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SONNET. 
TO THE AUTHOR OF CLARISSA. 


O MASTER of the heart! whoſe magic {kill 
The cloſe receſſes of the ſoul can find, 


Can rouſe, becalm, and terrify the mind, 
Now melt with pity, now with anguiſh thrill ; 


Thy moral page while virtuous precepts fill 
Warm from the heart, to mend the age deſign'd, 
Wit, ſtrength, truth, decency, are all combin'd 

To lead our youth to good, and guard from ill. 


O long enjoy that thou ſo well haſt won, 
The grateful tribute of each honeſt heart, 
Sincere, nor hackney'd in the ways of men; 
At each diſtreſsful ſtroke their true tears run; 
And Nature, unſophiſticate by art, 
Owns and applauds the labours of thy pen. 


Þ R E 


H E following Hiſtory is given in a Series of Letters, written principally 
in a double yer ſeparate correſpondence ; ö 


Between two young ladies of virtue and honour, bearing an inviolable friend- 
ſhip for each other, and writing not merely for amuſement, but upon the moſt 
intereſting ſubjects; in which every private family, more or leſs, may find itſelf 
concerned: And, | | 


Between two gentlemen of free lives; one of them glorying in his talents for 
ſtratagem and invention, and communicating to the other, in confidence, all 
the ſecret purpoſes of an intriguing head and reſolute heart. 


But here it will be proper to obſerve, for the ſake of ſuch as may apprehend _ 
hurt to the morals of youth, from the more freely written letters, that the gentle- 
men, though profeſſed libertines as to the female ſex, and making it one of 
their maxims to keep no faith with any of the individuals of it who are thrown 
into their power, are not, however, either infidels or ſcoffers ; nor yet ſuch as 
think themſelves freed from the obſervance of thoſe other moral duties which 
bind man to man. | | 


On the contrary, it will be found in the progreſs of the work, that they very 
often make ſuch refletions upon each other, and each upon himſelf and his 
own actions, as reaſonable beings ma make, who diſbelieve not a future ſtate 
of rewards and puniſhments, and who one day propoſe to reform—One of them 
actually reforming, and by that means giving an opportunity to cenſure the 
freedoms which fall from the gayer pen and lighter heart of the other. - 


And yet that other, although in unboſoming himſelf to a ſeleR friend, he 
diſcover wickedneſs enough to entitle him to general deteſtation, preſerves a 
- decency, as well in his images as in his language, which is not always to be 
found in the works of ſome of the moſt celebrated modern writers, whoſe ſub- 
jects and characters have leſs warranted the liberties they have taken. 


In the letters of the two young ladies it is preſumed, will be found not onl 
the higheſt exerciſe of a reaſonable and praficeble friendſhip, between minds 
endowed with the nobleſt principles of virtue and religion, but, occaſionally 
interſperſed, ſuch delicacy of ſentiments, particularly with regard to the other 
ſex j ſuch inſtances of impartiality, each freely, as a fundamental principle of 
their friendſhip, blaming, praiſing, and ſetting right, the other, as are ſtrongly 

to be recommended to the obſervation of the younger part (more eſpecially) of 
| female readers, | | 70 


The principal of theſe two young ladies is propoſed as an 22 to her 
ſex: nor is it any objection to her being ſo, that ſhe is not in all reſpects a 
xrfet character. It was not only natural, but it was neceſſary, that ſhe ſhould 
ave ſome faults, were it only to ſhew the reader how laudably ſhe could miſo 
truſt and blame herſelf, and carry to her own heart, diveſted of ſelf.partiality 
the cenſure which aroſe from her own convictions, and that even to the acquittal | 
of thoſe, becauſe revered characters, whom no one elſe would acquit, and to 
whoſe much greater faults her errors were owing, and not to a weak or reproagh- 
able heart. As far as is conſiſtent with human frailty, and as far as ſhe coyld - 
be perfect, conſidering the people = had to deal with, and thoſe with whom 
2 | ſhe 


___——— e 

ſhe was inſeparably connected, ſhe is perfect. To have been impeccable, 
muſt have left nothing for the Divine Grace and a purified ftate to do, 
and carried our idea of her from woman to angel. As ſuch is ſhe often 
eſleemed by the man whoſe hear: was ſo corrupt, that he could hardly believe 


human nature capable of the purity which, on every trial or temptation, ſhone | 


out in hers. 


Beſides the four principal perſons, ſeveral others are introduced, whoſe letters 
are characteriſtick: — it is preſumed that there will be found in ſome of 
them, but more eſpecially in thoſe of the chief character among the men, 
and the ſecond character among the women, ſuch ſtrokes of gaiety, fancy, 
and humour, as will entertain and divert, and at the ſame time both warn and 


inſtru. 5 


All the letters are written whilſt the hearts of the writers muſt he ſuppoſed 
to be wholly engaged in their ſubjects, (the events at the time generally dubi- 
ous ;) ſo that they abound not only. with critical ſituations, but wich what may 
be called in/flartaneoms deſcriptions and reflections, (proper to be brought home 
to the breaſt of the youthful reader ;) as alſo with affecting converſations ; many 
of them written in the dialogue or dramatick way, 


« Much more lively and affecting, ſays one of the principal characters, 


(Vol. VII.) © muſt be the ſtile of thoſe who write in the height of a prefent 


© diftreſs, the mind tortured by the pangs of uncertainty, (the events then hid- 

© den in the womb of fate;) ian the dry, narrative, unanimated ſtile of a 
<« perſon relating difficulties and dangers ſurmounted, can be; the relater per- 
ſectly at caſe; and if himſelf unmoved by his own ſtory, not likely greatly ts 
affect the reader. ES” | 


What will. be found to be more particularly aimed at in the following work, 
is—To warn the ineonſiderate ad 

arts and ſpecious contrivers of the other To caution parents againſt the undue 
exerciſe of their natural authority over their children in the great article of 


marriage—To warn children againſt preferring a man of pleaſure to a man of 


probity, upon that dangerous but too commonly received notion, that a reformed 


rake makes the beſt huſbaud But, above all, to inveſtigate the higheſt and moſt | 


important doQrines not only of morality, but of chriſtianity, by ſhewing them 
thrown into action in the conduct of the cu characters; while the anworthy, 
who ſet thoſe doctrines at defiance, are condignly, and, as may be ſaid, conſe. 


guentially, puniſhed. 
From what has been ſaid, conſiderate readers will not enter upon the peruſal 


of the piece before them, as if it were defigned ory to divert and amuſe. - It 
will probably be thought tedious to ſuch as dip into it, expecting a light Novel, 


or tranſitory Romance; and look upon ſtory in it (intereſting as that is generally 
allowed to be} as it's fee end, rather than as a vehicle to the inſtruction. | 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


<> 


LETTER I. 


1153 ANNA HOWF, ro MISS CLA- 
RISSA HARLOWE., 


| JAN, 10, 
Am extremely concern- 
/ ed, my deareſt friend, for 
5 1 the diſturbances that have 
+ FJ / happened in your family, 
/ I know how it muſt hurt 
Os you to become the ſubject 
ot the publick talk: and yet, upon an 
occaſion fo generally known, it is im- 
poſſible but that whatever relates to a 
yeung lady, whoſe diſtinguiſhed merits 
have made her the publick care, ſhould 
engage every-body's attention. I long 
t have the particulars from yourſelt; 
nd of the uſage I am told you receive 
upon an accident you could not help; 
an |. as far as I can learn, the 
luſterer was the aggreſſor. 

Mr. Diggs the ſurgeon, whom I ſent 
for at the firſt hearing of the renconn- 
ter, to enquire, for your ſake, how your 
brother was, told me that there was no 
Hager from the wound, if there were 
none from the fever; which, it ſeems, 
tas been increaſed biſhe perturbation 
his ſpirits. +, 

Mr. Wyerley drank tea with us yeſ- 
erday ; and though he is far from being 
Krtial to Mr. Lovelace, as it may be 
dell ſuppoſed, yet both he and Mr. 
ymmes blame your family for the treat- 
nent they gave him when he went in 
oy to enquire after your Þrother's 
lth, and to expreſs his concern for 
Mat had happened. 

They ſay, That Mr. Lovelace could 
dot avoid drawing his ſword; and that 
ender your brother's unſſeilfulneſs or 
tafhon left him from the very firſt paſs 
tmurely in his power, 


* 


Ce - 


» 


This, I am told, was what Mr. Love- 
lace ſaid upon it, retreating as he ſpoke : 
© Have a care, Mr. Harlowe !—Your 
* violence puts you out of your de- 
© fence—vyou give me too much advan- 
© tage. For your liſter's fake, I will 
* pals by every thing —if—' 

But this the more provoked his raſh- 
nefs, to lay himſelf open to the advan- 
tage of his adverſarv; who, after aſlight 
wound given him in the arm, took away 
his [word. 

There are people who love, mot your 
brother, becauſe of his natural imperi- 
oulneſs and fierce and uncontroulable 
temper : theſe ſay, That the young 
gentleman's paſſion was abated on ſee- 
ing his. blood guſh plentifully dowo 
his arm; and that he received the ge- 
nerous offices of his adveriary (whe 
helped him oft with his coat and waiſt. 
coat, and bound up his arm till the fur- . 
geon could come) with ſuch patience, 
as was far from making a viſit after- 
wards from that adverſary to enquire 
after his health, appear either inſulting 
or improper. |, N 

Be this as it may, every- body pities 
yon. So ſteady, ſo uniform, in your 
conduct ; ſo deſirous, as you always 
ſaid, of fliding through life to the end 
of it unnoted ; and, as I may add, not 
wiſhing to be obſerved even for your 
ſilent benevolence ; ſufficiently happy in 
the noble conſciouſneſs which attends it 
rather uſeful than glaring, your deſerved 
motto; though now, to your regret, 
puthed into blaze,, as I may ſay; and 
yet blamed at home for the faults of 
other - Ho muſt ſuch a virtue ſuffer 
on every hand!— Vet, it muſt be allow 
ed that your preſent trial is but propor» 
tioned. to yous prudence. - 

As all your Hen without doors are 

* apprehenſive 
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apprehenſive that ſome other unhappy 
event may reſult from ſo violent a con- 
tention, in which, it ſeems, the fanulies 
on both ſides are now engaged, I muſt 
delire you to enable me, on the autho- 


_ rity of your own information, to do you 


occaſional juſtice. _ 

My mother, and all of us, like the 
reſt of the world, talk of nobody but 
you on this occaſion, and of the conſe- 
quences which may follow from the re- 
ſentnzents of a man of Mr. Lovelace*'s 
ſpirit ;. who, as he gives out, has been 
treated with high indignity by your un- 
cles. My mother will have it, that you 
cannot now, with any decency, either 
fee him, or correſpond with him : ſhe 
is a good deal prepoſſeſſed by your un- 
cle Antony; who occaſionally calls upon 
us, as you know; and, on this ren- 
counter, has repreſented to her the crime 
which it would be in a lifter to encourage 
a man who is to wade into her favour 
(this was his expreſſion) through the 
blood of her brother. ; 

Write to me, therefore, my dear, the 
whole of your ſtory from the time that 
Mr. Lovelace was firſt introduced into 
your family; and particularly an ac- 
count of alt that paſſed between him and 
your lifter, about which there are dif- 
ferent reports; ſome people ſcrupling 
not to inſinuate that the younger lifter 
has ſtolen a lover from the elder : and, 
pray, write in fo full a manner as may 
ſatisfy thoſe who know not fo much of 
your affairs as I do. If any-thing un- 


happy ſhould fail out from the violence 


of ſuch ſpirits as vou have to deal with, 
your account of all things prerzous to 
it will be your, beſt juſtification. 

You lee what you draw upon your- 
felf by excelling all vour ſex: every in- 
dividual of it who knows you, or has 
heard of vou, ſeems to think you an- 
ſwerable to ker 4or your conduct in 
points ſo very delicate and concerning. 

Every eye, in thort, is upon you with 
the expectation of an example. I. with 
to Hcapen you were at liberty to purſue 
your own methods; all would then, I 
dare ſay, be euſy, and honourably ended: 
but 1 dread your directors and direct- 
refles ; for your mother, admirably well 
qualified as ſhe is to lead, muſt fubmit 


to be led. Your lifter and brother will 


certainly put you out of your courſe, 
But this is a point you will not per- 
mit me to expatiate upon: pardon me, 
therefore, and 1 have done. Yet, why 
ſhould I fay pardon me, when your con- 
cerns are my cuncerns—when your ho- 


nour is my honour—when 1 love you 


. 


|" 
* 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— 


as never woman loved another-and 


when 25 have allowed of that concern 
and of that love, and have for years 
which in perſons ſo young may be called 
many, ranked in the firſt claſs of your 
friends, your ever grat-ful and affettionate, 

| Ax NA Hows? 


Will you oblige me with a copy of the. 
preamble to the clauſes in your grand. 
faiher's will in your favour, and al. 
low me to ſend it to my aunt Harman? 
She is very deſirous to ſee it: yet 

| your character has ſo charmed her, 
that, though a ſtranger to you per. 
ſonally, the aſſents to the preference 
given you in that will, before ſhe 
knows the teſtator's reaſons for giving 
you that preference. 


LETTER II. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mis 


 HARLOWE-PLACE, JAN, 13. 
OW you oppreſs me, my dearelt 
friend, with your politeneſs I 
cannot doubt your ſincerity ; but you 
ſhould take care, that you give me not 
reaſon, trom your kind 'partialny, to 
call in queſtion your judgment. You 
do not diſtinguiſh that I take many ad- 
mirable hints from you, and have the 
art to paſs them upon you for my own: 
for in all you do, in all you ſay, nay, 
in your very looks ({o animated!) you 
give leſſons to one who loves you and 
obſerves yuu as I love and obſerve you, 
without knowing that you do-—$0, 
pray, my dear, be more ſparing of your 
praiſe tor the future, leſt after this con- 
feſſion we ſhould ſuſpect that you ſe- 
cretly intend to praile yourſelf while 
you would be thought only to commend 
another. 

Our family has indeed been ſtrangely 
diſcompoſed.—Diſcompeſed/—It has been 
in tumults ever- ſince the unhappy tran- 
laction; and I have borne all the blame; 
yet ſhould have had too much. concern 
for myſelf, had I been more jultly 
{pared by every one elſe. | 

For, whether it be owing to a faulty 
impatience, having been too indulgently 
treated to be exured to blame, or to the 
regret I have to hear thoſe cenſured on 
my account whom it is my duty to Via. 
dicate ; I have ſometimes wiſhed, that 
it had pleaſed God to have taken me in 
my laſt fever, when I had every-body's 
love. and good opinion; but oftener 
that I had never been diſtinguiſhed by 
my grandfather as I was : fince that 
diſtinction has eltranged from me my 


S* % Ss 


brother 's 
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brother's and ſiſter's affections; at leaſt, 


has raiſed a jealouſy with regard to the 


m H: oprehended favour of my two uncles, 
* tat now-and-then overſhadows their 
$ | 


love. : 
My brother being happily recovered 


way, although he has not yet ventured 


he broad, I will be as particular as you 
d. Wire in the hiſtory you demand of me. 
1. Neu Heaven forbid that any-thing ſhould 
n? MWhzppen wnich may require it to be pro- 
et Niaced for the purpoſe you mention! 
er, | will begin, as you command, with 
r. ir. Lovelace's addreſs to my ſiſter ; and 
ce Wh: as brief as poſſible. Iwill recite facts 
he MWenly; and leave you to judge of the truth 
ng Wet the report raiſed, that the younger 
iter has robbed the elder. 
[t was in purſuance of a conference 
etween Lord M. and my uncle Antony, 
3 Wat Mr. Lovelace [my father and mo- 
her not forbidding | paid his reſpects to 
ſiſter Arabella. My brother was 
13 ain Scotland, buſying himſelt in views 
ell ag the condition of the conſiderable eſ- 
Iich was left him there by his ge- 
ou Werous c0dmother, together with one as 
wt Woniderable in Yorkſhire. I was alſo 
10 ent at my Dairy Horſe e, as it is called, 
* wicd in the accounts relating to the 
C ive which mv grandfather had the 
g. wodneſs to deviſe to me; and which 


ce a year was left to my inſpection, 
Mosch 1 have given the whole into my 
4 father's power. 
” My ſiſter made me a viſit there the day 
g fer Mr. Lovelace had been introduc- 
and ſeemed highly pleaſed with the 
ateman. His birth, his fortune in 
10 ſeſſion, a clear 20001. a year, as Lord 
had aſſured my uncle; preſumptive- 
ng to that nobleman's large eſtate: his 
eat expectations from Lady Sarah Sad- 
rand Lady Betty Lawrance; who with 


Ne Is uncle intereſted themlelves very 
_ rmby (he being the laſt of his line) to 
him married. ; 
" * handſome a man !—O her beloved 


hy a}! tor then ſhe was ready to love 
| early, from the overflowings of her 
A- humour on his account!) He was 
to handſome a man for her - Were 
the 2 but as amiable as ſomebody, there 

de a probability of kolding his af- 
ons — For he was wild, ſhe heard; 
nat ME Wild, very gay; loved intrigue— 
ein s young; @ man of ſenſe r would 


© his fever, and his wound in a hopeful | 


| 


ſee his error, could the but have patience 
with his faults, if his faults were not 
cured by marriage. 

Thus ſhe ran on; and then wanted me 
to ſee the char ning man, as ſhe called 
him. —Again concerned, that ſhe was not 
handſome enough for him ; with, a ſad 
thing that the man ſhould have the ad- 
vantage of the woman in that particular! 
— But then, ſtepping to the glaſs, ſhe 
complimented herſelf, that ſhe was very 
well ; that there were many women deem. 
ed paſſable who were interior to herſelf ; 
that ſhe was always thought comely ; and 
comelineſs, let her tell me, having not 
ſo much to loſe as beauty had, would 
hold, when that would evaporate or fly 
off, Nay, for that matter, [and again 
ſhe turned to the glaſs] her features were 
not irregular ; her eyes not at all amiſs. 
And I remember they were more than 
uſnally brilliant at that time. Nothing, 


in ſhort, to be found fault with, though 


nothing very engaging ſhe doubted— 
Was there, Clary ? 

Excuſe me, my dear, I never was thus 
particular before ; no, not to you, Nor 
would I now have written thus freely 
of a filter, but that ſhe makes a merit to 
my brother of diſowning that ſhe ever 
liked him; as I ſhall mention hereafter ; 
and then you will always Have me give 
you minute deſcriptions, nor ſuffer me 
to pals by the air and manner in which 
things are ſpoken that are to be taken 
notice of; rightly obſerving, that air and 
manner often exprels more than the ac- 
companying words. 

I congratulated her upon her pro- 
ſpects. She received my compliments 
with a great deal of ſelf-complacency. 

She liked the gentleman ſtill more at 
his next viſit; and yet he made no par- 
ticular addreſs to her, although an op- 
portunity was given him for it. This 
was wonderedtat, as my uncle had in- 
troduced him into our family declaredly 
as a viſiter to my ſiſter. But as we are 
ever ready to make excuſes when in good. 
humour with ourſelves, for the perhaps 
not unwilful flights of thoſe whoſe ap- 
probation we wiſh to engage; ſo my ſiſ- 
ter found out a reaſon much to Mr. 
Lovelace's advantage for his not improv- 
ing the opportunity that was given him. 
—{t was baſhfulneſs, trulv, in him. 
[Bach fulneſs in Mr. Lovelace, my dear!} 
Indeed, gay and lively as he is, he has 


$ * . * * . 
ner Her drandfather, in order to invite her to him as often as her other friends would ſpare 
nauly-d her in erecting and fitting up a dairy-houſe in her own taſte; When finiſhed 
by A | : N n 
nat WY. o much admired for it's elegant ſimplicity and convenience, that the whole ſeat (be- 
. of old time, from it's ſituation, called The Grove, was generally known by the name 
e Va/rz Heuſe, Her grandfather in particular was fond of having it ſo called. 
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not the /ook of an impudent man. But 


L fancy it is many, many years ago ſince 
he was baſhful. 5 
Thus, however, could my ſiſter make 
it out- Upon her word, the believed Mr. 
Lovelace deſerved not the bad character 
he had as to women.—He was really, to 
her thinking, a nue man, He would 
have ſpoken out, the believed; but once 
or twice as he ſeemed to intend to do fo, 
he was under ſo agrreable a confuſion! 
Such a profound reſpect he ſeemed to 
ſhew her! A perfect r-verence, ſhe 


thought: the loved dearly that a man in 


courtſhip ſhonld ſhew a reverence to his 
miſtrels. So, indeed, we all do, 1 be- 
lieve: and with reaſon; ſince, it l may 
judge from what I have ſeen in many 
families, there is little enough of it ſhewn 


afterwards. And the told my aunt Her- 


vey, that ſhe would be a little leſs upon 
the reſerve next time he came; ſhe was 
not one of thoſe fl:rts, not ſhe, who 
would give pain to a perſon that deferv- 
ed to be well-treated ; and the more pain 
for the greatneſs of his value tor her. —! 
with ſhe had not ſomebody whom I love 
in her eye. 

In, his third viſit, Bella governed her- 
ſelf by this kind and conſiderate princi- 
ple: ſo that, according to her own ac- 
count of the matter, the man might have 
ſpoken out.—But he was ſtill % ful he 
was not able to overcome this unſraſona- 


ble reverence. So this viſit went off as the 


former. 

But now ſhe began to be diſſatisfied 
with him. She compared his general 
character with this his particular beha- 
viour to her; and having never been 
courted before, owned herſelf puzzled 
how to deal with ſo odd a lover. What 
did the man mean, ſhe wongered ? Had 


not her uncle brought him declared!y as u 


{uitor to her. —lt could not be baſhful- 
neſs, (now ſhe thought of it) ſince he 
might have opened his mind to her uncle, 
if he — courage to ſpeak directly 
to fr. Not that ſhe cared much for the 
man neither: but it was right, ſurely, 
that a woman ſhould be put out of doubt 
early as to a man's intentions in ſuch a 
cafe as this, from his own month.—But, 
truly, ſhe had begun to think, that he 
was more ſolicitous ty cultivate her mam- 
ma's good opinion than hers —Every- 
body, the owned, zdmitred her mother's 


converiation ; but he was miſtaken if he. 


thonght refpect to her mother only would 


do with er. And then, for his o, n 
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ſake, ſurely he ſhonld put it into her 
power to be complaiſant to him, if | 
gave her reaſon to approve of him. Thy 
diſtant beltaviour,. ſhe muſt take ug 
her to fay, was the more extraordinaf 
as he continued his viſits, and declare 
himſelf extremely deſirous to cultivai 
a friendſhip with the whole family; 1 
as he could have no doubt about her fu 
if ſhe might take upon her to join he 
own with the general opinion; he havin: 
taken great notice of, and admired man 
of her good tungs as they fell from het 
lips, Reſerves were palnful, ſhe mul 
needs ſay, to open and free ſpirits, It 
hers : and yet the muſt tell my aunt, (tq 
whom all this was directed) that (i 
ſhould never forget what ſhe owed t 
her ſex, and to herſelf, were Mr. Love 
lace as unexceptionable in his morals 2 
in his figure, and were he to urge hi 
{uit ever io warmly. 

I was not of her council. I was fiil 
abſent. And it was agreed upon he 
tween my aunt Hervey and her, that 6 
was to be quite folemn and hy in jy 
next viſit, if there were not a peculiar 
ty in his addreſs to her. 

But mv ſiſter, it ſeems, had not con 
dered the matter well. ' his was nd 
the way, as it proved, to be taken, f 
matters of mere omiſfon, with a man 
Mr, Lovelace's penetration. Nor u. 
any man; ſince it love has not taken ro 
decp enough to cauſe it to ſhoot out in 
. if an opportunity be far 
given for it, there is little room toe 
pect, that the blighting winds of ang 
or reſentment will bring it forwar 
Then my poor ſiſter is not naturally goo 
humoured. This is too well known 
truth for me to endeavour to conceal 
eſpecially from yon. She muſt ther 
fore, I doubt, have appeared to gie 
diſadvantages when ſhe aimed to 
worſe-tempered than ordinary, 

How they managed it in their n 
converſation I know not. One woi 
be tempted to think by the iſſue, . 
Mr. Lovelace was ungenerous eno!l 
to ſeek the occaſion given *, and to 
prove it, Yet he thought fit to put! 
queſtion. too ;—but, ſhe ſays, it vas" 
till, by ſome means or other, (ſhek" 
not how) he had wrought her up to f 
a pitch of diſpleaſure with him, th 
was impoſlible for her to recover her 
at the inſtant. Nevertheleſs, he re- uf 
his queſtion, as expecting a definil 


anſwer, without waiting for the it 


cee Mr, Loslace's letter, No, xxxi. in which he briefly accounts for his conduct * 
affatr: : x 
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of her temper, or endeavouring to mol- 
lify her; fo that ſhe was under a neceſſity 
of perſiſting in her denial : yet gave him 
iſlike his ad- 
dreſs, only the manner of it; his court 
being rather made to her mother than 
to herſelf, as if he was ſure of er con- 
ſent at any time. i 
A goed encouraging denial, I muſt 

own :—as was the reſt of her plea; to 
wit, a diſinelination to change her ſtate. 
—Exceedingly happy as ſhe was: the 
never could be happier! and ſuch like 
conſenting negatives, as I may call them, 
and yet not intend a reflection npon my 
ſiſter: for what can any young creature 
in the like circumſtances ſay, when ſhe 
is not ſure but a too ready conſent may 
ſubject her to the flights of a ſex that 
enerally values a bleſſing either more or 
eſs as it is obtained with difficulty or 
eaſe ? Miſs Biddulph's anſwer to a copy 
of verſes from a gentleman, reproachin 
our ſex as acting in diſguiſe, is not a bad 
one, although yoz perhaps may think it 
too acknowledging for the female cha- 
racter, | | 


Ungenerous ſex! to ſcorn us, if we're kind ; 


And yet upbraid us, if we ſeem ſevere ! 
© Do you, t'encourage us to tell our mind, 

© Yourſelves put off diſguiſe, and be ſincere. 
V talk of coquetry! Your own falſe hearts 
* C:mpel our ſex to aft diſlembling parts.” 


Here 1 am obliged to lay down my 
pen, I will ſoon reſume it. 


LITT EX DR. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 

| JAN. 13, 14. 

ND thus, as Mr. Lovelace thought 

fit to take it, had he his anſwer from 

my ſiſter. It was with very great regret, 

a5 he pretended, [I doubt the man is an 

hypocrite, my dear] that he acquieſced 

in it. 
a noble firmneſs in my ſiſter; that there 
was no hope of prevailing upon her to 
alter ſentiments” ſhe had adopted on full 
conſideration. He ſighed, as Bella told 
us, when he took his leave of her : pro- 
foundly ſighed ; graſped her hand, and 
kiſſed it with ſuck an ardor—withdrew 
with /uch an air of ſolemn reſpe&t— ſhe 
had him then before her.—She could 
almoſt find in her heart, although he 
had vexed her, to pity him. A good 
intentional preparative to love, this 
pity; ſince, at the time, ſhe little thought 

that he would not renew his offer, 

He waited on my mother after he had 

Uken leave of Bella, and reported his 

No. 37. 


So much determinedneſs; ſuch 


ill ſucceſs in ſo reſpectful a manner, as 
well with regard to my ſiſter, as to the 
whole family, and with ſo much con- 
cern that he was not accepted as a rela- 
tion to it, that it left upon them all (my 
brother being then, as I have ſaid, in 
Scotland) impreſſions in his favour, and 
a belief that this matter would certainly 
be brought on again. But Mr. Love- 
lace going up directly to town, where 
he ſtaid a whole fortnight, and meeting 
there with my uncle Antony, to whom 
he regretted his niece's cruel reſolution 
not to change her ſtate ; it was ſeen that 
there was a total end of the affair. 

My ſiſter was not wanting to herſelf 
on this occaſion. She made a virtue of 
neceſlity ; and the man was quite ano- 
ther man with her,—A vain creature! 
too well knowing his advantages: yet 
thoſe not what ſhe had conceived them 
to be !—Cool and warm by fits and 
ſtarts; an ague-like lover. A ſteady man, 
a man of virtue, a man of morals, was 
worth a thoufand of ſuch gay flutterers. 
Her ſiſter Clary might think it worth 
her while perhaps to try to engage ſuch 
a man. She had patience : ſhe was miſ- 
treſs of perſuaſion ; and, indeed, to do 


the girl juſtice, had ſomething of a per- 


ſon ; but as for ker, the would not have 
a man of whoſe heart ſhe could not be 
ſure for one moment; no, not for the 
world : and moſt fincerely glad was ſhe 
that ſhe had rejected him. | 

But when Mr. Lovelace returned in- 
to the country, he thought fit to viſit my 
father and mother; hoping, as he told 
them, that, however unhappy he had 
been in the rejection of the wiſhed-for 
alliance, he might be allowed to keep up 
an acquaintance and friendſhip with a 
family which he ſhould always reſpect. 
And then, unhappily as I may ſay, was 
I at home and preſent. 

It was imme red that his 
attention was fixed on me. My ſiſter, 
as ſoon as he was gone, in a ſpirit of 
bravery, ſeemed defirous to promote his 
addreſs, ſhould it be tendered, 

My aunt Hervey was there, and was 
pleaſed to ſay, we ſhould make the fineſt 
couple in England—if my ſiſter had no 
objection. No, indeed!” with a haugh- 
ty toſs, was my ſiſter's reply—it would 
be ſtrange if ſhe had, after the denial ſhe 
had given him upon full deliberation. 

My mother declared, That ker only 
diſlike of his alliance with either daugh- 
ter, was on account of his reputed faulty 
morals. x 

My uncle Harlowe, That his daughter 
Clary, as he delighted to call me from 

— childs 
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childhood, would reform him if any 
woman in the world could. 

My uncle Antony gave his approba- 
tion in high terms; but referred, as my 
aunt had done, to my liſter. 

She repeated her contempt of him; 
and declared, that were there not ano- 
ther man in England, ſhe would not 
have him. She was ready, on the con- 
trary, ſhe could aſſure them, to reſign 
her pretenſiens under hand and ſeal, if 
Miſs Clary were taken with his tinſel ; 
and if every one elſe approved of his ad- 
dreſſes to the girl. 

My father, indeed, after a long fi- 
lence, being urged by my uncle Anto- 
ny to ſpeak his mind, ſaid, that he had 
1 from his ſon, on his hearing of 
Mr. Lovelace's viſits to his daughter 
Arabella, which he had not ſhewn to 
any - body but my mother, that treaty 
being at an end when he received it; 
that in this letter he expreſſed great diſ- 
like to an alliance with Mr. Lovelace on 
the ſcore” of his immoralities; that he 
knew, indeeg, there was an old grudge 
between them ; but that, being deſirous 
to prevent all occaſion of diſunion and 
animoſity in his family, he would ſuſ- 

end the declaration of his own mind 
till his ſon arrived, and till he had heard 
his farther objections : that he was the 
more inclined to make his fon this com- 
pliment,.as Mr. Lovelace's general cha- 
racter gave but too much ground for his 


ſon's diſlike of him; adding, that he 


had heard(ſo he ſuppoſed had every one) 
that he was a very extravagant man; 
that he had contrafted debts in his 
travels: and, indeed, he was plcaſed 
to ſay, that he had the air of a ſpend- 
thrift. 

Theſe particulars I had partly from 
my aunt Hervey, and partly from my 
ſitter; for I was called out as ſoon as 
the ſubject was entered upon. When 
I returned, my uncle Antony aſked me 
how I ſhould like Mr. Lovelace: every 


body ſaw, he was pleaſed to ſay, that 1 


had made a conqueſt. 

I immediately anſwered, that I did 
not like him at all: he ſeemed to have 
too good an opinion both of his perſon 
and parts, to have any great regard to 
his wife, let him marry whom he would. 

My ſiſter particularly was pleafed with 
this anſwer, and confirmed it to be juſt; 
with a compliment to my judgment— 
for it was hers. . 

But the very next day Lord M. came 
to Harlowe Place ; [I was then abſent} 
and, ta his nephew's name, made a pro- 


poſal in form; declaring, that it was the 


C 


ambition of all his family to be related 
to ours: and he hoped his kinſman 
would not have ſuch an anſwer on the 
part of the younger ſiſter, as he had on 
that of the elder. 
In ſhort, Mr. Lovelace's viſits were 
admitted as thoſe of a man who had not 
deſerved diſreſpect from our family; 
but as to his addreſs to me, with a re. 
ſervation, as above, on my father's part, 
that he would determine nothing with. 
out his ſon. My diſcretion, as to the 
reſt, was confided in ; for ſtill I had the 
ſame objections as to the man: nor 
would I, when we were better acquaint. 
ed, hear any thing but general talk from 
him ; giving him no opportunity of con- 
verſing with me in private. 

He bore this with a reſignation little 


expected from his natural temper, which 


is generally reported to be quick and 
haſty, unuſed, it ſeems, from childhood, 
to check or controul. A cafe too com- 
mon in conſiderable families where there 
is an only ſon : and 4rs mother never 
had any. other child. But, as I have 
heretofore told you, I could perceive, 
notwithſtanding this reſignation, that 
he had ſo good an opinion of himſelf as 
not to doubt that his perſon and ac- 
compliſhments would inſenſibly engage 
me ; and, could that be once done, he 
told my aunt Hervey he ſhould hope, 
from ſo ſteady a temper, that his hold 
in my affections would be durable; 
while my liſter accounted tor his patience 
in another manner, which would per- 
haps have had more force if it had come 
from a perſon leſs prejudiced : that the 
man was not fond of marrying at all; 
that he might perhaps have half a ſcore 
miſtreſſes; and that delay might be as 
convenient for his roving, as for my well- 
acted indifference. That was her kind 
expreſſion. 

Whatever was his motive for a pa- 
tience ſo generally believed to be out of 
his uſual charaCter, and where the ob- 
ject of his addreſs was ſuppoſed. to be 
of fortune conſiderable enough to en- 
gage his warmeſt attention, he certainly 
eſcaped many mortifications by it; for 
while my father ſuſpended his approba- 
tion till my brother's arrival, Mr. Love- 
lace received from every one thoſe civi- 
lities which were due to his birth: and 
although we heard from time to time 
reports to his diſadvantage min wy 
to morals, yet could we not-queſtion Jul 
upon them without giving him greater 
advantages in his own opinion than the 
lituation he was in with us would juſtify 


to prudence ? lince it was much more 
V's x likely 
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likely that his addreſs would not be al-] My ſiſter herſelf allowed that the man 
lowed of, than that it would. | | had a tolerable knack of writing and 


And thus was he admitted to con- | deſcribing: and my father, who had 
verſe with our family almoſt upon his | been abroad in his youth, ſaid, that 
own terms; for, while my friends ſaw | his remarks were curious, and ſhewed 
nothing in his behaviour but what was | him to be a perſon of reading, judgment, 
extremely reſpectful, and obſerved in | and taſte. 
him no violent importunity, they ſeemed Thus was a kind of correſpondence 
to have taken a great liking to his con- | begun between him and me, with gene- 
yerſation : while I conſidered him only | rat approbation ; while every one won- 
25 a common gueſt when he came, and | dered at, and was pleaſed with, his pa- 
thought myſelf no more concerned in | tient. veneration of me, for ſo they call- 
his viſits, nor at his entrance and de- | ed it. However, it was not doubted but 
parture, than any other of the family. | he would ſoon be more importunate 

But this indifference on my ſide was | ſince his viſits were more frequent, an 
the means of procuring him one 'yery | he-acknowledged to my aunt Hervey a 
great advantage; ſince upon it was | paſſion for me, accompanied with an awe 
grounded that correſpondence by letters | that he had never known before; to 
which ſucceeded; and which, had it | which he attributed what he called his 
been to be begun when the family ani- | but ſeeming acquieſcence with my tather's 
moſity broke out, would never have | pleaſure, and the diſtance I kept him 
been entered into on my part. The oc- | at. And yet, my dear, this may be his 
cahon was this. : uſual manner of behaviour to our ſex ; 

My uncle Hervey has a young gen- | for had not my ſiſter at firit all his reve 
tleman entruſted to his care, whom he | rence ? 
has thoughts of ſending abroad a year | Mean time, my father, expecting his 
or two hence, to make the grand tour, | importunity, kept in readineſs the re- 
as it is called; and, finding Mr. Love- | ports he had heard in his disfavour, to 


NP 


lace could give a good account of every | charge them upon him then, as ſo many 
"P thing neceſſary tor a young traveller to | objections to his addreſs. And it was 
obſerve upon ſuch an occaſion, he de- | highly agreeable to me that he did ſo: 
1 fired him to write down a deſcription of | it would have been ſtrange if it were 
the courts and countries he had viſited, | not ; ſince the perſon who could reject 
s and what was moſt worthy of curioſity | Mr. Wyerley's addreſs fur the fake of 
x in them. his free opinions, muſt have been inex- 
6 He conſented, on condition that II cufable, had ſhe not rejected another's 
0 wovld dircet his ſubjects, as he called | for his freer prackices. 
it: and, as every one had heard his man- But 1 ſhould own, that in the letters 
* der of writing commended, and thought | he ſent me upon the general ſubject, he 
3 his narratives might be agreeable amuſe- | more. than once encloſed a particular 
1 ments in winter evenings, and that he | one, declaring his paſſionate regards for 
4 could have no opportunity particularly | me, and complaining, with tervour 
to addreſs me in them, ſince they were | enough, of my-reſerves: but of theſe I 
* to be read in full aſſembly before they | took not the leaſt notice; for, as I had 
of were given to the young gentleman, I | not written to him at all, but upon a 
* made the leſs ſcruple to write, and to | ſubject ſo general, I thought it was but 
de make obſervations, and put queſtions | right to let what he wrote upon one ſo 
n. tor our farther information—ſtill the | particular paſs off as if J had never ſeen 
ly leſs perhaps as I love writing; and thoſe | it ; and the rather, as I was not then at 
or who do, are tond, you know, of occa- | liberty (from the approbation his letters 
Ry hons. to uſe the pen. And then, having | met with) to break off the correſpond- 
es every one's conſent, and my uncle Her- | ence, unleſs I had aſſigned the true rea- 
Vi vey's deſire that I would write, I thought | ſon tor doing ſo. Beſides, with all his 
nd that if 1 had been the only ſcrupulous | reſpectful afſiduities, it was eaſy to ob- 
me prom, it would have thewn a particu- | ſerve (if it had not been his general cha- 
rd: arity that a vain man might conſtrue to | rater) that his temper is naturally 
uM his advantage, and which my fiſter | haughty and violent; and I had ſeen 
ter would not fail to animadvert upon. too much of that untraftable ſpirit in my 
the You have ſeen ſome of theſe letters, | brother to like it in one who hoped to 
iy and have been pleaſed with his account | be ſtill more nearly related to me. 
"re o perſons, places and things; and we I had a little ſpecimen of this temper 
ely have both agreed, that he was no com- | of his upon the very occaſion I have 


on obſerver upon what he had ſeen, | r ; for, after he had ſent 3 r 
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third particular letter with the general 
one, he aſked me, the next time he came 
to Harlowe Place, if I had not received 
ſuch a one from him. I told him 1 
ſhould never anſwer one ſo ſem; and 
that I had waited for ſuch an occaſion as 
he had now given me to tell him ſo: 1 
deſired him therefore not to write again 
on the ſubject ; aſſuring him, that if he 
did, I would return both, and never 
write another line to him. 

You cannot imagine how ſaucily the 
man looked; as if, in ſhort, he was diſ- 
appointed that lie had not made a more 
ſenſible impreſſion upon nie: nor, When 
he recollecte:| himſelf, (as he did im- 
mediately) what a viſible ſtruggle it coſt 
him to change his haughty airs for more 

lacid ones. But I took no notice of 
either; for I thought it beſt to convince 
him, by the coolneſs and indifference 
with which I repulſed his forward hopes, 
(at the ſame time intending to avoid 
the affectation of pride or vanity) that 
he was not conſiderable enough in my 
eyes to make me take over-ready offence 
at what he ſaid, or at his haughty looks: 
in other words, that I had not value 
enough for him to treat him with pecu- 
Jarity either by ſmiles or frowns. In- 
deed, he had cunning enough to give 
me, undeſignedly, a piece of inſtructio 
which taught me this caution ; for he 
had ſaid in converſation once, that if a 
man could not make a woman in court- 
ſhip own herſelf pleaſed with him, it was 
as much and oftentimes more to his pur- 
poſe to make her angry with him. 

I muſt break oft here. But will con- 
tinue the ſubject the very firſt opportu- 
nity. Mean tine, I am your moſt affec- 
teonate friend and ſervant, 

| Cu. HARLOwE. 
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Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. : 
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| UCH, my dear, was the ſituation 


Mr. Lovelace and I were in when 


my brother arrived trom Scotland. 
The moment Mr. Lovelace's viſits 
were mentioned to him, he, without 
either heſitation or apology, expreſſed 
his diſapprobation of them. He found 
great flaws in, his character, and took 
the liberty to ſay, in ſo many words, 
that he wondered how it came into the 
heads of his uncles to encourage ſuch a 
man for eit / er of his ſiſters: at the ſame 
time returning his thanks to my father 


2 


_CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


ſor declining his conſent till he arrived, | 


in ſuch a manner, I thought, as a ſupe, 


rior would do, when he commended an 
inferior for having well performed his 
duty in his abſence. 

e juſtified his avowed inveteracy by 
common fame, and by what he had 
known of him at college; declaring, 
that he had ever hated him; ever ſhould 
hate him ; and would never own kim for 
a brother, or me for a ſiſter, if I mar, 
ried him. 


That early antipathy I have heard ac. 
counted for in this manner. 


Mr. Lovelace was always noted for 
his vixacity and courage; and no leſs, 
it ſeems, for the ſwift and ſurpriſing 
progreſs he made in all parts of litera- 
ture: for diligence in his ſtudies, in the 
hours of ſtudy, he had hardly his equal, 
This, it ſeems, was his general charac- 
ter at the univerſity; and it gained him 
many friends among the more learned; 
while thoſe who did not love him, fear- 
ed him, by reaſon of the offence his vi- 


vacity made him too ready to give, and 


of the courage he ſhewed in ſupporting 
the oftence when given; which pro- 
cured him as many foilowers as he 

leaſed among the miſchievous ſort. 
No very amiable character, you will 
ſay, upon the whole. 

But my brother's temp-r was not 
more happy. His native ha ghtineſs 
could not bear a h.;.eriority lo vitble; 
and whom we fear more han love, we 
are not far from. hatlug: and having 
leſs command of his paſlions than the 
other, he was evermore the ſubject of 
his perhaps indecent ridicule ; fo that 
they never met without. quarrelling, 
And every-body, either from love or 
fear, ſiding with his aatagonift, he had 
a moſt nnealy time of it v hile both con- 
tinued jn the ſame college. It was the 
leſs wonder, therefore, that a young 
nian who is not noted for the gentlenels 
of his temper,. ſhould reſume an antipa: 
thy early begun, and ſo deeply rooted. 

He found my ſiſter, who waited but 
for the occaſion, ready to join him in 
his retentments againſt the man he 
hated. She utterly diſclaimed all man- 
ner of regard for him: never liked him 
at all; his eſtate was certainly much 
incumbered ; it was impoſſible it ſhould 
be otherwiſe, ſo entirely devoted as he 
was to his pleaſures. He kept no 
houſe ; had no equipage : nobody pre: 
tended that he wanted pride; the rea- 
ſon therefore was eaſy to be gueſſed at. 
And then did the boaſt of, and my 
brother praiſe her for, refuſing him: 
and both joined, on all * 
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depreciate him, and not ſeldom made 
the occaſions ; their diſpleaſure againſt 
him cauſing every ſubject to run into 
this, if it began not with it. ; 

{ was not ſolicitous to vindicate him 
when 1 was not joined in their reflec- 
tions. I told them, I did not value him 
enough to make a difference in the fa- 
mily on his account: and as he was ſup- 
poſed to have given too much cauſe for 
their ill opinion of him, 1 thought he 
ought to take the conſequence ot his 
own faults. | LY 

Now and then, indeed, when I ob- 

ſerved that their vehemence carried 
them beyond all bounds of probability 
in their charges againſt him, I thought 
it but juſtice to put in a word for him, 
But this only ſubjected me to reproach, 
as having a prepolleſſion in his favour 
which I would not own.-—So that, when 
I could not change the ſubject, I uſed 
to retire either to my mubck, or to my 
cloſet. 
Their behaviour to him when they 
could not help ſeeing him, was very cold 
and diſobliging ; but as yet not directly 
affrontive. For they were in hopes of 
prevailing upon my father to forbid his 
viſits. But, as there was nothing in his 
behaviour that might warrant ſuch a 
treatment of a man of his birth and for- 
tune, they ſucceeded not: and then 
they were very earneſt with me to forbid 
them, 1 aſked, what authority 1 had 
to take luch a ſtep in my father's houſe ; 
and when my behaviour to him was ſo 
diſtant that he ſeemed. to be as much 
the gueſt of any other perſon of the fa- 
mily, themſelves excepted, as mine? 
In revenge, they told me, that it was 
cunning management between us; and 
that we both underſtood one another 
better than we pretended to do. And 
at laſt they gave ſuch a looſe to their 
paſſions, all of a ſudden“, as I may 
ſay, that inſtead of withdrawing, as they 
uſed to do when he came, they threw 
themfelves in his way purpoſely to af- 
tront him. 

Mr. Lovelace, you may believe, very 
1/|-brooked this: but nevertheleſs con- 
tented himſelf to complain of it to me; 
in high terms, however, telling me that, 
but tor my fake, my brother's treat- 
ment of him was not to be borne. 

I was ſorry for the merit this gave 
tim in his own opinion with me; and 
the more, as ſome of the affronts he re- 
ceived were too flagrant to be excuſed : 


but I told him that I was determined | 
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not to fall out with my brother, if 1 


could help it, whatever faults he had 
and, ſince they could not ſee one ano- 
ther with temper, ſhould be glad that 
he would not throw himſelf in my bro- 
ther's way; and I was ſure my brother 
would not ſeek him. 20/3 

He was very much nettled at this an- 
ſwer : but ſaid, he muſt bear his affronts. 
if I would have it fo. He had been ac- 
cuſed himſelf of violence in his temper; 
but he hoped to ſhew on tis, occaſion 
that he had a command of his paſſions 
which few young men, ſo highly pro- 


| voked, would be able to ſhew; and 


doubted not but it would be attributed 
to a proper motive by a perſon of my ge- 
neroſity and penetration. . 

My brother had juſt before, with the 
approbation of my uncles, employed a 
perſon, related to a diſcharged bailiff 
or ſteward of Lord M. who had had the 
management of ſome part of Mr. Love- 
lace's aftairs, (from which he was alſo 
diſmiſſed by him) to enquire into his 
debts, atcer his companions, into his 
amours, and the like. 

My aunt Hervey, in confidence, gave 
me the following particulars of what the 
man ſaid of him. 

That he was a generous landlord; 
that he ſpared nothing for ſolid and 
laſting improvements upon his eſtate ; 
and that he looked into his own affairs, 
and underſtood them : that he had been 


very expenſive when abroad, and con- 


tracted a large debt; (for he made no 
ſecret of his affairs) yet choſe to limit 
himſelf to an annual ſum, and to de- 
cline equipage, in order to avoid being 
obliged to his uncle and aunts, from 
whom he might have what money he 
pleaſed ; but that he was very jealous of 
their controul ; had often quarrels with 
them; and treated them ſo freely, that 
they were all afraid of him. However, 
that his eſtate was never mortgaged, as 
my brother had heard it was; his credit 
was always high; and the man believed 
he was, by this time, near upon, if not 
quite, clear of the world. 
He was a ſad gentleman, he ſaid, as 
to women :—if his tenants had pretty 
daughters they choſe to keep them out 
of his ſight. He believed he kept no 
particular miſtreſs; for he. had rd 
newelty, (that was the man's word) was 
every thing with him. But for his un- 
cle's and aunt's teazings, the man fan- 
cied he would not think of marriage. 
He was never known to be diſguiſed 


# The reaſon of this more · openly ſhewp 2n1moſity is given in Letter XIII. 
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with liquor; but was a great plotter, 
and à greater writer, that he lived a 
wild life in town, by what he had 
heard; had ſix or ſeven companions as 
bad as himſelf, whom, now and- then, 
he brought down with him; and the 
country was always glad when they 
went up again. He would have it that, 
although paſſionate, he was good-hu- 
moured; loved as well to take a jeſt as 
to give one; and would rally himſelf, 
upon occaſion, the freeſt of any man he 
ever knew. | 

This was his character from an ene- 
my ; for, as my aunt obſerved, every 
thing the man ſaid commendably of him 


came grudgingly. with a os, needs ſay 


fo do him juſtice, &c. while the con- 
trary was delivered with a free good- 
will. And this character, as a worſe 
was expected, though this was bad 
enough, not anſwering the end of en- 
quiring after it, my brother and ſiſter 
were more apprehenſive than before, 
that his addreſs would be encouraged, 
ſince the worſt part of it was known, or 
ſuppoſed, when he was firſt introduced 
to my ſiſter. 


But, with regard to myſelf, I muſt 


obſerve in his disfavour, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the merit he wanted to make 
with me for his patience upon my bro- 
ther's ill treatment of him, I owed him 


no compliments for trying to conciliate 


with in. Not that I believe it would 


have ſignified any thing if he had made 


ever ſuch court either to him or to my 


ſiſter; yet one might have expected from 
a man of his politeneſs, and from his 


retenſions, you know, that he would 

ave been willin 
which, he thewed ſuch a contempt both 
of my brother and ſiſter, eſpecially my 
brother, as was conſtrued into a defi- 
ance of them; and for me to have him - 
ed at an alteration in his behaviour to 
my brother, was an advantage I knew 
he would have been proud of; and 
which, therefore, I had no mind to give 
him. But I doubted not that, having 
ſo very little encouragement from e@ny 
body, his pride would ſoon take fire, 
and he would of himſelf diſcontinue his 
viſits, or go to town; where, till he 
came acquainted with our family, he 
ufed chiefly to reſide: and in this latter 
caſe he had no reaſon to expect that 1 
would receive, much lefs anſwer, his let- 
ters; the occation which had led me to 
receive ary of his being by this time 
over. | 

But my brother's antipathy would not 


to try: inſtead of 


| 
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permit him to wait for ſuch an event; 
and after ſeveral exceffes which Mr, 
Lovelace ſtill returned with contempt, 
and a haughtineſs too much like that of 
the N my brother took upon 
himſelf to fill up the door way once 


trance: and, upon his afking for me, 
demanded what his buſineſs was with 


his liſter. 


The other, with a challenging air, as 
my brother ſays, told him he would an- 
ſwer a gentleman any queſtion ; but he 
wiſhed that Mr. James Harlowe, who 
had of late given himſelf high airs, 
would remember that he was not now at 
college. 

Juſt then the good Doctor Lewen, 
who frequently honours me with a oft 
of converſation, as he is pleaſed to call 
it, and had parted. with me in my'own 

arlour, came to the door ; and hear. 
ing the words, interpoſed, both hav. 
ing their hands upon their ſwords : and 
telling Mr. Lovelace where I was, he 
burſt by my brother to come to me; 
leaving him chafing, he ſaid, like a 


4 hnnted boar at bay. 


This alarmed us all. My father was 
| pleaſed to hint to Mr. Lovelace, that he 
wiſhed he would diſcontinue his viſits, 
for the peace-ſake of the family : and 


lainer. 

But Mr. Lovelace is a man not eaſily 
brought to give up his purpoſe, eſpe- 
cially in a point wherein he pretends his 
heart is ſo much engaged: and no ab- 
folute prohibition having been given, 
things went on for a little while as be- 
fore; for I ſaw plainly that to have de- 
nicd myſelf to his viſits, (which, how- 
ever, I declined receiving as often as I 
could) was to bring forward ſome def. 
perate iſſue between the two; ſince the 
oftence lo readily given on one ſide was 
brooked by the other only out of conſi- 
deration to me. 

And thus did my brother's raſhnels 
lay me under an obligation where I would 
leaſt have owed it. 

The intermediate propoſals of Mr. 


1 Symmes and Mr. Mullins, both (in 


turn) encouraged by my brother, in- 
duced him to be more patient for 4 
while, as nobody thought me over-for- 
ward in Mr. Lovelace's favour ; for he 
hoped that he ſhould engage my father 
and uncles to approve of the one or the 
other in oppoſition to the man he hated, 
But when he found that I had intereſt 


enough to diſengage my ſelf from _ 


when he came, as if to oppoſe his en- 


I, by his command, ſpoke a great deal. 


ö 
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dreſſes of thoſe gentlemen, as I had (be- 
fore he went to Scotland, 'and before 
Mr. Lovelace viſited here) of Mr.Wyer- 
ley's,he then kept no meaſures : and firſt 
ſet himſelf to upbraid me for a ſuppoſed 
prepoſſeſſion, which he treated as if it 
were criminal; and then to inſult Mr. 
Lovelace in perſon, at Mr. Edward 
Symmes's, the brother of the other 
Symmes, two miles off; and no good 
Doctor Lewen being there to interpoſe, 
the unhappy rencounter followed. M 
brother was diſarmed, as you have heard; 
and on being brought home, and givin 
us ground to 3 he was much worſe 
hurt than he really was, and a fever en- 
ſuing, every one flamed out; and all was 
laid at my door. 

Mr. Lovelace for three days together 
ſent twice each day to enquire after my 
brother's health ; and although he re- 
ceived rude and even ſhocking returns, 
he thought fit on the fourth day to make 
in perſon the ſame enquiries; and re- 
ceived ſtill greater incivilities from my 
two uncles, who happened to be both 
there. My father alſo was held by force 
from going to him with his ſword in 
his hand, although he had the gout up- 
on him. | 

| fainted away with terror, ſeeing eve- 
ry one ſo violent, and hearing Mr. Love- 
lace ſwear that he would not depart till 
he had made my uncles aſk his pardon 
for the indignities he had received at 
their hands; a door being held faſt lock- 
ed between him and them. My mother 
all the time was praying and (ſtruggling 
to withold my father in the great par- 
lour., Meanwhile, my ſiſter, who had 
treated Mr. . Lovelace with virulence, 
came in to me, and inſulted me as faſt as 
| recovered. But when Mr. Lovelace 
was told how ill I was, he departed ; ne- 
vertheleſs vowing revenge. 


He was ever a favourite with our do- 


meſticks. His bounty to them, and hav- 


ng always ſomething facetious to ſay to 


each, had made them all of his party : 
and on this occaſion they privately blam- 
'l every-body elſe, and reported his 
calm and gentlemanly behaviour (till 
the provocations given him ran very 
high) in ſuch favourable terms, that 
thoſe reports, and my apprehenſions of 
the conſequence of this treatment, 1n- 
duced me to read a letter he ſent me that 
night; and, it being written in the moſt 
relpectful terms, (offering to ſubmit the 
Fhole to my deciſion, and to govern 
timſelf entirely by my will) to anſwer 
it ſome days after. 


To this unhappy neceſſity was owing 


ur renewed correſpondence, as I may 


| 


rel either to ret 


enqui 
— {ufferer from my uncles in a more 
violent manner than 1 have related, 
The ſame circumſtances were related 
to my father and other relations by Mr. 
Symmes ; but they had gone 100 far in 
making themſelves parties to the quar- 
or forgive; and 
I was forbidden to correſpond with 
him, or to be ſeen a moment in his 
company. | | a 
One thing, however, I can ſay, but 
that in confidence, becauſe my mother 


+ commanded me not to mention it: that, 


expreſſing her apprehenſion of the con- 
ſequences of the indignities offered to 
Mr. Lovelace, ſhe told me ſhe would 
leave it to * prudence todo all I could 
to prevent the impending miſchief on 
one lide. b 
am obliged to break off. But I be- 
lieve I have written enough to anſwer 
very fully all that you have required of 
me. It is not for a child to ſeek to clear 
her own character, or te juſtify her 
actions, at the expence of the moſt re- 
vered ones: yet, as I know that the ac- 
count of all thoſe farther proceedings by 
which I may be affected, will be inter- 
eſting to ſo dear a friend, (who will 
communicate to others no more than 
what is fitting) I will continue to. write, 
as I have opportunity, as minutely as 
we are uſed to write to each other. Ilu- 
deed, I have no delight, as I have often 
told you, equal to that which I take in 
converling with you—-by better, when I. 
cannot in perſon, | - 
Mean time, I cannot help ſaying, that 
I am exceedingly concerned to find that 
I am become ſo much the publick tale 
as you tell me Iam. Your kind, your 
precautionary, regard for my tame, and 
the opportunity you have given me to 
tell my own ſtory previous to any new 
accident, (which Heaven avert !) is fo 
like the warm friend I have ever found 
in my dear Miſs Howe, that, with re- 
doubled obligation, you bind me to be 
your ever-grateful and a ffectionate, 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


COPY OF THE REQUESTED REAN. 
BLE TO THE CLAUSES IN HER 
GRANDFATHER'S WILL: INCLOS- 
ED IN THE PRECEDING LETTER... 


As the particular eftate I have men- 
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t tioned and deſeribed above is princi- 
© pally of my own raiſing—As my three 


 ©* fons have been uncommonly proſpe- 


© rous, and are very rich; the eldeſt 
© by means of the unexpected benefits 
© he reaps from his new-found mines; 
* the ſecond, by what has, as unex- 
* pecedly, fallen in to him on the 


_ © deattis of ſeveral relations of his pre- 
© ſent wife, the worthy daughter by | 


© both ſides of very honourable families, 
* over and above the very large portion 
© which he received with her in mar- 
© riage ; my ſon Antony by his Eaſt-In- 
« dia traffick and ſuccęſsful voyages — 
As furthermore my grandſon James 
will be ſufficiently provided for by his 
« erandmother Lovell's kindneſs to him; 
© who, having no near relations, hath 
* affured me that ſhe hath, as well by 
« deed of gift as by will, left him both 
her Scottiſh and Englith eſtates; for 
never was there a family more pro- 
* fperous in all it's branches, bleſſed be 
a God therefore—And as my ſaid fon 
James will very probably make it up 
to my grand-daughter Arabella, to 
hom | intend no diſreſpect, nor have 
« reaſon; for ſhe is a very hopeful and 
* dutiful child—And as my ſons, John 
* and Antony, ſeem not inclined to a 


© married life, ſo that my fon James is 


* the only one who has children, or is 
© likely to have any For all theſe rea- 
« ſons, and becauſe my deareſt and be- 
© loved grand-daughter Clariſſa hath 
© been from her infancy a matchleſs 
« young creature in her duty to me, and 
* admired by all who knew her as a very 
© extraordinary child; 1 muſt therefore 
© take the pleaſure of conſidering her as 
* my own peculiar child; and this with- 
out intending offence; and I hope it 
will not be taken as any, ſince my ſon 
James can beſtow his favours accord- 
* ingly, and in greater proportion, upon 
© his ſon James, and upon his. daughter 
Arabella. Theſe, 1 ſay, are the rea- 
ſons which move me to diſpoſe of the 
* above-deſcribed eſtate in the precious 
© child's favour, who is the delight of 


© my old age: and, I verily think, has 


© contributed, by her amiable duty and 
kind and tender regards, to proiong 


my life. ; 
« Wherefore it is my expreſs will and 


£ commandment, and I enjoih mv faid 


© three ſons Jahn, James, and Antouy, 
and my grandſon James, and my grand- 


daughter Arabella, as they value my 
© bleſſing, and will regard iy memory, 


and would wiſh their own laſt wills 


$ and deſires to be fulfilled by : lure 


* vivors, that they will not impugn or 
* conreſt the following bequeſts and de. 
viſes in favour of my ſaid grand. daugh- 
* ter Clariſſa, although they ſhould not 
* be ſtrictly conformable to law, or to 
© the forms thereof; nor ſuffer them to 
be controverted or diſputed on any 
« pretence whatſoc ver. 

And in this confidence, &c. &c. &c. 


LETTER V. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Misy 
RR 


| ; JAN. 20, 
Have been hindered from proſecut- 


ing my intention. Neither nights 
nor mornings have been my own. My 
mother has been very ill, and would 
have no other nurſe but me. I have not 
ſtirred from her bed-ſide, (for ſhe kept 
her bed;) and two nights I had the ho- 
nour of ſharing it with her. 


lick. The contentions of theſe fierce, 
theſe maſculine ſpirits, and the appre- 
henſion of miſchie fs that may ariſe from 
the increaſing animoſity which all Kere 
have againſt Mr. Lovelace, and hrs too- 
well known reſenting and intrepid cha- 
racter, the cannot bear. Then the foun- 
dations laid, as ſhe dreads, for jealouſy 
and heart burnings in her own family, 
late fo happy and ſo united, afflict ex- 
ceedingly a gentle and ſenſible mind, 
which has from the beginning, on all 
occaſions, facrificed it's own inward ſa- 
tisfaction to outward peace. My bro- 
ther and ſiſter, who uſed very often to 
jar, are now fo intirely one, and are ſo 
much together, (caballing was the word 
that dropped from my mother's lips, as 
if at unawares) that ſhe is very fearful 
of the conſequences that may follow. 
To my prejudice, perhaps, is her kind 
concern; ſince ſhe {tees that they behave 
to me every hour with more and more 
ſhyneſs and reſerve: yet, would ſhe but 
exert that authority which the ſuperior- 
ity of her fine talents gives her, all theſe 
family feuds might, perhaps, be extin- 
guiſhed in their but yet beginnings; el. 
pecially as the may be aſſured that all 
fitting conceſſions ſhall be made by me, 
not only as my brother and ſiſter are my 
elders, but for the ſake of ſo excellent 
and fo indulgent a mother. 1 
For, if I may ſay to you, my dear, what 
I would not to any other perſon living, 
it is my opinion that,' had ſhe been of a 
temper that would have borne leſs, ſhe 
| wauld have had ten times leſs to bear 


| than (he has had. No —— 


Her diforder was a very violent co. 
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you will ſay, of the generoſity of thoſe 
ſpirits which can turn toit's own diſquiet 
jo mach candeſcending goodneſs. 

Upon my word I am ſometimes tempt- 

ed to think that we may make the woild 
atlow for and reſpect us as we pleaſe, if 
we can but be ſturdy in our wills and ſet 
ont accordingly. It is but being the 4 
beloved for it, that is all : and if we have 
power tooblige thoſe we have to do with, 
it will not appear to us that we are. Our 
fatterers will tell us any thing ſooner 
than our faults, or what they know we 
do not like to hear. 
Were there not truth in this obſerva- 
tion, is it poſſible that my brother and 
filter could make their very failings, 
their vehemences, of ſuch importance to 
all the family? * How will my ſon, how 
will my nephery, take this or that mea- 
(ſure? What will ke ſay to it? Let us 
© conſult kim about it;“ are references 
always previous to every reſolution taken 
by his ſuperiors, whole will ought to be 
his. Well may he expect to be treated 
with this deference by every other per- 
ſon, when my father himself, generally 
lo abſolute, conſtantly pays it to him; 
and the more fince his godmother's 
bounty has given independence to ſpi- 
rit that was before under too little re- 
tfraint. But whither may theſe reflec- 
tions lead me! 1 know you do not love 
any of us but my mother and me; and, 
being above all diſguiſes, make me ſen- 
lible that you do not otte ner than I wiſh. 
Ought I then to add force to your dil- 
likes of thoſe whom I with you to like? 
—of my father eſpecially; for he, alas! 
has ſume excuſe for his impatience of 
contradiction, He is not naturally an 
i\!-tempered man; and in his perſon and 
ar, and in his converſation too, when 
not under the torture of a gouty parox- 
yſm, every-body diſtinguiſhes the gen- 
tleman born and educated. 

Oar ſex perhaps mult expect to bear a 
litle—uncourtlineſs ſhall I call it? from 
the huſband whom as the lover they let 
Know the preference their hearts gave 
him to. all other men. Say what they 
will of generoſity being a manly virtue; 
but upon my word, my dear, I have ever 
yet obſerved, that it is not to be met 
with in that ſex one time in ten that it 
to be found in ours. But my father 
as ſoured by the cruel diſtemper I have 
named; which ſeized him all at once in 
the very prime of life, in fo violent a 
manner as to take from the moſt active 
of minds, as his was, all power of acti- 
"ty, and that in all appearance for life. 
=|t impriſoned, as 1 may ſay, his lively 
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ſpirits in himſelf, and turned the edge 
of thn againſt his own peace; his ex- 
traordinary proſperity adding to his im- 
patiency. Thoſe, I believe, who want 
the feweſt earthly bleſſings; moſt regret 
that they want any. 

But my brother ! what excuſe can be 
made for his haughty and moroſe tem- 
per? He is really, my dear, I am ſorry 
to have occaſion 10 ſay it, an ill-temper- 
ed ycung man; arid treats my mother 
ſometimes Indeed he is not dutiful.— 
But, poſſeſſing every thing, he has the 
vice of age mingled with the ambition 
of youth, and enjoys nothing—bur his 
own haughtineſs and ill-temper, I was 
going to ſay.— Vet again am I adding 
force to your diſlikes of ſome of us.— 
Once, my dear, it was perhaps in your 
power to have moulded him as you 
pleaſed. - Could you have been my ſiſ- 
ter!—Then had I had a fri-nd in a ſiſ- 
ter. But no wonder that he does not 
love you now ; who could nip in the bud, 
and that with a diſdain, let me ſay, too 
much of a kin to his haughtineſs, a paſ- 
ſion that would not have wanted a fervor 
worthy of the object ; and which polli- 
bly would have made him worthy. 

But no more of this. I will proſecute 
my tormer intention in my next ; which 
I will fit down to as ſoon as breakfaſt is 
over; diſpatching this by the meſſenger 
whom you have ſo kindly ſent to enquire 
after us on my filence. Mean time, I 
am, your meſt affett:onate and obliged friend 
and ſervant, CL. HARLOWE. 


LI n i. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLO WE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


. HARLOWE PLACE, JAN, 20, 
Will now reſume my narrative of 
proceedings here, My brother be- 

ing in a good way, although you may 

be ſure that his reſentments are rather 
heightened than abated by the galling 
diſgrace he has received, my friends (my 
tather and uncles, however, it not my 

brother and liſter) begin to think that I 

have been treated unkindly, My mo- 

ther has been fo good as to tell me this 
ſince 1 ſent away my laſt. 

Nevertheleſs J believe they all think 
that I receive letters from Mr. Lovelace, 
But Lord M. being inclined rather to 
ſupport than to blame his nephew, they 
ſeem to be fo much afraid of Mr. Love- 
lace, that they do not put it to me whe- 
ther I do or not; cWvnniving on the con- 
trary, as it ſhould ſeem, at the only me- 
thod 32 to allay the vehemence of a ſpi - 
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Tit which they have ſo much provoked : 


for he till inſiſts upon ſatisfattion from 


myuncles; and this poſſibly (for he wants 
not art) as the beſt way to be introduced 
again with ſome advantage into our fa- 
mily. And, indeed, my aunt Hervey 
has put it to my mother, whether it were 
not beſt to prevail upon my brother to 
take a turn to his Yorkſhire eſtate, (which 
he was intending to do before) and to 
ſtay there till all is blown over. 

But this is very far from being his in— 
tention : for he has already began to hint 
again that he ſhall never be eaſy or ſatis- 
fied till I am married; and, finding nei- 
ther Mr. Symmes nor Mr. Mullins will 
be accepted, has propoſed Mr. Wyerley 


once more, on the ſcore of his great 
This 1 have again re- 


paſſion for me. 
jected; and but yeſterday he mentioned 
one who has applied to him by letter, 
making high ofters. This is Mr. Solmes; 
Rich Solmes you know they call him. 
But this application has not met with 
the attention of one ſingle foul. 

If none of his ſchemes of getting me 
married take effect, he has thoughts, 1 
am told, of propoſing to me to go to 
Scotland, that, as the compliment 15, 1 
may put his houte there in ſuch order 
as our own is in, But this my mother 
intends to oppoſe for her own ſake ; be- 
cauſe, having relieved her, as the is 
pleaſed to ſay, of the houthuld cares, (for 
which my filter, you know, has no turn) 
they muſt again devolve upon her it ! 
go. And it e did not oppoſe it, 7 


-. thould ; for, believe me, I have no mind 


to be his houſekeeper; and 1 am ſure, 
were I to go with hint, I thonld be treat- 
ed rather as a ſervant than a ſiſter 
—perhaps, not the better becauſe I am 
his ſiſter. And it Mr. Lovelace ſhould 
follow me, things might be worſe than 
they are now. 

But I have. beſought my mother, who 
is apprehenſive of Mr. Lovelace's viſits, 
and for fear ot whom my uncles never 
ſtir out without arms and armed ſervants, 


(my brother alſo being near well enough 


to go abroad) to procure me permillion 
to be your gueſt tor a fortnight or ſo. — 
Will your mother, think you, my dear, 
give me leave? 

I dare not atk to go to my Dairy Houſe, 
as my good grandtather would call it ; 
tor I am now afraid of being thought 
to have a wiſh to enjoy that indepen- 
dence to which his will has intitled me : 
and as matters are fituated, ſuch a wiſh 
would be imputed to my regard to the 
man to whom they have now {o great an 
antipathy. And, indeed, could I be as 
eaſy and happy here as 1 uſed to be, k 


would defy that man and all his ſex; 
and never repent that I have given the 
power of my fortune into my father's 
hands. 


Just now, my mother has rejoiced 
me with the news that my requeſted per. 
miſſion is granted. Every one thinks it 
beſt that 1 ſhould go to you, except my 
brother. But he was told, that he muſt 
not expect to rule in every thing. Iam 


to be ſent for into the great parlour, 


where are my two uncles and my aunt 
Hervey, and to be acquainted with this 
conceſſion in form. 8 

Vou know, my dear, that there is a 
good deal of ſolemnity among us. But 
never was there a family more united in 
it's different branches than ours. Our 
uncles conlider us as their own children, 
and declare, that it is for our ſakes they 
live ſingle. So that they are adviſed 
with upon every article relating to us, 
or that may atfect us. It is therefore 
the leſs wonder, at a time when they 
underſtand that Mr. Lovelace is deter- 
mined 10 pay us an amcable viſit, as he 
calls it, (but which I am ſure cannot 
end amicably) that they ſhould both be 
conſulted upon the permiſſion I had de- 
fired to attend you. 


I WILL acquaint you with what paſſed 
at the general leave given me to be your 
gueſt. And yet I know that you will 
not love my brother the better tor my 
communication. But Jam angry with 
him myſelf, and cannot help it. And 
belides, it is proper to let yon know the 
terms I go upon, and their motives for 
permitting me to go. 

© Clary,” ſaid my mother, as ſoon as 
l entered the great parlour, „your re- 
© quett to go to Miſs Howe's tor a few 
days has been taken into conſideration, 
and granted—' ; 

© Much againſt mv hking, I aſſure 
© you,' ſaid my brother, rudely inter- 
rupting her. 

Son James!“ ſaid my father, and knit 
his brows. 

He was not daunted. His arm is in 
a fling. He often has the mean art to 
look upon that, when any thing is hinted 
that may be ſuppoſed to lead towards 
the leaſt favour to or reconciliation with 
Mr. Lovelace.—* Let the girl, then,“ [I 
am often the girl with him] © be pro- 
© hibited ſeeing that vile libertine.“ 

N. body {poke. 

Do you hear, ſiſter Clary?* taking 
their ſilence for approbation of what he 
had dictated; you are not to receive 
© viſits from Lord M. 's nephew.“ 

Every one itiil remained ſilent. 


— 
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Do vou ſo underſtand the licence 
« you have, Miſs ?* interrogated he. 

would be glad, Sir,“ ſaid I, to 
© underſtand that you are my Srother— 
«and that you would underſtand that 
© you are only my brother.“ 

0 the fond, fond heart!” witha ſneer 
of inſult, lifting up his hands. 

© Sir,” ſaid 1 to my father, © to your 
© juſtice I appeal: if I have deſerved 
reflection, let me not be ſpared. But 
it Jam to be anſwerable for the raſh- 
nels— ; 

No more No more of either ſide,“ 
{aid my father. © You are not to receive 
« the viſits of that Lovelace, though— 
Nor are you, ſon James, o reflect up- 
on your lifter. She is a worthy child.“ 


© Sir, I have done.” replied he-“ and 


yet I have „r honour at heart, as 
much as the honour of the reſt of the 
fazuly. 

And hence, Sir,“ retorted I, © your 
'unbrotherly reflections upon me ?? 

Well, but you obſerve, Miſs,” ſaid 
he, that it is not J. but your father, 
(that tells you, that you are not to re- 
(ceive the viſits of that Lovelace.” 

© Couſin Harlowe,' ſaid my aunt Her- 
vey, allow me to ſay, that my couſin 
« Clary's prudence may be confided in.“ 

Jam convinced it may,” joined my 
mother. 

© But, aunt— but, Madam,“ (put in 
my lifter )—* there is no hurt, I preſume, 
in letting my fiſter know the condition 
(ſhe goes to Miſs Howe upon; ſince, if 
che gets a knack of viſiting her there 

You may be ſure,” interrupted my 
uncle Harlowe, he will endeavour to 
( {re her there.“ 

So would ſuch an impudent man 
ere, faid my uncle Antony: and 
tis better tiere than Here.“ 

© Better no lere, ſaid my father.— 
command you,” (turning to me) on 
pain of diſpleaſure, that you ſee him 
not at all.“ 

*1 will not, Sir, in any way oi encou- 
'rgzement, I do aſſureè vou: nor at all 
l I can properly avoid it.“ 

Tou know with what indifference.” 
oc my mother, * the has hitherto ſeen 


(him.— Her prudeuce may be truſted to, 


das my ſiſter Hervey ſays.” 


With what appa—rent indifference !? 
oiled my brother. 
Son james l' ſaid my father ſternly. 
have done, Sir,” ſaid he. But again, 
47 provoking mauner, he reminded me 
9! the prohibition, 

Thus ended this conference, 


Will you engage, my dear, that the 


* 


hated man ſhall not come near your 
houſe ?—But what an inconſiſtence is 
this, when they conſent to my going, 
thinking his viſits ere no otherwiſe to be 
avoided !—But if he does come, I charge 
you never leave us alone together. 

As I have no reaſon to doubt a wel- 
come from your good mother, I will put 
every thing in order here, and be with 
you in two or three days. | 

Mean time, I am your moſt affettronate 
and obliged, CLARISSA HaRLOWE, 


LETTER VIE. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mis 
HOWE, ; 


[AFTER FR RETURN FROM HER.] 
HARLOWE PLACE, FEB. 20. 

Beg your excuſe for not writin 

ſooner. Alas, my dear, I have fa 
proſpects before me! My brother and 
ſiſter have ſucceeded in all their views. 
They have found out another lover for 
me; an hideous one - Yet he is encou- 
raged by every-body. No wonder that 
I was ordered home ſo ſuddenly. At 
an hour's warning !—No other notice, 
you know, than what was brought with 
the chariot that was to carry me back.— 
It was for fear, as I have been informed, 
[an unworthy fear !] that I ſhould have 
entered into any concert with Mr. Love- 
lace had I known their motive for com- 
manding me home; apprehending, it is 
evident, that I ſhould diflike the man 
they had to propoſe to me. 

And well might they apprehend fo : 
for who do you think he is? No other 
than that Solmes / Could you have 
believed it?—And they are all deter- 
mined too: my mother with the reſt !— 
Dear, dear excellence! how could ſhe be 
thus brought over, when I am aſſured, 
that on his firſt being propoſed ſhe was 
pleaſed to ſay, that had Mr. Solmes the 
Indies in poſſeſſion, and would endow me 
with them, ſhe ſhould not think him de- 
ſerving of her Clariſſa! 

The reception I met with at my re- 
turn, ſo different from what I uſed to 
meet with on every little abſence, [and 
now I had been from them three weeks] 
convinced me that I was to ſuffer for the 
happineſs I had had in your company 
and converſation for that moſt agreeable 

xeriod. Iwill give you an account of it. 

My brother met me at the door, and 
gave me his hand when 1 ſtepped out of 
the chariot. He bowed very low; Pray, 
« Miſs, favour me.“ —I thought it in 


- good-humour ; but found it afterwards 


mock-reſpect ; and ſo he led me in great 
Ss Eo torm, 
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form, I prattling all the way, enquiring 
of every body's health, (although I was 
ſo ſoon to ſee them, and there was hardly 


time for anſwers) into the great parlour ; 
_ Where were my father, mother, my two 


uncles, and ſiſter. | 

I was ſtruck all of a heap as ſoon as I 
entered, to ſee a ſolemnity which I had 
been ſo little uſed to on the like occaſions 
in the countenance of every dear relati- 
on. Theyall kept their feats. I ranto 
my father, and kneeled; then to my mo- 
ther; and met from both a cold ſakite; 
from my father a bleſſing but half pro- 
nounced ; my mother, indeed, called me 
child, but embraced me not with he 
uſual indulgent ardor. . | 

After J had paid my duty to my un- 
cles, and my compliments to my liſter, 
which ſhe received with ſolemn and ſtitf 
form, I was bid to fit down. But my 
heart was full: and I ſaid it became me 
to ſtand, if I could ſtand, upon a recep- 
tion ſo awful and unuſual. 1 as forced 
to turn my face from them, and pull out 
my handkerchief. 

My unbretherly” accuſer hereupon 
ſtood forth, and charged me with hauvy- 
ing received no leſs than e or fix t/tts 
at Miſs Howe's from the man they had 


all ſo much reaſon to hate; [that was 


the expreſlionJnotwithitanding the com- 
mands I had had to the contrary. And 
he bid me deny it if I could. 

I had never been uſed, I ſaid, to deny 
the truth, nor would I now. I owned 
I had in the three weeks paſſed ſeen the 
perſon I preſumed he meant en than 


- five or fix times. [“ Pray hear me, bro- 


ther,“ ſaid I; for he was going to 
flame out.] But he always eſked for 
« Mrs. or Miſs Howe, when he came.“ 

1 proceeded, That 1 had reaſon to be- 
heve, that both Mrs. Howe and Miſs, 
as matters ſtood, would much rather 
have excuſed his viſits; but they had 
more than once apologized, That hav- 
ing not the ſame reaſon my papa had to 
forbid him their houſe, his rank and for- 
tune entitled him to civility. 

You fee, my dear, I made not the pleas I 


mig lit have made. 


My brother ſeemed ready.to give a 
looſe to his paſſion : my father put on 
the countenance which always portends 
a gatherings ſtorm ; my uncles mutter- 
ingly whiſpered ; and my ſiſter aggra- 
vatingly held up her hands. While I 
begged to be heard out ;—and my mo- 
ther ſaid, * Let the ch:/a,” that was her 
kind word, *-be heard.“ 

I hoped, I ſaid, there was no harm 


done; that it became not me to preſcribe | 
to Mrs. or Miſs Howe who ſhould be 


their viſiters; that Mrs. Howe was at. 
ways diverted with the raillery that 
paſſed between Miſs and him; that 1 
had no reaſon to challenge her gueſt for 
my viliter, as I ſhould ſeem to haye done 


had 1 refuſed toigo into their com any 


when he was with them; that I had ne. 
ver ſeen him out of the preſence of one 
or both of thoſe ladies; and had ſigni. 
fied to him once, on his urging for a 
few moments private converſation with 
me, that unleſs a reconciliation were 
effected between my family and his, 
he muſt not expect that I would coun. 
tenance his viſits, much leſs give him an 
opportunity of that ſort. 

I told them further, That Miſs Howe 
ſo well underſtood my mind, that the 
never left me a moment while Mr. Love. 
lace was there: that when he came, if 1 
was not below in the parlour, I Would 


not ſuffer myſelf to be called to him; 


although I thought it would be an af. 
fectation which would give him advan. 
tage rather than.the contrary, if I had 
left company when he came in; or refu- 
ſed to enter into it when 1 found he 
would ſtay any time. a 

My brother heard me ont with ſuch a 
kind of impatience as ſhewed he was re- 
ſolved to be diffatisfied with me, fay 
what 1 would. The reſt, as the event 
has proved, behaved as if they would have 
been ſatisfied, had they not farther points 
to carry by intimidating me. All this 
made 1t evident, as I mentioned above, 
that they themſelves expected not. my 
voluntary compliance; and was a tacit 
con feſſion of the diſagreeableneſs of the 
perſon they had to propoſe. . 

I was no ſooner ſilent than my brother 
ſwore, although in my father's pre- 
ſence, (ſwore, unchecked either by eve 
or countenance) That for his part, he 
would eder be reconcied to that liber- 
tine: and that he would renounce me 
for a ſiſter, if I encouraged the ad- 
3 of a man ſo obnoxious to them 
all. a 


A man who had like to have been my 


brother's mur4erer, my ter ſaid, with 
a face even burſting with reſtraint of 
paſſion. | 

The poor Bella has, you know, 2 
plump high-fed face, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion. You, 1 know, will for- 
give me for this liberty of ſpeech ſooner 
tnan I can forgive myſelf :, yet how can 
one be ſuch a reptile as not to turn 
when trampled upon! 

My father, with vehemence both of 
action and voice, [my father has, you 
know, a terrible voice when he is angry 


told me that I had met with too much 
| indul- 


— am „ „ — 


indulgence in bein allowed to refuſe 
this gentleman, and the other gentleman 
and it was now (is turn to be obeyed. 

Very true, my mother ſaid: —and 
hoped his will would not now be difpu- 
ted by a child fo favoured. 

To ſhew they were all of a ſentiment, 
my uncle Harlowe ſaid, he hoped his 
beloved nicce only wanted to know her 
aiher's will, to obey it. | 

And my uncle Antony, in his rougher 
manner, added, That ſurely 1 would not 
give them reaſon to apprehend, that 1 
thought my grandfather's favour to me 
had made me independent of them all. 
If 1 did, he would tell me, the will 
could be ſet aſide, and fhould. 

I was aſtoniſhed, you mult needs think. 
— Whoſe addreſſes now,” thought I, 
eis this treatment preparative to?— 
ir. Wyerley's again?—or whoſe ?? 
And then, as high compariſons, where 


His concerned, ſooner than low, come 


into young people's heads; be it for 
whom it will, this is wooing as the 
Lagliſh did for the heireſs of Scotland 
in the time of Edward the Sixth. But 
that it could be for Solmes, how ſhould 
it enter into my head? 

I did not know, I faid, that I had 
given occaſion for this harſhneſs. I 
oped 1 ſhould always have a juſt ſenſe 
ot every one's favourto me, ſuperadded 
to the duty I owed as a daughter and a 
niece: but that I was ſo much ſurprized 
at a reception ſo unuſual and unexpect- 
ed, that I hoped my papa and mamma 
would give me leave to retire, in order 
to recollect myſelf. 

No one gainſaying, I made my ſilent 
— and withdrew — leaving 
my brother and fiſter, as I thought, 


pleaſed ; and as if they wanted to con- 


gratulate each other on having occaſion- 
ed lo levere a beginning to be made 
with me. 

I went up to my chamber, and there 
with my faithful Hannah deplored the 
determined face which the new propoſal 
n was plain they had to make me wore. 


| had not recovered myſelf when 1. 


Was fert for down to tea. I begged by 
my maid to be excuſed attending: but 
01 the repeated command, went down 
un as much cheertiulne's as I could 
ume; and had a new fault to clear 
myſelf of : for wy brother, ſo pregnant 
a'hing is determined ill-will, by inti- 
nations equally rude and intelligible, 
tarzed my deſire of being excufed 
ung down, to ſullens, becauſe a cer- 
tun perſon had been ſpoken againſt, upon 
„om, as he ſuppoſed, my fancy ran. 


4 particular friendſhip for. 
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I, us ſuch a reflection deſerves: but 
© I forbear. If I do not find a brother 
© in you, you ſhall have a ſiſter in ne. 

Pretty meekneſs!* Bella whiſper, 
ingly ſaid; looking at my brother, and 
lifting up her lip 4a contempt. 

He, with an imperious air, bid me 
deſerve his love, and I ſhould be ſure 
to have it. 

As we ſat, my mother, in her admi- 
rable manner, expatiated upon brother- 
ly and ſiſterly love; indulgently blamed 
my brother and ſiſter for having taken 
up diſplenſure too lightly againſt me; 
and politically, if I may ſo ſax, anſwer- 
ed for my obedience to my father's will. 
en it would be all well, my father was 
pleaſed to lay: Then they H doat 
me, was my brother's expretfion : Love 
me as well as ever, was my ſiſter's; and 
my uncles, That I then fouls be the pride 
their hearts. — But, alas! what a for- 
eiture of all theſe muſt 1 make 

This was the reception 1 had on my 
return from you. 

Mr. Solmes came in befcre we had 
done tea. My uncle Antony preſented 
him to me, as a gentleman he had a 
My uncle 
Harlowe in terms equally favourable for 
him. My father ſaid, © Mr. Solmes is 
my friend, Clariſſa Harlowe.*” My mo- 
ther looked at him, and looked at me, 
now- and- then, as he fat near me, I 
thought with concern. —I at ker, with 
eyes appealing for pity. At im, when 
could glance at him, with diſguſt little 
ſhort of aflrightment. While my bro» 
ther and ſiſter Mr. Solmes'd him, and 
Sirr'd him up, at every word. So ca- 
reſſed, in thort, by all — yet ſuch a 
wretch!—But Iwill at preſent only add, 
My, humble thanks and duty to your 
hunoured. mother; (to whom I will 
particularly write, to expreſs the grate- 
tul ſenſe I have of her goodneſs to me) 
and that I am your ever obliged 

CL. HARLOWE, 


LETTER VIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


FEB. 24. 

HEY drive on here at a furious rate. 

The man lives here, I think. He 
cqurts them, and is more and mo 
a favourite. Such terms! ſuch ſettle. 

ments!“ That's the cry. 

O my dear, that I had not reaſon to 


| deplore the family-fault, immenſely rich 


a they all are! But this I may the more 


| uareſervedly fay to you, as we have 


' I could eafily anſwer you, Sir, ſaid joined in the ſame concern: I, for a 


1 ; father 
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father and uncles; you, for a mother; 

in every other reſpect faultleſs. 
Hitherto, I ſeem to be delivered over 

to my brother, who pretends as great 

love to me as ever. | 

| You may believe, I have been very 

ſincere with him. But he affects to rall 


me, and not to believe it. poſſible, that 


one ſo dutitul and fo diſcreet as his ſiſter 
Clary can reſolve to diſoblige all her 
friends. | 

Indeed, I tremble at the proſpeR be- 
fore me; for it is evident that they are 
ſtrangely determined. 

My father and mother induſtriouſly 
avoid giving me oppyrtunity of ſpeaking 
to them alone. Thyy aſk not for my 
approbation, intending, as it ſhould ſeem, 
to ſuppoſe me into their will. And with 
them 1 ſhall hope to prevail, or with no— 
body. They have not the zutereſt in 
compelling me, as my brother and ſiſ- 
ter have: J ſay leſs therefore to them, 
reſerving my whole force for an audi- 
ence of my father, if he will permit me 
a patient ear. How difficult is it, my 
dear,. to give a negative where both 

duty and inclination join td make one 
wiſh to oblige! | 

I have already ſtood the ſhock of three 
of this man's particular viſits, beſides 
my ſhare in his more general ones; and 


it is impoſlible I ſhouldever endure him. 
He has but a very ordinary thare of un- 
derſtanding; is very illiterate ; knows 
nothing but the value of eftates, and 
' how to improve them, and what belongs 


to land-jobbing and huſbandry. Yet 
am I as one ſtupid, I think. They have 
begun ſo cruelly with me, that I have 
not ſpirit enough to aſſert my own nega- 
tive. 

They had endeavoured it ſeems toin- 
Auence my good Mrs. Norton before 1 
came home—ſo intent are they to car- 
ry their point! And her opinion not 
being to their liking, ſhe has been told 
that the would do well to decline viſiting 
here for the preſent: yet ſhe is the per- 
ſon of all the world, next to my mo- 
ther, the moit likely to prevail upon 
me, were the meaſures they are engaged 

in reaſonable meaſures, or ſuch as „e 
could think ſo. 

My aunt likewiſe, having fad that ſhe 
did not think her niece could ever be 
brought to like Mr. Solmes, has been 
obliged to learn another lefon. 

I am to have a viſit from her to-mor- 
row. And, fhnce I haveretuſed fo much 
as to hear from my brother and fifter 
what the noble [ſettlements are to be, 
the is to acquaint nie with the particu- 
lars; and to receive from me my deter- 


— — — 
mination : for my father, I am told, will 
not have patience but to ſuppoſe that 
I ſhall ſtand in oppoſition to his will, 

Mean time, it has been ſignified to 
me, that it will be acceptable if I do not 
think of going to church next Sunday, 

The fame lignification was made me 
for laſt Sunday; and I obeyed. They 
are apprehenſive that Mr. Lovelace will 
be there with delign to come home with 
me. 

Help me, dear Miſs Howe, to alittle 
of your charming fpirit: I never more 
wanted it. . 

The man, this Solmes, you may ſup. 
poſe, has no reaſon to boaſt of his pro. 
greſs with me. He has not the ſenſe to 
ſay any thing to the purpoſe. His court. 
ſhip indeed is to em; and my brother 


- pretends to court me as his proxy, truly! 


—l utterly to my brother reject his ad- 
dreſs; but thinking a perſon ſo well 
received and recommended by all my 
family, entitled to good manners, all 
I ſay againſt him 1s attectedly attributed 
to coyneſs: and he, not being ſenſible 
of his own imperfections, believes that 
my avoiding him when I can, and the 
reſerves I expreſs, are owing to nothing 
elſe: for, as I ſaid, all his courtſlip is 
to them; and I have no opportunity of 
ſaying, * No!” to one who aſks me not 
the queſtion. And ſo, with an air of 
menmſh ſuperiority, he ſeems rather to 
pity the baſhful girl, than to apprehend 
that he ſhall not ſucceed. 

i FEBRUARY 25. 

I nave had the expected conference 
with my aunt. 

I have been obliged to hear the man's 
propoſals from her; and have been alſo 
told what their motives are for eſpoul- 
ing his intereſt with ſo much warmth. 
I am even loth to mention how equally 
unjuſt it is for him-to make ſuch offers, 
or for thoſe I am bound to reverence to 
accept of them. I hate him more than 
before. One great eſtate is already ob- 
tained at the expence of the relations 
to it, though diſtant relations; my bro- 
ther's, I mean, by his godmother : and 
this has given the hope, however chime- 
rical that hope, of procuring others, 
and that my own at beaſt may revert tv 
the family. And yet, in my opinion, 
the world is but one great family. Ori. 
ginally it was ſo. What, then, is this 
narrow ſelfiſhneſs that reigns in us, but | 
relationſhip remembered againſt rela- 
tionſhip f.-rgot? 

But here, upon my abſolute refuſal 
of him upon any terms, have 1 had a 
lignification made me that wounds me 


to the heart. How can I tell it TM 
CT 
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tions 
bro- 
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Yet I muſt. It is my dear, that 1 muſt 
not for a month to come, or till licence 
obtained, correſpond with any-body out 
of the houſe. | 

My brotker, upon my aunt's report, 
(made, however, as I am informed, in 
the gentleſt manner, and even giving 
remote hopes, which ſhe had no com- 
miſſion from me to give) brought me, 
n authoritative terms, the prohibition. 

Not to Miſs Howe!“ ſaid I. 

No, not to Miſs Howe, Madam, 
numingly: © for have you not acknow- 
edged that Lovelace is a favourite 
there?“ ! 

See, my dear Miſs Howe! 

And do you think, brother, this is 
the way— | 

« Do you look to that.—But your let- 
(ters-will be ſtopped, I can tell you.“ 
—And away he flung. | 

My fiſter came to me ſoon after.— 
(Siſter Clary, you are going on in a 
ine way, I underſtand. But as there 
are people who are ſuppoſed to harden 
(yon againſt your duty, I am to tell 
vou, that it will be taken well if you 
avoid viſits or viſiting for a week or 
two till farther order.“ 

(Can this be from thoſe who have 
'anthority— 


Alk them; aſk them, child!“ with 


itvirl of her finger. —* I have delivered 
my meſſage. - Your father will be 
'obeyed. He is willing to hope you 
'ty be all obedience, and would pre- 
' vent all zneztements to refractorineſs.“ 
know my duty,” faid I ; and hope 
'| ſhall not find 1mpoſſible conditions 
'annexed to it.“ 
A pert young creature, vain and con- 
"td, ſhe called me. I was the only 
age, in my own wiſe opinion, of what 
nus right and fit. She, for her part, 
dong ſeen into my ſpecious ways: 
4 now I ſhould ſhew every-budy what 
nas at bottom. 4 
Dear Bella!* ſaid I, hands and 
"es lifted up, © why all this ?—Dear, 
Gar Bella, why— 
None, of your dear, dear Bella's to 
e. — tell you, I fee through your 
wutcicrafts,) [That was her ſtrange 
word.] And away the flung; adding, 
ie went, „And ſo will every-hudy 
ue very quickly, I dare ſay.“ 
'Blefs me,” ſaid I to myſelf, what a 
er have I! How have l deſerved this?” 
en T again regretted my grandfa— 
ers too diſtinguiſhing goodneſs to me. 


5 FEB. 25. IN THE EVENING. 
Var my brother and ſiſter have {aid 


| walked about the room. 
| with intent to threw myſelf at his leet ; 
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againſt me I cannot tell: but I am in 


heavy diſgrace with my father. 

I was ſent for down to tea. I went 
with a very cheerful aſpect : but had 
occaſion ſoon to change it. 

Such a ſolemnity in every-body's 
countenance My mother's eyes were 
fixed upon the tea-cups ; and when the 
looked up, it was heavily, as if her eye- 
lids had weights upon them; and then 
not to me. My father fat half-aſide in 
his elbow- chair, that his head might 
be turned from me; his hands claſped, 
and waving, as it were, up and down; 
his fingers, poor dear gentleman! in 
motion, as if angry to the very ends of 
them. My ſiſter ſat ſwelling. My bro- 
ther looked at me with ſcorn, having 
meaſured me, as I may ſay, with his 
eyes as I entered, from head to foot. 
My aunt was there, and looked upon 
me as if with kindneſs reſtrained, bend- 
ing coldly to my compliment to her as 
ſhe ſat; and then caſt an eye firſt on my 
brother, then on my ſiſter, as if to give 
the reaſon {ſo I am willing to conſtrue 
it] of her unuſual ſtiffneſs. —Bleſs me, 
my dear! that they ſhould chuſe to in- 
timidate rather than invite a mind, till 
now, not thought either unperſuadable 
or ungenerous ! 

I took my ſeat. Shall I make tea, 
« Madam?” to my mother.—I always 
uſed, you know, my dear, to make tea. 

©N.!? a very ſhort ſentence, in one 
very ſhort word, was the expreſſive an- 
ſwer. And the was pleaſed to take the 
caniſter in her own hand. 

My brother bid the footman who at- 
tended, leave the room; * I,” ſaid he, 
© will pour out the water.” 

My heart was up at my mouth. I 
did not know what to do with myſelf, 
© What is to follow ?* thought I. 

Jutt after the ſecond diſh, out ſtepped 


my mother.—* A word with you, ſiſter 


© Hervey!” taking her in her hand. 
Preſently my lifter dropped away. Then 
my brother. So I was left alone with 
my father. | 

He locked ſo very ſternly, that my. 
heart faiied me, as twice or thrice I 
would have addrefed myfelf to him: 
nothing but ſolemn filence on all hands 
hav ing paſſed before. 

At laft, I aſked, If it were his plea- 
ſure that I ſhould pour him out another 
d:ſh. | 

He anſwered me with the ſame angry 
monoſyllable which I had received from 
my mother betore; and then aroſe, and 
I arole too, 


but 
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© hopes, but of facts. 
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but was too much over-awed by his 


ſternneſs, even to make ſuch an expreſ- 
fion of my duty to him as my heart over- 


flowed with. 


At laſt, as he ſupported himflf, be. 
cauſe of his gout, on the back of a chair, 
F rook a little more courage ; and ap- 

oaching him, beſought him toacquaint 
ab 8 qu 
me in what | had offended him. 

He turned from me, and in a ſtrong 
voice, Clariſſa Harlowe,* faid he, 
* know that I will be obeyed.” 

God forbid, Sir, that you ſhould 
© not !—I have never yet oppoſed your 
© will" 

Nor I your whimſies, Clariſſa Har- 
©lowe,” interrupted he.—* Don't let me 
© run the fate of all who ſhew indul- 
© yence to your ſex; to be the more 
© contradicted for mine to you.” 

My tather, you know, my dear, has 
not (any more than my bruther) a kind 
opinion of our ſex; although there is 
not a more condefcending wife in the 
world than my mother, | 

I was going -to make proteſtations of 
duty — * No proteſtations, girl! No 
«© words! Iwill not be prated to! I will 
be obryed! I have no child, I will have 
© no child, but an obedient one.” | 

Sir, you never had reaſon, I hope—-' 

Tell me not what I never 4ad, but 
© what 1 have, and what I hall have.” 

Good Sir, be pleaſed to hear me— 
© my brother and my ſiſter, I fear—' 

© Your brother and litter ſhall not be 
* ſpoken againſt, girl !—They have a 
© juſt concern for the honour of my fa- 
« mily.” = 

And J hope, Sir—" 

© Hope nothing. — Tell me not of 
I aſk nothing of 
© you but what is in your power to com- 
* ply with, and what it is your dity to 
* comply with.” 

Then, Sir, I W.,“ comply with it 
* but yet I hope from your goodne's — 

No expoſtulations! No 6ut's, - girl ! 
No qualifyings! 1 will be obeyed, 1 
tell you; and cheerfully todo or you 
© are no child of mine! 

I wept. | 

© Let me, beſeech yon, my d-ar and 
*evcr-honoured papa,” (and | dropped 
down on my knees) * that I may have 
* only yours and my mamma's will, and 
* not my brother's, to obey.” 

I was going on; but he was pleaſed to 
withdraw, leaving me on the floor; ſay- 
ing, That he. would not hear me thus 
by ſubtilty and cunning aiming to diſtin— 
guiſh away my duty; repeating, that he 
would be obeyed. 


' 


. 
5 


My heart is tos full—ſo full, that it 
may endanger my duty, were 1 to try to 
unburden it to you on this occaſion : o 
I will lay down my pen—but can—Yet 
poſitively, I will lay down my pen 


LETTER 1X. 


' MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 


HOWE. 


| FER. 26. IN THE MORNING, 
M* aunt, who ſtaid here laſt night, 
made me a viſit this morning as 

ſoon as it was light. She tells me, that 
I was left alone with my father yeſterday 
on purpoſe that he might talk with me 
on my expected obedience ; but that he 
owned he was put beſide his purpoſe by 
reflecting on ſomething my brother had 


told him in my disfavour, and by hes 


impatience but to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a 
gentle ſpirit as mine had hitherto ſeemed 
to be, ſhould preſume to diſpute his will 


in a point where the advantage of the 


whole family was to be fo greatly pro- 
moted by my compliance. 

I find, by few words which drop. 
pe unawares from my aunt, that they 
ave all an abſolute dependence upon 
wl at they ſuppole to be meekneſs in my 
temper. But in this they may be miſ- 
taken; for I verily think, upon a ſtrict 
examination of myſelf, that I have al- 
moſt as much in me of my father's as of 
my mother's family. 

My uncle Harlowe, it ſeems, is againſt 
driving me upon extremities ; but my 
brother has engaged, that the regard | 
have four. my reputation, and my princt- 
ples, will bring me round to my duty— 
that's the expreſſion. Perhaps 1 hill 
hive reaſon to wiſh I had not Known 
this. 

My aunt adviſes me to ſubmit, for the 
preſent, to the interdicts they have laid 
me under; and, indeed, to encourage 
Mr. Solmes's addreſs. I have abſolutely 
refuſzd the latter let what will (as I have 
told her) be the conſequence. The vi- 
liting-prohibition I will conform to: 
but as to that of not correfponding with 
vou, nothing but the menace that our 
letters ſhall be intercepted can engig* 
my obſervation of it. 

She believes that this order is from 
my father, and that my mother has not 
been conſulted upon it: ſhe ſays that if 
is given, as ſhe has reaſon to think, 
purely in conſideration to me, leſt | 
ſhould mortally offend him ; and this 
from the incitements of other people, 
(meaning you and Miſs Lioyd, I make 


no doubt) rather than by my own * 


running into rebellion, and ſo forfeiting 
every thing ! But this is all owing to the 
young man's wiſdom of my brother—a 
plotter without a head, and a brother 
without a heart! 

How happy might 1 have been with 
any other brother in the world but James 
Harlowe; and with any other ſiſter but 
his ſiſter! Wonder not, my dear, that I 
who uſed to chide you for theſe ſort of 
liberties with my relations, now am 
more undutiful than you ever was un- 
kind. I cannot bear the thought of be- 
ing deprived of the principal pleaſure of 
my lite ; for ſuch is your converſation 
by perſon and by letter. And who, be- 
fides, can bear to be made the dupe of. 
ſuch low cunning, operating with ſuch 
high and arrogant paſſions? ; 

at can you, my dear Miſs Howe, 
condeſcend to carry on a private corre- 
ſpondence with me ?—lf you can, there 
is one way I have thought of by which 
it: may be done. 

You muſt remember the Green Lane, 
as we call it, that runs by the ſide of the 
wood-houſe and poultry-yard where I 
keep my bantams, pheaſants, and pea- 
hens, which generally engage my notice 
twice aday; the more my favourites be- 
cauſe they were my grandfather's, and 
recommended to my care by him; and 
theretore brought hither from my dairy- 
liouſe ſince his death. 

The lane is lower than the floor of the 
wood-houſe ; and in the ſide of the 
wood-houſe the boards are rotted away 
down to the floor for half an ell toge- 
ther in ſeveral places. Hannah can ſte 
into the lane, and make a mark wit 
chalk where a letter or parcel may be 

uſhed in under ſome ſticks; which may 

ſo managed as to be an unſuſpected 


cover for the written depoſits from 
either, 


I nave been juft now to look at the 
place, and find it will anſwer : ſs your 
faithful Robert may, without coming 
near the houſe, and as only paſſing 
through the Green Lane, which leads 
to two or three farm-houſes, [out of li- 
very if you pleaſe] very eaſily take from 

ace my letters, and depoſit yours. 
is place is the more convenient, 
becauſe it js ſeldom reſorted to but by 
8 * or Hannah, on the above · men · 
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fide. 


tioned account ; for it is the general 
ſtorehouſe for firing; the wood for con- 
ſtant uſe being nearer the houle. 

One corner of this being ſeparated off 
for the rooſting-place of my little poul- 
try, either ſhe or I ſhall never want a 
pretence to go thither. 

Try, my dear, the ſucceſs of a letter 
this way ; and give me your opinion and 
advice what to do in this diſgraceful ſitu- 
ation, as I cannot but call it ; and what 
you think of my proſpects, and what 
yon would do in my caſe. 

But, before-hand, 1 will tell you that 
your advice muſt not run in favour of 
this Solmes : and yet, it is very likely, - 
they will endeavour to engage your mo- 
ther, in order to induce you, who have 
ſuch an influence over me, to favour 
him. 

Yet, on ſecond thoughts, if you ins 
cline to that ſide of the queſtion, 1 would 
have you write your whole mind. De- 
termined as I. think I am, and cannot 


help it, I would at leaſt give a patient 


hearing to what may be ſaid on the other 
For my regards are not ſo much 
engaged [upon my word they are not; 
I know not myſelf it they be] to ano- 
ther perſon-as ſome of my friends ſup- 
po and as you, giving way to your 
ively vein, upon his laſt viſits, affected 
to ſuppoſe. What preferable favour I 
may have for him to any other perſon, 
is owing more to the uſage he has re- 
ceived, and for my ſake borne, than to 
any perſonal conſideration... 

I write a few lines of grateful ac- 
knowledgment to your good mother for 
her tavours to me in the late happy pe- 
riod, 1 fear I ſhall never know ſuch 
another. I hope ſhe will forgive me 
that I did not write ſooner. 

The bearer, if ſuſpected and examin- 
ed, is to produce that as the only one he 
carries. 

How do needleſs watchfulneſs and 
undue reſtraint produce artifice and 
contrivance! I ſhould abhor theſe clan- 
deſtine correſpondences, were they not 
forced upon me. They have ſo mean, 
ſo low an appearance to myſelf, that I 
think I ought not to expect that you 
ſhould take part in them. 

But why (as I have alſo expoſtulated 
with my aunt) muſt I be puſhed into a 
ſtate which I have no with to enter into, 
although I reverence it? Why ſhould 
not my brother, ſo many years older, 
and ſo earneſt to ſee me engaged, be firſt 
engaged? And why ſhould not my ſiſter 
be firſt provided for? | 


8 hers I conclude theſe unavailing 
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expoſtulations, with the aſſurance that 1 
am, and ever will be, your affc&tonate 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


JL. „ 


M13S ROWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 
FER, 27. 
HA odd heads ſome people 
have!—Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
to be ſacrificed in marriage to Mr. Ro- 
ger Solmes !—Altonithing ! 
I muft not, you ſav, give my advice in 
favour of this man !—Y ou now cenvince 
me, my dear, that you are nearer of 
kin than I thought you to the family 
that could think of fo prepoſterous a 
match, or you would never. have had 
the leyſt notion of my adviling in his 
favour. # 
Ak tor his picture. You know I have 
a good hand at drawing an ugly like- 
neſs. But I'll fee a little further fit; 


for who knows what may happen, lince 


matters are in ſuch a train, and fince 
yon have not the courage to oppole ſo 
overwhelming a torrent? 

You aſk me to help you to a little of 
my ſpirit.— Are you in earneſt? But it 
will not now 1 doubt do you ſervice—it 
will not fit naturally upon vou. You are 
your 'mother's girl, think what you 
will; and have violent ſpirits to contend 
with. Alas! my dear, you ſhonld have 
borrowed ſome of mine a little fooner— 
that is to ſay, before you had given the 
management of your eſtate into the 
hands of thoſe who think they have a 
prior claim to it. What though a /2- 
ther's!—Has not that father two elder 
children? Aud do they not both bear 
more of ins ftamp and image than you 


do- ray, my dear, Call nie not to ac- 
count for this free queſtion; lett your 


application ot my meaning, on exami- 
nation, prove to be as fevere as ther. 

Now I have launched out a little, in- 
dulge me one word more in the tame 
ſtran—l will be decent, 1 promite you. 
I think you might have known that 
AVARICE and Exvy are two pallions 
that are not to be ſatisfied; the one by 
giving. the other by the envied perſon's 
continuing to deſerve and excel,-—Fuel, 

fuel both, all the world over, to flames 
inlatiate and devouring. 

But ſince you aſk tor my opinion, you 
mult tell me all vou know or turmile 
of their inducements. And if vou will 
not forbid me to make extracts from 

your letters for the entertainment oft my 
aunt aud coufin in the little ifland, who 


long to hear more of your attairs, it will 
be very obliging. 


But you are ſo tender of ſome people 
who have no tenderpets fur any-body 
but themſelves, that I muſt conjure yuu 
to ſpeak out. Remember, that a triend. 
ſhip like. ours admits of no relerves, 
You may truſt my impartiality. It 
would be an affront to your own judg. 
ment, if you did not: for do you not 
aſk my advice? And have you not taught 
me that triendthip ſhould never give a 
bias againſt juſtice ?-—-Juſtity them, 
therefore, if you can. Let us ſee if 
there be any /enſe, whether ſufficient 
reaſon or not, in their choice. At pre» 


tent I cannot (and yet | know a good 


deal of your family) have any concep- 
tion how al/ of them, your mother aud 
your aunt Hervey in particular, can 
join with the reſt againſt judgments 
given. As to ſome ot the others, I cane 


not wonder at any thing they do, or at- 


tempt to do, where felt is concerned, 
You atk, why may not your brother 
be firſt engaged in wedlock? l' tell you 
why : his temper and his arrogance are 
too well known to induce women he 
would aſpire to, to receive his addreſſes, 
notwithſtanding his great independent 
acquilitions, and ſtill greater proſpects. 


Let me tei you, my dear, thofe acquili- 


tions have given him more pride than 


reputation. To me he is the moſt into- 


lerable creature that I ever converſed 
with. The treatment you blame, he me- 
rited from one whom he addreſſed with 
the air of a perſon who preſumes that he 
is about to confer a favour, rather than 
to receive one. | lever loved to mortity 
proud and inſolent ſpirits. What, think 
vou, makes me bear Hickman near me, 
but that the man is humble, and knows 
and keeps luis diſtance ? 

As to your queſtion, Why your elder 
ſiſter may not be firſt provided for? I 
antiwer, Becaute the muſt have no man, 
but one who has a great and clear eſtate; 
that's one thing. Another is, Becaule 
he has a younger ſiſter. Pray, my dear, 
be ſo good as to tell me, What man of 
a great and clear eſtate would think of 
that elder ſiſter, while the younger were 
lingle? b 

You are all too rich to be happy, 
child. For mutt not each of you, by the 
conſtitutions of your family, marry te 
be f richer? People who know in what 
their main excellence conliſts, are not to 
be blamed (are they ?) tor cultivating 
and improving what they think moſt va- 
luable ?—Is true happineſs any part © 
your family view So far from it, t 10 
none of your family but yourſelt cou 


be happy were they not rich. oP 
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them fret on, grumble and grudge, and 
accanulate; and wondering what ails 
them that they have not happineſs when 
they have riches, think the cauſe is want 
of more; and ſo go on heaping up, till 
Death as greedy an accumulator as 
themſelves, gathers them into his garner. 

Well, then, once more I ſay, do you, 
my dear, tell me what you know of their 
avowed and general motives; and I will 
tell vou more than vou will tell zz- of their 
fulings! Your aunt Hervey, you ſay, 
has told you Why mult 1 atk you to let 
me know them, when you condeſcend to 
aſk my advice on tlie eccation ? 

That they prohibit your correſpond- 
ence with me, is a wiſdom 1 neither won- 
der at, nor bla e them for ; ſince it is 
an evidence to me in# they know their 
own folly: and if tha do, is it ſtrange 
thai they ſhould be atraid to truſt ano— 
ther's judgine. t upon it? 

| am glad vou have found out a way 
to correſpond with me. IJ approve it 
moch I ſhall more, it this firſt trial of 
it prove ſucceſsful. But ſhonld it not, 
and ſhould it fall into the:r hands, it 
would not concern me but for your-ſake. 

We have h ard before you wrote, that 
all was not right betveen your relations 
and you at your coming home: that 
Mr. Solmes vilited you, and that with 
proſpect of ſucceſs. But I concluded 
the miſtake lay in the perſon ; and that 
his adireſs was to Miſs Arabella. And 
had ſh? been as youd-natured as your 
plump ones generally are, I ſhould have 
thought her too good for him. © This 
mut certainly be the thing,” thought 
I; and my beloved friend is ſent tor 
„to advile and aſſiſt in her nuptial pre- 
paration Who Knows,” ſaid | to my 
mother, © but that when the man has 
' thrown aſide his yellow full-buckled 
* peruke, and his broad- brimmed bea- 
' ver,” (both of which, I ſuppoſe, were 
dir Olive: 's belt of long ſtanding) * he 
may cut a tolerable figure dangling to 
church with Miſs Bell !—The woman, 
me obſerves, /tould excel the man in 
{tures : and where can ſhe match ſo 
weil for a foil ? 

| mdniged this ſurmize againſt ru- 
mour, becauſe I could not believe that 
"ne avinrdeſt people in England could be 
Het abſurd as to think of this man for 
ou. 

We heard, moreover, that you re- 
end no viſiters. I could aſſign no rea- 
ton this; except that the preparations 
tr your fiſter were to be private, and 
"1" ceremeny ſudden, for fear this man 
wa, as another man did, change his 
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mind. Miſs Lloyd and Miſs Biddulph 
were with me to enquire what I knew of 
this; and of your not being-at church, 
either morning or afternoon, the Sunday 
after your return from us; to the diſap- 
pointment of a little hundred of your 
admirers, to uſe their words. It was 
ealy for me to gueſs the reaſon to be 
what you confirm Their apprehenſions 
that Lovelace would be there, and at- 
tempt to wait on yon home. 

My mother takes very kindly your 
compliments in your letter to her. Hef 
words upon relating it were; Miſs Cla- 
* rifſa Harlowe is an admirable young 
lady: wherever the goes, ſhe confers 
© a favour; whomever ſhe leaves, ſhe 
© fills with regret.'——And then a little 
comparative reflection; * O my Nancy, 
that you had a little of her ſweet oblig- 
ingneſs!“ 

No matter. The praiſe was yours. 

You are me; and I enjoyed it. The 
more enjoyed it, becauſe—Shall I tell 
you the truth ?—B-cauſe 1 think myſelf 
as well as I am—Were it but for this 
reaſon; That had I twenty brother 
James's, and twenty ſiſter Bell's, not ono 
of them, nor all of them joined together, 
would dare to treat me as your's prefutne 
to treat you. The perſon who will bear 
much ſhall have much to bear, all the 
world through: it is vour own ſenti— 
ment, grounded upon the ſtrongeſt in- 
ſtance tleit can be given in your own fa- 
mily; though you have fo little improv- 
ed bv it. 
The reſult is this, That Jam fitter for 
this world than you: yon for the next 
than me —that's the difterence.—But 
long, long, for my ſake, and for hun- 
dreads of ſakes, may it be before vou quit 
us for company more congenial to you, 
and more worthy of you! 

I communicated to my mother the ac- 

count you give of your ſtrange recepti- 

on; alſo what a horrid wretch they have 
found out for you; and the compulſory 
treatment they give you. It only ſet her 
on magnifying her lenity to me on my 
tyranmcal behaviour, as ſhe will call it, 
[mothers muſt have their way, you know, 
my dear] to the man whom ſhe ſo warmly 
recommends, againſt whom it ſeems there 
can be no juſt exception: and expa- 
tiating upon the complaiſance I owe her 
for her indulgence. So | believe I muſt 


communicate to her nothing tarther— 
eſpecially as | know ſhe would condemn 
the correſpondence between us, and that 
between vou and Lovelace, as clandeſtine 
and undutitul proceedings, and divulge 


our ſecret beſides: for duty implicit is her 
cry 
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cry. And moreover ſhe lends a pretty | 
openear tothe preachments of that ſtarch 
old batchelor your uncle Antony ; and 
for an example to ker daughter would 
be more careful how ſhe takes your part, 
be the cauſe ever ſo juſt. 

Yet is not this right policy neither. 
For people who ailow nothing will be 
granted nothing : in other words, thoſe 
whoaim at carrying too many points will 
not be able to carry any. 

But can you divine, my dear, what 
that old preachment - making plump- 
hearted ſoul your uncle Antony means 


by his frequent amblings hither i—There 


is ſuch {:nirking and ſmiling between my 
mother and him! Such mutual praiſes 
of ceconomy ; and, * That is my way! — 


and © This I do!'—and 1 am glad it 


© has your approbation, Sir“ and You 
look into every thing, Madam ' 
Nothing would be done, if I did not!“ 
Such exclamations againſt . ſervants ! 
Such exaltings of ſelf! And dear-heart, 
and gond-lack and 's a-day / — And 
now-and-then their converſation ſinkin 
into a whiſpering accent, if I come croſs 
them !—I'I tell yon, my dear, I don't 
above half like it. | 

» Only that theſe old batchelors uſually 
take as many years to reſolve upon ma- 
trimony as they can reaſonably expect to 
live, or I ſhould be ready to fire upon 
his viſits; and to recommend Mr. Hick - 
man to my mother's acceptance, 1s a 
much more eligible man : for what he 
wants in years, bo makes up in gravity : 
and it you will not chide me, I will ſay, 
That there is a primneſs in both (eſpect- 
ally when the man has preſumed too 
much with me upon my mother's favour 
for him, and is under diſcipline on that 


account) as makes them ſeem near of 


kin : and then in contemplation of my 
ſaucineſs, and what they both bear from 
it, they ſigh away land ſeem ſo might- 
ily to compaſſionate each other, that if 
ity be but one remove from love, I am 
in no danger, while they are both in a 
great deal, and don't know it. 
Now, my dear, | know you will he 
upon me with our grave airs: ſo in for 


the.lamb, as the ſaying is, in for the erg; 


and do you yourſelf look about you: tor 
I' have a pull with »-1 by way of being 
aforehand. Hunnmiba!, we read, always 
adviſed to attack the Romans upon their 
own territories. 

You are pleaſed to fay, and upor your 
word too That your regards (4 mighty 
quaint word for affettrons) are not ſo much 
engaged, as ſome of your friends ſuppoſe, to 
another perſon. What need you give one 
to imagine, my dear, that the laſt month 
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or two has been a period extremely fa. 
vourable to that other perſon; whom it 
has made an obliger of the niece for his 
patience with the uncles. 

But, to paſs that by—So muck engaged! 
— How much, my dear ?—Shall I. infer} 
Some of your friends ſuppoſe à great deal. 
You ſeem to own @ itte. 

Don't be angry. It is all fair : becauſe 
you have not acknowledged to me that 
little. People, I have heard you ſay, who 
affect ſecrets, always excite curioſity, 

But you proceed with a kind of draw. 

back upon your averment, as if recol. 
lection had given you a doubt— Yau know 
not yourſelf, if they be [{o much engaged. 
was it neceſſary to {ay this to me ?—q 
to ſay it wpor your word too = But you 
know beſt. Vet you don't neither, I be, 
iieve. For a beginning love is aCted by 
a ſubtle ſpirit ; and oftentimes diſcovers 
itſelf to a by-ſtander, when the perſon 
pe ſſeſſed (why ſhould I not call oof ea?) 
knows not it has fuch a demon, 
But further you ſav, What yREFen. 
ABLE favour you may have for ham to any 
other perſon, is owing more to the uſage he 
has received, and for your ſake borne, than 
to any perſona! confideration, 

This is generouſly ſaid. It is in cha. 
racter. But, O my friend, depend upon 
it, you are in danger. Depend upon it, 
whether you know it or npt, you are a 
little in for it. Your native generolity 
and greatneſs of mind endanger you: 
all your friends, by fighting againſt him 
»ith impolitick violence, fight for him. 
And Lovelace, my;life for your's, not- 
withſtanding all his veneraticn and aſſ- 
auities, (fo well calculated to your me- 
ridian) will let him own he has ſeen 
Has ſeen, in ſhort, that his work is do- 
ing for him more etieCtually than he 
could do it for himſelf. And have you 
not before now ſaid, That nothing is ſo 
penetrating as the eye of a lover who has 
vanity? And who ſays Lovelace wants 
vanity ? | | 

in ſhort, my dear, it is my opinion, 
and that from the eaſineſs of his heart 
and behaviour, that he has ſeen more 
thai: have ſeen; more than you think 
could be ſeen more than 1 believe von 
yourſelf know, or elſe you would let me 
know it. 

Already, in order to reſtrain him from 
reſenting the indignities he has received, 
and which are daily offered him, he has 
prevailed upon you to correſpond with 
him privately. I know he has nothing 
to boaſt of from what you have wrnten! 
but 1s not his inducing you to receive 


| his letters, and to anſwer them, a great 
point gained ? By your inſiſting that he 


» 


ſhould keep this correſpondence pri- 
vate, it appears that there is one ſecret 
which you do not wiſh the world ſhould 
know : and he is maſter of that ſecret. 
He is indeed himſelf, as I may ſay, that 
ſecret! What an intimacy does this 
beget for the lover]! How is it diſtanc- 
ing the parent | | 

et who, as things are ſituated, can 
blame you !—Your condeſcenſion has 
no doubt hitherto prevented great miſ- 
chiefs. It muſt be contivued, for the 
{ame reaſons, while the cauſe remains. 
You are drawn in by a perverſe fate 
againſt inchnation : but cuſtom, with 
ſuch laudable purpoſes, will reconcile 
the inconveniency, and make an incl. 
nation.-And I would adviſe you (as 
you would with to manage on an oc-— 
caſion ſo critical with that prudence 
which governs all your actions) not 
to be afraid of entering upon a cloſe 
examination into the true ſprings and 
grounds of this your generofity to that 
happy man. 

It is my humble opinion, I tell you 
frankly, that on enquiry it will come out 
to be LOVE—Don't ſtart, my dear !— 
Has not your man himſelt had natural 
philoſophy enough to obſerve already 
to your aunt Hervey, that love takes the 
deepeſt root in the ſteadieſt minds! The 
deuce take his fly penetration, I was 
going to ſay ; for this was fix or ſeven 
weeks ago. | 

have been tinctured, you know. 
Nor on the cooleſt reflection, could 1 
account how and when the jaundice be- 
gan: but had been over head and ears, 
as the ſaying is, but far ſome of that ad- 
vice from you which I now return you. 
Yet my man was not half ſo—So what, 
my dear— To be ſure Lovelace is a 
charming tellow. And were he only— 
But I will not make you glow, as you 
read—Upon my word I will not.— Vet, 
my dear, don't you find at your heart 
lomewhat unuſual make it go throb, 
rob, throb, as you read juſt here ?— 
It you do, don't be aſhamed to own it 
It is your generoſity, my love! that's all. 
—But, as the Roman augur ſaid, * Cæſar, 
beware of the ides of March!” 

Adien, my deareſt friend. — Forgive, 
and very ſpeedily, by the new-found 
expedient, tell me, that you forgive, 
your ever-affettionate ANNA How. 


LETTER IX. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 


OU both nettled and alarmed me, 
my deareſt Miſs Howe, by the 
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concluding part of your laſt, At firſt 
reading it, “I did not think it neceſſary,ꝰ 
ſaid 1 to myſelf, to guard againſt a 
© critick, when I was writing to ſo dear 
a friend.“ But then recollecting my- 
ſelf, * Is there not more in it,“ ſaid I, 
© than the reſult of a vein ſo naturally 
© lively? Surely I muſt have been guilty 
© of an inadvertence. Let me enter into 
© the cloſe examination of myſelt which 
my beloved friend adviſes.” 

I do ſo; and cannot own any of the 
grow, any of the throbs you mention.— 

pon my word 1 will repeat I cannot. 
And yet the paſſages in my letter upon 
which you are ſo humorouſly ſevere, lay 
me fairly opento your agreeable raillery. 
I own they do. And I cannot tell what 
turn my mind had taken to dictate ſo 
oddly to my pen. 

But, pray now—Is it ſaying ſo much, 
when one, who has no very particular 
regard to any man, ſays, There are ſome 
w ho are preferable to others? Andis it 
blameable to ſav, They are the preferable, 
who are not well uſed by one's relations; 
yet diſpenſe with tat uſage out of re- 
gard to one's ſelf which they would 
otherwiſe reſent? Mr. Lovelace, for in- 
ſtance, I may be allowed to ſay, is a 
man to be preferred to Mr. Solmes ; and 
that 1 do prefer him to that man: but, 
ſurely, this may be ſaid without it's be- 
ing a neceſſary conſequence that I muſt 
be in love with him. | 

Indeed I would not be in love with 
him, as it is called, for the world: firſt, 
becauſe i have no opinion ot his morals; 
and tlunk it a fault in which our whole 
tamily (my brother excepted) has had 
a ſhare, that he was permitted to viſit 
us with a hope; which, however, being 
diſtant, did not, as I have obſerved here- 
tofore, entitle any of us to call him to 
account for ſuch of his immoralities as 
came to our ears. Next, becauſe I think 
him to be a vain man, capable of triumph. 
ing (ſecretly at leaſt) over a perſon 
whoſe heart he thinks he has engaged. 
And, thirdly, becauſe the aſſiduities 
and veneration which you impute to 
him, ſeem to carry an haughtineſs in 
them, as if he thought his addreſs had 
a merit in it, that would be more than 
an equivalent to a woman's love. In 
ſhort, his very politeneſs, notwithſtand- 
ing the advantages he muſt have had 
from his birth and education, appear to 
me to be conſtrained; and, with the 
moſt remarkably eaſy and genteel per- 
ſon, ſomething, at times, ſeems to be 
behind in his manner that is too ſtudiouſ- 
ly kept in. Then, good humoured as he 
is thought to be in the main to other pro- 
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Ple's ſervants, and this even to 1 
ty, (although, as you have obſerved, 
familiarity that has dipnity in it noi 2 
becomins a man of quality) he is apt 
fomet;mcs to break out into a paſſion 
with 4s on 7 an oath or a curſe follows 
and fuch looks from thoſe ſervants 
as plainly ſhew terror; and that they 
ſhould have fared worſe had thev not 
been in my hearing : with a confirma- 
tion in the maſter's 
too well juſtined. 

Indeed, my dear, runis man is not 
THE man. | have great objections to 
him. My heart throbs not atter him. I 
glom not, but with indignation againſt 
myſelf tor having given room for ſuch 
an jmput; ation. But vou miſt not, iy 
deareſt friend, conſtrue common grati- 
tude into love. 1 cannot bear that you 
ſhould. -But if ever I ſhonld have the 
misfortune to think it love, I promite 
you whon my word, which is the ſame as 
uon my honour, that [ will acquaint. yu 
with 1t. 

'You bid me to tell you very ſpecdily, 
and by the new- found expedient, that 
am not difoleafed with vou for vour 
agrecable raillery: 1 diſpatch this there- 
fore immediateſy; poſtponing to my 
next the account of the inducements 
which my friends have to promote with 
ſo much earneſtneſs the addreſs of Mr. 
Solmes. 

Be ſatisſied, my dear, mean time, that 
Jam no? diſpleaſed with you: indeed I 
am not. On the contrary, I give you 
my hearty thanks for your friendly pre- 
monitions. And 1 charge you, (as I 
have often done) that it yon obterve 
any-thing in me ſo very faulty as Would 
require from you to others in my be- 
halt the palliation of friendly and par- 
tial love, you acquaint me with it : tor 
methinks | would fo conduct mvfelf as 
not to give reaſon even for an adverſary 
to cenſure me; and how hall ſo weak 
and ſo vonny a creature avoid the cen- 
fure of ſuch, if my friend will not hold a 
looking-glaſs before me tolet me ſee my 
impertections ? 

Judge me, then, my dear, as any in- 
difterent perſon (knowing what you know 
of me) would do. LI may at firſt be a 
little pained; may g/ow a little perhaps 


to be found ef « orthy ot vour friend- 


ſhip than 1 with to be; but allure yourr- 
ſ-1f, that your kind correction will give 

me reflettion that hall awend me. If it 
do not, 
my of, that will beutter 
fault. let me add, 
accuſe me of it, (it in your opinion lam 


rnewclſables 2 


looks of a ſurmize 


vou will have a tanlt to accufe. 


that ſhould you not 


guilty ) vou will not be ſo much, {6 
warmly, my friend as I am yours; 
lince 1 have never ſpared you on the 
like occaſions. 

Here I break off; to begin another 
letter to you; with the aſſurance, mean 
time, that I am, and ever will be, your 
equally 9 and grateful 

CL. HakLowg, 


1 XII. 


MISS nowr, TO MISS cLARTSss4 
HARLOWPE. 
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THURSDAY MORN, MARCH 2, 

DEE D you would not be in love with him 

for. th? world !--Y our ſervant, my 
dear, Nor would I have you. For | 
thin k, with, all the advantages of perſon, 
t rrane, and family, he 1s not by any 
means worthy of vou. And this opini- 
on | give az well trom the reaſons you 
mention, (which 1 cannot but confirm) 
as from what I have heard of him but a 
few hours ago from Mrs. Fortefcue, a 
favourite of Lady Betty Lawrance, who 
knows him well But let me congratu. 
late you, however, on your being the 
fit ot our {ex that ever [ heard of, who 
has been able to turn that lion Love, at 
her own pleaſure into a lap-dog. 

Well but, if you have not the throbs 
and the glows, you have not: and are 
not in love; good reaſon why, becauſe 
you would not be in love; and there's 
no more to be ſaid. —Only, my dear, 1 
ſhall Keep a good look-out upon you; 
and fo 1 hope vou will upon yourſelf: 
for it is no manner of argument, that 
becauſe you would not be in love, you 
therefore are not. — But before 1 part 
entirely with this ſubject, a word in your 
ear, my charming friend—Ir is only by 

way of caution, and in purſuance of the 
general obſervation, that a ſtander-by is 
often a better judge of the game than 
thoſe at play. May it not be, that you 
have had, and have, ſuch croſs creatures 
and ſuch odd heads to deal with, as have 
not allowed you to attend to the throbs! 
Or, if you had them a little now-and- 
then, whether. having had two acconnts 

to place them to, you have not by mi- 
take pur them to the wrong one ? 

Bur whether you have a value for 
Lovelace or not, I know you will be 
impatient to hear what Mrs. Forteſcue 
has ſaid of him. Nor will I keep you 
longer in ſuſpence. 

An hundred wild ſtories fhe tells of 
him, trom childhood to manhood : for, 
as ſhe obſerves, having never been ſub- 
ject to contradiction, he was always, 
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miſchievous as a monkey. But I ſhall 


aſs over theſe whole hundred. of his 


puerile rogucries (although indicative 
ones, as I may ſay) to take notice as 
well of ſome things you are not quite ig- 
norant of, as of others you know not; 
and to make a few obſervations upon 
hin and his ways. 


Mrs. Forteſcue owns, what every- . 


body knows, that he is notoriouſly, nay, 
avowedly, a tin of pleaſure; yet ſays, 
that in any thing he fets his heart upon 
or undertakes, he is the muit induſtri— 
eus and, perſevering mortal ander the 
ſun. He reſts, it teems, not above lix 
hours in the twenty -tour—any more than 
vou. He delights in writing. Whether 
at Lord M.'s, or at Lady Betty's, or La- 
dy Sarah's, he has always a pen in his 
fingers when he retires. One of his 
companions (confirming his love of wri- 
ting) has told her, that his thoughts flow 
rap:dly to his pen: and you and I, my 
dear, have obterved un more occaſions 
than one, that though he writes even a 
tine hand, he is one of the readieſt and 
quickeſt of writers. He mult indece 
have had early a very docile genius 
fince a perſon of his pleafureable turn 
and active ſpirit, could never have ſub- 
mitted to take long or great puins in at- 
taining the qualifications he is maſter of; 
qualifications ſo ſeldom atrained by youth 
of quality and fortune; by ſuch eſpeci- 
ally ot thoſe of either, who, like him, 


have never known what it was to be 


controuled, 

He had once it ſeems the vanity, upon 
being complimented on theſe talents, 
(and on his ſurprizing diligence, tor a 
man ot pleaſure) to compare himtelf to 
Julius Cæſar; who performed great ac- 
tions by day, and wrote them down at 
night: and valued himſelf, that he only 
wanted Cæſar's out-ſctting, to make a 
figure among huis cotemporaries. 

He ſpoke this indeed, ſhe ſays, with 
an air of plenſantry: for the obſerved, 


and ſo have we, that he has the art ot 


acknowledging his vanity with ſo much 
humour, that it ſets him above the con- 
tempt which is due to vanity and ſelf— 
opinion ; and at the ſame time half-per- 
luades thoſe who hear him, that he real- 
1 the exaltation he gives him- 
lelt. 

But ſuppoſing it to be true that all his 
Vacant niglitly hours are employed in 
writing, what can be his ſubjects? If, 
lde Czfar, his own actions, he mult 
uadoubtedly be a very enterpriling and 
very wicked man; lince nobody ſuſpects 
tum to have a ſerious turn: and, decent 


—— — 
as he is in his converſation with us, his 
writings are not probably ſuch as would 
redound either to his own honour, or to 
the.benefit of others were they to be 
read. He. muſt be conſcious of this, 
lince Mrs. Forteſcue lays, that in the 
great correſpondence by letters which 
he holds, he is as je ret and as careful as 
if it were of a treaſonable nature—yet 
troubles not jus head with pol.ticks, 
though nobody knows the intereits of 
princes and courts better than he is ſaid 
to do. | 

That you and I, my dear, ſhould love 
to write, is no wonder. We have al- 


ways, from the time each could hold a. 


pen, delighted in epiſtolary correſpond- 
ences, Our employ ments are done ttick 
and ſedentary; and we can ſcribble up- 
on twen innocent ſabjects, and take 
delight in them becaule they are inno- 
cent ; though were they to be ſeen, they 
might not much profit or pleaſe others. 
But that ſuch a gay, lively young fellow 
as this, wha rides, hunts, travels, fre- 
quents the public emertainments, and 
has means to purſue his pleaſures, ſhould 
be able to ſet himſelf down to write far 
hours together, as you and 1 have heard 
lum ſay he trequeatly dues, that is the 
ii range thing. 

rs. Forteicue ſays, that he is a com- 
plete maſter of thort hand writing. By 
ihe way, what inducements could ſuck a 
(w1it writer as he have to learn ſhort- 
hand! 

She ſays (and we know it as well as 


| the) that he has a furprizing memory; 


and a very lively imagination. 
Whatever his other vices are, all the 
world, as well as Mrs. Forteſcue, ſays 
he is a luber man. And among all his. 
bad qualities, gaming, that great alter 
of time as well as fortune, is not his 
vice: ſo that he mult have his head as 
cool, and his reaſon as clear, as the 
prime ot youth and his natural, gaiety 
will permit; and by his early morning 
hours, a ;;reat portion of time upon his 
hands, to employ in writing, or worſe. 
Mrs. Forteſcue ſays, he has one gen- 
tleman who is more his intimate and 
correſpondent than any of the reſt. You 


remember what his diſmiſſed bailiff ſaid 


ot him and ot luis aſſociates.” 1 dou't 
find but that man's character of him was 
in geueral pretty juſt. Mrs. Forteſcue 
cofifirn:s this part of it, that all his rela- 
tions are atraid of him; and that his 
pride ſets him above owing obligations 
to them. She believes he is clear of 
the world; and that he will continue ſo : 
no doubt from the {ame motive that 
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makes him avoid being obliged to his 
relations. : 

A. perſon willing to think favourably 
of him would hope, that a brave, a learn- 
ed, and a diligent man, cannot be natu-> 
rally a bad man.—But if he be better 
than his enemies ſay he is, (and if worſe, 
he is bad indeed) he is guilty of an inex- 
cuſable fault in being fo car his 
reputation. 1 think a man kan but be 
ſo but from one of theſe ty reaſons : 
either that he is conſcious hefYeferves 
the ill ſpoken of him; or, that he takes 


a pride in being thought worſe than he 


is. Both very bad and threatening indi- 
cations ; ſince the firſt muſt ſhew him to 
be utterly abandoned ; and it is but na- 
tural to conclude from the other, that 


what a man is not aſhamed to have im- 


puted to him, he will not ſcruple to be 
guilty of whenever he has an opportunity. 

Upon the whole, and upon all 1 could 
gather from Mrs. Forteſcue, Mr. Love- 
kice is a very faulty man. You and 1 


have thought him too gay, too inconſi- 


derute, tov raſh, too little an hypocrite, 
to be deep. You ſee he never would 
diſguiſe his natural temper (haughty as 


it certainly is) with refpect to your bro. 


ther's behaviour to him. Where he 
thinks a contempt due, he pays it to the 
uttermoſt. Nor has he complaiſance 
enough to ſpare 2 uncles. 

But were he deep, and ever ſo deep, 
you would ſoon penetrate him, it they 
would leave you to yourſelf. His vani- 
ty wonld be your clue. Never man had 


more: yet, as Mrs. Forteſcue obſerved, 
never did man carry it off ſo happily. 


There is a ſtrange mixture in it of humor- 
ous vivacity: ſince but tor one half of what 
he ſays of himſelf, when he is in the vein, 
any other man would be inſufferable. 


Ta LK of the deril, is an old ſaying. 
The lively wretch has made me a viſit, 
and is but juſt gone away. He is all im- 


| patience and reſentment at the treatment 


you meet with; and full of apprehen- 
ſions too, that they will carry their 


point with you. 
I told him my opinion, that you will 


never be brought to think of ſuch a man 
as Solmes ; but that it will probably end 
in a compoſition, never to have either, 

No man, he ſaid, whoſe fortunes and 
alliances are fo confiderrble, ever had 
ſo little favour from a woman for whoſe 
ſake he had borne ſo much. 

I told him my mind as freely as I ufed 
to do. But who ever was in tault, ſelf 
being judge? He complained of ſpies 
being tet upon his conduct, and to pry 
| EIS 


into his life and morals, and this by 
your brother and uncles. 
I told him, that this was very hard 


upon him; and the more ſo, as neither 


his life nor morals perhaps would ſtand 
a fair enquiry. 

He dalle, and called himſelf my fr. 
vant.— The occaſion was too fair, hefaid, 
for Miſs Howe, who never ſpared him, 
to let it paſs. But Lord help the ſhallow 
ſouls of the Harlowes ! Would I believe 
it? they were for turning plotters upon 
him. They had beſt take care he did not 
pay them in their own coin. Their 
hearts were better turned for ſuch works 
than their heads. : | 

I aſked him, if he valued himſelf upon 
having a head better turned than theiry 
for ſuch works, as he called them ? 

He drew off: and then ran into the 
higheſt profeſſions of reverence and af. 
fection tor you. 

The object ſo meriterious, who can 
doubt the reality of his profeſſions ? 

Adieu, my deareſt, my noble friend! 


l love and admire you for the gene. 


rous concluſion of your laſt more than 
I can exprefs. Though I began this 
letter with impertinent raillery, knowing 
that you always loved to indulge my mad 
vein, yet never was there a heart that 
more glowed with friendly love, than 
that Sc own ANNA Hows. 


LETTER in 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
# HOWE, 


7 WEDN. MARCH I 

I Now take up my pen, to lay before 
you the induccments and motives 
which my friends have to eſpouſe ſs eat. 


1] neftly the addreſs of this Mr. Solmes. 


In order to ſet this matter in a clear 


light, it is neceſſary to go a little back, 


and even perhaps to mention ſame things 
which you already know: and fo you 
may look upon what IJ am going to relate, 
as a kind of ſupplement to my letters d 
the 15th and goth of January laſt. 

In thoſe letters, of which I have kept 
memorandums, 1 gave you an account 
of my brother's and ſiſter's antipathy i 
Mr. Lovelace; and the methods they 
took (ſo tar as they had then come to my 


| knowledge) to ruin him in the o i nion 


of my other friends. And I told you, 
that after a very cold, yet not a directly 
attrontive behaviour to him, they all « 
a ſudden became more violent; which 
brought on at laſt the unhappy ken- 
counter between my brother and him- 
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laſt converſation that paſſed between my 
aunt and me, it comes out, that this ſud- 
den vehemence on my brother's and ſiſ- 
ter's parts, was owing to ſtronger reaſons 
than-to the college-begun antipathy on 
his fide, or to flighted love on hers; to 
wit, to an apprehenſion that my uncles 


intended to follow my grandfather's ex- 


ample in my favour ; at leaft in a higher 
degree than they wiſh they ſhould. An 
apprehenſion founded it ſeems on a con- 
verlation between my two uncles and my 
brother and ſiſter ; which my aunt com- 
municated to me in confidence, as an ar- 
gument to prevail upon me to accept of 
Mr, Solmes's noble ſettlements; urging, 
that ſuch a ſeaſonable compliance would 
fruſtrate my brother's and ſiſter's views, 
and eſtablith me for ever in the love of 
my father and uncles. 

| will give you the ſubſtance of this 
communicated converſation, after I 
have made a brief introductory obſerva- 
tion or two: which however I hardly 


need to make to you who are ſo well ac- 


quainted with us all, did not the feries 
or thread of the ſtory require it. 
| have more than once mentioned to 
you the darling view ſome of us have 
long had of rarjing à family, as it is call- 
ed: a reflection, as I have often thought, 
upon our own; which is no inconſider— 
able or upſtart one on either ſide; on 
ny mother's eſpecially. —A view too 
frequently it ſeems entertained by fami- 
lies which, having great ſubſtance, can. 
not be ſatisfied without rank and title. 
My uncles had once extended this 
view to each of us three children; urg- 
Ing, that as they themſelves intended 
not to narry, we each of us might be 
lv prrtoned, and. ſo advantagcoufly 
mat is that our poſterity, if not 
es, might make a firſt figure in 
% untry- while my brother, as the 
n, thought the two girls might 
ery well provided for by ten or ff. 
1 thouſand pounds apiece: and that 
the real eftates in the family, to wit, 
gran father's, father's, and two un- 
des, and the remainder ot their reſpec- 
{ce perſonal eſtates, togeth-r with what 
42 had an expectation of from his god- 
mother, would make fuch a noble for- 
tune, and give him ſuch an intereſt, as 
Naght intitle him to hope for a peerage. 
thing lefs would fatisfy his ambition. 
With this view he gave hi ſfelf airs 
ry carly; That his grandfather and 
uncles were his ſtewards; that no man 
ever had better ; that daughters were 
bun incumbrances and drawbacks upon 
i fanuly., And /s low and familiar 
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expreſſion was often in his mouth, and 
uttered always with the ſelf-complaiſance 
which an imagined happy thottght can 


be ſuppoſed to give the ſpeaker ; to wit, 


That a man who has ſons brings up 
chickens for his own table, | thungh 
once I made his compariſon ſtagger with 
him, by aſking him, lf the ſons, to 
make 1t hold, were to have their necks 
wrung oft ?J whereas daughters are 
chickens. brought up for the tables ot 
other men. This, accompanied with the 
equally polite reflection, That, to induce 


people to take them off their hands, the 
tamily-ſtock ümſt be impaired into the 


bargain, uſed t put my tifter out of all 
patience : and although the now ſeems to 
think a younger ſiſter only can be an in- 
cumbrance, the was then often propoſing 
to me to make a party in our own tavour 
againſt my brother's rapacrovs views, as ſhe 
uſed to call them; while I was for conſi- 
dering the liberties he took of this-ſort as 
ihe ettect of a temporary pleaſantry : 
which in a young man not naturally 
good-humonred, 1 was glad to fee; or 
as a foible that. deſerved raillery, but no 
other notice, | 

But when my grandfather's will (of 
the purport ot which in my particular 
favour, until it was opened, I was as 
ignorant as they) had lopped off one 
branch of my brother's expectation, he 
was extremely diffatisfied with me. No- 
body indeed was pleaſed : for although 
every-one loved me, yet being the young. 
eſt child, father, uncles, brother, fi. 
ter, all thought themſelves poſtponed, 
as to matter of right and power. [ Who 
loves not power?] And my father him- 
ſelf could not bear thit I ſhould be 
made ſole, as I may call it, and inde- 
pendent ; for ſuch the will, as to that 
eltate and the powers it gave, (unac- 
countably as they all ſaid) made me. 

To obviare therefore every one's jea- 


louſy, I gave up to my father's ma- 


nagement, as you Know, not only the 
eſtate, but the money bequeathed me; 
(which was a moiety of what my grand- 
tather had by him at his death; the other 
moiety being bequeathed to my liſter) 
contenting myſelt to take as from his 
bounty what he was pleaſed to allo me, 
without deſiring the leaſt addition to my 
annual ſtipend. And then l hoped I had 
laid all envy aſleep: but (till my brother 
and ſiſter (jealous, as now is evident, of my 
two uncles favour for me, and of the plea- 
ſure I had given my father and them by 


this act of duty) were every now-and- 


then occaſionally doing me covert ill of- 


fices; of which, however, I took the leſs 
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notice, when I was told of them, as I 
thought 1 had removed the cauſe of 


their envy; and I imputed Ae 
of that ſort to the petulance they a 


both pretty much noted for. 


My brother's acquiſition then took 
place. This made us all very happy; 
and he went down to take poſſeſſion of 
it: and his abſence (on ſo good an ac- 
count too) made ns ſtill happier. Then 
followed Lord M's 3 for my ſiſ- 
ter: and this was an additional felicity 
for the time. I have told you how ex- 
ceedingly good-humouretl it made my 
liſter. R 

You know how that went off: you 
know whar came on in it's place. 

My brother then returned ; and we 
were all wrong again: and Bella, as 1 
obſerved in my letters above- mentioned, 
had an opportunity to give herſelf the 
credit of having refuſed Mr. Lovelace, 
on the ſcore of his reputed faulty morals. 


This united my brother and ſiſter in one 


cauſe. They ſet themſelves on all oc- 
caſions to depreciate Mr. Lovelace, and 
his family too, (a family which deſerves 
nothing but reſpect:) and this gave riſe 
to the converſation I am leading to be- 
tween my uncles and them; of which! 
now come to give the particulars; after 
I have obſerved, that it happened before 
the rencounter, and ſoon after the en- 
quiry made into Mr. Lovelace's affairs 


had come out better than my brother 


and ſiſter hoped it would. 


They were bitterly inveighing againſt - 


him, in their uſual way, ſtrengthening 
their inveetives with ſome new ſtories in 
his disfavour ; when my uncle' Antony, 
having given them a patient hearing, 
declared, That he thqught the gentle- 
man behaved like a gentleman; his 
niece Clary with prudence ; and that a 
more honourable alliance for the fami— 
ly, as ke nad often told them, could not 
be wiſhed for : fince Mr. Lovelace had 
a very good paternal eſtate; and that, 
by the evidence of an enemy, all clear. 
Nor did it appear, that he was ſo bad a 
man as he had been repreſented to be: 
wild indeed; but it was at a gay time 
of life. He was a man of ſenſe: and 
he was fure that his niece would not 


have him, if ſhe had not good reaſon 


to think him reformed, or that there 
was a likelihood that ſhe could reform 
him by her example. 

My uncle then gave one inſtance, my 
aunt told me, as a proof of a generoſity 
in Mr. Lovelace's ſpirit, which con- 
vinced him, that he was not a bad man 
zu nature; and that he was ofa temper, 


he was pleaſed to ſay, like my own: 
which was, That when he (my uncle) 
had repreſented to him, that he might, 
if he pleaſed, make three or four hun. 
dred poundsa year of his paternal eſtate, 
more than he did, he an{wered, That 
his tenants paid their rents well; that 
it was a maxim with his family, from 
which he would by no means depart, 
never to rack-rent old tenants or their 
deſcendants; and that it was a pleaſure 
to him, to ſee all his tenants look fat, 
ſleek, and contented. ; 

Ll indeed had once occaſionally heard 
him ſay ſomething like this; and thought 
he never looked fo well as at the time 
except once; and that was in an in- 
{tance given by him on the following 
incident. 

An unhappy tenant of my uncle An. 
tony came petitioning ,to my uncle tor 
forbearance, in Mr. Lovelace's pre- 
ſence. When he had fruitleſsly with. 
drawn, Mr. Lovelace pleaded lus cauſe 
ſo well, that the man was called in again, 
and had his ſuit granted. And Mr. 
Lovelace privately followed him out, 
and gave him two guineas, for preſent 
relief; the man having declared, that, 
at the time, he had not five ſhillings in 
the world. 

On this occaſion, he told my uncle, 
(but without any airs of oſtentation) 
That he had once obſerved an old te- 
nant and his wife in a very mean habit 
at church; and queſtioning them about 
it next day, as he knew they had no hard 
bargain in their farm, the man ſaid, He 
had done ſome very fooliſh rhings with a 
good intention, which had put him ve- 
hind.hand, and could not have paid his 
rent, and appear better. He aſked him 
how long it would take him to retrieve 
the foolith ſtep he acknowledged he had 
made. He ſaid, Perhaps, two or three 
years, —“ Well, then,” ſaid he, *Iwill 
© abate you five pounds a year for ſeven 
© years, provided you will lay it out upon 
your wife and ſelf, that you may make 
© a Sunday-appearance e MY tenants: 
« Mean time, take this,” (putting his hand 
in his pocket, and giving him five gw- 
neas) to put yourſelves in preſent 
* plight ; and let me fee you next Sun- 
© day at church, hand in hand, like an 
© honeſt and loving couple; and 1 be- 
© ſpeak you to dine with me afterwards. 

Although this pleaſed me when 
heard it, as giving an inſtance of gene- 
roſity and prudence at the ſame time, 
not leſſening (as my uncle took notice) 
the yearly value of the farm, yet, w. 
dear, I had no throbs, no glows — 
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ben my word, I had not. Neverthe- | 
leſs, I own to you, that I could not 
help ſaying to myſelf on the occaſion, 
Were it ever to be my lot to have this 
inder me from 

urſuing the methods I ſo much delight 
to take—with, A pity, that ſuch a man 
were not unformly good. 

Forgive me this digreſſion. 

My uncle went on, (as my aunt told 
me) That, beſides his paternal eſtate, 
he was the immediate heir to very ſplen- 
dis fortunes: that when he was in 
treaty for his niece Arabella, Lord M. 
told him (my uncle} what great things 
he and his two halt-liſters intended to 
do for him, in order to qualify him for 
the title, which would be extinct at his 
lordſhip's death, and which they hoped 
to procure for Jum, or a ftl{ higher, 
that of theſe ladies father, which had 
been for ſoine time extinct on failure of 
heirs male. That it was with this view 
that his relations were all fo carne" for 
his marrying : that as he ſaw not where 
Mr. Lovelace conld better himſelf, ſo, 
truly, he thought there was wealth e- 
novgh in their own family to build up 
three conſiderable ones; that therefore 
he muſt needs ſay, he was the more de- 
tirons of this alliance as there was a 
vreat probability, not only from Mr. 
Lovelace's deſcent, but from his for- 
tunes, that his niece Clarifſa might one 
day be a peereſs of Great Britain. And 
pon that proſpect | Here was the mortiſy- 
ing rote] he ſhould, for his own part, 
think-it not wrong to make ſuch diſpo- 
tions aus ſhould contribute to the better 
lupport of the dignity. 

My uncle Harlowe, it ſeems, far 
from 8 of what his brother 
had faid, declared, That there was but 
one objection to an alliance with Mr. 
Lovelace; to wit, his faulty morals: 
elpecially as fo much could be done for 
is Bella, and for my brother too, by 
my tather; and as my brother was ac- 
tually potſelled of a contiderable eſtate 
by virtue of the deed of gitt and will of 
his godmother Lovell. 

Had I known this before, I ſhould 
the leſs have wondered at many things 1 
have been unable 10 account for in my 
brother's and ſiſter's behaviour to me; 
aach been more on my guard than I jma- 
ned there was a neceſlity to be. ; 

You may eafily gueſs how much this 
converſation affected my brother at the 
ime. He could not, you know, but 
be very uneaſy to hear two of {is ſlewards 
us at this rate to his face. 


11 = - * 
te had from early days, by his vio- 


ent temper, made himſelf both feared 
and courted by the whole family. My 
father himſelf, as I have lately men- 
tioned, very often (long before my bro- 
ther's acquiſitions had made him ſtill 
more aſſuming) gave way to him as to 
an only ſon who was to build up the 
name, and augment the honour of it. 
Little inducement therefore had 'my 
brother to correct a temper which gave 
him ſo much conſideration with every- 
body. | 

See, ſiſter Bella,“ ſaid he, in an 
indecent paſſion before my uncles, on 
this occaſion I have mentioned—* ſee 
* how it is !—You and I ought to look 
© about us!—This little ſyren is in a fair 
way to out- uncle, as ſhe has already 
* cut-grandfather'd us both!” 

From this time (as I now find it plain 
upon recollection) did my brother and 
filter behave to me, as to one who ſtood 
in their way; and to each other, as hav - 
ing but one intereſt : and were reſolved, 
therefore, to bend all their force to 
hinder an alliance from taking ettect, 
which they believed was likely to oblige 
them to contact their views. 

And how was this to be done, after 
ſuch a declaration from both my uncles? 

My brother found out the way. My 
ſiſter (as I have ſaid) went hand in 
hand. with him. Between them, the 
family-union was broken, and every- 
one was made uneaſy. Mr. Lovelace 
was received more and more coldly by 
all: but not being to be put out of his 
courſe by flights on'y, perſonal aſfronts 
ſucceeded; defiances next, then the 
rencounter: that, as you have heard, 
did the butineſs; and now, if I do not 
oblige them, my grandfather's eſtate is 
to be litigated with me; and I, who ne- 
ver deſigned to take advantage of the in- 
dependency bequeathed me, am to be as 
depend nt upon my father's wil, as a daugh- 
ter ought to be who knows not what ts good 

for h-rjc!f. This is the language of the 
family now. 

Bur if I will ſuffer myſelf to be pre- 
vailed upon, how happy (as they lay it 
out) ſhall we all be! Such preſents am 
I to have, ſuch jewels, and cannot tell 
what, from every one of the family! 
Then Mr. Solmes's fortunes are ſo great, 
and his propoſals fo very advantageuus, 
(no relation wher, he values) that there 
will be abundant room to raife mine up- 
on them, were the high- intended favours 
of my own relations to be quite out of 
the queſtion. Moreover it 15 now, with 


| this view, found out, that I have quali- 
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equivalent to Mr. Solmes for the ſettle- 
ments he is to make; and (till leave him - 
under an obligation to me for my com- 
pliance. * He himſelf thinks fo, I am told 
So very poor a creature is he, even in 
his own eyes, as well as in therrs. 

Thele detirable views anſwered, how 
rich, how ſplendid, ſhall we all three 
be! And I—w»hat obligations ſhall I lay 
upon them all !—and that only by doing 
an act of duty ſo ſuitable to my charac- 
ter, and manner of thinking; if indeed 
I am the generous as well as dutiful 
creature I have hitherto made them be- 
li eve 1 am. : 

'This is the bright ſide that is turned 
to my father and uncles to captivate tem? 
but 1 am afraid that my bruther's and 
liſter's deſian is to ruin me with them at 
any rate, Were it otherwile, would they 
not, on my return from you, have ra- 
ther hunt to court than /r:g4ten me into 
meaſures which their hearts are ſo much 
bent to carry? A method they have fol- 
lowed ever ſnice. 

Mean time, orders are given to all the 
ſervants to ſhew the higheſt. reſpect to 
Mr. Solmes; the generozs Mr. Solmes 
is now his character with ſome of our 
family ! But arc not theſe orders a tacit 
conteſlion, that they think his own me- 
rit will not procure him reſpect ? He 1s 
accordingly, in every vilit he makes, not 


only highly careſſed by the principals of | 


our family, but obſequioutly attended 
and cringed to by the meals — And the 
noble ſeit: ments are echoed from every. 
mouth, 

Noble is the word uſed to enforce the 
offers of a man who is, mean enough 
avowedly toe, and viiked enough to 


ee to 706 Of their jult expectations“ 


ns own family, (every one of winch at 
the ſame time ſtands in too much need 
of lüs favour) in order to ſettle all he 1s 
worth upon me; and it 1 die without 
children, and he has none by any other 
marriage, upon a family which already 
abounds. Such are his propoſals. 

But were there no other motive to 
induce me to deſpiſe this upſtart man, is 
not this unjuſt one to his tamily enough ? 
The art man, I repeat ; ior he was 
not born to the immenſe riches he is pof- 
ſetied of: riches left by one niggard to 
another, in injury to the next heir, be- 
cauſe that other is a niggard. And 
thould 1 not be as culpable, do you think, 
in my acceptance of ſuch unjult ſettle— 
ments, as he is in the offer of them, it 1 
could perſuade myſelt to be a ſharer in 
them, or ſuſter a reverſionary expecta- 


tion ot poſlelling them to influence my. 


choice? 


—. 


Indeed it concerns me not a little, that 

my friends could be brought to encourage 
ſuch offers on ſuck motives as I think 2 
perſon of conſcience ſhould not preſume 
to begin the world with. 
But this it ſeems is the only method 
that can be taken to diſappoint Mr. 
Lovelace; and at the ſame time to an. 
ſwer all my relations have to wiſh for 
each of us. And furely I will not ſtand 
againſt ſuch an accelliun to the family az 
may happen from marrying Mr. Solmes: 
ſince now a tit is diſcovered (which 
ſuch a graſping mind as -my brother's 
can eaſily turn into a probability) that my 
grandfather's eſtate will revert to it; with 
a much more conſiderable one of the 
man's own. Inſtances of eſtates falling 
in, in caſes far more unlikely than this, 
are inſiſted upon; and my filter ſays, in 
the words of an old Saw,  /t is good to be 
relaird to an Mate. : 

While Solmes, ſmiling no doubt to 
himſelf at a hope ſo remote, by offer; 
only, obtains all their intereſts; and 
doubts not to juin to his own the eſtate 
I am eavicd for: which, for the conve. 
niency of at's ſituation between two of 
his, will, it ſeems, be of twice the value 
to him that it would be of to any other 
perſun ; and is therefore, I doubt not, 
a {tronger motive with him than the wife, 

Theſe, my dear, ſeem to me the prin- 
cipal inducements of my relations to 
elpunſe fo vehemently as they do this 
man's ſuit. And here, once more, muſt 
| deptore the family-faults which gives 
thoſe inducements ſuch a force as it will 
be difficult to reſiſt. 

And thus tar, let matters with regard 
to Mr. Sulmes and me come out as they 
will, my brother has ſucceeded in his 
views; that is to fay, he has, in the fil! 
place. got my FATHER to make the caule 
his own, and to infilt upon my compli- 
ance as an act of duty. 

My MOTHLR has never thought fit to 
oppoſe my father's will, when once he 
has declared himſelf determined. 

My pxXCLEs, ſtiff, unbroken, highly. 
proſperous batchelors, give-me leave t 
fav, (though very worthy perſons in the 
main) have as high notions of a child's 
duty, as of a wite's obedience; in ih? 
laft of uhuch, my mother's meekneſs has 
conhrmed them, and given them greater 
reaion to expect the. firſt. 

My aunt HervEY (not extremely 
happy in her own nuptials, and perhaps 
under ſome little obligation) is got over, 
and chules'not to open her lips in mz 


favour againtt the wills of a father and 
uncles ſo determined. 
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This paſſive neſs in my mother and in 


own firſt judgments, is too ſtrong a 


proof that my father is abſolutely re- 


ſolved. 


my aunt, in a point ſo contrary to their 


4 
* 


Their treatment of my worthy Mrs. 
NORTON is a, ſad confirmation ot it: a 
woman deſerving of all conſide ration for 


ner wiſdom; and every body n 
(o; but who, not being wealthy enough 
to have due weight in a point againſt 
which ſhe has given her opinion, and 
which they ſeem bent upon carrying, is 
reſtrained from viſiting here, and even 
from correſponding with me, as I am 
this very day informed. | 

Hatred , to Lovelace, familv aggran- 
dizement, and thizgreat motive, paternal 
authority { —What a force united muſt 
they be ſuppoſed to have, when {ingly 
each conlideration 1s ſufficient to carry 
all before it ! 

This is the formidable appearance 


which che addreſs of this diſagreeable 


man wears at preſent. 

My BROTHER and my SISTER tri- 
umph.— They have got me down, as Han- 
na over-heard them exult, And fo 
they have, (yet 1 never knew that I was 
,n{olently up;) for now my brother will 
either lay me under an obligation to 
comply to my own unhappineſs, and ſo 
make me an inſtrument of his revenge 
upon Lovelace; or, if 1 refuſe, will 
throw me into diſgrace with my whole 
family. 

Who will wonder at the intrigues and 
plots carried on by undermining cour- 
tiers againſt one another, when a private 
tunly, but three of which can poſſibly 
dave claſhing intereſts, and one of them 
(as ſhe preſumes to think) above ſuch 
l- w motives, cannot be free trom them ? 

What at preſent moſt concerns me, 15, 
the peace of my mother's mind ! How 
can the huſband of ſuch a wife (a good 
man too! —But, oh! this prerogative of 
manhood!) be fo poſitive, ſo unperſuada- 
e, to one who has brought into the 
family, means, which they know fo well 
the value of, that methinks they ſhould 
value ker the more for ir ſake ? 

They do indeed value her; but, I am 
lorry to ſay, the has purchaſed that va— 
lue by her compliances : «yet has merit 
tor which ſhe ought to be veneraied ; 
prudence which onght of ntelt to be 
conformed to in every thing. 

But whither roves my pen? How dare 
a perverſe,girl take theſe liberties with 
relations ſo very reſpectible, and whom 
ſhe highly reſpects ?. What an unhappy 
ltuation is that which obliges her, in 


her own. defence, as it were, to expoſe 
therr failings? : | 

But you, who know how much I love 
and reverence my mother, will judge 
what a difficulty I am under, to be obli- 
ged to oppoſe a ſcheme which fe has en- 


gaged in, Yet I muſt oppoſe it, (to com- 


ply 13 impoſlible ;) and-muſt without 
delay declare my oppoſition, or my diffi. 
culties will increaſe ; fince, as I am juſt 
now informed, a lawyer has been this 
very day conſulted [Would you have 
believed it ?] in relation to ſettlements. 

Were ours a Roman Catholick fami- 
ly, how much happier for me that they 
thought a nunnery would anſwer all their 
views !—How happy, had not a certain 
perſon lighted ſomebody 1 All then 
would have been probably concluded on 
between them before my brother had 
arrived to thwart the match : then had 
I had a ſiſter; which. now I have not; 
and two brothers—both aſpiring ; poſſi- 
bly both titled . while I ſhould only have 
valued that in either which is above title, 
that which is truly noble in both! 

But by what a long-reaching ſelfiſh. 
neſs is my brother governed! By what 


remote, exceedingly remote views! 


Views, wlüch it is in the power of the 
flighteſt accident, of a fever, for inſtance, 
(the ſeeds of which are always vegetat- 
ing, as I may fay, and ready to burſt 
forth, in his own impetuous temper) or 
of the provoked weapon of an adver- 
ſary, to blow up and dettroy ! 

ul break off here. Let me write 
ever ſo freely of my friends, I am ſure 
of your kind conſtruction : and I confide 
in your diſcretion, that you will avoid 


| readin to or tranſcribing for others, 


ſuch paſſuges as may have the appear- 
ance of treating too treely the parental 


or even the traternal character, or in- - 


duce others to cenſure for a ſuppoſed 


failure in duty to the one, or decency to 


the other, your truly affettronate 


CL. HAKLOWE. 


LE N XIV; 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. 


TMNURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 2, 
N Hannah's depoſiting my long let- 
ter, (begun yeſterday, but by rea- 


| ſon of ſeveral interruptions not finiſh- 


ed-till within this hour) ſhe found and 
brovght me yours of this day. I thank 


you, my Geer, for this kind expedition. 
Thete few lines will perhaps be time 
enough depoſited to be taken away by 
your ſervant with the other letter: yet 

: R they 


r 
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they are only to thank you, and to tell 
you my increaſing apprehenfions. 

I muſt take or ſeek the occaſion to ap- 

ly to my mother for her mediation ; for 
2 in danger of having a day fixed 
and antipathy taken for Pachfulnefs.— 
Should not ſiſters be liſters to each other? 
Should they not make « common cauſe 
of it, as J may ſay, a cauſe of ſex, on 
ſuch occaſions as the preſent ? Yet mine, 
in ſupport of my brother's ſelfiſhneſs, 
and, no doubt, in concert with him, has 
been urging in full aſſembly, it ſeems, 
(and that with an earneſtneſs peculiar to 
herſelf when ſhe ſets upon any-thing) 
that an abſolute day be given me ; and 
if 1 comply not, to be told, that it ſhall 
be to the forfeiture of. all my fortunes, 
and of all their love. 

She need not be ſo officious: my bro- 
ther's intereſt, without hers, is ſtrong 
enough; for he has found means to con- 
tederate all the family againſt me. Upon 
ſome freſh provocation, or new intel- 
ligence concerning Mr. Lovelace, (1 
know not what it is) they have bound 
themſelves, or are to bind themſelves, 
by a ſigned paper, to one another, [the 
Lord bleſs me, my dear, what fhall I 
do ] to carry their point in favour of 
Mr. Solmes, in ſupport of my father's 
euthority, as it is called, and againſt Mr. 
Lovelace, as a hbertine, and an enemy 
to the family: and if fo, I aw fure, I 
may ſay againſt me. —How impolitick in 
them all, to join two people in one in- 


' tereſt, whom they with for ever to keep 


aſunder! | 
What the diſcharged ſteward reported 


of him is ſurely bad enough : what Mrs. 


Forteſcue ſaid, not only confirms that 
bad, but gives room to think him ttill 
worſe :—and yet the fomething further 
which my triends have come at, is of 


ſo heinous a nature, (as Betty Barnes 


tells Hannah) that it proves him to be the 
worſt of men. — But, hang the man, 1 
had almoſt ſaid - hat is he to me ? What 
would he be—were not this Mr. Sol — 
O my dear, how I hate the man in the 
light he is propoſed to me! 

All of them at the ſame time are 
afraid of Mr. Lovelace; yet not afraid 
to provoke him!—How am I entangled! 
to be obliged to go on correſponding 
with him for ter ſakes—Heaven forbid 
that their perſiſted- in violence ſhould fo 
drive me as to make it necellary tor my 


own! 


But ſurely they will yield Indeed / 
Cannot. 
I believe the gentle ſpirits, when 
provoked, (caufeleſsly and cruelly pro- 
voked) are the moſt determined. The 


nns 
reaſon _ be, That not taking up re. 
ſolutions lightly—their very deliber;. 
tion makes them the more immoveahle, 
And then, when a point is clear ang 
ſelf-evident, how can one with patience 
think ot entering into an argument or 
contention upon it? 

An interruption obliges me to con. 
elude myſelf, in ſome hurry, as well a; 
fright, what I muſt ever be, yours mor 
than my own, CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


LEITER XV. 


M1SS HOWE,' TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 

Have both your letters at once, 1: 

is very unhappy, my dear, ſince your 

friends will have you marry, that a per. 

ſon of your merit ſhould be addreſſed by 

a ſucceſſion of worthleſs creatures, who 

have nothing but their preſumption for 
their exculc, 

That theſe preſumers appear not in 
this very unworthy light to ſome ef your 
triends, is, becauſe their defects are not 
ſo ſtriking to them as to others.—And 
why ? Shall I venture to tell vou i—Bc. 
cauſe they are nearer their own ſtandard 
—Medeſty, after all, perhaps has a con- 
cern in it; for how ſhould they think 
that a nzece or ſiſter of theirs [1 will nat 
go higher, for fear of incurring your 


re thould be an angel? 


ut where, indeed, is the man to be 
fourd (who has the leaſt ſhare of due 
difidence) that dares to look up to Mils 
Clariſſa Harlowe with hope, or with 
any-thing but wiſhes? Thus the bold 


'and forward, not being ſenſible of their 


detects, aſpire: while the modeſty of the 
really worthy fills them with too much 
reverence to permit them to explan 
themtelves. Hence your Symmes's, 
your Byron's, your MulJlins's, your 
Wyerley's, (the beſt of the herd) and 
your Solmes's, in turn, invade you— 
Wretches, that, looking upon the reſt of 
vour family, need of deſpair of ficceed- 
ing in an alliance with it But, to you, 
what an inexcuſable preſumption ! 

Yet I am afraid all oppoſition will be 
in vain, You muſt, you will, I doubt, 
be ſacrificed to this odious man. I know 
your family. There will be no reſiſting 
ſuch baits as he has thrown out. O my 
dear, my beloved friend! and are ſuch 
charming qualities, is ſuch exalted me- 
rit, to be ſunk in ſuch a marriage! 
You mult not, your uncle tells my mo- 
ther, diſpute their authority. AUTHO- 
RITY! what a full word is that in the 
mouth of a narrow-minded perſon, whe 
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happened to be born thirty years before 
one Of your uncles I ſpeak; for as to 
the parental authority, that ought to be 
{icred, But ſhould not parents have 
reaſon tor what they do! 

Wonder not, however, at your Bell's 
un-lilteriy behaviour in this affaire 1 
have a particular to add to the induce- 
ments your infoleat brother is governed 
by, which will account tor all her driv- 
ing, You have already owned, that her 
outward eye was from the firft ſtruck with 
the figure and addreſs ot the man whom 
he pretends to deſpiſe, and wh, it is 


certain, thoroughly deſpiſes her: but 
vou have not told me, that (till ſhe loves 


him of all men. Bell has a meanneſs in 
her very pride; that meanneſs riſes with 
har pride; and goes hand in hand with 
it; and no one is ſoprond as Bell. She 
has owned her love, her uncaly days, 
and fleepleſs nights, and her revenge 
grafted upon her love, to her favourite 
Betty Barnes—To lay herlelt in the 
power of a fervant's tongue! Poor 
creature ! —But LIKE little fouls will find 
one another out, and mingle, as well as 
LIKE great ones. This, however, ſhe 
told the wench iu ſtrict confidence: and 
thus, by way of the female round-about, 
us Lovelace had the faucinel; on ſuch 
another occaſion, in ridicule of our ſex, 
to call it, Betty (pleaſed to be thought 
worthy of a {ecret, and to have an op- 
portunity of inveighing againſt Love- 
lace's perhdy, as ſhe would have it to 
be) old it to one of ker confidantes : that 
conndante, with like injunctions of ſe— 
crety, to Miſs Lloyd's Harriot—Harriot 
to Miſs Llvyd-—-Miſs Lloyd to me— 1 
to you—with leave to make what you 
pleaſe ot it. 

And now you will not wonder to find 
Mils Bell an implacable rival, rather 
than an afte&tionate ſiſter; and will be 
able to account for the words witchcraft, 
ſyren, and fuch-like, thrown out againlt 
you; and for her driving on for a fixed 


gay for ſacrificing you to Solmes: in 


Wort, tor her rudenets and violence of 
very kind. 

What a ſweet revenge will ſhe take, 
a5 well upon Lovelace as upon you, if 


the can procure her rival ſiſter to be 


married to the man that ſiſter hates; and 
v prevent her having the man whom 
de hertelf loves, (whether e have hope 
him or not) and whom ſhe ſuſpects 
her liſter loves ! 

| Poiſons and poinards have often been 
to work Ly minds inflamed by dif- 
«ported love, and actuated by revenge 
Will zou wonder then, that the ties 
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of relationſhip in ſuch a caſe have no 
force, and that a ſiſter forgets to be a 
liſter ? | 

Now I know this to be her ſecret mo- 
tive, (the more grating to her, as her 

ride is concerned to make her diſavow 
it) and can conſider it as joined with 
her former envy, and as ſtrengthened by 
a brother, who has ſuch an aſcendant 


over the whole family; and whole in- 


tereſt (ſlave to it as he always was) en- 
gaged him to ruin you with every-one : 
both poſſeſſed of the ears of all your fa- 
mily, and having it as much in their 
power as in their will to miſreprefent 
all you ſay, all you do; ſuch ſubjects 
alſo as the rencounter, and Lovelace'z 
want ot morals, to expatiate upon: 
your whole family likewiſe avowedly 
attached to the odious man by means 
of the captivating propoſals he has 
made them — when 1 conſider all 
theſe things, I am full of apprehenſions 
for you.——O my dear, how will you be 
able to maintain your ground: I am 
ſure, (alas! I am too ſnare) that they 
will ſubdue fuch a fine ſpirit as yours, 
unuſed to oppolition ; and {tell it not in 
Gath ) you muft be Mrs. Solmes ! 

Mean time, it is now eaſy, as you 
will obſerve, to gueſs from what quarter” 
the report I mentioned to you in one of 
my former, came. That the y.unger 
ſiſter has robbed the elder of her lover: 
for Betty whiſpered it, at the time ſhe 
whilpered the reſt, that neither Love- 
lace nor you had done honourably by 
her young miltreſs—How cruel, my 
dear, in you, to rob. the poor Bella of 
the only lover ſhe ever had !—At the 
inſtant too that ſhe was priding herſelf, 
that now at laſt ſhe ſhould have it in 
her power not only to gratify her own 
{uſceptibilities, but to give an example 
to the flirts of her ſex, (my worſhip's 
ſelf in her eye) how to govern their 
man wih a#filken rein, and without a 
kerb-bridle ! 

Upon the whole, I have now no doubt 
of their perſevering in favour ot the 
deſpicab'e Solmes ; and of their depen- 
dence upon the gentleneſs of your tem- 
per, and the regard you have for their 
tavour, and for your own reputation. 
And now I am more than ever convinced 
of the propriety of the advice I for- 
merly gave you, to keep in your own 
hands the eſtate bequeathed to you by 
your grandfather.— Had you done ſo, 
it would have procured you at leaſt an 
outward re ſpect from your brother and 
ſiſter, which would have made them 


| conceal the envy and ill-will that now 
are 
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Who fo dearly loved you. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


. are burſting upon you from hearts ſo 


narrow. | 

I muſt harp a little more upon this 
ſtring—Do not you obſerve, how much 
your brother's influence has overtopped 
yours, ſince he has got into fortunes ſo 
conſiderable, and ſince you have given 
ſome of them an appetite to continue 
in themſelves the poſſeſſion of your 
eſtate, unleſs you comply with their 
terms ? 

I know your dutiful, your laudable 
motives; and one would have thought, 
that you might have trufted to a father 
| But had you 
been actually in poſſeſſion of that eflute, 
and living up to it, and upon it, (your 
youth protected from blighting tongues 
by the company of your prudent Nor- 
ton, as you bad propoſed) do you think 
that your brother, grudping it to you 
at the time as he did, and looking upon 
it as his right as an only ſon, would 
have been practiſing about it, and aim- 
ing at it? 1 told you ſome time ago, that 
J thought your trials but proportioned 
to your prudence : but you will be more 
than woman, it you can extricate your- 
ſelf with honour, having ſuch violent 


ſpirits and fordid minds in ſome, and 


ſuch tyrannical and deſpotick wills in 
others, to deal with. Indeed, all may 


be done, and the world be taught für- 


ther to admire you for your blind duty 
and will-leſs reſignation, if yon can per- 
ſuade yourſelf to be Mrs. Solmes. 

I am pleaſed with the inſtances you 


give me of Mr, Lovelace's benevolence 


to his own tenants, and with his little 
gift to your uncle's. Mrs. Forteſcue 
allotus him to be the beſt of landlords: 1 
might have told you teat, had I thought 
It neceſſary to put you into ſome little 
_— of him. He has qualities, in 
ſhort, that may make him a tolerable 
creature on the other ſide of fifty: but 
God help the poor woman to whoſe lot 
he ſhall fall till then! Women, I ſhould 
ſay, perhaps; fince he may break half 
a dozen hearts before that time.—But 
to the point I was upon—Shall we not 
have reaſon to commend the tenant's 
grateful honeſty, if we are told, that 
with joy the poor man called out your 
uncle; and on the ſpot paid him in part 
of his debt thoſe two guineas ?—But 
what ſhall we ſay ef that landlord, who, 
though he knew the poor man to be 
quite deſtitute, could take it; and ſay 
ing nothing while Mr. Lovelace aid, 
as ſoon as he was gone, tell of it in praiſe 
of the poor fellow's honeſty ?- Were 
this fo, and were not that landlord re- 


| 


— —— 
lated to my deareſt friend, how ſhould 
I deſpiſe ſuch a wretch But perhaps 
the ſtory is aggravated. Covetous peg. 
ple have every-one's ill-word: and ſo 
indeed they ought ; becauſe they are 
only ſolicitous to keep that which they 
prefer to eyery-one's good one. — Co. 
vetous indeed would they be who de. 
ſerved neither, yet expected both ! 

I long for your next letter. Continue 
to be as particular as poflible. I can 
think of no other ſubject but what re. 
lates to you and to your affairs: fer! 
am, and ever will be, moſt afteCtionate. 


ly, your own) | ANNA Hows, 


LETTER WI. 


MISS CLAKISSA HARLOWE, TO Mis" 
HOWE. 


[HER PRECEDING NOT AT THAT TIME 11. 
a CELVED. ] 


FRIDAY, MARCH g. 
My dear. friend, I have lad a fad 
conflict! Trial upon trial; con- 
ference upon conference But what 
law, what ceremony, Can give a mana 
right to a heart which abhors him more 
than it does any living creature! 
I hope my mother will be able to 
prevail for me. — But 1 will recouft 
all, though I fit up the whole night to 
do it; for I have a vaſt deal to write; 
and will be as minute as you wiſh me 
to be. 

I concluded my laſt in a fright. It 
was occaſioned by a converſation that | 
paſſed between my mother and my aunt, 
part of which Hannah overheard. 1 need 
not give you the particulars ; ſince what 
I have to relate to you from different 
converſations that have paſſed between 
my mother and me in the ſpace of a very 
few hours, will include them all. 1 will 
begin then. 

I went down this morning when break- 
faſt was ready with a very uneaſy hear, 
from what Hannah had informed me ct 
yeſterday afternoon ; wiſhing for an op- 
portunity, however, to appeal to my 
mother, in hopes to engage her interc! 
in my behalf, and purpoſing to try 0 
find dne when ſhe retired to her own 
apartment after breakfaſt: but, un- 
luckily, there was the odious Solmes u- 
ting aſquat between my mother and ni 
ter, with e much uſſurance in his looks 
—But vou know, my dear, that tho! 
we love not, cannot do any thing te 
pleaſe us. | | y 

Had the wretch kept his ſeat, it might 
have, been well enough : but the = 
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and broad · ſhouldered creature muſt 
nerds riſe, and ſtalk towards a chair; 
which was juſt by that which was ſet 
for me. | 2 ; 

| removed it to a diſtance, as if to 


make way to my own; and down I ſat, 


abruptly I believe; what I had hear 
all in my head. 5 

But this was not enough to daunt him. 
The man is a very confident, he is a very 
bold, ſtaring man !—Indeed, my dear, 
the man is very confident ! 

He took the removed chair, and drew 
it ſo near mine, ſquatting in it with his 
ugly weight, that he preſſed upon my 
hoop.—I was ſo offended (all I had 
heard; as I ſaid, in my head) that I re- 
moved to another chair, I own I had 
too little command of myſelf. It gave 
my brother and ſiſter too much advan- 
tage. I dare ſay tkey took it. But I did 
it involuntarily, I think. I could not help 
it.— I knew not what I did, 

| ſaw that my father was exceſſively 
diſpleaſed. When angry, no man's 
counten nce ever ſhews it ſo much as 
my father's. * Clariſſa Harlowe !* ſaid 
he with a big voice and there he ſtop- 
ped. —* Sir,” ſaid I, trembling and curt- 
ſeying, (for I kad not then fat down 


again :) and put my chair nearer the 


| 


wreteh, and fat down—my face, as 1 


could feel, all in a glow. 


Me tea, child,” ſaid my kind mam- 


ma: * fit by me, love; and make tea.“ 

| removed with pleaſure to the ſeat 
the man had quitted ; and being thus 
indulgently put in employment, ſoon 
recovered myſelt; and in the courſe of 
the breaKfatting officiouſly aſked two or 
three quelt ons of Mr, Solmes which I 
would not have done, but to make up 
With mv father.—* Proud 5 may be 
f brought to!* whiſperingly ſpoke my 
blter vo me, over her ſhoulder, with an 
a'r-of :r imph and corn: but I did not 
Nil hex, 

M. other was 41 kindneſs and con- 
de mon. T aſked her once if ſhe were 
pleuad with the tea? She ſaid ſoftly, 
{and again called me dear) ſhe was pleal- 
ed with all | tid, I was very proud of 
th -,couraying goodne!s: and all blew 
over, 1» | hoped, -etween my father 
and 11, for he alfo ſpoke kindly to me 


tn Ir three times, 


* Nail accitencs theſe, my dear, to 
i. . F 
It. you with; only as they lead to 


„eas you ſhali haar 

Before the uſual breakfaſt-time was 
over, my father withdrew with my mo- 
thr, rell in; her he wanted to ſpeak to 
her. Thea my liſter, and next my aunt, 
( ho was with us) dropt away. 
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My brother gave himſelf ſome airs ot 
inſult, which I underſtood well enough; 
but which Mr. Solmes could make no- 
thing of: and at laſt he aroſe, from his 
ſeat—* Siſter,” ſaid he, * L have a curio- 
* fity to ſhew you. I will fetch it.“ And 
away he went; ſhutting the door cloſe. 
after him. EY 

I ſaw what all this was for, I aroſe; 
the man hemming up for a ſpeech, riſing, 
and beginning to ſet his ſplay- feet [in- 
deed, my dear, the man in all his ways 
is hateful to me} in an approaching poſ- 
ture.— 1 will ſave my brother the trou- 
ble of bringing to me his curioſity,” 
ſaid I, I curtſeyed—“ Your ſervant, 
« Sir.'— The man cried, Madam, Ma- 
dam, ' twice, and looked like a ſool.— 
But away I went—to find my brother, 
to fave my word.—But my brother, 
indifferent as the weather was, was gone 
to walk in the garden with my iiſter. A 
plain caſe, that he had left his curigſty 
with me, and deſigned to ſhew me no 
other. 

I had but juſt got into my own apart- 
ment, and began to think of ſending 
Hannah to beg an audience of my mo- 
ther, (the more encouraged by her con- 
deſcending goodneſs at breakfaſt) when. 


Shorey her woman brought me her com- 


mands to attend her in her cloſet. 

My father, Hannah told me, was juſt 
gone out of it with a poi:tive angry couns 
tenance. Then I as much dreaded the 
audience as I had wiſhed for it before, 

I went down however; but, appre- 
hending the ſubject ſhe intended to talk 
to me upon, approached her trembling, 
and my heart 1n viſible palpitations. 

She ſaw my concern. Holding ont 
her kind arms, as ſhe ſat, * Come kiſs 
me, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, with a ſmile 
like a ſun-beam breaking through the 
cloud that overſhadowed her naturally 
benign aſpect. * Why flutters my jewel 
[4 ſo * N 

This preparative ſweetneſs, with her 
13 juſt before, confirmed my ap- 


prehenſions. My mother ſaw the bitter 


pill wanted gilding. 
* O my mamma! was all L could ſay; 
and I claſped my arms round her neck, 


and my face ſunk into her boſom. 


My child! my child! reſtrain,” ſaid 
ſhe, „your powers of moving! I dare 
not elfe truſt myſelf with yon. - And 
my tears trickled down her boſom, as 
her's bedewed my neck. 21 

O the words of kindneſs, all to be 


expreſſed in vain, that flowed from her 


lips! b , 
Lift up your ſweet face, my b 
child, my own Clariiſa Harlowe i= 
F my 


WT 


42 
© my daughter, beſt-beloved of my heart, 
© lift up a face ſo ever-amiable to me 
Why theſe ſobs ?—Is an apprehended 
duty ſo affecting a thing, that before 1 
can ſpeak—But I am glad, my love, 
« you can gueſs at what 1 have to ſay to 
you. I am ſpared the pains of break- 
*ing to you what was a taſk upon me 
reluctantly enough undertaken to break 
to you.“ 

Then riſing, ſhe drew a chair near her 
own, and made me fit down by her, over- 
whelmed as I was with tears of appre- 
henſion of what ſhe had to ſoy, and of 
gratitude for her truly maternal good- 
neſs to me—Sobs ſtill my only language. 

And drawing her chair ſtill nearer to 
mine, ſhe put her arms round my neck, 
and my glowing cheek wet with my 
tears, Cloſe to her own: Let me talk 

© to you, my child. Since ſilence 1s 
© your choice, hearken to me, and be 
6 lent. © 
© You know, my dear, what I every 
© day forego, and undergo, for the ſake 
of peace. Your paya is a very good 
© man, and means well; but he ill not 
be controuled ; nor yet perſuaded. 
© You have ſometimes med to pity me, 
© that I am obliged to give vp every 
point. Poor min! ks reputation th: 
© leſs for it; mine the greater: yet would 
© 1 not have this credit, if I could help 
* it, at ſo dear a rate to im and to myſelf. 
« You are a dutiful, a prudent, and a 
© wiſe child,” ſhe was pleaſed 10 ſay, in 
hope, no doubt, to make me ſo: © you 
© would not add, I am ſure, to my trou- 
ble; you would not wilfully break that 
© peace which coſts your mother ſo much 
© to preſerve. Obedience is bette than 
© {acrifice, O my Clary Harlowe. re- 
« joice my heart, by telling me I have 
* apprehended too much -I fee your 
© concern ! 1 ſee your a I ſee 
© your conflict,“ [loofing her arm, and 
riling, not willing 1 ſhould fee how much 
ine herſelf was affected. ] * 1 will leave 
you a moment. Anſwer me not: [ For 
] wasefſaying to ſpeak,and had, as ſoon as 
the took her dear cheek from mine dropt 
down on my knees, my hands claſped,and 
lifted up in a ſupplicating manner. Iam 


not prepared for your irreliſtible expo 


© tulation,' ſhe was pleated to fay. *I will 
leave von to recollection: and I charge 
* you, on my blefling, that all this my 
truly maternal tenderneſs be not thrown 
Away upon vou.“ 


And then ſhe withdrew into the next 


apartment. 


I g 


more ſteadineſs. 


She ſoon returned, havipg recovered 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


© Look up to me, my Clary Harlowe 
— No ſullenneſs, I hope!” | 

No, indeed, my ever-to-be-rey 
mamma. - And I aroſe, I bent my 
knee. 

She raiſed me. * No kneeling to me, 
but with knees of duty and compliance, 
* Your heart, not your knees, muſt bend, 
© It is abſolutely determined—Prepare 
© yourſelf therefore to receive your fa. 
© ther, when he viſits you by-and-by, as 
© he would with to receive you. But on 
this one quarter of an hour depends 
the peace of my future life, the ſatis. 
faction of ail the family, and vour awn 
« ſecurity from a man of violence: and 
*1 charge you befides, on my bleſhng, 
that you think ef being Mrs. Solmes, 

There went the dagger to wy heart, 


| and town unk: and when! recovered, 


.ount myielf in the arms of my Hannah, 
my ſiſter's Bette holding open my relue- 
tantly fenen palm, my laces cot, my 
linen "Crate with hartſhorn ; and my 
mother gone. Had I been % kindly 
':<ated, the hated name ſtil] forborne to 
be mentioned, or mentioned with a lit. 
tle more preparation aid reſerve, I had 
ſtood the horrid ſound with leſs viſible 
emotion But to be bid, on the bleſſing 
of a mother ſo dearly beloved, fo truly 
reverenced, to think of being Mrs, 
50 LMF:—what a denunciation was that! 

Shorey came in with a meſſage, ( deli- 


vered in her ſolemn way:) * Your mam- 


ma, Miſs, is concerned for your diſ- 
* order : ſhe expects you down again in 
© an hour: and bid me ſay, that ſhe then 
© hopes every thing from your duty. 

I made no reply; for what could ! 
ſay? And leaning upon my Hannad's 
arm, withdrew to my own apartment, 
1 here you will puefs. how the greateſl 
part of the hour was employed. 

Within that time, my mother came 
up to me. 

© 1 love,” ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, * to 
come into is apartment I- No emo- 
tions, child! No flutters-Am I not 
your mother ?—Am I not your fond, 
your indulgent mother ?—Do not dil- 
* compoſe me by diſcompoſing yourſelf! 
© Do not occaſion me — when 
would give you nothing but pleaſure, 
© Come, my dear, we will go into your 
« cloſet.” | 

She took my hand, led the way, and 
made me ſit down by her: and after ſhe 
had enquired how I did, ſhe began ina 
ſtrain as if ſhe had ſuppoſed 1 had made 
uſe of the intervening ſpace to overcome 
my objections. ad 

e was pleaſed to tell me, that m 
af. u es 7 Sher 


2 4% 


= 


» 
eaſure. 
to your 


ay, and 
fer ſhe 
zan mi 
id made 
rercome 


that m 
father 


er and ſhe, in order to ſpare my na- 
— modeſty, had taken the whole af- 
fair upon themſelves— 

Hear me out; and then ſpeak for 
1 was going to expoſtulate. * You are 
« no ſtranger to the end of Mr. Solmes's 
6 vilits—" : 

« O Madam! | : 

Hear me out; and then ſpeak.—He 
© is not indeed every ting I with him 
© to be: but he is a man of probity, and 
© has no*vices—" 

No vices, Madam!“ 

« Hear me out, child Vou have not 
t hehaved much amiſs to him: we have 
« ſeen with pleaſure that you have not—' 

« 0) Madam, muſt I not now ſpeak Y 
*. 1 hall have done preſen y — A 
© young creature of your virtuous and 
fious turn,” ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, can- 
© not ſutely love a profligate : you love 
your brother too well, to wiſh to marry 
done who had like to have killed him, 
«and who threatened your uncles, and 
«defies us all. Vou have had your own 
© way (ix or leven times: we want to ſe- 
cure you againſt a man ſo vile. Tell 
« me (I have a r7zg4t to know) whether 
you prefer this man to all others ?— 
© Yet God forbid that 1 ſhould knuw 
you do! for ſuch a declaration would 
© make us all miſerable. Yet tell me, 
tare your affections engaged to this 
© man ?? 

I knew what the inference would be, 
if I had ſaid they were not. 

© You helitate—you anſwer me not— 
you cannot anſwer me. Riſing.— Ne- 
ver more will I look upon you with an 
(eye of favour Þ? 

0 Madam, Madam! Kill me not 
*with your diſpleaſure—I would not, 
1 need not, heſitate one moment, did 
not dread the inference, if I anſwer 
you as you wiſh.—Yet, be that infe- 
* rence what it will, your threatened 
* diſpleaſure will make me ſpeak. And 


declare to you, that I know not my | 
* own heart, if it be nut abſolutely free. 


And pray, let me aſk my deareſt mam- 
*ma, in what has my conduct been 
„faulty, that, like a giddy creature, I 
* muſt be forced to marry, to ſave me 
from From what? Let me beſeech 
*you, Madam, to be the guardian of 
my reputation—let not your Clariila 
* be precipitated into a ſtate ſhe wiſhes 
*not to enter into with any man! And 
*this upon a ſuppoſition that otherwiſe 
* ſhe ſhall marry herſelf, and diſgrace 
her whole family.” 

Well, then, Clary,“ (paſſing over 


the force of my plea] * if your heart be 
free 
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O my beloved mamma, let the uſual 
« generoſity of your dear heart operate 
in my favour. Urge not upon me the 
* interence that made me heſitate.” 

I won't be interrupted, Clary—You 
have ſeen in my behaviour to you, on 
this occaſion, a truly maternal tender- 
* neſs; you have obſerved that I have 
* unilertaken this taſk with ſome reluc- 
* tance, becauſe the man is not every- 
thing: and becauſe I know you carry 
your notions of perfection in a man 
© too high— Era ' 

© Deareſt Madam, this one time ex- 
* cuſe me!—l[s there then any danger 
that I ſhould be puilry-of an impru- 
dent thing for the man's ſake you hint 
c at?? © 560 

Again interrupted !—Am I to be 
« queſtioned, and argued with? You 
* know this won't do ſomewhere elſe. 
© You Anow it won't. What reaſon 
then, ungenerous girl, can you have 
* for arguing with me thus, but becauſe 
you think from my indulgence to you, 
© you may: 3 

* What can I ſay? What can I do? 
What muſt that cauſe be that will not 
© bear being argued upon ?? 

Again! Clary Harlowe!' 

© Deareſt Madam, forgive me: it was 
always my pride and my pleaſure to 
© obey you. But look upon that man 
© —ſce but the diſagreeableneſs of his 


« perſon.” 
Clary, do I ſee whoſe perſon 


o - 
A 


o 


© Now, 
© you have in your eye —Now is Mr. 
© Solmes, I ſee, but comparatively diſa« 


' © greeable ; diſagreeable only as another 


man has a much more ſpecious perſon.” 

But, Madam, are not his manners 
* equally ſo ?—ls not his perſon the true 
© repreſentative of his mind? — That 
© other man is not, ſhall not be any- 
© thing to me, releaſe me but from this 
© one man, whom my heart, unbidden, 
© reſiſts.” 

Condition thus with your father. 
© Will ke bear, do you think, to be thus 
* dialogued with? Have I not conjured 
you, as you value my peace - What is 
* it that / do not give up ?—This very 
© taſk, becauſe I apprehended you would 
not be eafily perſuaded, is a taſk indeed - 
upon ma. And will you ive up no- 
© thing? Have you not refuted as many 
* as have been offered to you? If you 
« would not have us gueſs for whom, 
6 2 for comply you muſt, or be 
looked upon as in a Gate of defiance 
with your whole family.” 

And ſaying this, ſhe aroſe, and went 
from me. But at the chamber-door 
_— and turned back: I will not 

2 A ſay 


* fay below in what a diſpoſition I leave 


yon. Conſider of every-thing. The 
«matter is reſolved upon. As you va- 
que your father's bleſſiug and mine, and 
* the fatisfattion of all the family, re- 
* ſolve to comply. I will leave you for 
© a few moments. I will come up to you 
s again. See that I find you as 1 wiſh to 
find you; and hace your heart is free, 
et yuur duty 2 ts 
In about half an hour, my mother 
returned. She found me in tears. She 
took my hand: It is my part ever- 


more, ſaid ſhe, *to be of the acknow- 


' © ledging fide. I believe I have need- 
© leſsly expoſed myſelf to your oppoli- 
tion, by the method I have taken with 
© you. I firſt began as if I expected a 
« denial, and by my indulgence brought 
s it upon myſelt.” 

Do not, my deareſt mamma! do 
© notſay ſo!” 
Were the occaſion for this debate,” 

- proceeded ſhe, © to have riſen from my- 

1 ſelf; were it in my pover to diſpenſe 
„with your compliance; you too well 
* know what you can do with me.” 

Wouldany-body, my dear Miſs Howe, 
wiſh to marry, who ſees a wife of ſuch a 
temper, and bleſſed with ſuch an under- 
ſtanding as my mother is noted for, not 
only deprived of all power, but obliged 
to be even eve in bringing to bear 


points of high importance, which ſhe | 


thinks ought not to be inſiſted upon? 
When I came to you a ſecond time, 
proceeded ſhe, knowing that your op- 
s poſitivn wouldavail you nothing, I re- 
t fuſed to hear your reaſons : and in this 
«I was wrong too, becauſe a young 
© creature who loves to reaſon, and »/ed 
«to love to be convinced by reaſon, 
© ought to have all her objections heard. 
I now therefore, this third time, ſee 
* you; and am come reſolved to hear all 
6 — have to ſay: and let me, my dear, 
* by my patience engage your gratitude; 
« your generoſity, I will call it; becauſe 
4 it is to you 1 ſpeak, who uſed to have 
© a mind wholly generous.— Let me, it 
your heart be really fee, let me ſee 
s what it will iaduce you to do to oblige 
© me: and fo as you permit your uſual 
« diſcretion to govern you, I will hear 
* all you have to ſay ; but with this inti- 
© mation, that ſay what you will, it will 
© be of no avail elſewhere. 
What a dreadtul ſaying is that! But 
£ could I engage your pity, Madam, it 
* would be ſomewhat.” | 
Fou have as much of my pity, as of 
© my love, But what is perſon, Clary, 
* with one ot your prudence, and your 
fart diſengaged #' | 


Should the eye be diſguſted, whe, 
the heart is to — — —0 Ma. 
dam, who can think of marrying when 


the heart is ſhocked at the firſt appear. 


© ance, and where the diſguſt muſt be 
confirmed by every converſation after. 
« wards ?? | | 

This, Clary, is owing to your pre. 
« pofſeſſion. Let me not have cauſe to 
© regret that noble firmnels of mind in ſo 
young a creature which I thought your 
glory, and which was my boaſt in your 
character. In this inſtance it would be 
* obſtinacy, and want of duty.—Haye 
© you not made objections to ſeveral... 

That was to their minds, to their 
principles, Madam. — But this man 

ils an honeſt man, Clary Harlowe, 
He has a good mind. He is a virtuous 
man.“ 

* He an honeſt man ? His a good mind, 
© Madam? Hea virtuous man 0 

Nobody denies him theſe qualities.“ 

Can he be an honeſt man who offers 
terms that will rob all his own relations 
© of their juſt expectations — Can 10 
© mind be good ?? 

© You, Clary Harlowe, for whoſe 
© ſake he offers fo much, are the laſt 
« perſon that ſhould make this obſery2- 
© tion.” | | 

Give me leave to ſay, Madam, that 
* a perſon preferring happineſs to for- 
© tune, as I do; that want not even what 
© 1 have, and can give up the uſe of tat, 
© as an inſtance of duty - 

© No more, no more of your merits! 
© You know you will be a gainer by that 
* cheerful inſtance of your duty; not a 
* loler, You know you have but cf 
your bread upon the waters—f0 no more 
* of that! For it is not underſtood as a 
merit by every-bedy, I aſſure you; 
though I think it a high one; and fo 
did your father and uncles at the time.” 

At the tine, Madam f-—How un- 
* worthily do my brother and ſiſter, who 
© are afraid that the favour I was fo 
© lately in— 

© ] hear nothing againſt your brother 
and ſiſter What family-feuds have 1 
in 3 at a time when I hoped 
© 1n0{t comfort from you all?“ | 

God bleſs my brother and fiſter l 
© all their worthy views You ſhall lave 
no family - feuds, if I can prevent 
„them. You yourſelf, Madam, hall 
© tell me what I ſhall bear from them, 
* and I will bear it: but let my actors, 
© not thety miſtepreſentations, (as I am 
© {ure by the diſgraceful prohibitions | 
© have met with has been the caſe) ſpeak 
for me.“ | | 


. Juſt then, up came my father, with 2 
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fternneſs in his looks that made me 


— tremble, He took two or three turns 
ef about my chamber, though pained by 
* his gout.— And then ſaid to my mother, 
be who was ſilent as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him 
ar My dear, you are long abſent.— 
Pinner is near ready. What you had 
"y „to ſay, lay in a very little compaſs. 
yu « Surely, you have nothing to do but to 
nf declare your will, and "my will—But 
oe « perhaps you may be talking of the pre- 
cute « parations—Let us have you foon down 
1 be our daughter in your hand, if 
ve « worthy of the name.“ 
— And down he went, caſting his eye 
heir upon me with a look fo ſtern, that 1 
bY was unable to ſay one word to him, or 
We. eren for a few minutes to my mother. 
2011s Was not this very intimidating, my 
dear? . 
jind, My mother, ſeeing my concern, 
0 ſeemed to pity me. She called me her 
es. good child, and kiſſed me; and told 
tiers me that my father ſhould not know 1 
tions WH had made fuch oppotitien. He has 
\ +; We kindly furniſhed us with an excuſe 
for being fo long together,” ſaid the. 
hoſe Come, my drar— dinner will be upon 
lat table preſently—Shall we go down!“ 
Vi. Aud took my hand. | 
This made me ſtart. * What, Ma. 
m dam, go down to let it be ſuppoſed we 
for. ere talking of preparations /—O my 
what (beloved mamma, command me not 
that, down upon ſuch a ſuppoſition.” 
You ſee, child, that to ſtay longer 
Ats! ' together, will de owning that you are 
y that ' debating about an abſolute duty: and 
not 2 that will not be borne. Did not your 
t cal ' father himſelt ſome days ago tell you, 
more be would be obeyed? I will a third 
d as a Wh tine leave you. 1 muſt ſay ſomething 
you; by way of excufe for you: and that 
nd fo yon deſire not to go down to dinner 
time,” e rhat your modeſty on the occa- | 
y un on— 
, who ' 0 Madam! ſay not my modeſty on 
vas ſo an occaſion : for that will be to 
'pive hope——? | 
rother And delign you got to give hope? 
are 1 —Perverie girl! -N, and flinging 
hoped from me. © Take more time for conſi- 
| "(eration !-—Since it is neceſſary, take 
ter lu more time—And when I fee you next, 
| have et me know what blame I have to caſt 
revent pon myſelf, or to bear from your fa- 
hall ler, for my indulgence to you.” 
them, dhe made, however, alittle {top at the 
aiors, W"@nber-door; and ſeemed to expect 
Im "1 would have beſou ght her to make 
tions 1 l gentleſt conſtruction for me; for, 
ſpeal letting, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, 1 
- ſuppoſe you would not have me make 
with 2 | 
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O Madam,“ imterrupted I, * whoſe 
* favour can I hope ior, if 1 loſe my 
© mamma's ?? 

To have defired a favourad!: report, 
you know, my dear, would have been 
qualifying upon a point that I was too 
much determined upon to give room 
for any of my triends to think I have 
the leaſt hefitation about it. And ſo my 
mother went down ftairs. 7 

I will depoſit thus far; and, as I know 
you will not think me too minute in my 
relation of particulars io very intereſting 
to one you honour with your love, pro- 
ceed in the fame way. As matters ſtand, 
I don't care to have papers ſo freely 
written about me. ; 

Pray let Robert. call every day, if 
you can ſpare him, whether 1 have 
any-thing ready or not. | 

I ſhould be glad you. would not ſend 
him empty-handed. What a generality _ 
will it be in yon, to write as frequently 
from friendſhip, as I am forced to do 
from misfortune! The letters being ta- 
ken away will be an affurance thar ou 
have them. As I ſhall write and de 
fit as I have opportunity, the furmality 
of ſuper and ſub- ſcription will be excuſed, 
For I need not fay how much 1 am your 
ſincere and ever-affetitonate, 

CL. HARLOWSE. ' 


LETTER XVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


— — — 


mother on her return, which 
was as ſoon as ſhe had dined, was 
pleaſed to inform me, that the had told 
wy fat/1er, on his queſtioning her about 
my cheerful compliance, (tor it ſeems 
the cheerſul was all that was doubted) 
that ſhe was willing, oa ſo material a 
point, to give a child whom the had fo 
much reaſon to lote, (as the condeſcended 
to acknowledge were her words) liberty 
to fay all that was in her heart to ſay, 
that her compliance might be the freer : 
letting him know, that when he came 
up,ſhe was attending to my pleas; for that 
{he tound I had rather not marry at all. 
She told me, that to this my father 
angrily ſaid, Let her take care let her 
take care that ſhe give me not ground 
* to fulpect her of a preference ſome- 
© where elſe. But, it it be to eaſe fer 
© heart, and not to diſpute my will, you 
may hear her out.“ | 
© So Clary,“ ſaid my mother, I am 
© returned in a temper accordingly : and 
„ hope you will not again, by your 


peremptorineſs, ſhew ume, how i ought 
© ty treat . f 1 i | 
0 Iadeed, 
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© to ſay I have no inchration to marry at 
© all.. I have not, I hope, made myſelf 
* fo very unuſeful in my papa's family, 
o as—? { 


No more of your merits, Clary! 
* You have been a guod child. You 


have caſed me of all the family- cares: 
but do not now give more than ever 
vou -reheved me from. You have 
been amply repaid in the reputation 
« your {kill and management have given 
«you: but now there is ſoon to be a 
period to all thoſe aſſiſtances from you. 
If you marry, there will be a natural, 
C _ if to pleaſe us, a deſirable pe- 
© riod ; becauſe your own family will 
«© employ all your talents in that way: if 
* you do not, there will be a period like- 
« wiſe, but not a natural one—You un- 
« derſtand me, child.” 

I wept. 

© I have made enquiry already after a 
* houſekeeper. I would have had your 
good Norton; but I ſuppoſe you will 
« yourſelf wiſh to have the worthy wo- 
man with you. If you deſire it, that 
«* ſhall be agreed upon for you. 

« But why, deareſt Madam, why am 
© 1, the youngeſt, to be precipitated into 
* a ſtate, that | am very far from wiſh- 
© ing to enter into with any-body ?” 

« You are going to queſtion me, I 
« ſuppoſe, why your ſiſter is not thought 
s of tor Mr Solmes ?” 

© | hope, Madam, it will not diſpleaſe 
« you, if I were? 

might refer you for an anſwer to 
your fathey.-Mr, Solmes has reaſons 
for preferring you.” | 

© And 1 have reaſons, Madam, for 
© diſliking m. - And why am [— 

© This quickneſs upon me.” interrupt- 
ed my mother, is not to be borne! 1 
am gene, and your father comcs, if / 
© can do no good with you.” 

I wept for vexation. This is all, 
© all, my brother's doings—his graſping 
views! 

© No re flections upon your brother: 
dhe has entirely the honour of the fa- 
© mily at heart.“ 

I would no more diſhonour my fa- 
* mily, Madam, than my brother would.” 

© I believe it: but I hope you will 
c allow your tather, and me, and your 
« uncles, to judge what will do it ho- 
* nour, what dithonour.” 

I then offered to live ſingle ; never 
to marry at all; or never but with their 
full approbation. 

If you mean to ſhew your duty, and 
© your obedience, Clary, you mult ſhew 
© it in our Way, not in your own." 


'CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


Indeed, Madam, you did me juſlice, | 


1 hope, Madam, that I have n: 
© behaved hitherto, as to render ſuch, 
* trial of my obedience neceſſary.” 

© Yes, Clary, I cannot but fay that 
© you have hitherto behaved Extremely 
well: but you have had no trials yi 

* now; and I hope, that now you arg 
called to one, you will not fail in x, 
Parents,“ proceeded ſhe, © when 
* children are young, are pleaſed with 
* every-thing they do. You have been 
a good child upon the whole: but ve 
have hitherto rather complied with 
you, than you with us. Now that you 
gare grown up to marriageable years, i; 
* the teſt ; eſpecially as your grandfather 
© has made you independent, as we ma 
* fay, in preference to thoſe who had 
prior expectations upon that eſtate, 

Madam, my grandfather knew, and 
© expreſsly mentioned in his will his de. 
| © fire, that my father will more than 
make it up to my ſiſter. I did nothing 
but what 1 thought my duty to pro- 
cure his favour, It was rather a mark 
© of his aftection, than any advantage 
© to me: for, do Lleither ſeck or wiſh to 
be independent? Were I to be queen 
© of the univerſe, that dignity ſhould 
not abſolve me from my duty to you 
© and to my father. I would kneel for 
© your bleſſings, were it in the preſence 
© of millions—So that—? 
am loth to interrupt you, Clary; 
© though you could more than once 
© break in upon. me. You are young 
and unbroken: but, with all thx 
© oftentation of your duty, I deſire you 
© to ſhew a little more deference io me 

« when I am ſpeaking.” | 

© 1 beg your pardon, dear Madan, 
© and your patience with me on fuck an 

* occaſion as i. It I did not ſpeak 
© with earneſtneſs upon it, I ſhould be 
* ſuppoſed to have only maidenly objec- 
© tionSagainſta man I never can endure. 

Clary HarJowe!' | 

© Deareſt, deareſt Madam, permit 
© me to ſpeak what 1 have to ſay, thi 

* once—lt is hard, it is very hard, to be 
© forbidden to enter. into the cauſe e 
© all thefe miſunderſtandings, becauic 
* muſt not ſpeak diſreſpectfully of one 
© who ſuppoſes me in the way of |! 
© ambition, and treats me like a ſlave- 

© Whither, whither, Clary | 

© My deareſt mamma! - My duty wil 

© not permit me ſo far to ſuppoſe m 
© father arbitrary, as to make a pleaC 
© that arbitrarineſs to you.“ 

© How now, Clary !—O girl!“ 

© Your patience, my deareſt mamma 
© —yau were pleaſed to ſay, you wov 


© hear me with patience, en 
a ä a ll 


{ 
| 
( 
i 
i 
i 
i 


6&2 man is —_ becauſe I am ſup- 
e 


c to be prudent: ſo my eye is to 
bat 4 ed, and my reaſon not con- 
cly Wi viaced.“ 
tll «Girl, girl!“ tt, 
are « Thus are my imputed good qualities 
it. i to be made my puniſhment; and I am 
hen (to be wedded to a monſter—' ö 
with « [Aſtoniſhing !—Can this, Clariſſa, 
een be from you ?? 5 
t ve The man, Madam, perſon and mind, 
with is a monſter in my eye. And that I 
you may be induced to bear this treatment, 
s, n am to be complimented with being 
ther indifferent to all men: yet, at other 
may WM dimes, and to ſerve other purpoſes, be 
bad thought prepoſſeſſed in favour of a 
ate,” man againſt whoſe moral character lie 
a % objections.—Confined, as if, like 
s de. (the giddieſt of creatures, I would run 
than Wl ' away with this man, and diſgrace my 
thing WH © whole family -O my deareſt mammal 
pro- Wl © ho can be patient under ſuch treat- 
mark ment? 
ntage Now Clary, I ſuppoſe you will al- 
iſh to I low me to ſpeak. I think 1 have had 
queen WH * patience indeed with you. Could I 
hould WM © have thought—But I will put all up- 
o you Wi © on a ſhort iſſue, Your mother, Cla- 
el for Wi riſſa, ſhall ſhew you an example of 
elence that patience you ſo boldly claim from 

er, without having any yourſelf." 
lary; O my dear, how my mother's con- 
once deſcenſion diſtreſſed me at the time !— 
dung Wi © infinitely more diſtreſſed me, than ri- 

thi BY © gour could have done. But the knew, 
re you © ſhe was to be ſure aware, that ſhe was 


put upon a harſh, upon an unreaſonable 
ſervice, let me ſay, or ſhe would 
not, ſhe could not, have had ſo much 
' patience with me. 

Let me tell you then,“ proceeded 
ſhe, that all lies in a ſmall compaſs, 
'25 Your father ſaid,—You have * 
' hitherto, as you are pretty ready to 
' plead, a dutiful child. You have in- 
(deed had no cauſe to be otherwiſe. 
No child was ever more favoured. 
Whether you will diſcredit all your 
paſt behaviour; whether, at a time 
and upon an occaſion, that the higheſt 
'nitance of duty is expected from you; 
' (an inſtance that is to crown all) and 
'when you declare that your heart is free 
you will give that inſtance; or whe- 
ther, having a view to the indepen- 
dence you may claim, (for ſo, Clary, 
' Whatever be your motive, it will be 
''ndged) and which any man yon fa- 
Your can afſert for you a gainſt us all; or 


nammaßg er for himſelf in ſpite of us—whe- 
1 wa ber, I fay, you will break with us all, 
50 | ad ſand in defiance of a jealous fa- 
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47 
ther, needleſsly jealous, I will venture 
to ſay, of the prerogatives of his ſex, 
© as to me, and ſtill ten times more 


« jealous of the authority of a father 
© this is now the point with us. You 


know your father has made it a point; 


© and did he ever give up one he thought 
he had a right to carry?” 

« Too true! - thought I to myſelf. 
And now my brother has engaged my 
© father, his fine ſcheme will welt alone, 
© without needing his leading-ſtrings; 


and it is become my father's will that I 


* oppoſe; not my brother's graſping 
6 VIEWS? | s 

was ſilent. To ſay the truth, I was 
juſt then fullenly ſilent. My heart was 
too big. I thought it was hard to be 
thus given up by my mother, and that 
ſhe ſhould make a will ſo uncontroul- 
able as my brother's, her will. -M 
mother, my dear, though 1 muſt not 
ſay ſo. was not obliged to marry againſt 
— liking. My mother loved my fa- 
ther. f 

My ſilence availed me ſtill leſs. 

© 1 fee, my dear,“ ſaid the, © that you 
are convinced. Now, my good child, 
© now, my Clary, do I love you! It 
© ſhall not be known, that you have ar- 
« gned with me at all. All ſhall be im- 
© puted to that modeſty which has ever 
* ſo much diſtinguiſhed you. You ſhall 
© have the full merit of you reſignation.“ 

I wept. 

She tenderly wi the tears from 
= eyes, and kifſed my cheek.—* Your 
father expects you down with a cheer. 
© ful countenance—but I will excuſe 
* your going, All your ſcruples, you 
© ſec, have met with an indulgence 
truly maternal from me. I rejoice in 


the hope that you are convinced. This 
ſeems to be a proof of the. 


truth of your agreeable declaration, 
that your heart is free. f 

Did not this ſeem to border upon 
cruelty. my dear, in fo indulgent a mo- 
ther ?—lIt would be wicked [Would it 


not? ] to ſuppoſe my mother capable of 


art—but ſhe 1s put upon it ; and obliged 
to take methods to which her heart is 
naturally above ſtooping; and all in- 
tended for my good, becauſe ſhe ſees 
that no arguing will be admitted any- 
where elſe! ; 

] will go don, ' proceeded ſhe, and 
© excuſe your attendance, at afternoon- 
© tea, as I did to dinner: for I know 
you will have ſome little reluctances 
to ſubdue. I will allow you thoſe; 
© and alſo ſome little natural ſhyneſſes 


And fo you all not come — 
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if you chuſe not to come down—QAnly, 
my dear, do not diſgrace my report 
* when you come to ſupper. And be 
© {are behave as you uſed to do to your 
© brother and ſiſter; for your behaviour 


to them will be one teſt ot your cheer- 
© ful obedience to us. 


I advife as a 
© friend, you ſee, rather than command 
© as ainother—Zo adieu, my love,” And 
again the killed me; and was going. 

O my dear manima, faid I. for- 
give me I- But ſurely you cannot be- 
©hieve I can ever think of having that 
man l | | | 

She was very angry, and ſeemed to be 
greatly diſappointed. She threatened 
to turn me over to my father and my 
uncle :—the, however, bid me (gene- 
roully bid ne) conlider what a handle 
1 gave to my brother and ſiſter, if 1 
thought they had views to ſerve by mak- 
ing my uncles diijatisfhed with me. 

© J,“ ſaid the, in a milder accent, 
© have early ſaid all that I thought could 
c of {41d agarnlt the preſent propoſal, cn 
© a {appolition that you, who have re— 
fuſed ſeveral others, (whom 1 own to 
© be preferable as to perſon) would nct 
© approve of it; and could I have fſuc- 
© ceeded, you, Clary, had never heard 
© of it. But it / could not, how can you 
© expect to prevail? My great ends, in 
© the taſk I have undertaken, are the 
« preſervation of the family-peace, ſo 
© likely to be overturned ; to reinſtate 
vou in the atlections of your father 
and nncles : and to preſerve you from 
© a man of viovlence;—Y our father, you 
« muſt needs think, will flame out, upon 
© your retuſ4l to comply: your uncles 
* are ſo thoroughly convinced of the 
© conliſtency of the meaſure with their 
* favourite views of aggrandizing the 
© family, that they are as mich deter- 
© mined as your father—Your aunt 
© Hervey and your uncle Hervey are of 
© the ſame party. And it is hard, if a 
father and mother, and uncles, and 
* aunt. all conjoined, cannot be allowed 


* to direct your choice.——Surely, my 


dear girl,“ proceeded ſhe, for I was 
© ſilent all this time} it cannot be, that 
* you are the more averie, becauſe the 
* fami'y news will be promoted by the 
* match— This, 1 aſſure you, is what 
* every-body muſt think, if you com- 
ply not. Nor, while the man fo ob- 


and byzzes about you, will the ſtrong- 
relolwion and wiſhes to live fingle, be 


And well you 
* know, that were Mr. Lovelace an 


noxious to us all, remains unmarried, 


eſt aſſeverations you can make of your 
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© angel, and your father had made it; 


point that you ſhould not have hip 


* it would be in vain to diſpute his wil 
As to the prohibition laid upon yay, 
© (much as I will own againſt my liking) 
© that is owing to the belief that vo 
© correſpond by Miſs Howe's mean; 
© with that man; nor do 1 doubt tha 
© you did ſo.“ | 

I anſwered to every article, in ſuch 
a manner, as I am ſure would have fl. 
tisfied her, could ſhe have been permit. 
ted to judge for herſelf ; and I thin in. 
veighed with bitterneſs againſt the dil. 
graceful prohibitions laid upon me, 

They would ſerve to ſhew me, fe 
was pleaſed to ſay, how much in earnef 
my father was. They might be taken 
oft, whenever I thought fit, and no harm 
done, nor ditgrace received. But if! 
were to be contumacious, I might thank 
myſelf for all that would follow. 

| ixghed, I wept. I was ſilent. 

© Shall I, Clary,“ ſaid ſhe, ſhall 
© tell your father that theſe prohibitions 
© are. as unneceſſary as I hoped they 
© would be? That you know your duty, 
© and will not offer to conttovert hs 
© will? What ſay you, my love?” 

O Madam! what can l ſay to queſ. 
© tions ſo indulgently put —I do in- 
© deed know my duty: no ereature in 
© the world is more willing to prachſe 
Cit: but, pardon me, deareſt Madam, 
© if 1 ſay that I mult bear theſe prohi- 
© bitions, if I am to pay ſo dear to haye 


them taken off.“ 


Determined and perverſe, my dear 
mamma called me: and after walking 
twice or thrice in anger about the room, 
ſhe. turned to me—* Your heart fre, 
«* Clariſſa! How can you tell me your 
© heart is free? Such extraordinary . 
© tipathies to a particular perſon mul 
© be owing, to extraordinary prepollel- 
ions in another's favour i- Tell we, 
Clary; and tell me truly—Do yu 
not continue to correſpond with Mr. 
Lovelace?“ 

Deareſt Madam, ' replied I, * you 
© know my motives: to prevent mil- 
© chief, I anſwered his letters. The 


© reaſons for our apprehenſions of ths 


* ſort are not over. 
©l own to you, Clary, (although now 
© I would not have it known) that l 
once thought a little qualifying among 
ſuch viclent ſpirits was not ainiſs. 
«did not know but all things wong 
* come round again by the mediation 9g 
Lord M. and his two ſiſters : but 3 
«© they all three th nk proper 4 xe" 
© for their nephew; and as their de 
EE. 
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* phew thinks fit to deny us all; and as 
© terms are offered on the other hand, 
© that could not be aiked, which will 
© very pobably prevent your grandfa- 
« thec's eſtate going out of the family, 
Land may be 4 means to bring ſtill 
« greater into it; I ſee not that the con. 
* tiauance of your correſpondence with 
him either can or vught to be permit- 
{ ted. I therefore now forbid it to you, 
t as you value my favour,” : 

ge pleaſed, Madam, only to adviſe 
me how to break it off with ſafety to 
© my brother and uncles; and it is all 
«> wiſh for. Would to Heaven, the 
man ſo hated had not the pretence to 
make of having been tov violently. 
i treated, when he meant peace and re- 
conciliation} It would always have 
deen in my own power to have broke 
(with him. His reputed immoralities 
' would have given me a juſt pretence 
'at any time to do ſo—But, Madam, 
a my uncles and my brother will keep 
"no meaſures; as he has heard what 
i the view is; and as I have reaſon to 
' think that he is only reſtrained by his 
(regard for me from reſenting their 
i violent treatment of him and his fa- 
emily; what can I do? Would you 
have me, Madam, make him deſpe- 
rate? | 

© The law will protect us, child! 
| Offended magiſtracy will affert itfelf.” 

But, Madam, may not fome dread- 
ul miſchief firſt happen ?—The law 
(aſſerts not itſelf, till it is offended.” 

You have made offers, Clary, if you 
' might be obliged in the point in queſ- 
on - Are you really in earneſt, were 
you to be complied with, to break off 
all correſpondence with Mr. Lovelace? 
( Let me know this.“ 

Indeed I am; and I will. You, 
'Madam, fhall ſee all the letters that 
bare paſſed between us. You ſhall ſee 
have given him no encouragement 
independent of my duty, And when 
eu have feen them, you will be bet- 
ter able to direct me how, on the con- 
dition I have offered, to break entire - 
eh with him.” 

* I take you at your ward, Clariſfa— 
' Give me kis letters; aud the copies of 
uuf.“ 

am ſure, Madam, you will keep 
'the knowledge that I write, and what 
Iurite.“ | 
a No conditions with your mother 

durely my prudence may be truſted to. 
| | begged her pardan ; and beſought 
er do take the key of the private drawer 

2 N in, where they lay, that ſhe 

3% 


* 
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herſelf might ſee that I had no reſerves 
ro my mother, | 

She did; and took all his letters, and 
the copies of mine.—* Unconditioned 
* with,” ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, they 
© ſhall be yours again, unſeen by any- 
© body elſe.” 

I thanked her; and ſhe withdrew to 
read them; ſaying, She would return 
them, when ſhe had. 


You, my dear, have ſeen all the let- 
ters that paſſed between Mr. Lovelace 
and me, till my Jaſt return' from you. 


You have acknowledged that he has 


nothing to boaſt of from them. Three 
others I have received ſince, by the pri- 
vate conveyance I told you of ; the laſt I 
have not yet anſwered. 

In theſe three, as in thoſe you have 
ſeen, after having beſought my favour, 
and in the moſt earneſt manner profeſ- 


ſed the ardour of his paſſion for me; 


and fet forth the indignities done him ; 
the defiances my brother throws out, 
againſt him in all companies ; the me- 
naces, and hoſtile appearances of my un- 
cles wherever they go; and the methods 
they take to defame him ; he declares, 
That neither his own honour, nor the' 
honour of his family, (involved as that 
is in the undiſtinguithing reflections caſt 


upon him for an unhappy affair which 


he would have ſhunned, but could not) 
permit him to bear theſe confirmed in- 


dignities: that as my inclinations, if” 


not favourable to kim, cannot be, nor 
are, to ſuch a man as the newly-intro- 
duced Solmes, he is intereſted the more 
to reſent my brother's behaviour, who 
to every-body avows his rancour and 
malice ; and glories in the probability 
he has, through the addreſs of this 
Solmes, of mortifying me, and aveng- 
ing himſelf on kim; that it is impoſſible 
he ſhould not think himſelf concerned 
to fruſtrate a meaſure ſo directly level- 


led at him, had he not a ſtill higher 


motive for hoping to fruſtrate it: that 
I muſt forgive him, if he enter into 
conference with Solmes upon it. He 
earneſtly inſiſts (upon what he has ſo 
often propoſed) that I will give him 
leave, in company with Lord 
upon my uncles, and even upon my fa- 
ther—And he promiſes patience, it new 
provocations, abſolutely beneath a man 
to bear, be not given : which by the 


way I am far from being able to engage 


for. 
In my anſwer, I abſolutely declare, 
as I tell him I have often done, That he 


| is to expect no favour from me, againſt” 
G | the 
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the approbation of my friends: that 1 | * menacing invectives. In a word, 1 
am ſure their confents for his viſiting any | © not that he can form the leaſt expedha, 
of them will never be obtained: that I | * tions from what you have written tha 
will not be either fo undutiful, or ſo in- | © you will encourage the paſſion he avon 
diſcreet, as to ſuffer my intereſts to be | for you. But does he not avow his 
ſeparated from the intereſts of my fami- paſſion ? Have you the leaſt doubt abour 
ly, for any man upon earth: that I do | * what muſt be the iſſue of this corre. 
not think myſelf obliged to him for the | * ſpondence, if continued? And do you 
forbearance 1 deſire one flaming ſpirit to | © yourſelf think, when you know the de. 
have with others : that in this deſire I | © clared defiances of the other, that this 
require nothing of him, but what pru- | * can be, that it ought to be, a match? 
\ dence, juſtice, and the laws of his coun- By no means it can, Madam; you 
try, require: that if he has any expecta- © will be pleaſed to obſerve, that I have 
tions of favour from me, on that account, | * ſaid as much to him. But now, Ma. 
he deceives himſelf: that I have no in- | dam, that the whole correſpondence 
clination, as I have often told him, to | is before you, I beg your command; 
change my condition: that I cannot al- | © what to do in a ſituation fo very dif. 
low myſelf to correſpond with him any | © agreeable.” 
longer in this clandeſtine manner : it is One thing 1 will tell you, Clan 
mean, low, undutiful, I tell him; and | But I charge you, as you would not 
has a giddy appearance, which cannot | © have me queſtion the generoſity of your 
be excuſed : that therefore he is not to | * ſpirit, totake no advantage of it, either 
expect that I wi{/ continue it. ; * mentally or verbally ; that I am ſo much 
To this, in his laſt, among other things, | * pleaſed with the offer of your keys to 
he replies, That if I am actually deter- | © me, made in ſo cheerful and unreſeryed 
wr ba to break off all correſpondence | * a manner, and in the prudence you 
with him, he muſt conclude, that it is | © have ſhewn in your letters, that were 
with a view to become the wife of a man, | © it practicable to bring every one, or 
whom no woman of honourand fortune “your father only, into my opinion, l 
can think tolerable, And in that eaſe, | * ſhould readily leave all the reſt to your 
FT. muſt excuſe him for ſaying, that he | * diſcretion, reſerving only to myſelf the 
ſhall neither be able to bear the thoughts | © dire&ion or approbatton of your future 
of loſing for ever a perſon in whom all | © letters: and to fee that you broke of 
his preſent and all his future hopes are | © the correſpondence as ſoon as poſlible, 
centred ; nor ſupport himſelf with pa- |.* But as it is not, and as 1 know your 
tience under the inſolent triumphs of my father would have no patience with 
drother upon it. But that, nevertheleſs, | © you, ſhould it be acknowledged that 
he will not threaten either his own life, | © you correſpond with Mr. Lovelace, or 
or that of any other man. He muſt take | © that you have correſponded with him 
his reſolutions as ſuch a dreaded event | * fince the time he prohibited you fo to 
ſhall impel him, at the time. It he ſhall | © do; 1 forbid you to continue ſuch a 
know that it will have my conſent, he | © liberty—Yet, as the caſe is difficult, 
muſt endeavour to reſign to his deſtiny: | © Jet me aſk you, What you yourſelf 
but if it de brought about by compul. „can propoſe? Your heart, you ſay, 1s 
fion, he ſhall not be able to anſwer for | © free: you own, that you cannot think, 
the conſequence. * as matters are circumſtanced, that a 
I will fend you theſe letters for your | match with a man ſo obnoxious as he 
peruſal in a tew days. I would incloſe f * now is to us all, is proper to be thought 
them; but that it is poilible ſomething [of: what do you propoſe to do! 
may happen, which may make my mo- What, Clary, are your own thoughts 
ther require to re-perie them.—When | * of the matter?“ EE 
you ſee them, you will obſerve how he Without helitation thus I anſwered- 
endeavours to hold me to this correſpon. | « What I humbly propoſe is this :—That 
gence. | - {| * 1 will write to Mr. Lovelace, (fer! 
5 | © have not anſwered his laſt) that he-as 
In about an hour my mother returned, | * nothing to do between my father and 
Take your letters, Clary: I have no. | me: that I neither aft his advice, nor | 
« thing,” ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, to tax | * need it: but that ſince he thinks he 
« your difcretion with, as to the wording | * ſome pretence for interfering, becavle Wy 
« of your's to him: you have even kept [of my brother's avowal of. the inte 
© up a proper dignity, as well as obferved | « of Mr. Solmes in diſpleaſure to him, [ 
© all the rules of decorum; and you have «© will aſſure him (without giving him 
© ;eſented, as you ought to retent, his | © any reaſon to impute the alluronce © 
a 4 | 


| 


« be in the leaſt favourable to himſelf) 


* « that I never will be that man's. And 
* « if,” proceeded I, I may be permitted 
tha « to give him this aſſura'.ce; and Mr, 


Solmes, in conſequence of it, be dif- 


let Mr. Lovelace be ſatisfied or diſſa- 
« tisfied, 1 will go no farther ; nor write 
«another line to him; nor ever ſee him 


= more, if I can avoid it: and I ſhall 
t this © have a good excuſe for it: without 
* bringing in any of my family.“ 
« Ah, my love !—But what ſhall we 
12" a about the terms Mr. Solmes offers; 
Ma. « Thoſe are the inducements with every- 
Lande (body, He has even given 1 to 
mak (your brother that he will make ex- 
dil changes of eſtates; or ar leaſt, that he 
2 will purchaſe the northern one; for 
. you know it mult be entirely conſiſtent 
12 „with the family- views, that we mcreaſe 
your „our intereſt in this country. Your 
thee brother, in ſhort, has given in a plan 
ack (that captivates us all: and a family ſo 
ys to rich in all it's branches, and that has 
8 (it's views to honour, mult be pleaſed 
; you ito ſee a very great probability of tak. 
5 Aa ing rank one day among the principal 
— as ein the kingdom.“ pes 
- ' « And for the ſake of theſe views, for 
your ' the ſake of this plan of my brother's, 
Ik the eam I, Madam, to be given in mar- 
* * riage fo a man I never can endure!— 
ke of 0 my dear mamma, ſave me, ſave me, 


Tble vit on can, from this heavy evil !—1 
a hal rather be buried alive, indeed I 
that, than have that man ! 


with n 0 
1 that dne chic me for my vehemence ; but 
ce, ot as good as to tell me, That ſhe would 
\ him ſound my uncle Harlowe, who was then 


G4 below ; and if he encouraged her, (or 
would engage io ſecond her) the would 


my venture to talk to my father herſelf; 
urſelf and ! (hould hear further in the morn- 
, . ng, 4 
fk, She went down to tea, and kindly un- 
hat © dertook to excuſe my attendance at ſup- 
per. 
* But is it not a ſad thing, I repeat, to 
o- Wl ©: obliged to ſtand in oppoſition to the 
ughts wal of ſuch a mother? Why, as [ often 
lay to myſelf, * was ſuch a man as this 
red olmes fixed upon? The only man in 
That e world. ſurely, that could offer fo 
(for | much, and deſerve ſo little!“ 


Little, indeed, does he deſerve!— 


r and Why, my dear. the man has the moſt in- 
„ nor I rent of characters. Every mouth is 
\e has opened againſt him for his ſordid ways— 
ecauſe A foolyfh man, to be fo baſe- minded! 
\terelt When the difterence between the ob- 
um, I te ang of a fame for generoſity, and in- 


curing the cenſure of being a miſer, will 
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 couraged from proſecuting his addreſs ; | 


a year. 
What a name have you got, at a leſs 
expence? And what an opportunity had 
he of obtaining credit at a very ſmall 
one, ſucceeding ſuch a wretched crea- 
ture as Sir Oliver, in fortune: ſo vaſt ?j— 
Yet has he ſo behaved, that the common 
phraſe is applied to him. That Sir Oli- 
ver will never be dead while Mr. Solmes 
es. - 

Che world, as I have often thought, 
ill-natured as it is ſaid to be, is gene- 
rally more juſt in characters — 
by what it feels) than is uſually appre- 
hended : and thoſe who complain m 
of it's cenſoriouſneſs, perhaps ſhoul 
look inwardly for the occaſion oftener 
than they do, 

My heart is a little at eaſe, on the hopes 
that my mother will be able to procure 
favour for me, and a deliverance trom 
this man; and fo I have leiſure to mo- 
ralize. But if I had not, I ſhould not 
forbear to intermiugle occaſionally theſe 
ſort of remarks, becauſe you command 
me never to omit them when they occur 
to my mind : and not to be able to make 
them, even in a more affecting ſituation, 
when one ſits down to write, would ſhew 
one's ſelf more engaged to ſelf, and to 
one's own concerns than attentive to the 
wiſhes of a friend. 


ture, on occaſiogs where a friend may be 
obliged, or reminded of a piece of in- 
ſtruction, which (writing down) one's 
ſelf may be the better for, but a fault; 
which it would ſet a perſon above na- 
ture to ſubdue ? 


LETTER XVI. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| HOWE, 
$AT, MAR, 4, 
OULD you not have thought that 
ſomething might have been ob- 
tained in my favour, from an offer ſo 
reaſonable, from an expedient ſo proper, 
as I imagine, to put a tolerable end, as 
from myſelf, to a correſpondence I hardly 
know how otherwiſe, with ſafety to ſome 
of my family, to get rid of ?—-But my 


| brother's plan (which my mother ſpoke 


of, and of which I have in vain endea- 
voured to procure a , with a deſign 
to take it to — and expoſe it, as I 
queſtion not there is room to do) joined 
with my father's impatience of contra- 
diction, are irreſiſtible. | 


am I in the leaſt drowſy. Expectation, 


and hope, and doubt, (an uneaſy ſtate !) 
Gs f - 4% 000 


51 
not, prudently managed, coſt fifty pounds 


If it be ſaid that it 
is natural ſo to be, what makes that na- 


I have not been in bed all night; nor 


1 
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kept me ſufficiently wakeful. I ſtepped 
down at my uſual time, that it _ not 
be known I had not been in bed; and 
gave directions in the family-way. 
. ' Abaut eight o' cleck Shorey came to 
me from my mother with orders to at- 
tend her in her chamber. 5 

My mother had been weeping, I ſaw 
by her eyes: but her aſpe& ſeemed tobe 
leſs tender, and leſs attectionate, than 
the day before; and this, as ſoon as 1 
entered into her preſence, ſtruck me with 
un awe, which gave a great damp to my 
ſpirits. | 

© Sit down, Clary Harlowe ; 1 thall 
talk to you by-and-by :' and continued 
looking into a drawer among laces und 

linen, in a way neither buſy nor unbuly. 
Ü believe it was a quarter of an hour 


' before ſhe {poke to me, my heart throb- 


bing with the ſuſpenſe all the time;) and 
then ſhe aſked me coldly, What directi- 
ons I had given for the day? 

I ſhewed her the bill of fare for this 
day, and to-morrow, if, I ſaid, it pleaſed 
her to approve of it. 

She made a ſmall alteration in it ; but 
with an air ſo cold and fo ſolemn, as add- 
ed tomy emotions. 

Mr. Harlowe talks of dining out 
© to-day, 1 think, at my brother Anto- 
[| ny's— . 

Mr. Harlowe !-- Not my father |— 
Have I not then a father !'—thought J. 

Sit down when 1 bid you.“ 

I fat down. | | 

- © You look very ſullen, Clary.“ 
© 1 hope not, Madam.” 


«If children would always be children | 


s —parents—' And there ſhe ſtopped. 

She then went to her toilette, and look. 
ed in the glaſs, and gave half a ſigh The 
other half, as if the would not have ſigh- 
ed could ſhe have helped it, ſhe gently 
hemmed away. 


« I don't love to ſee the girl look ſo 


© fullen.” 

© Indeed, Madam, I am not ſullen.“— 
And 1 arofe, and, turning tro her, 
grew out my handkerchief; for the tear: 
ran down my cheeks. 

1 thought, by the glaſs before me, 1 
ſaw the mother in her ſoftened eye caſt 


towards me : but her words confirmed 


not the hoped-for tenderneſs. 

One of the moſt provoking things in 
© the world is, to have people cry for 
© what they can help? 

© I with to Heaven I could, Madam!“ 
And 1 ſobbed again. 

Tears of penitence and ſobs of per- 
* verſeneſs are mighty well fuited !—You 


may go up to your chamber. I ſhall 
talk with you by- and · by.“ 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


I curtſeyed with reverence, 

Mock me not with outward 
« of reſpect. The heart, Clary, is what 
© I want." 

© Indeed, Madam, you have it. It i; 
© not ſo much mine as my mamma's. 

Fine talking — As fomenody ſa 
If words were to * for duty, Ca. 
riſſa Harlowe would be the dutifullet 
child 1 

God bleſs that ſomebody ze it 
„hom it will, God bleſs that ſomebo. 
© dy !—And I curtigyed, and, purſuant 
to her laſt command, was going. 

She ſeemed ſtruck ; but was to bean. 
gry with me. 
So turnin 
quickneſs, * 

© lowe ?? 

© You commanded me, Madam, to go 
© to my chamber.” ; 

1 ſee you are very ready to go out of 
*m 18 your compliance the 
4 of ſullenneſs, or obedience ! 
© You are very ready to leave me.“ 

I could hold no longer; but threw 
myſelf at her feet: O mydeareſt mam. 
ma] Let me know all I am to ſuffer: 
© let me know what | am to be -I wil 
© bear it, if I can bear it: but your dil. 
pleaſure I cannot bear!” 

Leave me, leave me, Clary Har. 
owe! —No kneeling |—Limbs-ſo ſup. 
ple; will ſo ſtubborn !—Rife, 1 tell 
you.. 


from me, ſhe ſpoke with 
hither now, Clary Hat. 


1 cannot riſe! 1 will diſobey my 
* mamma, when ſhe bids me leave her 
without being reconciled to me! No 
* {ullens, my mamma; no perverfeneſs; 
© but, worſe than either; this is direct 
© diſobedience - et tear not yourſelf 
© from me!” [wv rapping my arms about 


her as I kneeled ; the ſtruggling to get 
from me; my face lifted up to hers, with 
eyes running over, that ſpoke nol my 
heart if they were not all humility and 
reverence? © You » uſt not, muſt not, 
tear yourſelf from me!” [for ſtill the 
dear lady ſtruggled, and looked this 
way and that, in a ſweet diforder, as it 
ſhe knew not what to doJ—* 1 will ge. 
ver rife, nor leave you, nor Jet you 
go, till you fay you are not angry with 
me.“ ; 

O thou ever-moving child of my 
heart!“ [folding her dear arms about 
my neck, as mine embraced her knees] 
* Why was this taſk—But leave me — 
« You have difcompoſed me beyond ex. 
« preſſion | Leave me, my dear -1 
* won't be angry with you—if I can help 
© it—if you'll be good.“ 

I arofe trembling, and hardly know- 


ing what I did, or how I ſtood or 2 
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td, withdrew to my chamber, 


My 
Hannah followed me as ſoon ay ſhe heard 
me quit my mother's preſence, and with 
{alts and ſpring-water, juſt kept me from 


fainting ; and that was as much as ſhe 
could c It was near two hours before 
1 could fo far recover myſelf as to take 
up my pen, to write ts you how unhap- 
pily my hopes have eaded, 

My mother went down to breakfaſt. 
| was not fit to appear: but if I had 
deen better, I ſuppoſe I ſhould not have 
deen ſent for; lince the permiſſion for 
my attending her down, was given by 
my father (when in my chamber) only 
on condition that ſhe found me worthy of 
the name of daughter. That, I doubt, I 
never tall be in 4is opinion, if he be 
not brought to change his mind as to 
this Mr. Solmes. ; 


LETTER XIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. 


[10 ANSWER TO LETTER XV, ] 
Ar. MAKCH 4, 12 O'CLOCK, 


ANNAH has juſt now brought me 
from the uſual place your favour 
of yeſterday. The contents of it have 
made me very thoughttul ; and you will 
have an anſwer in my graveſt ſtyle.—-[to 
have that Mr. Solmes !—No indeed !—l1 
will ſooner—But I will write firſt to 
thoſe paſſages in your letter which are 
leſs concerning, that I may touch upon 
this part with more patience, 
As to what you mention of my ſiſter's 
value for Mr. Lovelace, I am not ver 
much ſurprized at it. She takes fach 


ofictous pains, and it is ſo much her ſub- 


ect, to have it thought that the never did, 


and never could like him, that ſhe gives 


but too much room to ſuſpect that ſhe 
does, She never tells the itury of their 
parting, and of her refuſal of him, but 
her colour riſes, the looks with diſdain 
upon me, and mingles anger with the 
airs ſhe gives herleit—anger as well as 
aus, demonſtrating, that the refuſed a 
man whom ſhe thought worth accept- 
ing: where elſe is the reaſon either for 
anger or boaſt ?—Poor Bella! She is to 
be pitied—She cannot either like or dif. 


like with temper !—Would to Heaven 
ae had been miſtreſs of all her wiſhes! 


Would to Heaven ſhe had! 

As te what you ſay of my giving up 
to my father's controul the cſtate de- 
viſed me, my motives at the time, as 
you acknowledge, were not blameable. 
Your advice to me on the ſubje& was 
grounded, as I remember, on your 


| 


You 
never loved them; and i!!-will has eyes 
ever open to the faulty fide ; as good. 
will or love is blind even to real imper- 
tections, I will briefly recollect my 
morives. 

I tound jealouſies and uneaſineſs rifin 
in every breaſt, where all before was 
unity and love: the honoured teſtator 
was reflected upon; a ſecond childhood 
was attributed to him; and I was cen- 
ſured, as having taken aUvantage of 
it. All young creatures," thought I, 
more or leſs, covet independency; 
© but thoſe who wiſh moſt for it, are 
© ſeldom the fitteſt to be truſted either 
© with the government of themſelves, 
© or with power over others. This is 
certainly a very high and unuſual de- 
© viſe to ſo young a creature. We 
© ſhonld not aim at al/ we have power 
to do. To take all that good-nature, 
© or indulgence, or good opinion con- 
fers, ſhews a want of moderation, and 
* a graſpingneſs that is unworthy of that 
© indulgence; and are bad indications of 
© the te that may be made of the power 
© bequeathed, It is true,“ thought 1; 
© that 1 have formed agreeable ſchemes 
* of making others as happy as myſelt, 
by the proper diſcharge of the ſtewards 
© ſhip entrutted to me.“ [ Are not all eſtates 
flxwardſhips, my dear ] But let me 
examine myſelf: is not vanity, or ſe- 
* cret lova of praiſe, a principal motive 
© with me at the bottom ?—Ought I not 
* to ſuſpect my own heart? If I ſet up 
for myſelf, puffed up with every one's 
good opinion, may I not be let to my. 
| ſelf - Every one's eyes are upon the 
© conduct, upon the vilits, upon the vi. 
* fitors, of a young creature of our ſex, 
© made independent: and are not ſuck 
* ſubjected, more than any others, to 
© the at empts of enterprizers and for- 
© tune ſeekers ?—And then, leſt to my · 
* ſelf, ſhould I rake a wrong ſtep, 
© with ever ſo good an intention, how 
many ſhould 1 have to triumph over 
me, how few to <A e more 
of the one, and the fewer of the other, 


tor having aimed at excelling.” , 


Theſe 


$4 CLARISSA 


Theſe were ſome of my reflections at 
the time: and I have n» doubt, but that 
in the ſame ſituation I ſhould do the very 
ſame thing; and that upon the matureſt 
deliberation, Who can command or 
foreſte events? To act up to our beſt 
judgments at the time, is all we can do. 
If I have erred, it is to worldly wiſdom 
only that | haveerred. If we ſuffer by 
an act of duty, or even by an act of ge- 
neroſity, is :t not pleaſurable on reflec- 
tion, that the fault is in others, rather 
than in ourſelves -I had much rather 
have reaſon to think others unkind, than 


that they ſhould have any to think me 


undutiful, | 

And ſo, my dear, I am ſure had you, 

And now for the mgft concerning part 
of your letter. | 

You think I mult of neceſſity, as mat- 
ters are circumſtanced, be Solmes's wife. 
I will not be very raſh, my dear, in pro- 
teſting to the contrary : but I think it 
never can, and, what 1s ſtill more, ne- 
ver ought to be !—My temper, I know, 
is depended upon. But I have hereto. 
fore {a:d, that I have ſomething in me 
of my father's family, as well as of my 
mother's. And have l any encourage- 
ment to follow too implicitly the exam- 

le which my mother ſets of meeknels, 
and reſignedneſs to the wills of others? 
Is ſhe not for ever obliged (as ſhe was 

leaſed to hint to me) to- be ot the „or- 
* ſide ? In my mother's caſe, your 
obſervation I muſt own is verified, that 
thoſe who will bear much, all have 
much to bear. What is it, as ſhe ſays, 
that te has not ſacrificed to peace Vet 
has /he by her ſacrifices always found 
the peace the has deſerved to find? In- 
deed no!—l am afraid the very contra- 
ry. And often. and often have I had 
reaſon (on her account) to reflect, that 
we poor mortals, by our over-foliciiude 
to preſerve undiſturbed the qualities we 
are conflitutionally fond of, frequently 
| loſe the benefits we propoſe to ourſelves 
trom them: ſince the deſigning and en- 
croaching (finding out what we moſt fear 
to forfeit) direct their batteries againſt 
theſe our weaker places, and, making 
an artillery (if 1 may fo phraſe it) of 
our hopes and fears, play it upon us at 
their pleaſure; 

Stradineſs of mind, (a quality which the 
ill-bred and cenſorion> deny to any of 
our ſex) when we are abſolutely con- 


vinced of being in the richt. [otherwiſe | 


it is not ftradrne/s, but o and when 
it is excried-in material cales, is a quality, 
which, as mvy.good Dr. Lewen was wont 

to ſay, brings great.crecut to the poſſeſl- 


or of it; at the ſame time that it uſuall 
when tried and Anotm, raiſes ſuch above 
the attempts of the meanly machinating 
lie uſed therefore to inculcate upon — 
this ſteadineſs, upon laudable convic. 
tions. And why may I notthink that! 
am now put upon a proper exerciſe of it} 

I ſaid above, that I never can be, that 
I never ought to be, Mrs. Solmes,—] re. 
peat that I ought not: for ſurely, wy 
dear, I ſhould not give up to my ho. 
ther's ambition the happineſs of my fu. 
ture lite. Surely I ought not to be the 
inſtrument of depriving Mr. Sovlmes's 
relations of their natural rights and re. 
verſionary proſpects, for the ſake of fur. 

ther aggrandizing a family (although 
that I am of) which already lives in 
great affluence and ſplendor; and which 
might be as juſtly diſſatisfied, were all 
that ſome of it aim at, to be obtained, 
that they were not princes, as now they 
are, that they are not peers. [ For when 
ever was an ambitious mind, as you ob. 
ſerve in the caſe of avarice, ſatisfied by 
acquifition ?J The lefs, furely, ought ! 
to give into theſe graſping views of my 
brother, as I mylelf heartily deſpiſe the 
end aimed at; as I wiſh not either to 
change niy ſtate, or better my fortunes; 
and as J am fully perſuaded, that haps 
pineſs and riches are two things, and ve. 
ry ſeldom meet together. 

Yet I dread, I excecdingly dread, the 
conflicts I know I muſt encounter with, 
It is poſſible, that I may be more un- 
happy from the due obſervation of the 
good doctor's general precept, than were 
I to yield to the point ; fince what I call 
fteadineſs is deemed ſtubbornneſs, obſti- 
nacy, prepoſſeſſion, by thoſe who have a 
right to put What interpretation they 
pleaſe upon my conduct. 

So, my dear, were we perfect (which 
no one can be) we could not be happy 
in this life, unleſs thoſe with whom we 
have to deal (thoſe more eſpecially why 
have any controul upon us) were g0- 
verned by the ſame principles, But then 
does not the good dector's concluſion 
recut— That we have nothing to do, 
but to chuſe what is right; to be ſteady 
in the purſuit of it; and to leave the 
iſſue to Providence? 

This, if you approve of my motives, 
(and it you don't, pray inform me) mul 
be my aim in the preſent cate. f 

But what then can I plead for a palli- 
ation to myſelf of my mother's ſufter ings 
on y account? Perhaps this conſidera» 
tion will carry ſome force with it—that 
her difficulties cannot laſt long; only till 


| this great ſtruggle ſhall be one way of 
ED | other 


other determined—Whereas my unhap- 

„ if | comply, will (from an aver- 
pineſs, if p!y 
hon not to be overcome) be for life. To 
which let me add; that as I have reaſon 
to think that the preſent meaſures are 
not entered upon with her own natural 
liking, ſhe will have che leſs pain, ſhould 
they want the ſucceſs which I think in 
my heart they ought to want. ; | 

I have run a great length in a very 
little time. The ſubject touched me to 
the quick, My reflections upon it will 
give you reaſon to expect from me a 
perhaps too ſteady a behaviour in a new 
conference, which, I find, I muſt have 
with my mother. My father and bro- 
ther, as ſhe was pleaſed to tell me, dine 
u my uncle Antony's; and that, as I 
dare reaſon to believe, on purpoſe to 
give an opportunity ſopit. | 

Hannah informs me, that ſhe heard 
my father high and angry with my mo- 
ther, at taking leave of her : I ſuppoſe, 
for being too favourable to me; for 
Hannah heard her ſay, as in tears, © In- 
(deed, Mr. Harlowe, vou greatly diſ- 
i treſs me The poor girl does not de- 
({-rve—! Hannah heard no more, but 
that he (aid, he would break ſomebody's 
heart— Mine 1 ſuppoſe—not my mo- 
ther's, 1 hope. | | 

Asonly my ſiſter dines with my mother, 
[ thonght I ſhould have been command- 
ed down : but ſhe ſent me upa plate from 
her table. I continued my writing. I 
could not touch a morſel. I ordered 
Hannah however to eat it, that I might 
not be thought ſullen. 

Before I conclude this, I will ſee whe- 
ther _— offers from iti of my 
private correſpondences that will make 
t proper to add to it; and will take a 
turn in the wood-yard and garden for 
that purpoſe. 


Il an ſtopped. Hannah ſhall depoſit 
this, She was ordered by my mother 
[who aſked where I was) to tell me, 
that ſhe would come up and talk with 
me in my own cloſet. She is coming! 
Adieu, my dear. 15 


LETTER XX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 

HOWE. | 

t AT. AFTERNOON, 

HE expected conference is over: 

but my difficulties are increaſed. 

This, as my mother was pleaſed to tell 

de, being the laſt perſugſory effort that 

510 be attempted, 1 will be as particu- 

ar in the account of it as my head and 
tart will allow me to be. 
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| © I have made,” ſaid ſhe, as ſhe en. 
tered my room, * a ſhort as well as early 
* dinner, on purpoſe to confer with 
you: and I do afſure yon, that it will 
© be the laſt conference I ſh+ll either be 


on the ſubject, if you ſhould prove as 
| © refractory as it is imagined you will 
prove by ſome, who are of opinion, 
* that I have not the weight with you' 
| * which my indulgente deſerves. But 
* I hope you will convince as well them 
© as me of the contrary. 
© Your father both dines and ſups at 
your uncle's, on purpoſe to give us“ 
| *-this opportunity; and according to the 


- 


* report I thall make on his return, 


* (which I have promiſed ſhall be a very 
 * faithful one) he will take his meaſures 
with you.” 
Il was offering to ſpeak—* Hear, Cla- 
© riſſa, what 1 have to tell you,” ſaid 
ſhe, “before you ſpeak, unleſs what” 
| © you have to ſay will ſignify to me your” 
* compliance—Say—W it ?—lf it will, 
* you may ſpeak.” 

I was ſilent. | 

She looked with concern and anger 
upon me—* No compliance, I find! 
Such a dutiful young creature hither. 
* to! —Will you not, can you not, ſpeak 
* as I would have you ſpeak Then,“ 
[rejecting me as it were with her hand) 
continue filent.—f, no more than your 
* father, will bear your avowed Contra» 
« diction.” 

She pauſed, with a look of expecta- 


anſwer. 

I was ſtill filent; looking down; the 
tears in my eyes. | 

O thou determined girl !—But fay— 
Speak out—Are you reſolved to ſtand 
© in oppoſition to us all, in a point our 
© hearts are ſet upon?“ | 

« May, Madam, be permitted to ex- 
« poſtulate ?* ; 

To what purpoſe expoſtulate with 
© me, Cloriſſa? Your father is deter- 
* mined. Have I not told you there is 
| © no receding ; that the honour as well 
© as the intereſt of the family is concern- 
© ed? Be ingenuous; yow uſed to be fo, 
© even occalionally againſt yourſelf :— 
* who at the long run muſt ſubmit—ul/ of 
us to you or you to all of us ?—If you 
* intend to yield at 4a, if you find you 
cannot conquer, yield now, and with 
© a grace for yield you mult, or be none 
ot our child.“ 

I wept. I knew not what to ſay; or 


rather how to expreſs what I had to ſay. 
| © Take notice, that there gre flaws in 


* 


permitted or inclined to hold with yuu 


tion, as it (he waited for my conſenting. 


your 
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your grandfather's will: not a ſhilling 
© of that eſtate will be yours, if you do 
not yield. Your grandfather lett it to 


you, as a reward of your duty to Ai | 


© and tous Vou will ie forfeit it, if — 
Permit me, good Madam, to ſay, 
© that it it were wyjuftly bequeathed me, 
* I ought not to with to have it. But 1 


. © hope Mr, Sulmes will be apprized of | 


"theſe flaws.” 

This is very pertly ſaid, Clariſſa! 
© but reflect, that the forfeiture of that 
© eſtate through your oppoſition, will 
© be attended with the total loſs of your 
5 father's favour : and then how deſti- 
© tute muſt you be; how unable to ſup- 

1 yourſelf; and how many bene vo- 
4 
« give up!” 

«I muſt accommodate myſelf, Ma- 
dam, in the latter cafe, to my circum- 
« ſtances: much only is required where 
| © mach is given. It becomes me to be 
© thankful for what I have had. 1 have 
© reaſon to bleſs you, Madam, and my 
good Mrs. Norton, for bringing me 1 
* to be ſatisfied with little; but — 
© leſs, I will venture to ſay, than my 
* father's indulgence annually confers 
© upon me. And then 1 thought of the 
old Roman and his lentils. 

What perverſeneſs !' faid my mo- 
ther—* But if you depend upon the fa- 
© your of either or both of your uncles, 
* vain will be that dependence: they 
will give you up, I do affure you, if 
your father does, and abſolutely re- 
© nounce youu." 2 

«1 am ſorry, Madam, that I have 
© had ſo little merit to have made no 
deeper impreſſions of favour for me 
$ in their hearts: but 1 will love and 
© honour them as long as I live.“ 

All this, Clariſſa, makes your pre- 
© pofſeſſion in a certain man's favour 
* the mpre evident, Indeed your bro- 
ther and ſiſter cannot go any - whi- 
© ther, but they hear of theſe prepoſ- 
© ſeſſions.” 

It is a great grief to me, Madam, 
to be made the ſubject of the publick 
* talk: but I hope you will have the 
goodueſs to excuſe me for obferving, 
© that the authors of my diſgrace with- 
in doors, the talkers of my prepoſ- 
« ſeſſtau without, and the reporters of 


© it from abroad, are originally the ſame 


. © perſons.” 

She ſeverely chid me for this. 

I received her rebukes in ſilence. 

* You are ſullen, Clariſſa : I fee vou 
© are ſullen. - And ſhe walked about the 
room in anger. Then turning ta me— 


at deſigns and good actious muſt you 


2 


| 


* 


| 


« You can bear the * of (ullen, 
* neſs, I fee !—You have no concern u 
«clear yourſelf of it. I was afraid gf 
* telling you all I was enjoined to tell 
you, incaſe you were to be unperſuzd. 
© able: but I find that I had a greater 
opinion of your delicacy, of your gen. 
© tlenefs, than I needed to have-«htca. 
© not diſcompoſe ſo ſteady, ſo inflexible 
a young creature, to be told as L nay 


{ © tell you, that the ſettiements are ac, 


* tually drawn; and that you will be 
© called down in a very few days to hear 
* thera read, and ta ſign them: foriti 


impoſſible, if your heart be free, that 
you can make the leaſt objection to 


* them; except it will be an objeCtion 


with you, that they are ſo much in 


your favour, and in the favour of all 
© our family.“ 

1 was fpeechleſs, abſolutely ſpeech. 
leſs. Although my heart was ready 
to burſt, yet could I neither weep nor 
ſpeak. 2 

© I am ſorry,' ſaid ſhe, * for your a. 
© verſeneſs to this match: [Marci he 
was pleaſed to call it!] * but there is 
no help. The honour and intereſt of 
the family, as your aunt has told you, 


and as I have told you, are concerned; 


© and you muſt comply. 
I was ſtill ſpeechleſs. 
She folded the warm ftatue, as ſhe was 


| pleaſed to call me, in her arms; and 


entreated me, for Heaven's ſake, and far 


| her ſake, to comply, 


Speech and tears were lent me at the 
ſame time.—* You have given me lie, 
Madam, ' ſaid I, claſping my unlified 
hands together, and falling on one knee; 
© a happy one, till now, has your good - 
© nefs, and my pape's, made it! O do 
not, do not, make all the remainder 
© of it miſerable!” DS 

« Your father,“ replied ſhe, is re. 
© ſolved not to fee vou, till he ſees you 
© as obedient a child as you uſed to be. 
© You have never been put to a teſt til 
© now, that deferved to be called ateſt. 
This is, this muft be, my laſt effort 


£ with you. Give me hope, my dear 


child: my peace is concerned ; I will 
0 eee with you but for hope. And 
© yet vour father will not- be ſt): 
* without an implicit, and even a cheer- 
© ful obedience—Give me but hope, My 
child“ | - 
© To give you hope, my deareſt, my 
* moſt indulgent mamma, is to give 
« you every-thing, Can 1 be honel, 
if I give a hope that I cannot con- 


„ 22 
She was very angry. She again caller 


# 


me perverſe : ſhe upbraided me with 
regarding only my own prepoſſeſhons, 
and reſpecting not either her peace of 


nto 4 19.5 

ind, or my own duty.—* It is a grat- 
* ing ting, fad ſhe, „for the parents 
ind © of a child, who delighted in her in all 
, © the time of her helpleſs infancy, and 
pe © throughout every ſtage of cher child- 
- hood; and in every part of her educa- 
cible „tion to womanhood, becauſe of the 
now ' promiſes ſhe gave of proving the molt 
* «* erateful and dutiful of children; to 
Il be fad, juſt when the time arrived which 
hear ' hould crown their wiſhes, that child 
run © ſtand in the way of her own happineſs, 
tha and her parents comfort, and, refuſing 
4 to an excellent offer, and noble ſettle- 
ion ' ments, give ſuſpicions to her anxious 
chin WM © friends, that ſhe would become the 
of all Wl © property of a vile rake and libertine, 
hs (be the occaſion what it will) 
eech i defies her family, and has actually 
ready Wl embrued his hands in her brother's 

p nor blood. * 
have had a very hard time of it,” 
ur z. ad ſhe, © between your father and you; 
> the for, ſeeing your diſlike, I have more 
nere than once pleaded for you: but all to 
reſt of no purpoſe. I am only treated as a 
d you, too fond mother, who, from motives 
-rned ; WI of a blameable indulgence, encourage 


(2cþild to ſtand in oppoſition to a fa- 
'ther's will. I am charged with divid- 
ing the family into two parts; I and 
my youngeſt daughter ſtanding againſt 
'my huſband, his two brothers, my 
'{on, my eldeſt daughter, and my ſiſter 


at the . Hervey. I have been told, that 1 
ne life, mut be convinced of the fitneſs as well 
\nlified , advantage to the whole (your brother 
e knee; WH 40d Mr. Lovelace out of the queſtion) 
- good- et carrying the contract with Mr. 
O do WF olmes, on which ſo many contracts de- 
nainder WR pend, into execution. 
{Your father's heart, I tell you once 
js re "more, is in it: he has declared, that 
ees you de had rather have no daughter in 
4 to de. you, than one he cannot diſpoſe of for 
teſt till hour own good; eſpecially as you have 
d ateſt. WF owned, that your heart is free; and as 
t effort e general good of his whole family 
ny dear . to be promoted by your obedience. 
; I will ke has pleaded, poor man! that his 
te. And WF frequent gomy paroxyſms (every. fit 
ſdtispel N more threatening than the former) give 
a cheer- ¶ tim no extraordinary proſpects, either 
ope, my Met worldly happineſs, or of long days: 
| und he hopes, that you, who have been 
reſt, my ſuppoſed to have contributed to the 
to give engthening of your grandfather's life, 
honel, * "ot, by your diſobedience, ſhorten 
ot con- _ father's.” 175 
us was a moſt affecting plea, 
dean No. 38, - P a, my 
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I wept in ſilence upon it. I 
could not ſpeak to it. And my mother 
proceeded. What therefore can be 
. motives, Clary Harlowe, in the 
* earneſt deſire he has to fee this treaty 
* perfetted, but the welfare and ag- 
* grandizement of his family; which 
: roy having fortunes to become the 
* higheſt condition, cannot but aſpire 
to greater diſtinctions? However flight 
* ſuch views as theſe may appear to you, 
Clary, yon know, that they are not 


flight ones to any other of the family: 


and your father will be his own judge 

* of what is and what is not likely to 

6 pron the good of his children. 

© Your abſtractedneſs, child, (affeFaticn 

ot abſtractedneſs ſome call it) tavours, 
let me tell you, of greater patticulari- 

ty, than what we aim to carry. Mo- 
deſty and humility therefore will oblige 

© you rather to miſtruſt yourſelf of pe- 

culiarity, than cenfure views which 

© all the world purſues, as opportunity 

+ offers.” 

I was ſtill Glent ; and ſhe proceeded 
© It is owing to the good opinion, Cla- 
© ry, which your father has of you, and 
© of your prudence, duty, and grati- 
« tude, that he engaged for your com- 
* pliance, in your abſence ; (before you 
returned from Miſs Howe) and that 
© he built and finiſhed contracts upon 
© it, which cannot be made void, or 
* cancelled,” 

But why, then,” thought 1, * did the 
receive me, on my return from Miſs 
© Howe, with ſo much intimidating ſo- 
© lemnity?'—To be ſure, my dear, this 
argument, as well as the reſt, was ob- 
truded, upon my mother. 

She went on, * Your father has de- 
« clared, that your unexpected oppoſi- 
tion, [Unexprfed ſhe was pleaſed to 
call it] and Mr. Lovelace's continued 
© menaces and inſults, more and more 
© convince him, that a ſhort day 1s ne- 
ceſſary ia order to put an end to all 
that man's hopes, and to his own ap- 
« prehenſions reſulting from the diſobe- 
« dience of a child fo favoured. He has 
© therefore actually ordered patterns of 
the richeſt ſilks to be ſent for from 
London.“ Pe RE 

I flarted—I was ont of breath—I 
gaſped, at this frightful precipitance 
— | was going to open with warmth 
againſt it. I knew whoſe the happy 


expedient muſt be: female minds, 1 
once heard my brother ſay, that could 
but be. brought to balance on the change 
of their ſtate, might ealily be determen- 
of the 
nuptial 


ed by the glare and ſplendor 
H | 
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nuptial preparations, and the pride of 


becoming the miſtreſs of a family. — 
But ſhe was pleaſed to hurry en, that I 
might not have time to expreſs my dif- 
guſts at fuch a communication—to this 
ettect. | 

© Your father therefore, my Clary, 
cannot, either for your ſake, or his 
own, labour under a ſuſpence ſo af- 
« fefting to his repoſe. He has even 
thought fit to acquaint me, on my 
« pleading for you, that it becomes me, 
© as | value my own peace,“ [ How har/h 
to ſuc a wife! * and as I wiſh, that he 
© do not ſuſpect that I fecretly favour 
« the addreſs of a vile rake, (a charac- 
ter which all 'the ſex, he is pleafed to 
« ſay, virtuous-and vicious, are but too 
fond of!) to exert my authority over 
you: and that this I may the leſs ſcru- 


, « pnlouſly do, as you have owned,” [The 


old (tring!] * that your heart is free.” 

Unworthy 3 in my mother's 
caſe, ſurely, this of our ſex's valuing a 
libertine; ſince ſhe made choice of my 
father in preference to ſeveral ſuitors of 
equal fortune, becauſe they were of in- 
ferior reputation for morals! 

© Your father,“ added ſhe, * at his go- 
ing out, told me what he expected trom 


me, in cafe I found that I had not the- 


« requiſite inſtuence upon you—lt was 
© this—That I ſhould directly ſeparate 
£ myſelf from you, and leave yon ſingly 
to take the conſequence of your double 
« diſobedience—1 therefore entreat you, 
my dear Clariiſa,“ concluded ſhe, and 
that in the moſt earneſt and condeſcend- 
ing manner, * to ſignify to your father, 


on his return, your ready obedience ; 


and this as well tor my fake as for your 
$a,” 

Aﬀetted by my mother's goodneſs to 
me, and by that part of her argument 
which related to her own peace, and to 


the ſuſpicions they had ot her fecretly | 


inclining to preter the man fo hated by 
them, to the man fo much my averſion, I 
could not but with it were poſlible for me 
to obey. I theretore pauſed, hetitated, 
conſidered, and was ſilent for ſome time. 
I could fee, that my mother hoped that 
the reſult of this heſitation would be fa- 
vourable to her arguments. But then 
recolleèting, that all was owing to the 
inſtigations of a brother and litter, wholly 
actuated by ſelſiſh and envious views; 
that 1 had not deferved the treatment 1 
had of late met with; that my diſgrace 


was already become the publie talk; that 


the man was Mr. Solmes; and that my 


averſion to him was too generally known, | 
to make my compliance either creditable ' 


— — — 
to myſelf or to them: that it would give 
my brother and ſiſter a triumph over me 
and over Mr. Lovelace, which they would 
not fail to glory in; and which although 
it concerned me but little to regard on 
his account, yer might be b with 
fatal miſchiefs - And then Mr. Solmey' 
diſagreeable perſon; his ſtill more diſa. 
greeable manners, his low underſtanding 
—Un+erftanding ! the glory of a man 
ſo little to be diſpenſed with in the head 
and director of a family, in order to pre. 
ſerve to him that reſpect which a good 
wife (and that for the juſtification of her 
own choice) ſhould pay him herſelf, and 
wiſh every-body to pay him And as Mr. 
Solmes's inſeriority in this reſpectable fa. 
culty of the human mind {I muſt be al. 
lowed to ſay this to yon, and nv great 
lelf- affumption neither] would proclaim 
to all future, as well as to all preſent ob- 
ſervers, what muſt have been my mean in- 
ducement—- All theſe reflections croud. 
ing upon my remembrance ; * 1 would, 
Madam, ' faid I, folding my hands, with 
an earneſtneſs in which my whole heart 
was engaged, bear the cruelleſt tor- 
* tures, bear loſs of limb, and even ef 
© life, to give you peace. But this man, 
* every moment I would, at your com- 
mand, think of him with favour, is the 
« more my averſion. ' You cannot, in- 
* deed you cannot, think, how my whole 
« foul reſiſts him And to talk of con- 
tracts concluded upon; of patterns; 
* of a ſhort day — Save me, ſave me, 0 
my deareſt mamma, ſave your child, 
from this heavy, from this inſupport- 
© adle ff  - 

Never was there a countenance that 
expreſſed ſo ſignificantly, as my mother's 
did, an anguith, which ſhe ſtruggled to 
hide, under an anger ſhe was compelled 
to aſſume—till the latter overcoming the 
former, ſhe turned from me with an 
uplifted eye; and Rtamping—* String? 
© perverſencſs !' were the only words | 
heard of a ſentence that the angrily pro- 
nounced ; and was going. I then, half. 
frantickly I believe, laid hold of her 


| gown—* Have patience with me, dearef 


Madam!“ faid 1.—* Do not you te- 
| © nounce me totally If you muſt ſepa- 
rate yourſelf from your child, let it 
| * not be with abfoſute repfobation ot 
your own part !—My uncles may be 
© hard-hearted—my father may be im. 
« moveable—l may ſuffer from my bro- 
© ther's ambition, and from my fitter 

* envy !—But let me not loſa my mam 

ma's love; at leaſt, her pity.” 

She turned to me with benigner 1913 


| — You kaye my love! You have 1 * 


with at 
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Cannot I be thisonce obliged ?—Will 


« But, O my deareſt girl—1 have not 


IS. . 
1 adeed, indeed, Madam, you have: 
«and all my reverence, all my grati- 
« tude, you have! But in this one point 


© a exp:drent be accepted ? * Have I not 
made a very fair propoſal, as to Mr. 
Lovelace!“ 

« | wiſh, for both our ſakes, my dear 
d ungerſuadable girl, that the deciſion 
© of this point lay with me. But why, 
« when you know it does not, why ſhould 
i you ths perplex and urge m ? —To 
re nounce Mr. Lovelace is now but hal 
what is aimed at. Nor will any- body 
(elſe believe you in earneſt in the offer, 
tif [ would. While you remain ſingle, 
Mr. Lovelace will have hopes—and 
„vou, 11 the opinions of others, incli- 
© nations? 

© Permit me, deareſt Madam, to ſay, 
i that your goudnels to me, your patience, 
© your peace, weigh more with me, than 
(all the reſt put together: for although 
lam to be treated by my brother, and, 
(through his inſtigations, by my father, 
'a5 a flave in this point, and not 4s a 
' daughter, yet my mind is not that of a 
lave. You have not brought me up 
to be mean.“ | 

So, Clary! you are already at defi- 
ance with your father! I have had too 
much cauſe before to apprehend as much 
(What will this come to:.“ and 
then my dear mamma ſighed —* I am 
' {greed to put up with many humours.“ 
That you are, my ever honoured 
mamma, is my grief. And can it be 
thought, that this very conſideration, 


"(alt from a much worſe tempered man, 
% man, who has not halt the ſenſe of 
my father) has not made an impreſſion 
upon me to the diſadvantage of the 
warried life? Yet it is ſomething of 
a alleviation, it one muſt bear undue 
cntroul, to bear it from a man of ſenſe. 
My father, I have heard you ſay, Ma- 
dam, was for years a very good-hu- 
moured gentleman — Unobjectible in 
perlon and manner But the man pro- 
pled to m. 
'Forbear re flecting upon your father: 
Dl, my dear, in what I have repeat- 
nd Ithink they are the very words, 
ect upon my father? J* it is not poſſi- 
e, I muſt ſay again, and again, were 
men equally indifferent to you, that 
You ſhould be thus ſturdy in your will. 
| am tired out with your obſtinacy— 
the moſt unperſuadeble girl—You for- 


and the apprehenſion of what may re- 
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* you, if you will not comply. You do 
* not remember that your father will 
© take you up, where leave you, Once 
more, however, I will put it to you 
© Are you determined to brave your fa. 
« ther's diſpleaſure ?— Are you deter- 
© mined to defy your uncles ?—Do' you 
© chule to break with us all, rather than 
© encourage Mr. Solnes ?—Rather than 
give me hope?“ 

Dread ful alternative But is not my 
© lincerity, is not the integrity of my 
© heart, concerned in my anſwer ? May 
© not my everlaſting happineſs be the ſa. 
gcrifice? Will not the leaſt ſhadow ot 
© the hope you juſt now demanded from 
© me, be driven into abſolute and ſud- 
den certainty? Is it not fought to en- 
' ſnare, to entangle me in ny own defire 
© of obeying, if I could give anſwers 
that might be conſtrued into Zope F— 
« Forgive me, Madam: bear with your 
* child's boldneſs in ſuch a cauſe as this! 
« —Serttlements drawn !—Patterns ſent 
* for !—An early day !—Dear, dear Ma- 
© dam, how Can | give hope, and not in- 
© tend to be this man's?“ 

Ah, girl, never ſay vour hear! is free! 


. © You deceive yourſelf if you thivk itis.?, 


© Thus to be driven” [and Iwrung my 
hands through impatience | © by the in- 
* ſtigations of a deſigning, an ambitious 
© brother, and by a ſiſter, that“! P 

© How often, Clary, muſt I' forbid. 
© your unliſterly reflections? Does not 
« your father, do not your wicles. does 
© not every body, patronize Mr. Solmes? 
© And Jet me tell yon, ungratetul girl, 
© and unmoveable as ungrateful, let me 
© repeatedly tell you, that it is evident to” 
© me, that nothing but a love unworthy 
© of your prudence can make a creature! 
late ſo dutiful, now ſo ſturdy.” Von 
© may gueſs what your father's firſt queſ. 
tion on his return will be. He mu 
© know, that I can do nothing with yon 
© I have done my part. Seek me, if your 
mind change before he comes back: 
« you have yet a little more time, as he 
© ſtays ſupper. I will no more ſeek yon, 
© nor to you.'—And away the flung. 

What could I do but weep? 

Jam extremely affected on my mo- 
ther's account—more, I muſt needs ſay, 
than on my own. And indeed all things 
conlidered ; and eſpecially, that the mea- 


is) againſt her own judgment; ſhe deſerves 
more compaſſion than mytelf.,—Excel- 
lent woman | What pity, chat meekneſs 
and condefcenhon ſhould not be attended 
with the due rewards of thoſe charming 


de, that | quit ſeparate myſelf from 


| graces!——Yet had the not let violent ſpi- 


8 — 


ſure ſhe is engaged in, is (as I dare ſay it 


H 2 Tits 


Tits (as I have elſewhere obſerved with 


no ſmall regret) find their power over 


hers, it could not have been thus. 

But here, run away with by my pen, 
I ſuffer my mother to be angry with me 
on her own account. She hinted to me, 
indeed, that I muſt ſeek her, if my mind 
changed; whichis a condition that amounts 


to a prohibition of attending her : but, 


as ſhe left me in diſpleaſure, will it not 
have a very obſtinate appearance, and 
look like a kind of renunciation of her 
mediation in my favour, if Igo not down 
before my father returns, to ſupplicate 
her pity, and her kind report to him ? 

I will attend her. Ihad rather all the 


world ſhould be angry with ine than my 


mamma! 
Mean time, to clear my hands from 
apers of ſuch a nature, Hannah ſhall 
depoſit this. If two or three letters reach 
vou together, they will but.expreſs, from 
one period to another, the anxieties and 
difficulties which the mind of your un- 
happybut ever affectionate friend labours 
under. 


LETTER. XXI. 


54188 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
5 f HOWE. 


; Ar. NIGHT, 
Have. been down.. - I am to be un- 
lucky in all 1 do, I think, be my in- 
tentions ever ſo good. I have made 
matters worſe inſtead of better: as 1 thall 
now tell you, 
found my mother and ſiſter together 
in my ſiſter's parlour. My mother, 1 
fear, by the glow in her fine face, (and 
ns the browner, ſullener glow in my ſiſ- 


ter's confirmed) had been expreſſing her- 


ſelf with warmth, againſt her aner 
child : perhaps giving ſuch an account 
of what had palled, as ſhould clear her- 
ſelf, and convince Bella, and through 
ker, my brother and uncles, of the ſin— 
cere pains ſhe had taken with me. 

I entered like a dejected criminal; and 
beſought the favour of a private audi- 
ence, My mother's return, both looks 
and words, gave me too much reaſon 
for my above ſurinize. | 

* You have,“ ſaid ſhe, [looking at me 
with a ſternneſs that never fits well on 
her tweet features) * rather a requeſting 
© than a conceding countenance, Clariſſa 
© Harlowe:: if I am miſtaken, tell me ſo; 
and I will withdraw with you wherever 
© you will. Vet whether fo or not, you 
* may {ay what you have to ſay before 
* your fifter,? | 

My mother, I thought, might have 
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be ſo caught, and to have ſuch an angry 


withdrawn with me, as ſhe knows that 
I have not a friend in my ſiſter, 
come down, Madam, ' ſaid I, *t9 
beg of you to forgive me for any thin 
you may have taken amiſs in what pafl. 
ed above reſpecting your honoured 
* ſelf; and that you will be pleaſed tg 
* uſe your endeavours to ſoften my pa- 
* pa's diſpleaſure againſt me on his re. 
turn.“ 

Such aggravating looks ; ſuch lifting 
up of hands and eyes; ſich a furrowed 
torehead, in my ſiſter! 

My mother was angry enough with. 
out all that; and aſked me to what pur- 
poſe I came down, if 1 were ſtill ſo un. 
tractable. | 

She had hardly ſpoken the words, 
when Shorey came in to tell her that 
Mr. Solmes was in the hall, and delireg 
admittance. 

Ugly creiture! What, at the cloſe of 
day, quite dark, brought him hither }— 
But, on ſecond thoughts, 1 believe it 
was contrived that he ſhould be here at 
ſupper, to know the reſult of the con. 
ference between my mother and me, and 
that my father on his return, might find 
us together. 

I was hurrying away, but my mother 
commanded me (ſince I had come down 
only, as ſhe ſaid, to mock her) not to 
ſtir; and at the ſame. time ſee if 1 could 
behave ſo to Mr. Solmes, as might en- 
courage her to make the favourable re. 
2 to my father which J had beſought 

er to make. 

My ſiſter triumphed, I was vexed to 
and cutting rebuke given me, with an 
aſpect more like the taunting ſiſter than 
the indulgent mother, if I may prefune 
to ſay ſo: for the herſelf ſeemed to es- 
joy the ſurprize upon me. | 

The man ſtalked in. His uſual walk 
is by pauſes, as if (from the fame vs. 
cuity of thought which made Dryden 
Clown Whiſtle) he was telling his ſteps: 
and firſt paid his clumſy reſpects to nll | 
mother; then to my ſiſter ; next to mf | 
as if I were already his wife, and ther 
fore to be laſt in his notice; and fittny t 
down by me, told us in 8 WW aAz 

t 


weather it was. Very cold he made! 

but I was warm enough. Then addrel gy t 
ing himſelf to me; And how do y 0 
0 And it, Miſs ?* was his queſtion; 3 IS 


would have taken my hand. 1 
I withdrew it, I believe, with diſda 
enough. My mother frowned. My fie 
bit her lip. 
I could not contain myſelf : I was 


ver ſo bold in my life; for I _ 
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My fiſt 


[ was de 
went © 


wi 


| with my plea, as if Mr. Solmes had not 


there. 
417 mother coloured, and looked at 


him, at my ſiſter, and at me. My ſiſter's 
eyes were opener and bigger than ever I 
{aw them betore. 

The man underſtood me. He hem- 
med, and removed from one Chair to 
another. x 

went on, ſupplicating for my mo- 


ther's favourable report : * Nothing but 
. A 


$ invincible diſlike,” ſaid ]J— 

What would the girl be at?“ inter- 
rupted my mother. Why, Clary! Is 
this a ſubject !—Is this !—Is this !— 
« Is this a time—? And again ſhe looked 
upon Mr. Solmes. 

1 am ſorry, on reflection, that I put 
my mamma into ſo much confuſion—To 
be ſure it was very ſaucy in me. 

6 ] beg pardon, Madam,” ſaid I. Bat 
my papa will ſoon return. And ſince I 
am not permitted to withdraw, it is not 
« necefſary, 1 humbly preſume, that Mr. 
6 2. preſence ſhould deprive me 
of this opportunity to implore your fa- 
© yourable report; and at the ſame time, 
if he {till viſit on my account, Cooking 
at him] * to convince him, that it can- 
not poſſibly be to any purpoſe,” 


«Is the girl mad?” ſaid my mother, 


interrupting me. 

My ſiſter, with the affectation of a whiſ- 
per fo my mother—* This is— This is 
ite. Madam, [very ſptefully ſhe ſpoke 
the word] * becauſe you commanded 
i her to ſtay.? | 

| onls looked at her, and turning to 
my mother, Permit me, Madam, ' ſaid 
|, to repeat my requeſt. I have no 


drother, no ſiſter If I loſe my mam 


ma's favour, I am loſt for ever!” 


Mr. Solmes removed to his firſt ſeat, 


and fell to gnawing the head of his ha- 
zel; a carved head, almoſt as ugly as 
his n- did not think the man was fo 
ſenſible. 

My iter roſe, with a face all over 
ſcarlet ; and ſtepping to the table, where 
lay a fan, ſhe took it up; and, although 
Mr. Solmes had obſerved that the wea- 
Ay cold, fanned herſelf very vio- 
ently. 

My mother came to me, and angrily 
taking my hand, led me out of that par- 
luur into my own; which, you know, 
Is next to it.—“ Is not this behaviour 
* very bold, very provoking, think you, 
Clary! 

deg your pardon, Madam, if it 
bas that appearance to you. But, in- 
"deed, my dear mamma, there ſeem to 
de ſnares laying for me, Too well 1 
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* know my brother's drift. With a 
* good word he ſhall have my conſent 
for all he wiſhes to worm me out of — 
Neither he, nor my ſiſter, ſhall need to 
take half this pains— | 

My mother was about to leave me in 
high diſpleaſure. 

I beſought her to ſtay : One favour, 
© but one favour, deareſt Madam, ' ſaid 
I, © give me leave to beg of you 

What would the girl ?? 

*I ſee how every-thing is working 
© about—1 never, never can think of Mr. 
* Solmes, My papa will be in tumults 
* when he is told that I cannot. They 
will judge of the tenderneſs of your 
* heart to a poor child who ſeems de- 
© voted by every-one elſe, from the wil. 
© lingneſs you have already ſhewn to 
* hearken to my prayers. There will 
be endeavours uſed to confine me, and 
* keep me ont of your preſence, and 
* ont of the preſence of every one who 
* uſed to love me.“ | This, my dear Miſs 
Howe, is threatened. It this he effect- 
ed; if it be put out of my power to 
* plead my own cauſe, and to appeal to 
* you, and to my uncle Harlowe, of 
* whom only I have hope; then will 
© every ear be opened againſt me, and 
* every tale encouraged. —lt is, there- 
© fore, my humble requeſt, That, added 
to the diſgraceful prohibitions I now 
© {uffer under, you will not, if you can 
© help it, give way to my being denied 
© your ear. 

« Your liſtening Hannah has given 
you this intelligence, as ſhe does many 
others.“ 

My Hannah, Madam, liſtens not 
* My Hannah— 

No more in Hannah's behalf—Han. 
nah is known to make miſchief Han- 
nah is known—But no more of that 
© bold intermeddler—It is true, your 
father threatened to confine you to 
© your chamber, if you complied not, 
in order the more aſſuredly to deprive 
« yon of the opportunity of correſpond- 
© ing with thoſe who harden your heart 
© againſt his will. He bid me tell yon 
© ſo, when he went out, if I found you 
© refraftory. But I was loth to deliver 
© ſo harſh a declaration; being ſtill in 
© hope that you would come down to us 
in a compliant temper. Hannah has 
* over-heard this, I ſuppoſe; and has 
© told you of it; as alſo, that he declared 
© he would break your heart, rather 
than you ſhould break his. And I now 
aſſure you, that you will be confined, 
© and prohibited making teazing ap- 
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| © peals to any of us: and we ſhall ſee 
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* whois to ſubmit, you to us, or every- 


body to vou.“ 


Again | offered to clear Hannah, and 
to lay the latter part of he intelligence 
to my lifte:'s echo, Betty Barnes, who 
kad boaſted of it to another ſervant : but 
J was again bid to be ſilent on that head. 
mould ſoon find. my mother was pleaſ- 
ed to ſay, that others could be as deter- 
mined as / was obſtinate : and, once for 
all, would add, that ſince the ſaw that 
I built upon her indulgence, and was 
indifferent about involving her n con- 
teytions with my father, and his bro- 
thers, and with her other children, ſhe 
would now aſſure me, that ſhe was as 
much determined agernf Mr. Lovelace, 


un for Mr. Solmes and the family- 


icheme-, as any-body; and wauld not 
refuſe her conſent to any meaſures that 


ſhould be thought necelſary to reduc2 a 


ſtubborn child to her duty. 


| was ready to ſink. She was fo good 


as to lend me her arm to ſupport me. 

© And this,* aid I, is ail + have to 
© hope for from my mamma ?? 

It is. But, Clary, this one further 
© opportunity I give you—Go in again 
© to Mr. Solmes, and behave diſcreetly 
to him; and let your father find you 
together, upon cid terms at leaft.” 

My feet moved [ of themſelves, 1 think} 
farther from the parlour where he was, 
and towards the ſtairs; and there 1 
ſtopped and pauſed. 


If,“ proceeded ſhe, © you are deter- 


f mined to ſtand in defiznce of us all 
then, indeed, may you go up to your 
* chamber, (as you are ready to do)— 
And God help you 0 

* God help me, indeed ! for I cannot 
© give hope of what I cannot intend— 
© But let me have your prayers, my dear 
* mamma !—'T hoſe ſhall have mine, who 
© have brought me into all this diſtreſs. 

I was moving to go up— 

«© An1 , you go up, Clary? 

I turned my tace to her; my officious 
tears would needs plead for me; I could 
not juſt then ſpeak , and ſtood (till. 

« Good girl, diſtreſs me not thus! 
© Near, good girl, do not thus diſtreſs 
* me? holding out her hand; but ſtand- 
ing fill likewiſe. 

What can | do, Madam ?— What 
* cen | do?? 

© Go in-avain, mychild—Go in again, 
© mv deer Chil !* repeated ſhe; and let 
« your father find vou together.” 

What, Madam, to give 4zm hope? 


dito cave hope to Mr. Solmes ? 


* Obſtinate, perverſe, undutiful Cla— 
* riffa!* with à reje &ing hand and an- 
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gry aſpect; then take your.own Way» 
© and go up I- But ſtir not down again, 
*1 charge you, without leave, or till 
« your father's pleaſure be known con. 
* cerning you.” 

She flung from me with high indigna. 
tion: and | went up with a very heavy 
heart; and feet as flow as my heart waz 
heavy. 


My father is come home, and my 
brother with. him. Late as it is, they 
are all ſnut up together. Not a door 
opens ; not a ſoul ſtirs. Hannah, as 
ſhe moves up and down is ſhunned as 2 
perſon infected. 


Tar angry aſſembly is broken up. 
My two uncles, and my aunt Hervey 
are ſent for, it ſeems, to be here in the 
morning to breakfaſt. I ſhall then, I 
iu poſe, know my doom. It is paſt 
eleven, and 1 am ordered not to goto 
bed. | | 

TWFLVE O'CLOCK, 

Tuis moment the keys of every- 
thing are taken from nie. It was pro- 
poled to fend for me down : but my fa- 
ther ſajd he could not bear to lovk upon 
me. Strange alteration in a few weeks! 
-——Shlorey was the meſſenger. The tears 
food in her eyes when ſhe delivered 
her meſſage. 

You, my dear, are happy—May you 
always be ſo—And then I can never be 
wholly miſerable. Adieu, my beloved 
friend! CL. HARLOWE, 


LET T-S-R- XXII, 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIS$ 
HOWE, 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 5+ 
ANNAH has juſt brought me, 
trom the private place in the gar- 

den-wall, a letter from Mr. Lovelace, 

depoſited laſt night, ſigned alſo by 

Lord M. 

He tells me in it, That Mr. Solmes 
makes it his boaſt that he is to be mar- 
ried in a few days to one of the ſhyelt 
women in England : that my brother 
explains his meaning ; this ſhy creature, 
he ſays, is me; and he aſſures every 
one, that his youngeſt ſiſter is very ſoo! 
to be Mr. Solmes's wife. He tells me 


' of the patterns beſpoken which my mo- 
ther mentioned to me. 


Not one thing eſcapes him that is done 
or {aid in this houſe. | 

My ſifter, he ſays, reports the ſame 
things; and that »ith ſuch particular 


 apgravations of infult upon %, that = 
cannot but be extremely piqued, as * 


| * 
at the manner, as from the occaſion; 


and expreſſes himſclf with great violence 
upon it. 

He knows not, he ſays, what my re- 
1ations inducements can be, to prefer 
ſuch a man as Solmes to him. If ad- 
vantagecus ſetile ments be the motive, 
Solmes ſhall not otter what he will re- 
fuſe to comply with. . 

As to his eſtate, and family ; the firſt 
* annot be excepted againſt: and for the 


4 {econd, he will not diſgrace himſelf by 
or a compariſon ſo odious. He appeals to 
as Lord M. tor the regularity of his lite 
** and manners ever ſince he has made his 
zadreſſes to me, or had hope of my fa- 
p. your. . ; : 3 
"ey | ſuppoſe he would have his lordſhip's 
the ſigning to this letter to be taken as a 
1 roncher for him. , | 
daſt de deſires my leave (in company with 
dio my lord, in a pacifick manner) to attend 
my father and uncles, in order to make 
cx. propolals that muſt be accepted, if they 
ern vil but fee him, and hear what they 
pro- re; and tells me that he will ſubmit to 
fa- any meaſures that I ſhall preſcribe, in 
won ener to bring about a reconciliation. 
eks! He preſumes to be very earneſt with 
tears me, to give him a private meeting fome 
ered et, in my father's garden, attended 
dy «hom I pleaſe. . 
vou Really, my dear, were you to ſee his 
er be ener, you would think I had given him 
oved crat encouragement, and that I am in 
owe, ect treaty with him; or that he is 
fare that my friends will drive me into 
foreign protection; for he has the 
| boldneſs to offer, in my lord's nanie, an 
M155 Bi: lum to me, ſhould 1 be tyrannically 
treated in Solines's behalf. | 
nen z. | !uppoſe it is the way of this {ex to 
t me, Medeavour to entangle the thoughtleſs 
e ga- cus by bold fuppoſals and offers, in 
velace, pes that we ſhall be-roo complaiſant 
Io by MI hfal to quarrel with them; and, 
i not checked, to reckon upon our 
Solmes ce, as alſents voluntary given, or 
ener- uceſſions made in their tavour. |: 
. ſhveſt There are other particulars in this 
brother ter which [ ought to mention to you: 
eature, tl will rake an opportunity to ſend 
every ehe letter irfelf or a copy of it. 
ry ſoon ror my own part I am very uneaſy 
ells me nk how 1 have been drawn on one 
my mo- nl, and driden on the other, into a 
: neſting, in ſhort, into a mere lover- 
is done 0 . which my heart 
e fame . 5 caly to fee, if I do not break it 
articulat n Mr. Lovelace's advantages, by 
that he WT» of my unhappy firuation,. will 
as well d increaſe, and 1 (hull be more 


at 
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and more entangled. Yet if I do put 
an end to it, without making it a con- 
dition of being freed from Mr. Solmes's 
addreſs—May I, my dear; is it 67% 
to continue it a little longer, in hopes 
to extricate myſelf out of the other 
qifficulty, by giving up all thoughts of 
Mr. Lovelace?—I|hefe advice can I no 
aſk but yours? 

All my relations are met. 
at breakfaſt together. Mr. Solmes is 
expected, I am exceſſively uneaſy. I 
muſt lay down my pen, 


They are 


THEY are all going to church toge- 
ther. Grievouſly diſordered they ap- 
pear to be, as Hannah tells me. She 
believes ſomething is relolved upon. 


SUNDAY NOON,- 

WHAT a cruel thing is ſuſpence !— 

I will aſk leave to go church this af- 

ternoon. | expect to be denied; but if 

I do not afk, they may alledge, that my 
not going is owing to myſelf. 


I prsiRED to ſpeak with Shorey, 
Shorey came. 1 directed her to carry 
to my mother my requelt for permiſſion 
to go to church this afternoon. What 
think yeu was the return? * Tell her, 
© that ſhe muſt direct herſelf to her bro- 
ther for any favour ſhe has to aſk.— 

So, my dear, I am to be delivered up 
to my brother! 

I was reſolved, however, to aſk of 
him this favour. Accordingly, when 
they ſent me up my ſolitary dinner, I 
gave the meiſenger a billet, in which 1 
made it my humble requeſt through him 
to my father, to be permitted to go to 
church this afternoon. | 

Tins was the contemptuous anſwer : 
« 'Tell her, that her requeſt will be 
taken into conlideration to-morrow." —— 
My requeſt to go to church to dey to 
be taken into conſideration to-morrow ! 

Patience will be the futeſt ret. rn I 
can make to ſuch an infult. But this 
method will nat do with me; indeed it 
will not! And yer it is but the begin- 
ning, I ſuppoſe, of what I am t exe 
pect from my brother, now I am deli- 
vered up to him. 


Ox recollection, I thought it beſt to 
renew my requeſt. I did. The fol- 
lowing is a Copy of what I wrote, and 
what 'tol.ows that, of the anſwer ſent 


me. 


sik. 

I xx0W not what to make of the 
© anſwer brought to my requeſt of be- 
ing pernutied tg go to church this 

Afternoon. 
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« afternoon. If you deſigned to ſhew | 


« your pleaſantry by it, I hope that will 
continue; and then my requeſt will be 
granted. | 

© You know, that I never abſented 
4 myſelf when well, and at home, till 
« the two laſt Sundays; when I was 
© edviſed not to go. My preſent fitua- 
« tjon is ſuch, that I never more want- 
ed the benefit of the public prayers. 

« I wilt ſolemnly engage only to- go 
©thither, and buck again. 

© 1 hope it cannot be thought that 1 
© would do otherwiſe. 

My dejection of ſpirits will give a 
© too juſt excuſe on the ſcore of indiſ- 
C * for avoiding viſits. 
J, but by diſtant civilities, return the 
© compliments of any of my acquaint- 
«* ance. My difgraces, if they are to 
© have an end, need not to be pro- 
© claimed to the whole world. I afk 
© this favour, theretore, tor my repu- 
© tation's ſake, that I may be able to 
© hold up my head in the neighbour- 
hood, if 1 live to ſee an end of the 
« unmerited ſeverities which ſeem to be 
© defigned for your uniappy ſiſter, 

L. HARLOWE.“ 


© TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOW E. 


* FoR a girl to lay ſomuch ſtreſs upon 
going to church, and yet reſolve to 
« defy her parents, in an article of the 
. © preateſt conſequence to them, and to 
« the whole family, is an abſurdity. 
« You are recommended, Mils, to the 
practice of your private devotions. 
0 May they be cficacivus upon the mind 
©of one of the moſt pervications young 
« creatures that ever was heard ot! 
© The intention is, I tell you plainly, to 
* mortity you into a fenſe of your duty. 
The neighbours you are fo ſolicitous 
to appear well with, already know, 
* that you defy that. So, Mils, it you 
have a real value for your reputation, 
© ſhew it as von ought. It is yet in your 
- © own power to eſtabliſh or jmpwur it. 
Ja. HaRLowse.* 
Thus, my dear Mits Howe, has my 
brother got me into his ſnares; and l, 
like a poor lilly bird, the more I itruggle, 
am the more entangled, 


LETTER XXIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 10 MISS 
HOWE. 

NON DAW MORNING, MARCH 6, 

g HEV are reſolved to break my 

heart. My poor Hannah is dif- 


Nor wilt 


all. 
I ſpeak with the poor girl ? I owe her 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


charged. — di racefully diſcharged |<. 
Thus it — e ere 
Within half an hour after I had ſent 
the poor girl down for my breakfast 
that bold creature Betty Barnes, my 
liſter's confidante and ſervant, (if a fa. 
vourite maid and confidante can be 
ary > a yon ) came up 
6 at, Miſs, will you ple 
have for breakfaſt ?? : N 1 
| was ſurprized. What will I have 
for breakfaſt, Betty !—How !—What! 
© —How comes it?*—Then 1 named 
Hannah. I could not s what to ſay, 
© Dou't be ſurprized, Miſs — But 


*vou'll ſee Hannah no more in this houſe. 


© God forbid Ils any harm come to 
© Hannah ?— What! what is the matter 
with Hannah?“ 

Why, Miſs, the ſhort and the long 
is this: your papa and mamma think 
Hannah has ſtaid long enough in the 
© houſe to do miſchief; and ſo ſhe is or. 


* dered to troop; [ that was the confident 


creature's word} * and I am directed to 
* wait upon you in her ſtead.” 

I burſt into tears. I have no ſer. 
vice for you, Betty Barnes; none at 
But where is Hannah? Cannot 


half a year's wages. 
© the honeſt creature, nd pay her her 
« wages? I may never" ſee her again 
« perhaps; for they are reſolved to break 
© my heart.” | 

And they think you are reſolved to 
© break theirs: ſo tit for tat, Mils.“ 

Impertinent I called her; and aſked 
her, it it were upon ſuch confident terms 
that her ſervice was to begin. 

| was ſo very earneſt to fee the poor 
maid, that (to ablrge me, as ſhe ſaid) 


May 1 not fee 


he went down with my requeſt. 


The worthy creature was as earneſt 
to fee me; and the favour was granted 
in preſence of Shorey and Betty. 

I thanked her, when ſhe came up, for 


her paſt ſervice to me. 


Her heart was ready to break. And 
ſhe began to vindicate her fidelity and 
love; and diſclaimed any miſchief ſhe 
had ever made, 

I told her that thoſe who occaſioned 
har being turned out of my ſervice, 
made no queſtion of her integrity: that 
her diſmiffion was intended for an in- 
dignity to me. That I was very lorry 
to be obliged to part with her, and 
hoped the would meet with as good 3 
ſervice. 

Never, never ! wringing her hands 
ſhould the meet with a miſtreſs ſhe loved 
ſo well. And the poor creature ran » 


in my praiſes, and in profeſſions of love 
me. 
Ne are all apt, you know, my dear, 
to praiſe our bene factors, becauſe they 
ar our bene factors; as if every. body did 
right or wrong, as they obliged or diſo- 
bliged us. But this yoo creature deſerved 
to be kindly treated; ſo I could have no 
merit in favouring one whom it would 
have been ungrateful not to diſtinguiſh, 
| gave her a little linen, ſome laces, 
aud other odd things; and inſtead of 
four pounds which were due to her, ten 
ouineas : and faid, if ęver I were again 
allowed to be my own miſtreſs, I would 
think of ker in the firſt place. 

Betty envioully whiſpered Shorey up- 
0n it, 

Hannah told me, before their faces, 
having no other opportunity, that ſhe 
had been examined about letters to me, 
aud from me: and that ſhe had given 
her packets to Miſs Harlowe, who look- 
ed into them, and put her fingers in her 
tays, to ſatisfy herſelf that ſhe had not 
any. 

She gave me an account of the num- 
der ot my pheaſants and bantams; and 
Laid, they ſhould be my own care twice 
or thrice a day. | 

We wept oygr each other at parting. 
The gie! praye@for all the family. 

To have ſo good a ſervant ſo diſgrace- 
fully diſmiſſed, is very cruel: and I 
could not help ſaying, that theſe me- 
thods might break my heart, but not 
any other way anſwer the end of the 
authors of my diſgraces. | 
Betty, with a very ſaucy fleer, ſaid 
to Shorey, There would be a trial of 
Kill about that, ſhe fancied. But I took 
no notice of it. If this wench thinks 
that 1 have robbed her young miſtreſs 
of a lover, as you ſay ſhe has given out, 
he may believe that it is ſome degree of 
merit in herſelf to be impertinent to me. 

Thus have I been forced to part with 
my faithful Hannah. If you can com- 
mend the good creature to a place wor- 
thy of her, pray do for my ſake. 


LETTER XXIV. 


\15S$ CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. 


MONDAY, NFAR 12 O'CLOCK, 


* incloſed letter was juſt now de- | 


livered to me. 
My brother has carried all his points. 
: lend you alſo the copy of my anſwer. 
o more at this time can I write! 


$ MONDAY, MAR, G. 
" MISS CLARY, 
Y command of your father and 
No. 38. 
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mother I write expreſsly to forbid you 

to come into their preſence; or into the 
garden when they are there: nor when 

© they. are not there, but with Betty 

Barnes to attend you; except by parti- 

* cular licence or command, 

* On their bleſſings you are forbidden 
| © likewiſe to correſpond with the vile 
Lovelace; as it is well known you did 
* by means of your fly Hannah. Whence 
* her ſudden diſcharge. As was fit. 

Neither are you to correſpond with 
* Miſs Howe; who has given herſelf high 
'* airs of late; and might poſſibly help on 
* your correſpondence with that deteſted 
a fibertine. Nor, in ſhort, with any-body, 
without leave. . 

* You are not to enter into the pre- 
* ſence of either of your uncles, without 
* their leave firſt obtained. It is in mercy 
to you, after ſuch a behaviour to your 
mother, that your father refuſes to ſee 
© you, 

. You are not to be ſeen in any apart- 
© ment of the houſe you ſo lately go- 
© verned as you pleaſed, unleſs you are 
* commanded down. 

In ſhort, you are ſtrictly to confine 
* yourſelf to your chamber, except now- 
© and then, in Betty Barnes's ſight, (as 
© aforeſaid) you take a morning or even- 
ing turn in the garden: and then you 
* are to go directly, and without ſtop- 
ping at any apartment in the way, up 
and down the back-ſtairs, that the 
© ſight of ſo perverſe a young creature 
may not add to the pain you have given 
© every-body,. 

« The hourly threatenings of your fine 
© fellow, as well as your own unheard. * 
of obſtinacy, will account to you for 
all this. What a hand has the beſt and 
© moſt indulgent of mothers had with 
© you, who ſo long pleaded for you, and 
© undertook for you; even when others, 
from the manner of your ſetting out, 
« deſpaired of moving you! What muſt 
your perverſeneſs have been, that ſuck 
5 mother can give you up! She thinks 
© it right ſo to do: nor will take you to 
©favouur, unleſs you make the firſt ſteps, 
by a compliance with your duty. 

© As for myſelf, whom perhaps you 
think hardly of, [in very good com- 
« pany, if you do, that's my conſola- 
© tion ;] I have adviſed, that you may be 
permitted to purſue your own inclina- 
© tions, (ſome people need no greater 
« puniſhment than ſuch a permiſſion) 
and not to have the houſe encumbered 
© by one who mult give them the more 
© pain for the neceſſity ſhe has laid them 


«© under of avoiding the ſight of her, al- 
* though in it. \ TEAM 
I * 


\ 


Xx 
1 


6 fifler 


count of w 
felf and me: and it was, doubtleſs, much 
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If any thing I have written appear 
t feyere or harth, it is ſtill in your power 
(but perhaps will not * be ſo) to 
© remedy it; and that by a ſingle word. 

© Betty Barnes has orders to obey you 
© in all points confiſtent with her duty 
© to thoſe to whom yor owe it, as well as 


© Ab. - A. HAR TOWER.“ 
10 JAMES HARLOWE, JUNIOR, 250. 
iR, 


WILL only ſay, That you may 
* congratulate yourſelt on having & far 


© ſucceeded in all your views, that you 


* may report what you pleaſe of me, and 
I can no more defend myſelf, than if I 
* were dead. Yet one favour, neverthe- 
* teſs, I will beg of you. It is this—That 
you will not occaſion more ſeverities, 
more diſgraces, than are neceſfary for 
* carrying inta execution your further 
* deligns, whatever they be, againſt your 


0 | 
* CLAR1S5a HARLOWE,? 


LETTE R XXV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


UESDAY, MARCH 7, 


8 T 
BY my laſt depoſit, you will ſee how 


1 am driven, and what a poor pri- 


ſoner I am. No regard had to my re- 


putation. The whole matter is now be. 
fore 758 Can fuck meaſures be ſup- 
poſed to ſoften ?—But furely they can 
only mean to try to frighten me into my 
brother's views !—All my hope is, to be 
able to weather this point till my couſin 
Morden comes from Florence ; and he 
is ſoon expected: yet, if they are deter- 
mined upon a ſhort day, 1 doubt he will 


not be here time enough to fave me. 


It is plain by my brother's letter, that 
my mother has not fpared me, in the te- 
port ſhe was pleaſed to make of the con- 


rence between herſelf and me; yet the | 
bro- | 


was pleaſed to hint to me, fhat 
ther had views which ſhe would have 
had me try to diſappoint. But, indeed, 
ſhe had engaged to give a faithfut ac- 

fla was to pals between her- 


more eligible to give up a daughter, than 
to diſoblige a huſband, and every other 
perſon of the family. 

They think they have done every- 
thing by tur1-ing ny my poor Han. 
nah: but as long as the liberty of the 
.: and my poultry viſits, are al- 

wed me, they will be miſtaken, 


Laked Mrs. Betty if the had any or- 


ders to watch or attend me; os whether |, 


a 


1 


4 


1 was to afk her leave whenever! — 


go to feed wy bantams ?—Lord bleſs 
her! what could I mean by ſuch a quef. 
tion! Yet ſhe owned, that the had heard 
that I was not to go into the garden 
2 my father, mother, or uncles, werg 
there. a 
However, as it behoved me to be af. 
ſured on this head, 1 went down direct. 
ly, and ſtaid an hour, withont queſtion 
or impediment; and yet a good part of 
the time I walked under and in fg, a 
I may ſay, of my brother's ſtudy. win. 
dow, where both he and my fiſter hay. 
pened to be. And I am ſure they fav 
me, by the Joud mirth they affeGted, by 
way of inſult, as I ſuppoſe. 


leſs a ſtretch of the authority given him 
The enforcing of that may perhaps come 


next. But I hope not. 


TUBSDAY NIGHT 

S1ncEg I wrote the above, I ventured 
to fend a letter by Shorey to my mother, 
I defired her to give it into her own hand, 
when nobody was by. 

1 ſhall incloſe the copy of it. You 
will ſee that I would have it thought, 
that now Hannah is gone, I have no way 
to correſpond out of the houſe. I am 
far from thinking all 1 de, right. Ian 
afraid this is a little piece of art, that is 
not ſo, But this is an after-thought= 
The letter went firſt. | 


© HONOUR BD MADAN," 

© HAVING acknowledged to you that 
© I had received letters from Mr. Love- 
© Jace full of reſentment, and that I an- 
© ſwered them purely to prevent further 
© miſchief; and having ſhewn you co- 
© pies of my anſwers, which you did not 
| * diſapprove of, although you thought 
© fit, after you had read them, to forbid 
me * further correſpondence with 
© him; I think it my duty to acquaint 
you, that another letter from him h 
© tince come to my hand, in which he 
© is very earneſt with me to permit him 
© to wait on my papa, or you, or my te 
© uncles, in a pacifick way, accompa- 
© nied by Lord M. on which 1 beg your 
© con:mands, =} 

© 1 awn to you, Madam, that had not 
© the prohibition been renewed, and had 
not Hannah been ſo ſuddenly diſmiſ- 
© ſed my ſervice, I ſhould have made 
* the leſs ſeruple to have written an an- 
« ſwer, and to have commanded her to 
© convey i to him, with all ſpeed, in 
© order to diſſuade him from theſe vilits, 


- 


*teſt any thing mould happen Bn? 


be diſpoſed to walk in the garden, or ts 


this part of my reſtraint was dordt. | 


— - — — - — — a as 


— — — — — - - - _ m m an * * _ 


0 occaſion that my heart aches but to 
ink of. 

: - And here I cannot but expreſs my 

* grief, that I ſhould have all the puniſh- 


c have reaſon to think, have prevented 
t great iſchiet, and have not been the 


« occaſion of auy. For, Madam. could 
t | be ſuppoſed to gayern the paſſions of 
tber ot the gentlemen ?—Over the one 
indeed 1 have had ſome little influence, 
* without giving him &itkerto any reaſon 
«to think he has faſtened an obligation 


—— 


| 


| 


« upon me for it—Over the other, who, | 


Madam, has any ?—I am grieved at 
(heart, to be obliged to lay ſo great 
« hlame at my brother's door, although 
my reputation and my liberty are both 
i to be ſacrificed to his reſentment and 
ambition. May not, however, fo deep 
«a ſufferer be permitted to ſpeak out? 

© This communication being as vo- 
tluntarily made, as dutifully intended; 
©] humbly preſume to hope, that I ſhall 
not be required to produce the letter 
vitſelt. 1 cannot either in honour or 
t prudence do that, becauſe of the vehe- 
e mence of his ſtyle; for having heard 
not, I aſſure you, by my means, or 
through Hannah's] of ſome part of the 
harſh treatment I have met with; he 
thinks himſelf entitled to place it to his 
' own account, by reaſon of ſpeeches 
(thrown out by ſome of my relations, 
( equally vehement. 

It I do not anſwer him, he will be 
© made deſperate, and think himſelf 
(uſtified (though I ſhall not think him 
ſo) in reſentiag the treatment he com- 
(plains of: if 1 4, and if, in compli- 
ment to me, he forbears to reſent what 
' he thinks himſelf entitled to reſeat ; 
„be pleaſed, Madam, to conſider the 
„obligation he will ſuppoſe he lays me 
under. Te 

f I were as ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
us favour as is ſuppo #1 I ſhould not 
have wiſhed this to be conſidered by 
ou. And permit me, as a ſtill fur- 
"ther proof that I am not prepoſſeſſed, 


'to beg of yon to conſider, whether, 


upon the whole, the propoſal 1 made, 
' of declaring for the ſingle life, (which 
: | will religiouſly adhere to) is not the 
'deſt way to get rid of his pretenſions 
' with honour. To renounce him, and 
' Not be allowed to aver that I will never 

be the other man's, will make him con- 


Clude (driven as I am driven) that I. 


am determined in that other man's fa- 
vour. 


i If this has not it's due weight, my 
ioer's range ſchemes mult be tried, 
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© and I will reſign myſelf to my deſtiny 


with all the acquieſcence that ſhall be 


granted to my prayers. And ſo leav- 
ing the whole to your own wildom, 
* and whether you chuſe to conſult my 
papa and uncles upon this humble ap- 
* plication, or not; or whether 1 ſhall 
6 be allowed to write an anſwer to Mr. 
Lovelace, or not, [And {f allowed 
* ſo to do, I beg your direction, by 
b 2 to ſend it;] I remain, honoured 
Madam, your unlappy, but ever-dutifud 
1 daugdter, * CL. HARTLOWE.“ 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, *' 


INA juſt received an anſwer to the 
incloſed letter. My mother, you will 
obſerve, has ordered me to burn it: but 
as you will have it in your ſafe ke ge 
and nobody elſe will fee it, her end will 
be equally anſwered, as if it were burnt, 
It has neither date nor ſuperſcription. 


© CLARISSA, | 
* SAY not all the blame and all the 
6 * is yours. I am as much 
4 


lamed and as much puniſhed as you 


are; yet am more innocent. When your 


© obſtinacy is equal to any other perſon's 


« paſſion, blame not your brother. We 
« judged right, that Hannah carried oa 
© your correſpondences. Now ſhe is 
gone, and you cannot write { We think 
you plied, to Miſs Howe, nor ſhe to 
you, without our knowledge, one cauſe 
© of uneaſineſs and jealouſy is over. 

I had no diſlike to Hannah. I did 
© not tell her ſo; becauſe ſomebody was 
within hearing when ſhe deſired to pay 
her duty to me at going, I gave her 
© 2a cautien, in a raiſed voice, to take 
© care, wherever the went to live next, 
if there were any young ladies, how 
© ſhe made parties, and aſliſted in clan» 
« deltine correſpondences — But I ſlid 
* two guineas into her hand. Nor was 
«I angry to hear that you were {til 
more bountiful to her,—So much for 
© Hannah. 


«1 don't know what to write, about 


«© your anſwering that man of violence. 
What can you think of it, that ſuch a 
« family as ours ſhould have ſuch a rod 
© held over it ?—For my part, I have 
© not owned that I know you havecorres 
© ſponded : by your laſt boldneſs to me 
© {An aſtoniſhing one it was to purſue 


before Mr. Solmes the ſubject that I 


* was forced to break fromabove-ſtairs!] 
© you may, as far as I know, plead, that 
© you had my countenance tor your cor- 
© reſpondence with him; and ſo add to 
© the uneaſineſs between your father and 
me. You was once all my comfort, 

1 a * Qlaritſa; 


by. 


— — - 
— F A Ä a dot. oo - 4c 


8 CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


—— 3 
Clariſſa: you made all my hardſhips | © by her parents, is to be given u 
© tolerable—but now ee — © loſt f N 
6 _ it is plain, can move you; and © I charge you, let not this letter be 
I will ſay no more on that head: for | © found. Burn it. There is too much of 
© you are under your father's diſcipline | © the mother in it, to a daughter ſo une. 
now; and he will neither be preſcribed | * countably obſtinate. 
© to, nor entreated. Write not another letter to me. 1 
© [ ſhould have been glad to ſee the | © can do nothing for you. But you can 
© letter you tell me of, as I ſaw the reſt | © do every-thing for yourſelf.“ 
s —you ſay, both honour and prudence 
' © forbid you to ſhew it to me. — O 
« Clarifa! what think you of receiving 
letters that honour and prudence for- 
© bid you to ſhew to a mother !—But it 
© is not for me to ſee it, if you would 
* ckuſe to ſhew it me. I will not be in 
*your ſecret. I will not know that 
* you did correſpond. And, as to an 
7 ag take your _ methods. But 
© let him know it will be the laſt you | ; He 
« will write. And, if you do 3 eee eee to the fol. 
I won't fee it: fo ſeal it up (if you OY TOS | 
* do) and give it to Shorey; and ſhe *1 PRESUME not, I fay, to argue 
© —Yet do not think I give you licence | © with my papa; I only beg his mercy 
to write. © and indulgence in this one point, on 
We will be upon no conditions with | © which depends my preſent and perhaps 
© him, nor will you be allowed to be up- my /utwe — ; and beſeech him 
on any. Your father and uncles would | © not to reprobate his child for an aver. 
. © have no patience were he to come. | * fion which it is not in her power to 
* What have you to do to oblige him | * conquer. I beg, that I may not be 
* with your refuſal of Mr. Solmes ?— | * ſacrificed to projects, and remote con- 
« Will not that refuſal be to give kim | * tingencies. I complain of the dif- 
hope! And while he has any, can we | * graces I ſuffer in this banifhment from 
© be eaſy or free from his inſult? Were | © his preſence, and in being confined 
*even your brother in fault, as that | * to my chamber. In every-thing but 
fault cannot be conquered, is a ſiſter | * this one point, I promiſe implicit duty 
to carry on a correſpondence that ſhall | * and reſignation to his will. I repeat 
© endanger her brother? But your fa- | © my offers of a ſingle life; and appeal 
© ther has given his ſanction to your bro- | © to him, whether 1 have ever given 
* ther's diſlikes, and they are now your | * him cauſe to doubt my word. | beg 
* father's diſlikes, and my diſlikes, your | * to be admitted to his, and to my 


Now, my dear, to proceed with my 
melancholy narrative. | 

After this letter, you will believe, 
that I could have very little hopes, 
that an application direckly to my father 
would ſtand me in any ſtead; but ! 
thought it became me to write, were it 
but to acquit myſelf to myſelf, that 1 
have left nothing unattempted that has 
the leaſt likelihood to reſtore me to, his 


> | * uncles and every-body's!—No matter .| mamma's preſence, and that my con- 
. to m owing, duct may be under their own eye: 
.- As to the "reſt, you have by your | * and this with the more earneſtneſs, as 
Y © obſtinacy put it out of my power to do | * I have too much reaſon to beheve, 


any thing for you. Your father takes | * that ſnares are laid for me; and 
upon himſelf to be anſwerable for all | © tauntings and revilings uſed on put. 
* conſequences, You muſt not therefore | * poſe to make a handle of my word; 
apply to me for favour. I ſhall en- | © againſt me, when I am not permit 
« deavour to be only an obſerver; hap- | * ted to ſpeak in my own defence. | 
"py, if I could be an unconcerned | * conclude with hoping, that my bro. 
| * one!—While i had power, you would | * ther's inſtigations may not rob an uf. 
| not let me uſe it as I would have uſed | happy child of her father.“ 

| : ie. "7 Our e 1 forced to en-. This is the anſwer, ſent without ſu- 
6485 ws ” op wy en perſcription, and unſealed, although b 
. £ ther's direction. You'l] have ſevere Betty Barnes who delivered it with al 


4 ' © trials. If you have any favour to | :: a 

N hope fir, M y tbe from the media. ir, ** if the knew the contents. 

F'  * tion of your uncles. And yet, I be- | ._ WEDNESDAT: 
4 « lieve, hey are equally determined : ©T WRITE, perverſe girl; but with 
4 for they make it a principle [Alas ! | * all the indignation that your difobe- 


it they never had children !] that that | © dience deſerves. To deſire to be * 
child, who in marriage is not governed | * given a fault you own, and yet relo + 


rſeyere in, is a boldneſs, no more 


by be equailed, than paſſed over. It is 


' my authority you defy. Your reflec. 
tions upon a brother, that is an honour 
(to us all, deſerve my utmoſt reſent- 
« ment. 1 ſee how light. all relationſhip 


« ſits upon you. The cauſe I gueſs at, 
(too. 1 cannot bear the reflections 
(that naturally ariſe from this conſi- 
i deration. Your behaviour to your 
too indulgent, and too fond mother 
(But 1 have no patience — Continue 
( haniſhed from my preſence, undati- 
« fal as you are, till you know how to 
conform to my will. Ingrateful crea- 
(ture! Your letter but upbraids me 
(for my palt indulgence. Write no 
more to me, till you can diſtinguiſh 
better; and till you are convinced of 


your duty to ; 
: A juſtly-incenſed Father,” 


This angry letter was accompanied 
withone from my motker, unſealed, and 
unſuperſcribed alſo. Thoſe who take 
ſo much pains'to confederate every one 
zgaintt me, I make no doubt, obliged 
her to bear her teſtimony againſt the 
poor girl, | 

My mother's letter being a repetition 
of ſome of the ſevere things that paſſed 
between herſelf and me, of which I have 
already intormed you, 1 ſhall-not need 
to give you, the contents—Only thus 
far, that Me alſo praiſes my brother, 
and blames me for my freedoms with 
him, 


LEF-TER--XXVI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. 


THURSDAY MORN, MARCH 9. 
Have another letter from Mr. Love- 


lace, although I had not anſwered 


his former. 


This man, ſome how or other, knows 


every-tning that paſſes in our family. 
My centinement ; Hannah's diſmiſſion; 
and more of the reſentments and reſo— 
tions of my father, uncles, and bro- 
mer, than J can poſſibly know, and al- 
Molt us ſoon as the things happen which 
he tells me of. He cannot come at theſe 
ntelligenees fairly. 

He is exceſſively uneaſy upon what 
he hears; and his expreſſions both of 
love to me, and reſentment to them, 
are very tervent. He ſolicits me, to 
Adage my honour to him, never to have 
Mr. Solmes. | 


[ think ! may fairly promiſe him that 
I will not. | 


Ve begs, That I will not think he is | 


— 
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endeavouring to make to himſelf a me- 
rit at any man's expence, ſince he ho 

to obtain my favour on the foot of his 
own; nor that he ſeeks to intimidate me 
into a conſideration for him. But de- 
clares, that the treatment he meets with 
from my family is' of ſuch a nature, 
that he is perpetually reproached for 
not reſenting it; and that as well by 
Lord M. and Lady Sarah,: and Lady 
Betty, as by all his other friends: and 
it he muſt have no hope from me, he 
cannot anſwer for what his deſpair will 
make him do. 


Indeed, he ſays, his relations, the la- 


dies particularly, adviſe him to have re- 
courſe to a /egal remedy : but how, he 


aſks, can a man of honour go to law for 


verbal abuſes given by people entitled 
to wear ſwords ? 

You ſee, my dear, that my mother 
ſeems as apprehenſive of miſchief as my = 
ſelf; and has indirectly offered to let 
Shorey carry my anſwer to the letter he 
ſent me before. 5 

He is full of the favour of the ladies 
of his tamily to me: to whom, never- 
theleſs, I am perſonally a ftanger ; ex- 
cept that once I ſaw Miſs Patty Monta- 
gue at Mrs. Knollys's. | 

It is natural, I believe, for a perſon 


to be the more deſirous of making new 


friends, in proportion as ſhe loſes the fa- 
vour of old ones: yet had 1 rather appear 
amiable in the eyes of my own relations, 
and in your eyes, than in thoſe of all the 
world betide. But theſe four ladies of 
his family have ſuch excellent charac- 
ters, that one cannot but wiſh to be 
thought well of by them. Cannot there 
be a way to find out by Mrs. Forteſcue's 
means, or by Mr. Hickman, who has 
ſome knowledge of Lord t. [covertly, 
however] what their opinions are of the 
preſent ſituation of things in our family ; 
and of the little likelihood there-1s, that 
ever the alliance once approved of by 
them, can take eftect ? 

cannot, for my own part, think fo 
well of myſelf, as to imagine, that they 


can wiſh their kinſman, to perſevere in 


his views with regard to me, through 
ſuch contempts and difcouragements.— 
Not that it would concern me, ſhould 
they adviſe him to the contrary. By 
my lord's ſigning Mr. Lovelace's for- 
mer letter; by Mr. Lovelace's aſſur- 
ances of the continued favour of all his 
relations; and by the report of others; 
I ſeem ſtill to ſtand high in their favour 
but, methinks, 1 ſhouid be glad to have 
this confirmed to me, as from themſelves, 
by the lips of an indifferent perſon; _ 


Cn en. 
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the rather, as they are known to put a 
walue upon their alliance, becauſe of 


their fortunes and family: and take it 


amiſs (as they have reaſon) to be includ- 
ed by ours in the contempt thrown upon 
their kinſman. | 

Curioſity at preſent is all my motive : 
nor will there ever, I hope, be a ſtronger, 
notwithſtanding your queſtionable Ar 
even were the merits of Mr. Lovelace 
much greater than they are. 


I nave anſwered his letters. If he 
takes me at my word, I ſhall need to be 


the leſs ſolicitous for the opinions of 


his relations in my favour : and yet one 
would be glad to be well thought of by 
the worthy. 

This is the ſublance of my letter, 

T expreſs my ſurprize at iis knowing 
(and ſo early) all that paſſes here. 

I affure him, That were there not 
ſuch a man in the world as himſelf, I 
would not have Mr. Solmes. 5 

I tell him, That to return, as I un- 
dei ſtand he does, defiances for detiances, 
to my relations, is far from being a 
proof with me, either of his politeneſs, 
or of the conſideration he pretends to 
have for me. 

That the moment I hear he viſits any 
ef my friends without their conſent I will 
make a reſolution never to ſee him more, 
1 can help it. 

I apprize him, That T1 am connived 
at in ſending this letter, (although no 
one has {een the contents) provided it 
ſhall be the laſt I will ever write to him: 
that I had more than once told him, that 
the ſingle life was my choice; and this 
before Mr. Solmes was introduced as a 
vititor in our family. That Mr. Wyer- 
ley, and other gentlemen, knew it to be 
my choice, before himſelt was acquainted 
with any of us; that I had never been 
induced to receive a line from him on the 
ſubject, but that I thought he had not 
acted ungenerouſly by my brother; and 


vet had not been ſo handſemely treated 


by my friends, as he might have expect- 
ed: but that had he even my friends on. 
his fide, I ſhould have very-great ob- 
jections to him, were I to get over my 
choice of a ſingle life, ſo really prefera- 
ble to me as it is; and that I ſhould have 
gechared as much to him, had I regard- 
ed him as more than a common vilitor. 
On all theſe accounts, I delire, that the 
one more letter, which 1 will allow him 
to depoſit in the uſual place, may be the 
very af; and that only, to acquaint me 
with his acquieſcence that it ſhall be ſo; 
at leaſt till happier times. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


tormentors. 


| cataſtrophe had been as fatal, as it might 


ther to be more complaiſant for his 


creature ſo very various. 


This laſt I put in that he may not de 
quite deſperate, But if he take me » 
my word, I thall be rid of one of my 


I have promiſed to lay before you all 
his letters, and my anſwers: Ire 
that promiſe; and am the leſs ſolicitous 
tor that reaſon, to amplify upon the 
contents of either. But 1 cannot 100 
often expreſs my vexation to be driven 
to ſuch ſtreights and difficulties, here at 
homie, as oblige me to anſwer letters 
(from a man 1 had not abſolutely in- 
tended to encourage, and to whom ! 
had really great objections) filled as h. 
are with ſuch warm protettations, and 
written to me with a ſpirit of expetla. 
tion. 

For, my dear, you never knew ſo bold 
a ſuppoſer. As commentators find 
beauties in an author, to which the au. 
thor perhaps was a ſtranger; fo lie ſome. 
times compliments me in high ſtrains uf 
gratitude for favours, and for a conl. 
deration, which I never deligned him; 
inlomuch that I am frequently under a 
neceſſity of explaining away the attri- 
buted goodneſs to him, which if I ſhew- 
ed, I ſhould have the leſs opinion of 
myſelf. 

In ſhort, my dear, like a reſtiff horſe, 
(as I have heard deſcribed by ſport{- 
men) he pains one's hands, and halt 
disjonts one's arms, to rein him in. 
And, when you ſee his letters, you mult 
form no judgment upon them, till you 
have read my anſwers. If you do, you 
will indeed think you have cauſe to at- 
tribute e deceit, and throbs, and glow! 
to your friend—And yet, at other times, 
the contradiftory creature complains, 
that I ſhew him as little fayour, and my 
friends as much inveteracy, as if in the 
rencounter betwixt my brother and him, 
he had been the aggreſſor ; and as if the 


have been. 

If he had a deſign by this conduct 
(ſometimes complaining of my ſhyneſs, 
at others exulting in my imaginary fa 
vours) to induce me at one time to ac. 
quieſce with his compliments ; at ano- 


complaints; and if the contradiction bs 
net the effect of his inattention and gid- 
dineſs ; ſhall think him as deep and 
as artful (too probably, as prattiſed) a 
creature, as ever lived: and were | to 
be ſure of it, ſhould hate him, if poſſi 
ble, worſe than I do Solmes. 

But enough for the preſent of 3 


LET- 


LETTER XXVII. 


M135 HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HAKLOWE. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, MARCH 9. 
Have not patience with any of the 
[ people you are with. I know not 
that to adviſe you to do. How do 
ou know, that you are not puniſhable 
for being the cauſe, though to your own 


ry loſs, that the will of your ndfather 
Ne is not complicd with ?-—Wills are ſacred 
1 things, child. You ſee, that they, even 
e, think fo, whe imagine they ſuffer 
nd WR by a will, through the diſtinction paid 
la- you in it. | 


| allow of all your noble reaſonings 
old br what you did at the time: but ſince 


nd ch a charming, ſuch a generons in- 
uw. WS 6:2ce of filial duty is to go thus unre- 
ne varded, why ſhould you not reſume? 
3 of Your grandfather knew the family- 


nü. billing. He knew what a noble ſpirit 
m; on had to do good. He himſelf per- 
era Whips [Excuſe me, my dear] had done 
tri. too little in his life-time; and there- 
ew- WE fore he put it in your power to make up 
of or the defects of the whole family. 
Were it to me, I would reſume it. In- 
ie, Wheed 1 would. 
rtf. You will fay, you cannot do it, while 
halt en are with them. I don't know that. 


in. bo you think _ can uſe you worſe | 


mult Nan they do? And is it not your rrg/t ? 
you And do they not make uſe of your own 
you reneroſity to oppreſs you? Your un- 
at- e Harlowe is one truſtee; your couſin 
lows orden is the other: inſiſt upon your 
mes, r cht to your uncle; and write to your 
ans, coul Morden about it. This, I dare 
d my in, will make them alter their beha- 
| the Wvivir to you. 
him, Your inſolent brother—what has ke 
f the e do to controul you! - Were it me, 
ught Il wiſh it were for one month, and no 
ore] I'd ſhew him the difference. 1 
duct Would be in my own manſion, purſuing 
neſs, Wy charming, ſchemes, and making all 
y fa. und me happy. I would fetup my 
0 ace n Chariot. I would viſit them when 
ano- ey deſerved it, But when my brother 
his d liter gave themſelves airs, I would 
n be WW them know, that I was their ſiſter, 
gid- rd not their ſervant; and, if that did 
and et do, I would ſhut my gates againſt 
4) 2 dem; and bid them. go, and be com- 
] to any for each other. 
I muſt de confefſed, however, that 
ns brother and ſiſter of yours, judging 
tuch narrow. ſpirits will ever judge, 
ave ſome reaſon for treating you as 
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| 


bey do. It muſt have long been a 


cation to them (ſet diſappointed | 


at you. 


- at preſent, only a curioſity, you 


love on her ſide, and avarice on his. out 
of the queſtion) to be ſo much eclipſed 
by a younger ſiſter, Such a ſun in a fa- 
mily, where there are none but faint 
twinklers, how could they bear it! 


Why, my dear, they muſt look upoa 


vou as a prodigy amongthem : and pro- 


digies, you. know, though they obtain 
| our admiration, never attract our love. 


The diftance between you and them is 
immenſe. Their eyes ache to look up 
What ſhade does We full day 
of merit caſt upon them Can you won. 
der then, that they ſhould embrace the 
firſt opportunity that offered, to endea- 
vour to bring you down to their level ? 
Depend upon it, my dear, you will 
have more of it, and more ſtill, as you 
bear it. 

As to this odious Solmes, I wonder 
not at your averſion to him. It is need- 
leſs to lay any thing to you, who have 
ſo ſincere an antipathy to him, to 
ſtrengthen your diſlike : yet, who can 
reſiſt her own talents ? of mine, 
as I have heretofore ſaid, is to give an 
ugly likeneſs. Shall 1 indulge it ?—1 
will. And the rather, as, in doing fo, 
you wilt have my opinion in juſtification 
of your averſion to him, and in appro. 
bation of a ſteadineſs that I ever admi- 
red and muſt for ever approve of in 
your temper, | 

I was twice in this wretch's company. 
At one of the times your Lovelace was 
there. I need not mention io you, 
who have ſuch a pretty curzofity, (though 
know) 
the unſpeakable difference. 

Lovelace entertained the company in 
his tively gay way, and made. every- 
body laugh at one of his ſtories, It was 
before this creature was thought of for 
you. Solmes laughed too. It was, 
however, „is laugh; for his firſt three 
ears, at leaſt, I imagine, muſt have 


een one continual fit of crying; and 


his muſcles have never yet been able to 
recover a riſible tone. His very ſmile 
{You never ſaw him ſmile, 1 believez 
never at leaſt gave him caitſe to ſmile} 
is ſo little natural to his features, thay 
it appears in him as hideous as the grim 
of a man in malice. 1 
I rock great notice of him, as I do of 
all the noble lords of the creation, in 
their peculiarities; and was diſguſted, 
nay, ſhocked at him, even then. I was 
glad, I remember, on that particular 


occaſion, to fee his ſtrange features re- 


covering their natural gloomineſs; 
though they did this but flowly, ay if 
the muſeles which contributed to bis 

diſtortions, 
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Aſtortions, had turned upon ruſty 
ſprings. | 
What a dreadtul thing muſt even the 
love of ſuch a huſband be! For my 
art, were 1 his wifel (But what have 
* to myſelf, to make but ſuch a 


— 


88 ?) I ſhould never have com- 


fort but in his abſence, or when I was 
quarrelling with him. A ſplenetick 
woman, who muſt have ſomebody to 
find fault with, might indeed be brought 
to endure ſuch a wretch: the ſight of 
him would always furniſh out the occa- 
ſion, and all her ſervants, for that rea- 
ſon, and for that only, weuld have 
cauſe to bleſs their maſter. But how 
grievous and apprehenſive a thing muſt 
1t be for his wite, had ſhe the leaſt de- 

ree of delicacy, to catch herſelf in hav- 
ing done ſomething to oblige him? 

So much for his perſon: as to the 
other half of him, he is ſaid to be an 
inſinuating,. creeping mortal, to any- 
body he hopes to be a gainer by; an in- 
ſolent, over-bearing one, where he has 
no ſuch views. And is not this the 
genuine ſpirit of meanneſs? He is re- 
ported to be ſpiteful and malicious, 


even to the whole family of any ſingle 
' perſon who has once diſobliged him; 


and to his own relations moſt of all. 1 
am told, that they are none of them 
ſuch wretches as himſelf. This may 
be one reaſon why he is for diſinhierit- 
ng them. 

| My Kitty, from one of his demeſ- 
ticks, tells me, that his tenants hate 
him: and that he never had a ſcrvant 
who ſpoke well of him. Vilely fuſpi- 
cious of their wronging him (probably 
from the badneſs of his own heart) he 
is always changing. 

His pockets, they ſay, are continually 
crammed with keys: fo that when he 
would treat a gueſt (A friend he has 
not out of your family) he 1s halt as 
long puzzling whreh is which, as his nig- 
gardly treat might be concluded in. 
And if it be wine, he always fetches it 
himſelf, Nor has he much trouble in 
doing ſo; tor he has very few vilitors— 
only thoſe, whom bulineſs or neceſſity 


brings: for a gentleman who can help 


it, would rather be benighted, than put 
up at Ins houſe. | 

Yet this is the man they have found 
out {for conliderations as ſordid as thoſe 
he is governed by] for a huſband, that 
is lo ſay, for a lord and maſter, for 
Mis Clariſſa Harlowe ! | 

But perhaps, he may not be quite ſo 


Miſerable as he is repreſented. Cha- 


racters extremely good, or extrerucly 


<4CLARLSSA 


HARLOWE:; - 


bad, are ſeldom juſtly given. «Favour 
for a perſon will exalt the one, as dif. 
favour will fink the other. But your 
uncle Antony has told my mother, who 
objected to his covetouſneſs, that it wx; 
intended 20 tte him up, as he called it, 5 
your own terms; which would be with: 
hempen, rather than à matrimonial 
cord, I dare fay. But, is not this a 
plain indication, that even his own re. 
commenders think him a mean crea. 
ture, and that he muſt be articled with 
—perhaps for necefſaries? But enaugh, 
and too much, of ſuch a wretch a 
this!—You muſt not have him, my dear 
—that I am clear in—though not ſo 
clear, how you will be able to avoid it, 
except you aſſert the independence to 
which your eſtate gives youa title. 


Here my mother broke in upon me, 
She wanted to ſee what I had written, 
I was filly enough to read Solmes'; 
character to her. 

She owned, that the man was not the 
moſt deſirable of men; and that he had 
nor the happieſt appearance; * But 
« what," ſaid the, is pe: ſon in a man” 
And I was chidden - for ſetting you 
againſt complying with your father's 
will. Then followed a lecture upon 
the preference to be given in favour of 
a man who took care to diſcharge ali 
his obligations to the world, and to 
keep all together, in oppoſition to 3 
ſpendthrift. or profligate; a fruitful 
ſubject you know, whether any parti. 
cular perſon be meant by it, or not. 

Why will theſe wiſe parents, by ſay- 
ing too much againſt the perſons they 
diſlike, put one upon defending them? 
Lovelace is not a ſpendthrift ; owes not 
obligations to the world; "ay, [ 
doubt not, profligate enough. Then, 
putting one upon doing ſuck but com- 
mon juſtic®, we muſt nceds be prepo!- 
ſeſſed, truly !—And ſo perhaps we are 

ut upon cunofities firſt, that is to ſay, 
how ſuck @ one or his friends may think 
of one :—and then, but too probably, 


| comes in a diſtinguiſhing preference, 


or ſomething that looks exceeding) 
like it. 

My mother charged me at laſt, to 
write that ſide over again.— But ex. 
cuſe me, my good mammal* I would 
not have the character loſt upon any 
conlideration ; ſince my vein ran freely 
into it: and I never wrote to plealc 
myſelf, but I pleaſed you. A ve!) 
good reaſon why—We have but che 
mind between us—only, that ſometimes 


Jeu are a little too grave, methinte. 
| * 1, mw 
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1. no doubt, a little too flippant in 
your opinion. 

" This difference in our tempers, how- 
erer, is probably the reaſon that we 
love one another ſo well, that in the 
words of Norris, no third love can come 
in betwixt. Since each, in the other's 
eve, having ſometh ag amiſs, and each 
loving the other well enough to bear 
being told of it; (and the rather per- 


haps as neither wiſhes to mend it) this 


takes off a good deal from that rivalry 


which might encourage a little (if not a 


great deal) of that latent ſpleen, which 
in time might rife into envy, and that 
into ill-will. So, my dear, if this be 
the caſe, let each keep her fanlr, and 
much good may do her with it, ſay I : 
for there is conſtitution in both to plead 
for it. And what an hero or heroine 
muſt he or the be, who can conquer a 
contitutional fault? Let it be avarrce, 
5 in ſome 1 dare not name: let it be 
ren as in my beſt friend; or let it 
be hne, as 1n—1 need not fay whom. 
proper to acquaint you, that ! 
v.-liged to comply with my mother's 
„(ul mother has her ſhare, her 
"ar, oi curzgfity, my dear] and to let 
r (02 11210-4nd-there ſome paſſages in 
vonr letters. | 
an broken in upon—but I will tell 
i by-and-bv what paſſed between my 
wh-rand me on this occaſion—and 
alter, as the had her G1RL, her fa. 
ne eM, and your LoveLace, 
1 0100 in her eye, in her part of the 
Can! ration. 


| 


Tavs it was, 

' Teantiot but think, Nancy,” ſaid ſhe, 
"ter an, that there is a little hardfhip 
1 Mit. Harlowe's caſe: and yet (as 


ww mtr fans) it is a grating thing 
40 have a child who was always noted 
tor ner duty in ſmaller points, to tand 


1 oppottion to her parents will, in 
| we deer; Yea, in the greateſt of all. 
| re nog,% middle the matter between 
H e tis pit y, that the man he favour 
7 not that ſort of merit which a per- 
otra mind ſo delicate as that of Miſs 
love might reaſonably expect in a 
e Sg: then this man is ſurely 
Feeravieio a libèrtine; to 2 libertine 
e ho bas had a duel with her own 
Sako e! * Jathere and Mothers muſt think 


"1 Tere 1t not tor that circumſtance— 
"And it is france if | 
del, range if they do not know 
, At * 
eee thought, *from 
"= perience, if no little dirty views 
f * aiſo that prepoſſeſſion in one 
S T.iv TE, 
1 dur, which they are ſo apt to 
. 
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© cenſure their daughters for having in 
© another's.— And if, as I may add in 
your caſe, they have no creeping, old, 
muſty uncle Antony's to ſtrengthen their 
prepoſſeſſions, as he does my mother's— 
Poor, creeping, poſitive ſoul, what has 


ſuch an old batcheloras he to do, to prat? ' 


about the duties of children to parents; 
unleſs he had a notion that parents owe 
ſome to their children? But your mo- 
ther, by her indolent meeknels, let me 
call it, has ſpoiled all the three brothers. 

* But you ſee, child,” proceeded my 
mother, * what a different behaviour 
* MINE is to YOU. I recommend to you 
© one of. the ſobereſt, yet politeſt, men 
© in England.” : 

I think little of my mother's politeꝶ, 
my dear. She judges of honeſt Hick- 
man for her daughter, as ſhe would have 
done, 1 ſuppoſe, twenty years ago, for 
herſelf. 

© Of a good family,“ continued my 
mother; „a fine, clear, and improving 
« eſtate;* ſa prime conſideration with my 
mother, as well as with ſome other folks, 
whom you know} * and I beg and I pray 
© you to encourage him : at leaſt, not to 
© uſe him worſe for his being ſo obſequi- 


© ons to you.“ 


Yes indeed! To uſe kim kindly, that 
he may treat me familiarly—But diſtance 
to the men-wretches is beſt —1 ſay. : 

© Yet all will hardly prevail upon vou 
to do as I would have you. What 
would you fay, were | to treat you as 
© Miſs Harlowe's father and mother treat 
der * 


What would I fay, Madam! — That's 


© ealily anſwered, 1 would fay nothing. 
© Can you think ſuch uſage, ard to ſuch 
© a young lady, is to be borne ?? 

© Come, come, Nancy, be not ſo haſty: 
© you have heard but one {ide ; and that 
© there is more to be ſaid is plain, by your 
© reading to me but parts of her letters. 
© They are her parents. They muſt know 
© beſt. Miſs Harlowe, as fine a child as 
© ſhe is, muſt have done ſomething, muſt 
© have ſaid ſomething, (vou know how 
they loved her) to make them treat her 
thus.“ 5 

« But if e ſhould be blameleſs, Ma. 
© dam, how does your own ſuppoſition 
© condemn them #* 

Then came up Solmes's great eſtate ; 
his good management of it—* A little 
too N FAR indeed!“ was the word. 
O how moncy- lovers, thought I, * wilt 
© palliate ” Yet my mother is a princeſs 
in ſpirit to this Solmes!] © What ſtrange 
© effects,” added the, have prepofleſſion 
and love upon young ladies?“ | 

I don't know how it is, my dear; but 


. 
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people take high delight in finding out 
folks in love. Curiolity begets curioſity : 
believe that's the thing. 


She proceeded to praiſe Mr. Love- 


lace s perſon and his qualifications natu- 
.ral and acquired : but then ſhe. would 
udge as mothers will judge, and as daugh- 
ers are very loth to judge :!—but could 
ay nothing in anſwer ro your ofter of 
iving ſingle; and breaking with him 
1f—if—ſthree or four z/'s ſhe made of 


one good one, if] that could be depend- 


ed on. | 

But, ſtill obedience without reſerve, rea- 
ſon what I will, is the burden of my mo- 
ther's ſong: and this for my ſake, as well 
as for yorrs. | 

| rauit needs ſay, that I think duty to. 
Parents is a very meritorious excellence: 
but I bleſs God I have not your trials. 
We can all be good when we have no 
temptation nor provocation to the con- 
trary : but tew young perſons (who can 
help themſelves too as you can) would 
bear what you bear. 

1 will now mention all that is upon 
my mind, in relation to the behaviour 
of your father and uncles, and the reſt of 
them, becauſe I would not offe:1d you : 
but 1 have now a higher opinion of wy 
own ſagacity, than ever I had, in that 1 
could never cordially love any one of 
your family but yourſelf, I am not &orr 
to like them. Put it 1s my duty to be 
ſincere to my V,, and this will ex- 

cuſe her Anna Howe to Mils Clariſſa 
Harlowe. 

I ought indeed to have excepted your 
mother; a lady to be reverenced; and 
now to be pitied. What muſt have been 
her treatment, to-be thus ſubjugated, as 
1 may call it? Little did the good old 
viſcount think, when he married his 
darling, his only daughter to ſo well- ap- 
pearing a gentleman, and to her own 
Ering too, that the would have been ſo 
much kept down. Another would call 
your father a tyrant, it I muſt not: all 
the world that know him, do call him ſo; 
. and if you love your mother, you thould 
not be very ang v at the world for tak- 
ing that liberty. 

Vet, after all I cannot help thinking, 
that ſhe is the leſs to be pitied, as the may 
be faid (be the gout, or what will, the 
eccalion of lus moruſeneſ>) to have long 
behaved unworttiy of her birth and fine 
qualities, in yielding ſo much as ſhe yields 
to encroaching ſpirits; [You may con- 
fine the reflection to vour brother, if it 
will pain you to extend it] and this for 
the take of preſerving a temporary peace 
to herlelf; winch was ihe lefs worth en- 


* 


deavouring to preſerve, as it always prot 
duced a ſtrength in the will of others, and 
was tollowed by a weakneſs in her own, 
which ſubjected her to an arbitrarineſ 
that of courſe grew, and became eſta. 
bliſhed, upon her patience.—And now 
to give up the moſt deſerving of her chil. 
ren (againſt her judgment) a facrifice tg 
the ambition and ſelfithnels of the leaf 
deterving !—But 1 fly from this ſubject 
having, I fear, ſaid too much to be 
torgiven—and yet much lefs than is in 
my. heart to ſay upon the over. metk 
ſubzect. : 

Mr. Hickman is expected from Lon. 
don this evening. I have deſired him 
to enquire after Lovelace's life and con. 
verlation in town. It he has not en- 
quired, I ſhall be very angry wittrhim, 
Don't expect a very good. account of 
either. He is certainly an intriguing 
wretch, and full of inventions. 

Upon my word, I moſt heartily deſpiſe 
that ſcx! 1 with they would let our fa 
thers and mothers alone; teazing they 
to1eaze us with their golden promiſes, 
and. proteſtations, and ſettlements, and 
the reſt of their oſtentatious nonſenſe, 
How charmingly might you and 1 live 
together, and deſpiſe them all - But to 
be cajoled, wire-drawn, and enſnared, 
like lilly birds, into a fate of bondage, or 
vile ſubordination: to be courted as pf. 
ceſſes for a few weeks, in order to be 
treated as flaves for the reſt of our lives 
Indeed, my dear, as you ſay of Sole 
I cannot endure them! But for yourre- 
lations [ frzeends no more will J call then, 
unworthy as they are even of the ce 
name ] to take ſuch a wretch's price 4 
that; and to the cutting oft all reveri 
ons from his own family !—How mi 
a mind but commonly juſt reſiſt ſuch 3 
meaſure! _ | 

Mr. Hickman ſhall ſound Lord M. vp: 
on the ſubject you recommend. Butte. 
forehand I can tell you what he and vi 
Is filter will ſay, when they are ſounder 
Who would not be proud of ſuch 4! 
lation as Miſs Claritſ« Harlowe ?—Mr 
Forteſcue told mo, that they are all yet 
very great admire}s. 

If i have not been clear enough in 
advice about what you fhall do, let r 
ſay, that I can give it in one word: it 
only by re-urging you. to RESUME. f 
you do, all the reſt will follow. _ 
We are told here, that Mrs. Norton 
as well as your aunt Hervey, has 8 
her opinion on the emplictt fide 0 0 
queſtion. If ſhe can think, that the pa 
ſhe has had in your education, and you 
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Own admirable talents and acquixemen ; 
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| ne to bethrown away upon ſuch a worth- 
| eſs creature as Solmes, 1 could heartily 
, quarrel with her. You may think I ſay 
\ this to lefſen your regard for the good 
. woman. And perhaps not wholly with- 
od wit cauſe, if you do. For, to own the 


| 114th, methinks, I don't love her fo well 
o e could do, did you love her ſo appa- 
it Wreotly leſs, that 1 could be out of doubt, 
Alt you love me better. 
be Your mother tells you, That you will 
in Wave great trials : that you are under 
ck our father's di/cip/line.—— The word is 
enough for me to dctpiſe them who give 
Ne ccaſion for it's uſe. — That it is out of 
m e power to help you! And again, that 
on- you have any favour to hope for, it 
en · Nu be by the mediation of your uncles. 
im. Wl {uppoſe you will write to the oddities, 
| of ice vou are forbid to ſee them —But 
ung WT zo it be, that ſuch a lady, ſuch a ſiſter, 
: ich a wife, ſuch a mother, has no in- 
ſpiſe uence in her own family? Who, in- 
f- red, as you fay, if this be ſo, would 
len Wiarcy, that can live ſingle? My chuler 
es, Ws again- beginning to riſe. Resvwe, 
and Wi dear: —and that is all 1 will give my- 


enke. ei time to ſay further, leſt I oil-o4 you 
| ive When 1 cannot (ſerve you.—Only this, 
ut hat I am your truly affettionate friend and 
are, ase, ANNA How. 
ge, of 

A LET FER AXVII. 
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- lives F155 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


uke. FRIDAY, MARCH 10. 


thn” OU will permit me, my dear, to 
> tier touch upon a few paſſages in your 
rice enter, that affect me ſenſibly, 


eve [n the firſt place, you muſt allow me 
f 00 an, low as I am in ſpirits, that I am 
uch! 


ny angry with you for your reflections 
a my relations, particularly on my fa- 


M. vp and mother, and on the memory 
Butte my grandfather. Nor, my dear, does 
id * ur on mother always eſcape the keen 
00" F-* of your vivacity. One cannot one's 
eber to write or ſpeak freely of 
-M we love and honour, when grief 
all von imagined hard treatment wrings 

bert: but it goes againit one to hear 
h in g -body elſe take the ſame liberties. 
N en you have ſo very ſtrong a manner 
rd: 1 


expreſſion where you take a diſtaſte 
ME Ni when paſhon has ſubſt 
K ubſided, and I 
2 me (upon reflection) to ſee by your 
No " WH © What I have given occation tor, 
as 705 -_ help condemning myſelf. 
Lo | ” leaſt ot all can I bear that you 
LC neſt upon my mother. What, 
* N it her meekneſs ſhould not be 
remen aded: Is the want of reward, or the 
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want even of a grateful acknowledg- 
ment, a reaſon for us to diſpenſe with 
what we think our duty? They were my 
father's lively ſpirits that firſt made him 
an intereſt in her gentle boſom. They 
were the ſame ſpirits turned inward, as 
have heretofore obſerved, that made 
him ſo impatient when the cruel malady 
ſeized him. He always loved my mo- 
ther : and would not LOVE and PITY, 
- excuſably, * nay, laudably, make a good 
wite (who was an hourly witneſs of his 
pangs, when labouring under a parox- 
yſm, and his paroxyſms becoming more 
and more frequent, as well as more and 
more ſevere) give up her own will, her 
own likings, to oblige a huſband thus at- 
flicted, whoſe love tor ker was unqueſti- 
onable?—And if fo, was it not too na- 
tural, [human nature is not perfect, my 
dear] that the huſband thus humoured 
by the wite, thould be unable to bear 
.controul from any-body elſe? much leſs 
contradiction trom his children ? 

If then you would avoid my higheſt 
diſpleaſure, you mult ſpare my mother: 
and, ſurely, you will allow me, with her, 
to Pity, as well as to love and honour my 
father. 

I have no friend but you to whom I 
can appeal, to whom I dare complain. 
Unhappily circumſtanced as I am, it is 
but too probable that I Hall complain, 
becauſe it is but too probable that 1 ſhall 
have more and more cauſe given me for 
complaint. But be it your part, if I do, 
to ſoothe my angry paſſions, and to ſoften 
my reſentments; and this the rather, as 
you know what an influence your advice 
has upon me; and as you mt alſo know, 
that the freedoms you take with my 
friends, can have no other tendency but 
to weaken the ſenſe of my duty to them, 
without anſwering any good end to my- 
ſelf. 

I cannot help owning, however, that I 
am pleaſed to have you join with me in 
opinion of the contempt which Solmes 
deſerves from me. But yet, permit me 


creature as you make him: as to his per- 
ſon, 1 mean; for with regard to his mind, 
| by all I have heard, you have done him 
but juſtice: but you have ſuch a talent at 
an ugly likeneſs, and ſuch a vivacity, that 
they ſometimes carry vou out of veriſi- 
militude. In ſhort, my dear, J have knowu 
you, in more inſtances than one, fit down 
reſolved to write all that wit, rather than 
ſtrict juſtice,could ſuggeſt upon the given 
occalion. Perhaps it may be thought, 
that | ſhould fav the leſs on this particu. 


lar ſubject, becauſe your diſlike of him 
K 2 | ariſe 


to ſay, that he is not gurte ſo horrible a 
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ariſes from love to me : but ſhould it not 
be our aim to judge of ourſelves, and of 
every thing that affects us, as we may rea- 
ſonably imagine other people would 
judge of us and of our actions? 

As to the advice you give, to refume 
my eſtate, Fam determined not to litigate 
with my father, let what will be the con- 
ſequence to myſelf. I may give you, at 
another time, a more particular anſwer 
to your reaſonings on this ſubject : but, 
at preſent, will only obſerve, that it is 
my opinion, that Lovelace himſelf would 
hardly think nie worth addreſling, were 
he to know this to be my reſolution. 
Theſe men, my dear, with all their flat- 


teries, look forward to the PERMANENT. 


Indeed, it is fit they ſhould. For love muſt 
be a very fooliſh thing to look buck up- 
on, when it has brougit perſons born to 
atfluence into indigence, and laid a ge- 
nerous mind under obligation and de- 
pendence. | 
You very mgeniouſly account for the 
love we bear to one another, from the % 
erence in our tempers. I own I ſhould 
not have thought of that. There may 
poſſibly be ſomething in it: but whether 
there be, or not, whenever I am cool, 
and give myſelf time to reflect, I will 
love you the better for the correction you 
give me, be as ſevere as you will upon 
me. Spare me not therefore, my dear 
friend, whenever vou think me in the 
leaſt taulty. I love your agreeable rail- 
ery : you know I always did; nor, how- 
ever over-{erious you think me, did I ever 
think you flippant, as you harſhly call it. 
One of the firſt conditions of our mutual 
friendſhip was, that each ſhould ſay or 
write to the other whatever was upon 
her mind, without any oftence to be 
taken: a condition that is indeed indif- 
penſable in friendthip., N 
know your mother would be for im- 
plicit obedience in a child. I am ſorry 
my cafe is fo citcumſtanced, that I canaot 
comply. It would be my duty to do ſo, 
if I couid. You are indeed very happy, 
that you have nothing but your own a- 
greeable, yet whimſical, tumours to con- 
tend with, in the choice ſhe invites you 
to make of Mr. Hickman, How happy 
ſhould I be to be treated with ſo much 
jenity |—I ſhould bluſh to have my mo- 
ther ſay, that ſhe begged and prayed me, 
and all in vain, to encourage a man ſo 
unexceptionable as Mr. Hickman. 
Indeed, my beloved Miſs Howe, I am 
aſhamed to have your mother ſay, with 
ME in her view, What ſtrange eftects 
have prepoſſeſſion and love upon voung 
creatures of our ſex ! This touches me 
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the more ſenſibly, becauſe you yourtel; 
wy . are ſo ready to perſuade wie in. 
0 it. 

I ſhould be very blameable to endez. 
vour to hide any the leaſt bias upon ny 
mind from you: and I cannot but (ay... 
that this man—this Lovelace—is a man 
that might be liked well enough, it he 
bore ſuch a character as Mr. Hick man 
bears; and even if there were hopes of 
reclaining him. And further ſtill 1 wilt 
acknowledge, that I believe it poſſible 
that one 3 be driven, by violent mea. 
ſures, ſtep by ſtep, as it were, into ſome. 
thing that might be catled—I do nc 
know what to call it A conditronal kind 
of thing, or ſo. But as to the word Lor: 
—juſtifiable and charming as it is in 
ſome caſes, (that is to ſay, in all the . 
(ative, in all the /oczal, and, what is fiill 
beyond both, in all our ſupertor duties, in 
which it may be properly called drrzn:;) 
it has, methinks, in the narrow, circum- 
ſcribed, ſelfiſh, peculiar ſenſe, in which 
you apply it to me, (the man too ſo li. 
tle to be approved of for his morals, if 
all that report ſays of him be true) ng 
pretty ſound with it. Treat me as tree- 
ly as you will in other reſpects, I will 
love you, as I have ſaid, the better tor 
your friendly freedom: but, methinks 
that I could be glad that you would na 
let this imputation pals fo glibly fron 
your pen, or your lips, as attribntable ta 
one of your own e, whether [ bet! 
perſon or not; ſince the other muſt hate 
a donde triumph, when a-perſon of you 
delicacy (armed with ſuch contempt 
them all, as you would have one think 
can give up a friend, with an exultatid 
over her weakneſs, as a lilly, Jove-lid 
creature! | 

could make ſome other obſervati 
upon the contents of your laſt two | 
ters; but my mind is not free enough? 
preſent. The occaſions for the ab 
{tuck with me; and I could not he 
taking the earlieſt notice of them. 

Having written to the end of my ſece 
ſheet, I will cloſe this letter, and in n 
next acquaint you with all that has ha 
pened here ſince my laſt. 
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by Betty Barnes) that I have thought it 
oper, before! entered upon my intend- 
<4 addreſs to my uncles, in purſuance of 
the hint given me in my mother's letter, 
to expoſtulate a little with tem. But | 
have done it in ſuch a manner as will 
vive you (if you pleaſe to take it as you 
have done ſome parts of my former let- 
ters) great advantage over me. In ſhort, 
vou will have more Cauſe than ever to 
declare me far gone in love, if my reaſons 
for the change of my ſtile in theſe letters, 
with regard to Mr. Lovelace, do not en- 


gage your more favourable opinion.— 


For 1 have thought proper to give them 
their own way ; and, ſince they will have 
it that I have a preferable regard for Mr. 
Lovelace, I give them cauſe rather to 
confirm their opinion than doubt it. 

Theſe are my reaſons in brief, for the 
alteration ct my ſtile. 

In the frit place, they have grounded 
their principal argument for my compli- 
ance wich their will, upon my acknow- 
ledgment that my heart is tree; and fo, 
ſuppoltiag I give up no preterable per- 
ſon, my oppoſition has the look of down- 
right obſtinacy in their eyes; and they 
argue, that, at worſt, my averſion to 
Solmes is an averſion that may be eaſily 
ſarmounted, and ovg/t to be ſurmounted 
duty to my father, and tor the promo- 
tion of family views. 

Next, although they build upon this 
argument in order to ſilence me, they 
leem not to believe me, but treat m- as 
qiſgracefully as if I were in love with one 
of my father's footmen—ſo that my con- 
&!onal willingnel(sto give up Mr. Love- 
hace has procured me no favour. 

in the next place, I cannot but think, 
at my brother's antipathy to Mr. Love- 
lace is far from being well grounded; the 
man'stnordinate paſſion for the ſex is the 
crime that is always rung in my cars; and 
« very great one it is; but, does my bro- 
ther recriminate upon him.thus in love 
tonef—No—His whole behaviour ſhews 
me, that that is not his principal motive, 
and that he thinks me rather in his way 
than otherwiſe. 

It is then the call of juſtice, as I may 
fay, to ſpeak u little in favour of a man, 
who, although provoked by my brother, 
did not do him all the miſchief he could 
haue done him, and which my brother 
had endeavoured todo him. It might not 
i, amis, therefore, I thought, to alarm 
em a little with an apprehenfion, that 
Vie methods they are a taking with me 
are the very reverſe of thoſe they ſhould 
take to anfwer the end they deſign by 
them, And after all, what is the com- 


pliment IL make Mr. Lovelace, if I allow 
it to be thought that I do really prefers 
him to ſuch a man as him they terrify 
me with? Then, my Miſs Howe [con- 
cluded 1] accuſes me. of a tameneſs 
which ſubjects me to inſults from my 


my eye; and for al theſe conſiderations, 
try what a little of ker fpirit will do—fit 
it ever ſo aukwardly upon me. 


brother and ſiſter. This is my letter to 
him. 

*TREATED as I am treated, and, 
in a great meaſure, if not whol'y, by 
« your inltigations, brother, you mult per- 


© the occaſion, It is not my intention to 
diſpleaſe you in what I am going to 
write: and yet I mult deal freely with 
© you. The occaſion calls for it. 

And permit me, in the firſt place, to 
remind you, That I am your er; and 
not your ſervant; and that, therefore, 
the bitter revilings and paſſionate lan- 
gunge brought me from you, upon an 
occaſion in which you have na reaſon 
to prefcribe to me, are neither worthy 
of my character to bear, nor of yours 
to offer. | 

Put the caſe, that I weeto marry the 
man vou difl'ke; and that he were not 


n a > * 
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that a reaſon for you to be an unpolite 
and diſfobliging brother - Why muſt 
von, Sir, anticipate my misfortunes, 
were ſuch a cate to happen ?—Let me 
tell you plainly, that the man who could 
treat me as a wife, worſe than you ob 
late have treated me as a ſiſter, muſt be 
a barbaruns man indeed. | | 
« Afk vourſelt, I pray you, Sir, ik 
von would thus have treated your ſiſter 
Bella, had ic thought fit to receive the 
add reſſes of the man fo much hated by 
you ?—It not, let me caution you, my 
brother, not to. take your meaſures by 
what you think e borne, but rather 
by what ought to be offered. 

© How would you take it, if you had a 
brother, who, in a hke cafe, were to 
ast by you, as yeu do by mef—You 
cannot but remember what a laconick 
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who recomm-nded to you Mifs Nelly 
| * D'Otly— You did not like her, were your 
© words : and that was thought ſufficienty 

© You muſt needs think that I cannet 
© but know to hom to attribute my dif 
* graces, when 1 recollect my father's 
© indulgence to me, in permitting me to 


decline ſeveral offers; and to akom 
| 2 that 


brother: I will keep that dear friend in 


In this way of thinking, I wrote to my 


mit me to expoſtulate with you upon 


to make a polite or tender huſband, is 


anſwer vou gave even to my father, 


— tl 
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© leaſt to you. 
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© that a common cauſe is endeavoured 
© to be made, in favour of a man whole 
© perſon and manners are more excep- 
© tionable than thoſe of any of the gen- 
© tlemen Ihave been permitted to refuſe. 

© I offer no to compare the two men 
© together : nor is there, indeed, the 


'© leaſt compariſon to be made between 


© them. All the difference to the one's 
«© diſ:dvantage, if I did, is but in one 
© point—Of the greateſt importance, in- 
s deed—But to whom of the moſt im- 
* portance . To myſelf, ſurely, were I 
© to encourage his application—of the 
Nevertheleſs, if you do 
not, by your ſtrange politicks, unite 
© that man and me as joint-ſufterers in 
© one cauſe, you ſhall find me as much 
© reſolved to renounce him, as I am to 
© refuſe the oth-r. I have made an vver- 
© ture to this purpoſe : I hope you will 
not give me reaſon to confirm my ap- 
© prehenſions, that it will be owing to you 
© it be not accepted. | 

It is a ſad thing to have it to ſay, 
«© without being conſcious ofever hav- 
ing given you cauſe of oftence, that [ 
© have in you a brother, but not a friend. 

6 Perhaps you will not condeſcend to 
Center into the reaſons of your late and 
«© preſent conduct with a toolith filter, 


gut if politeneſs, it civility, be not due 


to that character and to my ſex, jaſtice 
C18. 

Let me take the liberty further to 
© obſerve, that the principal end of a 
young man's education at a univerſity, 
« 1s, to learn him to reaſon juſtly, and 
© to ſubdue the violence of his paſſions. 
I hope, brother, that you will not 
give room for any-body who knows 


aus both, to conclude, that the toilette 


© has taught the one more of the latter 
© doctrine, than the univerſity has taught 
« the other. I am truly ſorry to have 
© cauſe to ſay, that I have heard it often 
« remarked, that your ur.controuled 
« paſſions are not a credit to your liberal 
education. 

© 1 hope, Sir, that you will excuſe the 
© freedom I have taken with yon: you 
© have given me too much realon for it, 


and you have taken much greater with 


© me, without reaſon—lo, if you are ot- 
« fended, ought to look at the cauſe, 
© and not at the efteci—Then examin- 
© ing yourſelf, that cauſe will ceaſe, and 
s there will not be any-where a more 
« accompliſhed gentleman than my bro- 
8 

« Sifterly affection, T do aſſure you, 
© Sir, (unkinaly as you have uſed me) 
© and not the pertneſs which of late you 


— — 
have been. ſo apt to impute to me, is 
amy motive in this hint. Let me in. 
voke your returning kindneſs, m 

only brother | And give me cauſe I be. 
ſeech you, to call you my compaſſtonatinę 
* friend. For I am, and ever will be, 
© your affectionate ee 6 

* CLARISSA HARTLOWI. 


This is my brother's anſwer, 
* TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


©I KNOW there will be no end of 
© your impertinent ſcribble, if I do not 
write to you. I write therefore: but, 
without entering into argument with 
ſuch a conceited and pert preacher 
and queſtioner, it is, to forbid you to 
plague me with your quaint nonſenſe, 
| know not what wit in a woman is 
good for, but to make her over-value 
herſelf, and deſpiſe every other perſon. 
Yours, Miſs Pert, has ſet you above 
your duty, and above being taught or 
preſcribed to, either by parents, or 
any-body elſe—But go on, Miſs: your 
mortification will be the greater; that 
is all, child. It fall, J afſure you, if 
can make it fo, ſo long as you prefer 
that villarous Lovelace (who is juſtly 
hated by all your family) to every- 
budy. We ſee by your letter now, 
(what we too juſtly ſuſpected before) 
moſt evidently we ſee, the hold he has 
got of your forward heart. But the 
ttronger the hold, the greater muſt be 
the force (and you ſhall have enough of 
that) to tear ſuch a miſcreant from it. 
in me, notwithſtanding your faucy 
lecturing and your faucy reflections 
before, vou are ſure of a friend, as 
well as of a brother, if it be not your. 
own fault. But if you will fill 
« think of ſuch a wretch as that Love- 
© lace, never expect either friend or 
brother in © Ja. HARLOwE.“ 
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I will now give you a copy of my letter 
to my ſiſter; with her an{wer. 


© IN what, my dear ſiſter, have I of- 
© fended you, that inſtead of endeavour- 
© ing to ſoften my father's anger againſt 
me, (as I ain ſure I ſhould have done 
* for you, had my unhappy caſe been 
* yours} vou ſhould, in ſo hard-hearted 
©a manner, join to aggravate not only 
© kis diſpleaſure, but my mother's again 
me. Make but my caſe your own, my 
© dear Bella; and ſuppoſe you were com- 
© manded to' marry Mr. Lovelace, (o 
* whom you are believed to have an an- 
© tipathy) would you not think it a very 


© oxieyousinjunction kYet cannot your 
| © grievousin) « diflike 
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« diflike to Mr. Lovelace be greater than 
« mine is to Mr. Solmes. Nor are love 
«and hatred voluntary paſſions. 

« My brother may perhaps think it a 
« proof of a na ſpirit, to ſhew himſelt 
«an utter ſtranger to the gentle paſſions. 
« We nave both heard him boaſt that he 
never loved with diſtinction ; and, hav- 
ing predominating paſlions, and check- 
« ed in his firſt attempt, perhaps he never 
« «ill, It is the leſs wonder then, raw 


« from the college, ſo lately himſelf the 


« tutcred, that he thould ſet up for a tu- 
$ tor, a preſcriber to our gentler ſex, 
« whoſe taſtes and manners are differently 
« formed; for what, according to his 
« account, are colleges, but claſſes of 
« tyrants, from the upper-ſtudents over 
i the lower, and from them to the tutor? 
hat he, with ſuch maſculine paſſions, 
« hould endeavour to controul and bear 
dun an unhappy ſiſter, in a caſe where 
us antipathy, and, give me leave to 
y, his ambition, {Once you would 
ive allowed the latter to be his fault] 
„can be gratified by fo doing, may not 
e quite ſo much to be wondered at 
© But that a fiſter ſhould give up the 
„cane vt a lifter, and join with lum to 
„et her father and mother againſt her, 
©\1a caſe that miglit have been her own 
© —livieed, iny bella, this is not pretty 
in vou. 5 

here was a time when Mr. Love- 
lace was thunght reclaĩmable, and when 
„it was far from being deemed a cen- 
© {urgble view to hope to bring back to 
the paths of virtue and honour, a man 
ot lus ſenſe and underſtanding. I am 
| far tom wiſhing to make. the expert- 
ment: but, nevertheleſs, will ſay, hat 
i | have not a regard for him, the diſ- 
vraceful methods taken to compel me 
i receive the addreiles of ſuch a man 
as Mr. Solmes, are enough to induce it. 
Do you, my lifter, for one moment, 
lay aſide all prejudice, and compare 
the two men in their births, their edu- 
tions, their perſons, their under- 
ltandings, their manners, their air, 
and their whole deportments; and in 
(their turtunes tHO, taking in rever— 
ons; and then judge of both: yet, as 
have frequently offered, 1 will live 
„ſingle with all my heart, if that will do. 
cannot thus hve in diſpleaſure and 


anerace. I would, if I could, oblige 


* 


i 


i 


my triends. But will it be Ja, 


nh be Hong, to marry a man 1 can- 
not endure? If I have not been uſed 
150 vppole the will of my father, but 
: HAVE 41Ways delighted to oblige and 

Seh, 1udge of the ſtrength of my anti- 


| 


— 
* pathy, by the painful oppoſition I am 
© obliged to make, and cannot help it. 

* Pity, then, my deareit Bella, my 
© liſter, my friend, my companion, my 
© adviſer, as you uſed to be when I was 
* happy, and pleaq for your ever-affece 
© ttonate * CL. HARLO WE.“ 


© TO MISS CLARY HARLOWE, 


*LET it be pretty or not pretty in 
« your wiſe opinion, I thall ſpeak my 

mind, I will alſure you, both of you 
and your conduct in relation to this 
deteſted Lovelace. You are a fond 
fooliſh girl with all your wiſdom.” Your 
letter ſhews tat enough in twenty 
plices. And as to your cant of living 
ſingle, nobody will believe you. This 
is one of your ferckes to avoid complyin 
with your duty, and the will of the- 
molt indulgent parents in the world, 
as yours have been to you, I am ſure 
— Though now they ſee themſelves 
finely requited for it. : 

We all, indeed, once thought your 
temper ſoft and amiable : but why was 
it? You never was contradicted be- 
fore. You had always your own way, 
But no ſooner do you meet with oppo- 
lition in your withes to throw yourſelf 
away upon a vile rake, but you ſhew 
what you are. You cannot love Mr. 
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ter, ſiſter, let me tell you, that is be- 
cauſe Lovelace has got into vour fond 
heart A wretch hated, juſtly hated, 
by us all; and who has dipped his 
hands in the blood of your brother: 
yet lim you would make our relation, 
would you ? | 

1 have no patience with you, but 
for putting the caſe of my liking ſuch 
a vile wretch as him. As to the en- 
couragement youu pretended he re- 
coived formerly from all our family, 
it was betore we knew him to be ſo 
vile: .and the proofs that had ſuch 
force upon us, ought to have had ſome 
upon you— und would, had you not 
been a fooliſh forward girl ; as on this 
occaſion every- body ſees you are. 

* O how you run out in favour of the 
wretch !.-- His birth, his education, his 
perſon, his underſtanding, his man- 
ners, his air, his fortune—Reverſions 
too taken in to augment the ſurteiting 
catalogue] What a fond ſtring uf love- 
* fick praiſes is here! And yet you would 
© live fingle—Yes, I warrant !—when ſo 
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many imaginary perfections dance be- 


* fore your dazzled eye - But no more 
* —1 only delire, that you will not, while 
you ſeem to have ſuch af opinion of 

© your 


Solmes! that is the pretence : but, ſiſ- 
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© yoor wit, think everyone elſe a fool; 
* and that you can at pleaſure, by your 
s whining flouriſhes, make us all dance 


© after your lead, 


Write as often as you will, this ſhall 

s be the laſt anſwer or notice you {hall 
have upon this ſubject from 
| * ARABELLA HARLoW E.“ 


T had in readineſs a letter for each of 


my uncles; and meeting in the garden 
a ſervant of my uncle Harlowe, I gave 
them to him to deliver according to their 
reſpective directions. If I am to form 
a judgment by the aniwers I have re- 
ceived. from my brother and ſiſter, as 
above, I muſt not, I doubt, expect any 


good from thoſe letters. But when 1 


have tried every expedicnt, 1 ſhail hape 
the leis to blame myſelf for, if any-thing 
unhappy ſhould fall out. I will tend 
you copies of both, when I ſhall lee 


what notice they will be thought worthy ' 
of, it of any. 


LE u KK. 


MISS CLaRISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. 


SUNDAY NIGHT, MARCH 12. 

HIS man, this Lovelace, gives me 

great uneaſineſs. He is extremely 

bold ard raſh. He was this afternoon 

at our church—In hopes to fee me, 1 

ſuppoſe : and yet, if he had ſuch hopes, 

his uſual intelligence muſt have failed 
Him. 

Shorey was at church; and a princi— 
pal part of her obſervation was upon his 
haughty and proud behaviour when he 
turned round in the pew were he ſat to 
our family-pew. My father and both 
my uncles were there; ſo were my mo- 
ther and ſiſter. My brother happily was 
not.— They all came home in diſorder. 
Nor did the congregation mind auy-bo- 
dy but him; it being his firſt appearance 
there, ſince the unhappy rencounter. 
What did the man come for, if he in- 
tered to luok challenge and dehance, 
as Shorey ſays he did, and as others, it 
ſeems, thought he did, ay well as ſhe? 
Did he come for my fake; and, by be- 
having in ſuch a manner tc thofe preſent 
of my family, imagine he was doing me 
either ſervice or pleaſure i—He knows 
how they hate him: nor will he take 


pains, would pains do, to obviate their 


hatred. ; 

You and I, my dear, have often taken 
notice of his pride; and yon have ral- 
lied him upon it; and inflead of excu]- 
pating himfelf, he has ov:ned it: and 
by owning it he has thought he has done 
enough. a 


== — — 
For my own part, I thought pride jn 


his caſe an improper ſabject tor raillery 
—People of birth and fortune to 4 
proud, is fo needleſs, ſo mean a vice! 
It they agſerve reſpect, they will have it, 


* 


without requiring it. In other words 
b 


t r perſons to endeavonr to gain relpe& 


by a haughty behaviour, is to give 4 
proof that they miſtruſt their own me. 
rit : to make confeſſion that they 4 


that their ans will not attract it — 


Diſtinction or quality may be prided in 
by thoſe to whom diſtinction or quality 
is a new thing. And then the reflection 
and contempt which ſuch bring upon 
themſelves by it, is a counter-balance. 

Such added advantages, too, as this 
man has in his perſon and mien: learned 
allo, as they fay he is—Suck a-man to he 
naughty, to be imperious !-—The hne, 
of his own face at the ſame time con. 
e. him-—how wholly inexcuſable! 
—Proud of what? Not of doing well: 
the-only juft/fFabl: pride.—Pron of &. 
tertor advantages ! —Mulſt nut one be led 
by ſuch a oport pride, as 1 may cal}it, 
in him or her who has it, to mitruſt the 
interior? Sôme people may indeed be 
afraid, that it they did not aſſume, they 
would be tramplcd upon. A verv nar- 
row tear, however, fince they trample 
non themfelves, who can tear thi, 
But this man muſt be ſecure, that humi: 
lity would be an ornament to him, 

He has talents indegd : but thoſe ta. 
lents and his — advantages have 
been ſnares to him. It is plain they 
have. And this ſhews, that, weighed 
in an equal balance, he would be found 
greatly wanting. 

Had my friends confided as they di 
at firſt, in that diſcretion which they dz 
not accuſe me of being defective in, | 
dare ſay I ſhould have found him out: 
and then ſhould have been as refolvte h 
diſmiſs him, as I was to difmils others, 
and as J an never to have Mr. Sel, 
O that they did but know my heart — 
It ſhall ſooner burit, than voluntary, 
uncompelled, undriven, dictate a met- 
ſyre that {hall caſt a ſlur either upen 
them, or upon wy lex. 

Excuſe me, my dear friend, for these 
grave ſoliloquies, as I may. call then! 
How have ] run from reflection to rt- 
flection hut the occaſion is recent- 
They are all in commotion below 19- 
ON it. 

Shorey ſays, that Mr. Lovelace wech. 
ed mv mother's eye, and bowed to he,! 
and ihe returned the compliment. Ft 
always admired my mother. She word 
not, 1 believe, have hated %, had ft 


not been bid to hate him; and had — 


ghed 
ound 


y did 
ey do 
in. | 
out; 
ute t9 
thers, 
Selm'% 
art — 
tarlir, 
1 mee 
upon 


x theſe 
| them. 
to re- 
ecent- 


order into which Mr. Lovelace's ap- 


deen for the rencounter between him and 
her only fon. 

Doctor Lewen was at church; ar} 
obſerving, as every-one elſe did, the 4il- | 


arance had put all our family, was fo 

d as to engage him in converſation, 

when the ſervice was over, till they were 
all gone to their coaches. 

My uncles had my letters in the morn- 
ing. They, as well as my father, are 
more and more incenſed againſt me, it 
ſeems. Their anſwers, if they vouch- 
ſafe to anſwer me, will demonſtrate, 1 
doubt nor, the unſeaſonableneſs of this 
raſh man's preſence at our church. 

They are angry alſo, as I underſtand, 
with my mother, for returning his com- 
pliment. What an enemy is hatred, even 
to the common forms of civility ! which, 
however, more diſtinguiſh the payer of 
2 compliment, than the receiver. But 
they all ſee, they ſay, that there is but one 
way to put an end to his inſults. Sol 
ſhall ſuffer : and in what will. the raſh 
man have benefited himſelf, or mended 
his proſpects ? | 

lam extremely apprehenſive that this 
worſe than hof. like appearance of his, 
bodes ſome ſtill bolder ſtep. If he come 
hither, (and very deſirous he is of my 
leave to come) I am afraid there will 
be murder. To avoid that, if there were 
no other way, I would moſt willingly 
be buried alive. 

They ore all in conſultation—Upon | 
my letters, I ſuppoſe—So they were in 
the morning z which occaſioned my un- 
cles to be at our church. I will fend you 
the copies of thoſe letters, as I promiſed 
in my laſt, when I ſee whether | can give 
you their anſwers with them. This letter 
all- cannot tell what—the effect of 
«pprehenſion and diſpleaſure at the man 
who has occaſioned my apprehenſions. 
dx lines would have contained all that 
'31n.1t to the purpoſe of my ſtory. | 

CL. H. 


LETTER xxxXI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEI. 
FORD, ESQ. 


2 MONDAY, MARCH 1g. 
2 vain doſt thou“ and thy compeers 
A preſs me to go to town, while I am 
in ſuch an uncertainty as I am in at pre- 
ent with this proud beauty, All the 


ground I have hitherto gained with her, 


*entirely owing to her concern for the 

® Theſe 
their lett 
"ey treated each 


Vo. 39. 
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ſafety of people whom I have reaſon to 
hate. 


Write, then, thou biddeſt me, if I will 


not come. That, indeed, I can do; and 
as well without a ſubject, as with one. 
And what follows ſhall be a proof of it. 

The lady's malevolent brother has 
now, as I told thee at M. Hall, intro- 
duced another man; the moſt unpro- 
mifing in his perſon and qualities, the 
moſt tormidable in his offers, that has 
yet appeared. 


This man has by his propoſals cap- | 


tivated every ſou] of the Harlowes— 
Soul! did L ſay— There is not a ſoul 
among them but my charmer's : and 
ſhe, withſtanding them all, is actually 
confined, and otherwiſe maltreated by 


a father the moſt gloomy and poſitive ; 


at the inſtigation of a brother the moſt 
arrogant and felfiſh—But thou knoweſt 
their characters; and I will not there- 
fore ſully my paper with them, 

But is it not a confounded thing to 
be in love with one who is the daughter, 
the ſiſter, the niece, of a family I muſt 
eternally deſpiſe ? And, the devil of it, 
that love increaling, with her—what 
ſhall I call t?—lt is not ſcorn—lIt is not 
pride—Tt is not the inſolence of an a- 
dored beauty—Butit is to virtue, it ſeems, 
that my difficulties are owing; and I pay 
for not being a fly ſinner, an hypocrite z 
for being regardleſs of my reputation ; 
for permitting ſlander to open it's mouth 
againſt me. But is it neceſſary for ſuch 
a one as I, whohave been uſed to carry 
all before-me, upon my own terms—1, 
who never inſpired a fear, that had not 
a diſcernibly-predominant mixture of 
love in it; to be an hypocrite ?—Well 
ſays the poet— 


© He who ſeems virtuous does but act a part; 
And ſhews not his own nature, but his art.“ 


Well, but it ſeems I muſt practiſe for 
this art, if I would ſucceed with this truly 
admirable creature] But why practiſe for 
it?: Cannot I rndeed reform ?—I have 
but one vice—Have I, Jack? —Thou 
knoweſt my heart, ifany manliving does: 
As far as I know it myſelt, thou knoweſt 
it. But it is a curſed deceiver ; for it has 


many and many a time impoſed upon it's 


maſter—Maſfter, did I ſay? That am I 
not now; nor have I been from the mo- 


ment I beheld this angel of a woman. 


Prepared, indeed, as 1 was by her cha- 
racter before I ſaw her: for what a mind 
muſt that be, which though not virtu- 


gentlemen affected what they called the Roman ſtile (to wit, the hee and the rbou } 
ers: and it was an agreed rule with them, to take in good part whatever freedoms 
other with, it @e paſſages were written in that tile, 


ou? 


—  — 


— 


2 LARISSA HARLOWE; 


— - — — 


ous itſelf, admires not virtue in another? 


My viſit to Arabella, owing to a miſ- 
take of the ſiſters, into which, as thou 
haſt heard me ſay, I was led by the 
blundering uncle; who was to introduce 
me (but lately come from abroad) to the 
divinity, as 1 thought ; but, inſtead of 
her, carried me to a mere mortal. And 
much difficulty had I, ſo fond and for- 
ward my lady! to get off without for- 
feiting all with a family that I intended 
ſhould give me a goddeſs. 

I have boaſted, that I was once in love 
before—And indeed I thought I was. 
It was in my early manhood—with that 
quality-jilt, whoſe infidelity I have vow- 
ed to revenge upon as many of the ſex 
as ſhall come into my power. I believe, 
in different climes, 1 have already ſa- 
crificed an Hecatomb to my Nemeſis, in 

urſuance of this vow. But upon reco]- 
ecting what I was then, and comparing 
it with what 1 find myſelf now, 1 cannot 


ſay that 1 wasever in love before. 


What was it then, doſt thou aſk me, 
ſince the diſappointment had ſuch effects 
upon me, when I found myſelf jilted, 
that I was hardly kept in my ſenſes ?— 
Why, I'll tell thee what, as near as I can 
remember; for it was a great while apo: 
It was—Egad, Jack, I can hardly tell 
what jt was—But a vehement aſpiration 
after a novelty, I think—Thole con- 
founded poets, with their terrenely-celeſ- 
tial deſcriptions, did as much with me as 
the lady: they fired my imagination, 
and ſet me upon a deſire to become a 


 goddeſs-maker, I muſt needs try my 


new · fledged pinions in ſonnet,elogy, and 
madrigal. I muſt have a Cynthia, a Stel- 
la, a Sachariſſa, as well as the beſt of 
them : darts, and flames, and the devil 
knows what, mult I give to my Cupid.” 
I mult create beauty, and place it where 
nobody elſe could find it: and many a 
time have I been at a loſs for a ſubject, 
when my new-created goddeſs has been 
kinder than it was proper for my plain- 


tive ſonnet that ſhe ſhould be. 


Then I had a vanity of another ſort in 
my paſſion : I found myſelf well receiv- 
ed among the women in general ; and I 
thought it a pret'y /ady-{tke tyranny [1 
was then very young, and very vain I] to 
ſingle out ſome one of the ſex, to make 
half a ſeore jealous. And I can tell thee, 
it had it's effect: for many an eye have 
I made to ſparkle with rival indignation ; 
manya cheek glow ; and even many a fan 
have I cauſed to be ſnapped at a liſter- 


perhaps at being ſeen alone with a wild 
young fellow ho could not be in private 
with both at once. 

In ſhort, Jack, it was more pride than 
love, as I now find it, that put me upon 
— ſuch a confounded rout about 
loling this noble varleteſs. I thought he 
loved me at leaſt as well as I believed 1 
loved her: nay, I had the vanity to ſup. 
poſe ſhe could not help it. My friends 
were 3 with my choice. They 
wanted me to be ſhackled : for early did 
they doubt my morals as to the ſex, 
They ſaw, that the dancing, the ſinging, 
the muſical ladies were all fond of my 
company: for who [1 am in a humour 
to be vain, I think !—tor who] danced, 
who ſung, who touched the ſtring, whit. 
ever the inſtrument, with a better grace 
than thy friend ? 

have no notion of playing the hypo. 
crite ſo egregiouſly, as to pretend to be 
blind to — 0s bog which every one 
ſees and acknowledges. Such praiſe. 
begging hypocriſy ! Such affectedly dif. 
claimed attributes: ſuch contemptible 
praiſe-traps But yet, ſhall my vanity 
extend only to perſonals, ſuch as the 
gracefulneſs of dreſs, my debonnaire, 
and my alſurance—Self-taught, ſelf-ac- 
quired, theſe !—For my parts, I value 
not myſelf upon them. Thou wilt ſay, [ 
have no cauſe. —Perhaps not: but if! 
had any-thing valuable as to the intel. 
lectuals, thoſe are not my own, and to 
be proud of what a man is auſwerable 
tor the abuſe of, and has no merit in the 
right ule of, is to ſtrut, like the jay, in 
borrowed plumage. | 

But to return to my fair jilt—T could 
not bear, that a woman who was the fir 
that had bound me in ſilken fetters,[they 
were not Sron ones, like thoſe I nov 
wear] ſhould prefer a coronet to me: and 
when the bird was flown, I fet more v3 
lue upon it, than when I had it ſafe in ny 
cage, and could viſit it when I pleaſed. 

But now am I zndeed in love. I can 
think of nothing, of nobody, but the di. 
vine Clariſſa Harlowe—Harlowe Hon 
that hated word ſticks in my throat- 
But I ſhall give her for it the name 6: 
Love“. 

CAR ISSA! O there's muſick in the name, 

That, ſoft'ning me to infant tendernels, 

Makes wy 1 ſpring like the firſt leaps ot 
. 3 

But couldſt thou have believed that |, 
who think it poſſible for me to favour 2 
much as I can be favoured ; that I, who 


beauty ; accompanied with a reflection | tor this charming creature think of fore · 


* Lovelace, 


goig 


faackles could adopt thoſe over tender 


"lines of Otway ? ; ; 
check myſelf, and leaving the three 


&r{ lines of the following of Dryden to 
the family of the whihers, find the work- 


ings of the paſſions in my ſtormy foul 


better expreſſed by the three laſt, 


Lore various minds does variouſly inſpire ; 
« He ſtirs in gentle natures gentle fires ; 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid. 


« But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade ; 

«A fire, which ev'ry windy paſſion blows; | 

Wich pride it mounts, and with revenge it 
glos.“ | 

And with REVENGE it fall glow !— 
For, doſt thou think, that if it were not 
fromthe hope, that this ſtupid family are 
all combined to do my work for me, I 
would bear their inſults ?—ls it poſſible 
to imagine, that I would be braved as I 
am braved, threatened as I am threaten- 
ed, by thoſe who are afraid to fee me; 
and by this brutal brother too, to whom 
| gave a lite, [a life, indeed, not worth 
my taking! ] had I not a greater pride 
in knowing, that by means of his very 
ſpy upon me, I am playing him off as I 
picaſe ; cooling or inflaming his violent 
palſions as may beſt ſuit my purpoſes ; 
permitting ſo much to be revealed of my 
life and actions, and intentions, as may 
give him ſuch a confidence in his double- 
taced agent, as ſhall enable me to dance 
his employer upon my own wires ? 

This it is that makes niy pride mount 
above my reſentment. By this engine, 
whole ſprings I am continually oiling, I 
play them all off. The buſy old tarpaulin 


un le 1 make but my ambaſſador to 


Queen Annavella Howe, to engage her 
(tor example-ſake to her | ary" 
canghter) to join in their cauſe, and to 
alert an authority they are reſolved, 
right or wrong, (or I could do nothing) 
to maintam. 

And what my motive, doſt thou aſk ? 
No leſs than this, That my beloved ſhall 


fad no protection out of my family; for, 


know hers, fly ſhe miſt, or have the 


man ſhe hates. This, therefore, if I take 
my meaſures right, and my familiar fail 
m* not, will ſecure her mine, in ſpite of 
tem all; in ſpite of her own inflexible 
heart: mine, without condition; with- 
out reformation promiſes; without the 
neceſſity ot a ſiege of years, perhaps; 
and to be even then, after wearing the 


guiſe of a merit-doubting hy pocrily, at 


an Mncertainty, upon a probation unap- 
proved ot—Then ſhall I have all the raſ- 
tus and raſcalefies of the family come 
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going the life of honour for the life of 


— — 


creeping to me: I preſcribing to them 
and. bringing that ſordidly-in:perious 
brother to kneel at the foctſtool of my 
throne, 

All my fear ariſes from the little hold 
I have in the heart of this charming froſt- 
a ;* ſuch a conſtant glow upon her 
ovely features; eyes ſo ſparkling ; limbs 
ſo divinely turned; health fo florid ; 
youth fo blooming ; air ſv animuted— 
To have an heart fo impenetrable : and 
I, the hitherto ſucceſsful Lovelace; the 
addrefſer—How can it be? Yet there are 
people, and I have talked with ſome of 
them, who remember that ſhe was born. 
Her nurſe Norton boaſts of her maternal 
offices in her earlieſt infancy; and in her 
education gradatim. So that, there is 
full proof, that ſhe came not from above 
all at once an angel! How then can ſhe 
be ſo impenetrable ? 3 

But here's her miſtake ; nor will ſhe be 
cured of it—Skhe takes the man the calls 
her father; [her mother had been fault- 
leſs, had ſhe not been her tather's wife] 
ſhe takes the men ſhe calls her uncles; 
the fellow the calls her brother; and the 
poor contemptible ſhe calls her ſiſter; 
to be her father, to be her uncles, her 
brother, her lifter ; and that, as ſuch, the 
owes to ſome of them reverence, to o- 
thers reſpect, let them treat her ever ſo 
cruel !—Sordid ties !—Mere cradle-pre- 
judices For had they not been impoled 
upon her by Nature, when the was in a 
perverſe humour, or could {he have 
choſen her relations, would any of thee 
have been among them ? : 

How my heart riſes at her preference 
of them to me, when ſhe is convinced of 
their injuſtice to me! Convinced, that 
the alliance would do honour to them all 
—herſelf excepted ; to whom every one 
ewes honqur; and from whom the moſt 

rincely family might receive it. But 
3 much more will my heart riſe with 
indignation againſt her, if I find ſhe he- 
fitates but one moment (however perſe- 
cuted) about preterring me to the man 
the avowedly hates! But ſhe cannot ſure- 
ly be fo mean as to purchaſe her peace 
with them at ſo dear a rate. She cannot 
give a ſanction to projects formed in ma- 
lice, and founded in a ſelfiſhneſs (and 
that at her own expence) which the has 
{ſpirit enough to deſpiſe in others; and 
ought to diſavow, that we may not think 
her a Harlowe. 

By this incoherent ramble thou wilt 
gather, that I am not likely to come up 
in haſte; ſince I muſt endeavour firſt to 
obtain ſome aſſurance from the beloved 
of my ſou], that I ſhall not be ſacrificed 
& 3 f ls 
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CLARISSA HARLO WE; 


2 — — — — ——— . — 


to ſuch a wretch as Solmes! Woe be 


to the fair-one, it ever ſhe be driven in- 
to my power, (for I deſpair of a volun- 
tary impulſe in my favour) and I find a 


difficulty in obtaining this ſecurity. 


That her indifference to me is not ow- 


ing to the ſuperior liking ſhe has for any 
-other man, is what rivets my chains : but 


take care, fair- one; take care, O thou 
moſt exalted of female minds, and love- 


lieſt of perſons, how thou debaſeſt thy- 


ſelf, by encouraging ſuch a competition 
as thy ſordid relations have ſet on foot 
in mere malice to me! Thou wilt ſay 1 
rave. And ſo I do— ? 


Per dition catch my foul, but I 4 love her!“ 

Elſe, could I bear the perpetual re- 
vilings of her implacable family? -E, 
could I bafely creep about —not her 
proud father's houſe—but his paddock 


' —and garden-walls?—Yet (a qnarter 


of a mile's diſtance between us) not 
hoping to behold the leaſt zlimpſe of her 
ſhadow Ee, ſhould I think myſelf 
repaid, amply repaid, if the fourth, fifth, 
or ſixth midnight ſtroll, through untre- 
quented paths, and over briery inclo- 
ſures, affords me a few cold lines; the 
even expedted purport only to let me 
know, that ſhe values the moſt worthleſs 

erſon of her very worthleſs family, 


more than ſhe values me; and that the 
would not write at all, but to induce me 


to bear inſults, which un-man me to 
bear ?—My lodging in the intermediate 
way, at a wretched alehouſe ; diſguiſed 
like an inmate of it: accommodations 
equally vile, as thoſe I met with in my 
Weſtphalian journey. It is well, that 
the neceſſity for all this ariſes not from 
ſcoin and tyranny ! but is firſt impoſed 
upon herſelt! _ | 

But was ever hero in romance (fight- 


ing with giants and dragons excepted) 


called upon to harder trials ?—Portune 
and family, and reverſionary grandeur, 
on my lide ! Such a wretched fellow my 
compctitor !—Muſt I not be deplorably 
in love, that can o through theſe diffi- 
culties, encounter thete contempts Jw— 
By my foul, 1 am half aſhamed of my. 
ſelf: I, who am perjured too, by pri- 
ority of obligation, f I am faithful to 
any woman in the world! 

And yet, why ſay I, I am half-aſham- 
ed ls it not a glory to love her whom 
every-one who ſee her, either loves, or 
xeveres, or both? Dryden ſays— 
The cauſe of love can never be aſſign'd: 

5 'Tis in no ſace but in the lover's mind.“ 


And Cowley thus addreſſes beauty as 
a mere Imaginary 


£ Beauty! thou wild fantaſtick ape, 

© Who doſt in ev'ry country changethy 

Here black; there brown; here tawny z and 
«© there White; 25 "SY 

© Thou flatt'rer ! who comply'ſt with ev'ry 
© fight ! 

© Who ha no certain what, nor where,” 

But both theſe, had they been her co. 


temporaries, and known her, would 
have conteffed themſelves miſtaken : 


and, taking together perſon, mind, and 


behaviour, would have. acknowledged 
the juſtice of the univerſal voice in 
favour. | 


© Full many a lady 70 

© Ive ey*d with beſt regard; and many atine 

© Th' harmony of their tongues hath inte 

| © bondage 

Brought my too diligent car. For ſy] 
© virtues 

© Have I liked e women. Never an 

With ſo full ſoul, but ſome defect in her 

© Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe ow'd, 

And put it to the foil. But aut !—O su 

So perfect and fo peerleſs is created, 

Of ev'ry creature's beſt,” 


- SHAKES? 


Thou art curious to know, if I have 
not ſtarted a new game ?— lf it be poſli. 
ble for ſo univerſal a lover to be con- 
fined ſo long to one object ? Thou 
knoweſt nothing of this charming cres- 
ture, that thou canſt put ſuch queſtions 
to me; or thinkeſt thou knoweſt me 
better than thou doſt. All that's ex- 
cellent in her ſex is this lady !—Unnl 
by MATRIMONIAL, or EQUAL 1ntimi- 
cies, I have found her tan angel, it 
is impoſſible to think ot any other. 
Then there are ſo many ſtimulatives to 
ſuch a ſpirit as mine in this affair, &. 
fides love: ſuch a field for itratagen 
and contrivance, which- thou knovel 
to be the delight of my heart. Then the 
rewarding end of all !-—To carry oſt ſuch 
a girl as this, in ſpite of all her watchſu 
and implacable friends; and in ſpite et 
a prudence and reſerve that I nevet 
met with in any of the ſex ;—What3 
triumph !-—What a triumph over the 
whole ſex !—And then ſuch a reveigt 
to gratify ; which is only at preſent po. 
litically reined in, eventually to bien 
forth with the greater fury—Is it poſl- 
ble, thinkeſt thou, that there can be roon 
for a thought that is not of her, and de. 
voted to her? 1 


By the advices I have this mome"! 
received, I have reaſon to think, that | 
ſhall have occaſion lor thee here. Ho 
thyſelf in readineſs ts come down up® 
the firſt ſummons. 


Let Belton, and Mowbray, and * N 
| 


fer, 1 will have zum. 


in ſuppoſing the heads of the family 


— ͤ kö—ꝛ—¾¾ —1—]. 


ville, likewiſe prepare themſelves. 1 
have a great mind to contrive a method 
to ſend James Harlowe to travel for im- 
rovement. Never was there booby- 
(quire that more wanted it. Contrives it, 
did I ſay? I have already contrived it; 
could! but put it in execution without 
being ſuſpected to have a hand in it. This 
L am reſolved upon; it I have not his 


But be this as it may, there is a pre- 
ſent likelihood of room for glorious miſ- 
chief, A confederacy had been for ſome 
inc formed againſt me; but the uncles 
and the nephew are now to be double- 
ſervanted ; Ci gle-ſervanted they were 
before] and thole ſervants are to be dou- 
K armed when they attend their matters 
abread. This indicates their reſolute 
enmity to me, and as reſolute favour to 
Solmes. 

The reinforced orders for this hoſtile 
apparatus are owing it ſeems to a viſit 1 
male yeſterday to their church—A good 
place I thought to begin a reconciliation 


to be chriſtians, and that they meant 
ſomething by their prayers. My hopes 
were to have an-invitation (or, at leaſt, 
to guin a pretence) to accompany home 
the gloomy fire; and ſo get an oppor- 
tunity to ſee my goddeſs: for I believed 
they durſt not but be ceta to me, at leaſt, 
But they were filled with terror it ſeems 
at my entrance; a terror they could not 
get over, I lawit indeed in their coun- 
tenances; and that they all expected 
ſomething extraordinary to follow. 
Ard ſo it ould have done, had I been 
more ſure than I am of their daughter's 
favour. Yet not a hair of any ot their 
fupid heads do I intend to hurt. 

You ſhall all have your directions in 
vriting, if there be occafion. But after 
all, | dare (ay there will be no need but 
to fhew your faces in my company. 

duch faces never could four men ſhew 
—Mowbray's ſo fierce and ſo fighting; 
beiton's ſo pert and fo pimply ; Tour— 
wie's ſo fair. and fo foppiſh; thine fo 
ron h and forefolute; and I your leader! 
What hearts, although meditating 
hoſtility, muſt thoſe be which we ſhall 
ot appall ?!Each man occaſionally at- 
tended by a.ſervant or two, long ago 
choten tor qualities reſembling thoſe of 
his maſter, 

Thus, Jack, as thou deſireſt, have I 
Written. Written upon ſomething ; up- 
en nothing; upon KEVENGE, which ! 
love; upon 1.0VE, which I hate, keartely 
ate, becauſe it is my maſter; and up- 
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on the devil knows what beſides ;— | 


85 


for, looking back, I am amazed at the 
length of it. Thou mayeſt read it: 4 
would not for a king's ranſom But ſe 
as I do 6ut write, thou ſayeſt thou wilt 


de pleaſed. 


e pleaſed then. I command thee ta 


be pleaſed: if not for the writer's or 


written's fake, for thy word's ſake. 
And ſo in_the royal ſtyle (for am I not 
likely to be thy king and thy emperor 
in the great affair before us?) I bid 
thee very heartily arewel, 


LETTER XxxII. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mise 


HOWE. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 


Now ſend you copies of my letters 


to my uncles: with their anſwers. 
Be pleated to return the latter by the 
firſt depoſit. I leave them for you to make 
remarks upon. I {hall make none. 


* TO JOHN HARLOWE, ESQ, 
Ar. MARCH 11s 
« ALLOW me, my honoured ſecond 
© papa, as in my happy days you taught 
me to call you, to implore your intereſt 
with my papa, to engage him to dif. 


« 3 with a command, which, if ia- 
«fi 


{ted upon, will deprive me of m 


« free-will, and make me miſerable for 


- 


my whole lite. | 

« For my whole life! let me repeat; 
is that a ſmall point, my dear uncle, 
to give up? Am not I to live with 
the man? Is any-body elſe? Shall I 
not therefore be allowed to judge for 
myſelt, whether I can, or cannot, live 
happily with him ? 
Should it be ever ſo unhappily, will 
it be prudence to complain, or appeal? 
If it were, to whom could I appeal 
with dt againſt a huſband? And 
would not the invincible and avowed 
diſlike J have for him at ſetting out, 
ſeem to juſtity any ill uſage from him, 
in that ſlate, were I to be ever ſo ob- 
ſervant of him? And it I were to be 
at all obſervant of him, it muſt be 
from tear, not love. 

© Once more, let me repeat, That 
this is not a /all point to give up: 
and that it 1s for life. Why, I pray 
yon, good Sir, ſhould I be made mi- 
ſerable for % Why ſhould I be 
deprived of all comtort, but that which 
the hope that it would be a very ſhort 
one, would afford me? 

Marriage is a very ſolemn engage. 
ment, enough to make a young crea. 
© tuxe's heart ache, with the / pro- 
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ſpects, when ſhe thinks ſeriouſly of | © and my other kind uncle! And to be | 
it! To be given up to a ſtrange man ; | © hindered from attending at that pub. . 
© to be engrafted into a ſtrange family; | * lick worſhip, which, were I out of the 
© to give up her very name, as a mark | © way of my duty, would be molt likely ; | 
* of her becoming his abſolute and de- | © to reduce me into the right path again 
© pendent property; to be obliged to | * —ls tis the way, Sir; can thi he 
© prefer this ſtrange man to father, mo- | thought to be the way to be taken 
© ther—to every-body :—and his hu- | * with a free and open'ſpirit ? May nat T 
© mours to all her own—Or to contend | * this ſtrange method rather harden 
6 33 in breach of a vowed duty, © than convince ? I cannot bear to live 
© for 


s; 

every innocent inſtance of free. | © in diſgrace thus: the very ſervants ſo + 
© will—To go no whither; to make ac. | © lately permitted to be under my own 0 1 
© quaintance ; to give up acquaintance; | * direction, hardly erer to ſpeak to . 
* to renounce even the ſtricteſt friend- | « me; my own ſervant diſcarded with 
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« ſhips perhaps; all at his pleaſure, whe- 
© ther ſhe think it reaſonable to do ſo or 
not: ſurely, Sir, a young creature 
© ought not to be obliged to make all 
* theſe ſacrifices but for ſuch a man as 
© ſhe can love. If ſhe be, how ſad ruſt 
© be the caſe !—How miſerable the life, 
Cf it be called %“ EE 
I wiſh I could obey you all. What 
© a pleaſure would it be to me, if 1 
could! Mary fir, and love will come 
C eficr, was ſaid by one of my deareſt 
friends: but thisis a ſhocking aſſertion. 
A tkoiſand things may happen to 
© make that ſtate but barely tolerable, 
© where it is entered into with mutual 
= : what muſt it then be, where 
© the huſband can have no confidence in 
the love of his wife; but has reaſon 
rather to queſtion it, from the pre- 
© ference he himſelf believes ſhe would 
© have given to ſomebody elſe, had ſhe 
© had her own option? What doubts, 
- © what jealouſies, what want of tender- 
* neſs, what unfavourable prepoſſeſſions, 
© will there be, in a matrimony thus 
© circumſtanced! How will every look, 


© every action, cven the moſt innocent, 


be. liable to miſconſt ruction While, 
* on the other hand, an indifference, a 


© careleſſneſs to oblige, may take place; 
T and fear oni can conſtrain even an ap- 


© pearance of what ought to be the effect 
of undiſguiſed love! 

Think ſeriouſly of theſe things, dear 
© good Sir, and repreſent them to my 
. Father in that ſtrong light which the 
© ſubject will bear; but in which my ſex, 
* and my tender years and inexperience, 
© will not permit me to paint it; and 
© uſe your powerful intereſt, that your 
© poor niece may not be conſigned to a 
© mifery fo durable. 

© I oftered to engage not to marry at 
© all, if that condition may be accepted. 
« What a diſgrace is it to me to be thus 
© ſequeſtered tron company, thus baniſh- 
* ed my papa's-and mamma's preſence ; 
thus ſlighted and deſerted by you, Sir, 


* high marks of undeſerved ſuſpicion 
and diſpleaſure, and my fiſter's maid 
© ſet over me. 

* The matter may be too far puſhed, 
© —Indeedit may.—And then, perhaps, 
© every-one will be ſorry for their pants 
in it. 

May I be permitted to mention an 
© expedient ?—lf I am to be watched, 
© baniſhed, and confined; ſuppoſe Sir, 
it were to be at your houſe ?—Then 
© the neighbouring gentry will the leſs 
wonder, that the perſon of whom they 
© uſed to think ſo favourably, appear not 
© at Church here; and that ſhe received 
© not their viſits. 

© I hope there can be no objection 
© to this. You uſed to love to have 
* me with you, Sir, when all went fag. 
© pily with me: and will you not now 
permit me, in my troubles, the favour 
© of your houſe, till all this diſples. 
« ſure be overblown !—Upon my werd, 
Sir, I will not ſtir out of doors, 1 
© you require the contrary of me: not 
will 1 ſee any-body, but whom you 
« will allow me to ſee ; provided Mr, 
« Solmes be not brought to perſecule 
me mare--*{.: 

« Procure, then, this favour for me; 
© if you cannot procure the ſtill great. 
© er, that of a happy reconciliation; 
© (which nevertheleſs I preſume to hope 
© for, if you will be ſo good as to plead 
© for me) and you. will then add to 
© thoſe favours, and to that indulgence, 
© which have bound me, and will for 
© ever bind me to be your duttful ans 
© obliged niece 
NT "Tl CLartssa HARLOWE: 


THE ANSWER. 
© SUNDAY NIGHT» 


© My DEAR NIECE, 
<1 T grieves me to be forced to de. 
©ny yon any-thing you aſk. Yet it 
© muſt be ſo; for unleſs you can bring 
©your mind to oblige us in this one 
: | N point, 


3 


* 


* s aoint in which our promiſes and 
de 1 were engaged before we be- 
b. |-vcd there could be ſo ſturdy an op- 
he 


« poſition, you muſt never _— to be 
hat you have been to us a 1. | 
In ſhort, niece, we are an embattled 
alan. Your reading makes you a 
«tranger to nothing, but what you 
«ould be moſt acquainted. with—So 
ou will ſee by that expreſſion, that we 
(ire not to be pierced by your perſua- 
«ons, and invincible perſiſtence. We 
« have agreed all to be moved, or none; 
3 and not to comply without one ano- 


ith . ther. So you know your deſtiny ; 
on ad have nothing to do but to yield to it. 
aid « Let me tell you, the virtue of obe- 


jience lies not in obliging when you 
can be obliged again But give up an 
þ inclination, and there is ſome merit in 
that. N 

As to your expedient; you ſhall 
not come to my houſe, Miſs Clary; 


ed, though this is a prayer I little thought 
dir, | ever ſhonld have denied you: for 
hen were you to keep your word as to 
leſs ſeeing nobody but whom we pleaſe, 
hey yet can you write to ſomebody elſe, and 
on receive letters from him. This we 
ved too well know you can, and have 
G done - More is the ſhame and the pity ! 
aw © You offer to live ſingle, Miſs—IVe 
have with you married : but becauſe you 
hap- may not have the man your heart is 
now bet upon, why, truly, you will have 
Four nobody we ſhall recommend. And as 
les. we know, that ſomehow or other you 
i, i correſpond with him, or at leaſt did, 
„ug is long as you could; and as he de- 
nor bes us all, and would not dare to do 
you WF ©, it he were not ſure of you in ſpite 
Mr. ot us all; (which is not a little vexa- 
cue BS tious to us, you muſt think) we are 
reſolved to fruſtrate him, and triumph 
1"; OF over him, rather than that he ſhould 
reat WF triumph over us: that is one word for 
105 WF ll. So expect not any advocateſhip 
nopy om me: I will not plead for you; 
mp and that's enough, From your di- 
=_ paſed uncle, Joux HARLowx. 
' 
11 for S. For the reſt, I refer to my bro- 
1 ord ther Antony.“ 

wal "TO ANTONY HARLOWE, ESQ, 
© SATURDAY, MARCH 11. 

* HONOURFD 31R, 
eur. Ml As you have thought fit to fa- 
our Mr. Solmes with your particu- 
1 ar recommendation, and was very 
Yet it exrneft in his behalf, ranking him (as 
briok . told me upon introducing liim to 
z one ne} among your ſelect friends, and 
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* expecting my regards to him accord - 
* ingly; I beg your patience, while I 
offer a few things, out of many that 
I could offer, to your ſerious conſi- 
* deration, on occaſion of his addreſs to 
© me, it I am to uſe that word. 

* I am charged with prepoſſe ſſion in 
* another perſon's favour. You. will 
© be pleaſed, Sir, to remember, that till 
my brother returned from Scotland, 
* that other perſon was not abſolutely 
* diſcouraged, nor was I forbid to re- 
* ceive his viſits, I believe it will not 
be pretended, that in birth, educa- 
* tion, or perſonal endowments, a com- 
* pariſon can be made between the two. 
And oy let me aſk you, Sir, if the 
one would have been thought of for 
© me, had he not made ſuch offers, as, 
© upon my word, I think, I ought not 
iu jultice to accept of, nor ke to pro- 
© poſe: offers, which if 4e had not 
made, I dare ſay, my papa would not 
© have required them of him. 

But the one, it ſeems, has many 
* faults :—is the other faultleſs The 
6 prong thing objected to Mr. Love- 
© lace (and a very inexcuſable one) is, 
that he is immoral in his loves—ls not 
the other in his hatreds ?—Nay, as I 
© may ſay, in his loves too, (the object 
* only differing) if the love of money be 
© the root of all evil. 

© But, Sir, if I am prepoſſeſſed, 
what has Mr. Solmes to hope for ?— 
Why mould he perſevere? What muſt 
* I think of the man who would wiſh me 
to be his wife againſt my inclination ? 
* —And is it not a very harſh thing for 
my friends to deſire to ſee me maxried 
© to one I cannot love, when they will 
not be perſuaded but that there is one 
« whom I do love? | 

s Treated as I am, now is the time 
for me to ſpeak aut, or never.—Let 
me review what it is Mr. Solmes de- 
pends upon on this occaſion. Does he 
believe, that the diſgrace which I ſuf- 
* fet on his acconnt, will give him a 
merit with me? Does he think to win 
amy eſteem, through my uncles ſtern- 
* nels to me; by my brother's con- 
* temptuons uſage; by my ſiſter's un- 
© kindneſs; by being denied to vilit, or 
© be viſited; and to correſpond with my 
© choſen friend, although a perſon of 
© unexCeptionable honour and prudence, 
© and of my own ſex ; my ſervant to be 
* torn from me, and another ſervant ſet 
© over me; to be confined, like a pri- 
* ſoner, to narrow ard diſgraceful li- 
* mits, in order avowed!y to mortify me, 
and to break my ſpirit; to be turned 

48 out 


© out of that family-management which 
© ] loved, and had the greater pleaſure 
<jn it, becauſe it was an eaſe, as 1 
© thought, to my mamma, and what 
© my ſiſter choſe not; and yet, though 
© time hangs heavy upon my hands, to 
© be ſo put out of my courſe, that I have 
eas little inclination as liberty to pur- 
« ſue any of my choice delights ?—Are 
© theſe ſteps neceſſary to reduce me to 
© a level ſo low, as to make me a fit wife 
for this man?—Yet theſe are all he 
* can have to truſt to—And if his re- 
© Hance is on theſe meaſures, I would 
© have him to know, that he miſtakes 
« meekneſs and Wee of diſpoſition for 
* fervility and baſeneſs of heart. | 

I beſeech you, Sir, to let the na- 
© tural turn and bent of „is mind and 
ty mind be confidered : what are his 
qualities by which he would hope to 
« win my eſtcem — Dear, dear Sir, if I 
© am to be compelled, let it be in favour 
* of a man that can read and write— 
© 'That can teach me ſomething : for what 
* a huſband muſt that man make, who 
* can do nothing but command; and 
« needs himſelf the inſtruction he ſhould 
* be qualified to give? 

1 may be conceited, Sir; I may be 
© vain of my little reading; of my writ- 
© ing ;-as of late I have more than once 
been told I am—But, Sir, the more 
© unequal the propoſed match, if ſo: 
© the better opinion I have of myſelf, 
© the worſe I muſt have of him; and the 
more unfit are we for each other. 

Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſay, I thought 
© my friends had put a higher value up- 
on me. My brother pretended once, 
© that it was owing to ſuch value, that 
© Mr. Lovelace's addreſs was prohibited. 
« —Can this be; and ſuch a man as 
« Mr. Solmes be intended for me ? 

© As to his propoſed ſettlements, I 
hope I thall not incur your greater diſ- 
* pleaſure, if I fay, what all who know 
* me have reaſon to think, (and fome 
have upbraided me for) that I deſpiſe 
* thoſe. motives. - Dear, dear Sir, what 
© are ſettlements to ene who has as much 
© of her own as ſhe wiſhes for Who 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


* aggrandizement, and that in the per. 
* fon of my brother and his deſe 
© be thought ſufficient to influence me; 
Has the behaviour of that brothe; 
© to me of late, or his conſideration for 
© the family (which had ſo little weight 
© with him, that he could chuſe to ha. 
ard a life ſo juſtly precious as an only 
* ſon's, rather than not gratify paſſions 
which he is above attempting to ſub. 
due, and, give me leave to ſay, has 
© been too much indulged in, either 
© with regard to his own good, or the 
6 way of any-body related to hin; 
© has his behaviour, I ſay) deſerved of 
© me in particular, that 1 ſhould make 
©a ſacrifice of my temporal (and, why 


| * knows? of my eternal) happineſs, u 


promote a plan formed upon chimerical, 
* at Icaſt upon un/ikely contingencies; az 
will undertake to demonſtrate, if! 
© may be permitted to examine it? 

© 1 am afraid you will condemn my 
« warmth : but does not the occalion re. 
* quire it? To the want of a greater 
degree of earneſtneſs in my oppoſition, 
it ſeems, it is owing, that ſuch ad. 
© vances have been made, as have been 
« made. Then, dear Sir, allow ſome. 
© thing, I beſeech you, for a ſpin 
© raiſed and embittered by diſgracez, 
which (knowing my own heart) I an 
* confident to ſay, are unmerited. 

But why have 1 ſaid ſo much, i 


_* anſwer to the ſuppoſed charge of pre- 
: * poſſeſſion, when 1 have declared to 


* my mamma, as now, Sir, I do to 
* you, that if it be not inſiſted upon 


© that I ſhall marry any other perſon, 


* particularly this Mr. Solmes, | will 
* enter into any engagements never i0 
© have the other, nor any man el, 
© without their conſents; that is to ſaj 
without the conſents of my father and 
© mother, and of you my uncle, and m 
© elder uncle, and my couſin Morden 
© as he is one of the truſtees for m 

grandfather's bounty to me -A tt 
© my brother indeed, I cannot ſay, th! 
© his treatment of me has been of lat 
* ſo brotherly, as to entitle him to mor 


;* than civility from me: and for the 
give me leave to add, he would! 
very much my debtor. 


has more in her own power, as a ſin- 
« gle perſon, than it is probable ſhe 


would be permitted to have at her 
diſpoſal, as a wife ?—Whoſe expences 
© and ambition are moderate ; and who, 
if ſhe had ſuperfluities, would rather 
* diſpenſe them to the neceſſitous, than 
* lay them by her uſeleſs? If then ſuch 


© If 1 have not been explicit enoug 
in declaring my diſlike to Mr Some 


© (that the prepeſſeſfion which is charge 


© upon me may not be ſuppoſed to 1 
* fluence me againſt him) 1 do decla 


© ſvlemnly, that, were there no ſucl 
man as Mr. Lovelace in the world, 
© would not have Mr. Solmes- It 
| © neceſſary, in ſome one of my —_— 


narrow motives have fo little weight 
* with me for my own benefit, ſhall the 
remote and uncertain view of family- 
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« my dear friends, that I ſhould write 
{0 clearly as to put this matter out of 
„all doubt: and to whom can I better 
«addreſs myſelf wich an explicitneſs 
that can admit of no miſtake, than to 
that uncle who profeſſes the higheſt 
« regard for plain-dealing and ſincerity? 

Let me then, for theſe reaſons, be 
8 fill more particular in ſome of my 
© exceptions to him. 

Mr. Solmes appears to me (to all 
he {the world indeed) to have a very nar- 
Cow mind, and no great capacity: he 
tis coarſe and indelicate; as rough in 
}. WHT his manners as in his perſon. He 1s 
ha WY © not only narrow, but covetous : be- 
ing pollefſed of great wealth, he en- 
ess it not; nor has the ſpirit to com- 
municate to a diſtreſs of any Kind. 
Does not his own ſiſter live unhappi— 
eh, for want of a little of his ſuper flui- 
tes? And fſufters he not his aged 
uncle, the brother of his own-mother, 
to owe to the generolity of ſtrangers 
«the poor ſubſiſtence he picks up from 


ad. balf-a-dozen families ?—You know, 
Yen (Sir, my open, free, communicative 
me. temper: how unhappy mult I be, 
pirit «circumſcribed in his narrow, ſelfiſh 
ces, WM circle! out of which, being withheld 
an WF by this diabolical parſimony, he dare 
«no more ſtir, than a conjuror out of 
1, ubs; nor would let me. 
pre- Such a man as this, love /—Yes, per- 
4 te haps be may, my grandfather's eſtate ; 
Jo rich he has told ſeveral perſons (and 
upon cold not refit hinting the ſame thing 


to me, with that fort of pleaſure which 
win ee mind takes, when it intimates it's 
cr u 7 intereſt as a ſufficient motive for it 
0 expect another's favour) lies ſo ex- 
'tremely convenient for him, that it 
mould double the value of a conſidera- 


1d m die part of his own. That eſtate, and 
rden alliance which would do credit to 
r m + obſcurity and narrowneſs, may 


make him think he can love, and in- 
duce him to believe he does but at 
of bolt, it is but a ſecond- place love. 

{Riches were, are, and always will be, 
r n predominant paſſion, His were left 
him by a miſer, on this very account: 
aud Lmuſt be obliged to forego all the 
choice delights of my life, and be as 


none. 5 . 
omen as he, or elſe be quite unhappy. 
harg* Pardon, Sir, this ſeverity of,expreſlion 


One is apt to ſay more than one 


to U. re 
decla would, of a perſon one diſlikes, when 
o ſuch eres ſaid in his favour than he can 


SOA , 4 8 
pooly deſerve; and when he is urged 


orld, ty s : 
tan acceptance with ſo much vche- 


It | 


ters tf | Nence, that there is no choice left me. 
* Whether theſe things be perfectly 


. 0, 39. 
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* ſo, or not, while I think they are, it 
is impoſſible I ſhould ever look upon 
Mr. Solmes in the light he is offered 
to me. Nay, were he to be proved 
* ten times better than I have repreſent- 
* ed him, and lincerely think him: yet 
* would he be {till ten times more diſa- 
* greeable to me than any ether man I 
© know in the world. Let me therefore 
© beſeech you, Sir, to become an advo- 
© cate for your niece, that ſhe may not 
be made a victim to a man ſo highly 
diſguſttul to her. 

* You and my other uncle can do a 
great deal for me, if you pleaſe, with 
© my papa. Be perſuaded, Sir, that I 
© am not governed by obſtinacy in this 
* caſe ; but by an averſion; an averſion 
© I cannot overcome: for, if I have 
© but endeavnured to reaſon with myſelf, 
(out cf regard to the duty I owe to m 
* tather's will) my heart has recoiled, 
© and I have been averſe to myſelf, for 
© offering but to argue with myſelf, in 
behalf of a man who, in the light he 
* appears to me, has no one merit; and 
* who, knowing this averſion, could not 
* perſevere as he does, if he had the ſpi- 
© rit of a man. | 

© If, Sir, you can think the contents 
© of this letter reaſona\le, I beſeech you 
to ſupport them with your intereſt: if 
© not—1 ſhall be moſt unhappy Ne- 
* vertheleſs, it is but juſt in me ſo to 
© write, as that Mr. Sclmes may know 


What he has to truſt to. 


Forgive, dear Sir, this tedious let- 


ter; and ſuffer it to have weight with 


© you; and you will for ever oblige your 
* dutiful and affetlionate niece, 
Cr. HARTOwR.“ 


MR. AN TONY HARLOWE, TO MISS 


CL. HARLOWI. 


© NIECE CLARY, 
© YOU had better not write to us, or 
to any of us. Jo me, particularly, 
you had better never to have ſet pents 
paper, on the ſubje&t whereupon you 
have written. He that is firft in his own 


| © cauſe, ſaith the wiſe man, ſeemeth juſt : 


* but hrs neighbour cometh and ſearcheth him. 
And fo, in this reſpect, I will be your 
* nerghbour ; tor 1 will ſearch your heart 
* to the bottom; that is to ſay, if your 
© letter be written from your heart. Yet 
do I know what a taſk I have under. 
* taken, becauſe of the knack you are 
© noted for at writing: but in defence of 
© a father's authority, in behalf of the 
* good, and honour, and proſperity of a 
* family one comes of, what a hard thin 
would it be, if one could not beat 
M * down 
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* down all the arguments a rebel child 
(How loth 1 am to write down that 
* word of Miſs Clary Harlowe!) can 
bring, in behalf of her obſtinacy ! 
In the firſt place, don't you declare 
(and that contrary to your declarations 
to your mother; remember that, girl!) 
that you prefer the man we al} hate, 
* and who hates us as bad ?—Then what 
© a character have you given of a worthy 
man 1 wonder you dare write ſo 
freely of one we all reſpect But poſ- 
© ſibly it may be for that very reaſon. 
How you begin your letter !-—Be. 
* cauſe I value Mr. Selmes as my friend, 


| © you treat him the worſe—That's the 


© plain dunſtable of the matter, Miſs !— 
I am not ſuch a fool but I can ee that. 
And ſo a noted whoremonger is to 
{be choſen before a man who is a mo- 
© ney-lover I—Let me tell you, niece, 
© this little becomes fo nice a one as you 
© have been always reckoned. Who, 


© think you, does moſt injuſtice, a pro- 
© digal man or a ſaving man — The one 


© ſaves his own money; the other ſpends 
© other people's. But your favourite is 
© a ſinner in ome and upon record. 


The devil's in your ſex ] God forgive 


© me for ſaying ſo- The niceſt of them 
© will prefer a vile rake and wh 1 
ſuppoſe I muſt not repeat the word :— 
the word will oftend, when the victous 


«© denominated by that word will be cho- 


£ ſen! I had not been a batchelor to this 
© time, if I had not feen ſuch a maſs of 
© contradictions in you all.—Such gnat- 
« ftrainers and camel-ſwallowers, as vene- 
« rable holy writ has it. 

« What names will perverſeneſs call 
© things by !—A prudent man, who in- 
« tends to be jult to every-body, is a co- 


_* vetous man !— While a vile, prcfligate 


© rake, is chriſtened with the appella- 


tion of a gallant man; and a polite | 
man, I'll warrant you! 


„It is my tirm opinion, Lovelace 
« would not have ſo much regard tor you 
as he profeſſes; but for two reaſons. 
© And what are theſe ?—Why, out of 
« ſpite to all of us—one of them: the 


© other, becauſe of your independent 


fortune. I wiſh your good grandfa- 
ther had not left what he did to much 
© in your own power, as I may fiy. But 
© little did he imagine his beloved grand - 
daughter would have turned upon all 
© her friends as ſhe has done 

« What has. Mr. Solmes to kope for, :f yo: 
© are prepofſefſed | Hey-day ! Is this you, 
© couſin Clary! Has he then nothing to 
© hope for from your father's, and mo- 


c ther's, and our recommendations — 


. 
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ful child, as we took you to be, wx 
TT enough. Depending on this your dy. 


what then? Does that (pert couſin) 


© that. 


| © mind, That reading and writing, though 
| © not too much for the wits of you vou 


© No, nothing at all, it ſeems 10 brave! 
© —I ſhould think that cis, with a dur. 


* ty, we proceeded : and now there i: 
© no help for it. For we will not be 
* balked : neither ſhall our friend Mr. 
« Solmes, I can tell you that. 

If your eftate is convenient for hin, 


make it out that he does not love vou 
© He had need to expect ſome good wit 
* you, that has ſo little good to hope for 
From you; mind that. But, pray, is 
not this eſtate our eſtate, as we may 
* ſay? Have we not al! an intereſt in it, 
* and a prior right, if right were to hare 
taken place? And was it more than: 
6 V old man's dotage, God reſt his 
ſoul ! that gave it you before us all 
Well, then, ought we not to havea 
choice who fhall have it in marriage 
* with you? And would you have the 
* conſcience to wiſh us to Jet a vile fel. 
© low who hates us all, run away with 
*©1t?—You bid me weigh what you 
* write : do you weigh this, girl; and 
it will appear we have more to ſay for 
© ourſelves than you was aware of, 

As to your hard rreatment, as you 
* call it, thank yourſelf for that. It may 
© be over when you will: fo I reckon 
nothing upon that. You was not be 
* niſhed and confined till all entreaty and 
fair ſpeeches were tried with you: mind 
And Mr. Solmes cannot help 
your obſtinacy.—Let that be obſerved 
too. \ ; 

As to being wifited, aud t1fiting ; you 
© never was fond of either: ſo that 15a 
© grievance put into the ſcale to make 
« weight.—As to diſgrace, that is as bad 
©to us as to you: fo fine a young ct 
ture! So much as we uſed to brag d 
«you !—And too-beſides, this is all 
© your power, as the reſt. 

But your heart recoils, when you 
© would perſuade yourſelf to obey you! 
© parent—Finely deſcribed, is it not- 
Joo truly deſcribed, I own, as yon g 
© on. I know, that you may love hin 
« if yon will. I had a good mind to bs 
«you hate him; then, perhaps, 0 
« would like him the better: for I har 
© always found a moſt horrid romantic 
« perverſeneſs in your ſex. To d% 
© to love what you ſhould not, is mea, 
drink, and veſture, to you all. 

©1 am abſolutely of your brother! 


girls, are too much for your judgments 


© —You ſay, you may be conceited, — 


iN; 


— — 


e fin ; you may be vain !—And ſo you are, 
470 deſpiſe this gentleman as you do. 
( He can read and write as well as moſt 
« oentlemen, I can tell you that. Who 
told you Mr. Solmes cannot read and 
(write? But you muſt have a huſband who 
6 ran learn you fomethang' !—1 with you 
{knew but your duty as well as you do 
your talents—That, niece, you have 
« of late days to learn; and Mr. Solmes 


in, * * 
in) «will therefore find ſomething to inſtruct 
"uw? (vou in. I will not ſhew him this letter 


«gf yours, though you ſeem to deſire 
(it, leſt it ſhould provoke him to be too 
({(evere a ſchoolmaſter, when you are 
bhis'n.  - 

But when I think of it, ſuppoſe you 
are readier at your pen than he—You 
«will make the more uſeful wife to him; 
«won't you? For who fo good an œco- 
6 omilt as you ?—And you may keep 
Call his accounts, and fave yourſelves 
(2 (teward. —And, let me tell you, this 


the is a fine advantage in a family: for 
fel. WW thoſe licwards are often ſad dogs, and 
with crrep into a man's eſtate . he 
you ( knovs where he is; and not ſeldom 


is he forced to pay them intereſt for his 


' for own money. _ 

© know not why a good wife ſhould 
you de above theſe things. It is better than 
ma lying abed half the day, and junket- 
kon nz and card playing all the night, 
da- and mak ng yourſelves wholly uſeleſs 
and o every goud purpoſe in your own fa- 
nind BF nitlies, as is now the taſhio" among 
help e i he geuce take you all that do ſo, 


lay II— Only thai, thank my ttars, L 
am a batchelor. 

Then this is a province you are ad- 
t 154 mirably v-rſed in; you grieve that it 


make 15 taken from vou /e, you Know, 80 
$ bad here, Miſs, with Mr. Solmes you will 
ere. WP fave ſometiing to kcep account of, 
ag 0 tor the lake of ou and your children: 
all u Wit ti, other, peri pps, you will have 


an account to kgep, tow —But an ac- 
| you count of what will go over the left- 


your moulder: 'mly of what he (quanders, |} 
ot What he borrows, and what he owes, 
pn g9 and never will pay. Come, come, cou- 
e hin ou Know nothing of the world; a 
0 bil mais xman; and you may have many 
you vArLuers im a handſome man, and coſt- 
hat BR e too, who may laviſh away all 
ntick von are. Mr. Solmes, therefore, for 
lo one, and 1 hope for yours. 

meat, * put Mr. Solm-s is a coarſe man. He 


not delicate e ough for your nice- 
— 1et>; becauſe 1 ſuppoſe he dreſſes not 
1008 bp and a coxcomb, and becauſe 
young r rot himielf out in complimen- 
nents el woulcnſe, the poiſon of female 
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* minds. He is a man of ſenſe, I can 
* tell you. No man talks more to the 
* purpoſe to ws; but you fly him ſo, that 
he has no opportunity given him to ex- 
* prels it to you ; and a man who loves, 
if he have ever ſo much ſenſe, looks 
© like a fool; eſpecially when he is de- 
, A and treated as you treated him 
© the laſt time he was in your company. 

As to has ſiſter; ſhe threw herſelf 
© away (as you want to do) againſt his 
full warning: for he told her what ſhe 
© had to truſt to, if ſhe married where 
* ſhe did marry. And he was as good 
© as his word; and fo an honeſt man 
* ought: offences againſt warning ought 
to be ſmarted for. Take care this be 
© not your caſe. Mind that: 

© His uncle deſerves no favour from 
© kim; for he would have circumvented 
Mr. Solmes, and got Sir Oliver to 
© leave to himſelf the eſtate he had al- 
« ways deſigned for him his nephew; and 
brought him up in the hope of it. Too 
* ready e does but encourage offences: 
that's your good father's maxim; and 
* there would not be ſo many headſtrong 
daughters as there are, if this maxim 
were kept in mind. —Puniſhments ar 
© of ſervice to offenders; rewards mould 
© be only to the meriting: and I think 
© the former are to be dealt out rigor- 
© ouſly, in wilful caſes. 

© As to his love; he ſhews it but too 
* much tor your deſervings, as they have 
© been of late; let me tell you that: and 


this is 4zs misfortune ; and may in time 


© perhaps be yours. 

© As to his parſimony, which you wick- 
© edly cali diabolical, [very free word in 
your mouth, let mz tell ye] little rea- 
© {un have you of all people tor this, on 
© whom he propoſes, of his own accord, 
© to ſettle all be has in the world : a proof, 
let him love riches as he will, that he 
© loves you better. But that you may be 
without excuſe on this ſcore, we will 
© tie him up to your own terms, and o- 
© blige him by the marriage- articles to 
© allow you a very handſome quarterly 
© ſam to do what you pleaſe with. And 
this has been told you before; and I 
© have ſaid it to Mrs. Howe (that good 
© and worthy lady) before her proud 
daughter, that you might hear of it 
© again, 

Jo contradict the charge of prepoſ- 
© ſeflion to Lovelace, you offer never to 
© have him without our conſents: and 
© what is this ſaying. but that you will 
© hope. on for our conſents, and to whee. 
dle and tire us out? Then he will al- 
© ways be in expectation while you are 

03. ungle ;. 
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* ſingle”: and we are to live on at this 
rate, (are we?) vexed by you, and con- 
* tinually watchful about you; and as 
* continuallyexpoſed to his inſolence and 
* threats. Remember laſt Sunday, girl! 
—W hat wizit have happened, had 
your brother and he met ?—Moreover, 
you cannot do with ſucha ſpirit as his, 
* as you can with worthy Mr. Solmes : 
the one you make tremble ; the other 
* will make you quake—Mind that— 
* And you will not be able to help your- 
* felf. And remember, that if there 
* ſhould be any miſunderſtanding be- 
* tween one of them and you, we ſhould 
* all interpoſe; and with effect, no doubt: 
but withthe ocfer, it would bee do, ſelf- 
© have; and who would either care or dare 
* to put in a word for you? Nor let the 
* ſuppolition of matrimonial differences 


* frighten you: honey-moon laſts not 


* now-a-davs above a fortnight ; and 


© Dunmow Fhlitch, as I have been inform- 


*ed, was newer claimed; thouph ſome 
* ſay once it was. Marriage is a queer 
* ſtare, child, whether paired by the par- 
© ties or by their friends. Out of three 
* brothers of us, you know, there was 
but one had courage to marry. And 
* why was it, do you think? We were 
© wiſe by other peoples experience. 

Don't deſpiſe money fo much; you 
© may come to know the value of it: that 
js a piece of zn/!rufton that you are to 
learn; and which, according to your 
© ozyn notions, Mr. Solmes will be able 
* to teach you. 

© I do indeed condemn your warmth. 1 
* will not allow for diſgraces you bring up- 


on yourſelf. If I thought them wnmerited, 


© 1 would be your advocate. But it was 
* always my notion, that children ſhould 
* not diſpute their parents authority, 
When your grandfather left his eſtate 
to you, though his three ſons, and a 
grandſon, and your elder filter, were 
in being, we all acquieſced: and why? 
* Becauſe it was our father's doing. Do 
vou imitate that example: if you will 
not, thoſe who ſet it you have the more 
« reaſon to hold you inexcuſable, Mind 
that, couſin. | 

© You mention your brother too ſcorn- 


fully: and, in your letter to him, are 


very difreſpecttul; and fo indeed you 


© are. to your ſiſter, in the letter you 
© wrote to her. Your brother, Madain, 
is your brother; a third older than. 


© yourſeif; and a mans and pray be fo 
« good as not to forget what is due to a 
* brother, who (next to us three bro— 
* thers) is the head of the family; and 
on whom the name depeads—As upon 


[ 


your dutiful compliance depends nh 


— 


* ſucceſs of the nobleſt plan that eve; 
© was laid down for the — of the 
© family you are come of. And pray | 
now let me aſk you, If the honour cf 
that will not be ap honour to you 2. 
If you don't think fo, the more un. 
worthy you. You ſhall ſee the plan, i 
you promiſe not to be prejudiced 3. 
gainſt it, right or wrong. If you ar 
not befotted to that man, I am ſure yon 
will like it. If vow are, were Mr 
Solmes an angel, it would ſignify uo. 
thing: for the devil is love, and loye 
is the devil, when it gets inte any of 
your heads. Many examples, have! 
ſeen of that. 

© If there were no ſuch man as Lov-late in 
the world, you would not have Mr. Sin, 
Mou world not, Miſs !-—Very prety, 
truly !—We /ce how your ſpirit is . 
bittered indeed. Wonder not, fince | 
is come te your will not's, that thok 
who have authority over you, ſay, Ys 
* ſhall have the other. And I am one, 
Mind that. And if'it behoves Yor t: 
« ſpeak out, Mnſs, it behoves US not 9 
* ſpeak in. What's ſauce for the gos u 
* ſauce for the gander ; take that in yeur 
* thought too. | 

1 humbly apprehend, that M. 
« Solmes has the ſpirit of a man, and a gu. 
* tleman. 1 would admaniſh you, there. 
© fore, not to provoke it. He pities ye 
© as much as he loves you. He ſays, he 
vill convince you of his love by deeds, 
© ſince he is not permitted by you to ex. 
* preſs it by words. And all his depend. 
© ence is upon your generoſity hereafter, 
We hope he may depend upon that: 
© we encourage him to think he may. 
© And this heartens him up. Sothatyol 
* may lay his conſtancy at your parents 
© and your uncles doors; and this will b! 
another mark of your duty, you know. 

* You muſt be ſenſible, that you rt 
« flect upon your parents and all of 15 
* when you tell me you cannot in 
© accept of the ſettlenients prope you 
© This reflection we ſhould have v0" 
* dered at from you once; but now 
don't. 

«© There are many other very cent 
© able paſſages in this free letter of you! 
but we mult place them to the accu! 
* of your embittered ſpirit. I am glad 
© mentioned that word, becaule * 
© ſhould have been at a loſs what to ha 
c 
« 
4 
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called it.—lI ſhould much rather, 1 
vertheleſs, have had reaſon to g1v* 3 


a better name. g 4 
1 love you dearly ſtill, Miſs. I thi's 


| 


© you, though my niece, one 2 


a gun. 
theres 
es you 
ys, de 
deeds, 
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« youBg gentlew omen Jever {aw. Bur, 
« {pon my conſcience, I think you ought 
« to oþ%y your: parents, and obhige me, 
« and my brother John : for you know 
very well, that we have nothing but 
«your good at heart; conſiſtently indeed 
« with the good and honour of all of us. 
What muſt we think of any one of it, 
ho would not promote the good of 
i the whole? and who would ſet one part 
of it againſt another Which God 
« forbid, fav 1 !—You ſee I am for the 
god of all. Wha: ſhall J get by it, 
let things go as they will? Do I want 
©any-thing of any-body for my own 
fake? — Does my brother John? — 
Well, then, couſin Clary, what would 
vou be at, as 1 may fay ? 

O but you can't love Mr. Solmes !— 
(But, 1 ſav, you know not what you can 
do. You encourage yourſelf in your 
© diſlike, You permit your heart (little 
aid I think it was ſuch a froward one) 
(to recoil. Take it to tatk, niece; drive it 
on as faſt as it recoils, [we do ſo in all our 
( {ea-fights, and land-fights too, by our 
t{1ilors and ſoldiers, or we ſhould not 
conquer] and we are all ſure you will 
t oyercome it. And why? becauſe you 
ug lt. So we think, whatever you think ; 
and whoſe thoughts are to be prefer. 
(red? Von may be er than we; but, 
(if you are wiſ-r, we have lived ſome ot 
© us, let me teil you, to very little pur- 
' poſe thirty or forty years longer than 
you, | 
have written as long a letter as 
(yours, 1 may not write in ſo lively, or 
ſo polite a ſtile as my niece : but I think 
have all the argument on my fide: 
and you will vaſtly oblige me, if you 
(will ſhew me by your compliance with 
Vall our delires, that you think ſo too. 
f you do not, you mult not expect an 
advocate, or even a friend, in me, dear- 
y as I love you. For then 1 ſhall be 
"lorry to be called your uncle, 

ANTON Y HARLOWE. 
" TUESDAY, TWO IN | 
THE MORNING, 


P. S. You muſt ſend me no more let- 
ters: but a compliable one you may 
lend. But I need not have forbid 
vou; tor IT am ſure, this, by fair ar- 
ume nt, is unanſwerable—l know it 
„have written day and night, I 
may say, ever lince Sunday morning, 
*enivchurch time, or the like of that: 
bat this is the laſt, I can tell you, 
6 rem 0 
CANT. II.“ 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO uss 
HOWE, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 16. 
AVING met with ſuch bad ſucceſs 
in my application to my relations, 
I have taken a ſtep that will ſurprize 
you, It is no other than writing a let- 
ter to Mr. Solmes himſelf. I ſent it; 
and have his anſwer. He had certainly 
help in it. For I haye ſeen a letter of 
his; as indifterently worded, as poorly 
ſpeit. Yet the ſuperſcription, is of hrs 
dictating, 1 dare fay ; for ke is a formal 
wretch. Wirth theſe, 1 thall incloſe one 
from my brother to me, on occaſion of 
mine to Mr. Solmes. I did think that 
it was poſlibie to diſcourage the man 
from proceeding ; and if I could have 
done that, it would have anſwered all 
my wiſhes. It was worth the trial. But 
you'll ſee nothing will do. My brother 
has taken his meaſures too ſecurely. 


© TO KOGER SOLMES, ESA. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15, 
© $1K, 


© YOU will wonder to receive a letter 


© from me; and more ſtill at the uncom- 
mon ſubject of it. But the neceſſity 
of the cafe will juſtify me, at leaſt in m 


fore make no other apology for it. 
When you firſt came acquainted with 
our family, you found the writer of 
this one of tne happiett creatures in the 
world ; beloved by the beſt and moſt 
indulgent of parents; and rejoicing in 
the kind favonr of two affectionate un- 
cles, and in the eſteem of every one. 
But how 1s this happy ſcene now 
changed !—You was pleaſed to caſt a 
favourable eye upon me. Vou addreſſed 
yourſelf to my friends: your propoſals 
were approved of by them—approved 
of without conſulting me; as if my 
choice and happineſs were of the leaſt 
lignitication. Thoſe who had a right 
to all reafonabte obedience from me, 
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not the felicity to think as they did; 
almoſt the firſt time wy ſentiments dif- 
« tered from theirs. I beſought them 
to indulge me in a point ſo important 
© to my future happineſs : but, alas, in 
* vain! And then (for I thought it was 
© but honeſt) I told you my nund ; and 
that even my affections were engaged. 
© But, to my mortification and ſurprizeg 
© you perſiſted, and ſtill perſiſt. 


Ihe conſequence of all is too grier- 


* ous 


own apprehenlion ; and 1 ſhall there- 
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inſiſted upon it without referve. I had 
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* ous for me to repeat: you, who have 


$ ſuch free acceſs to the reſt of the fami- 
© ly, know it too well—too well you 
© know it, either for the credit of your 
© own generolity, or for my reputation. 
© I am uſed, on your account, as I never 


before was uſed, and never before was 


thought to deſerve to be uſed; and 


© this was the hard, the impoſlible con- 


dition of their returning favour, that I 
© muſt prefer a man to all others, that of 
© all others I cannot prefer. 

Thus diſtreſſed, and made unhappy, 
© and all for your fake, and through your 
© cruel perſeverance, I write, Sir, to de- 


mand of you the peace of mind you 


© have robbed me of: to demand of you 


© the love of ſo many dear friends, of 


© which you have deprived me; and, if 
c you have the generolity that ſhould dif- 


© tinguiſh a man, and a gentleman, to 


© adhure- you not to continue an addrets 
« that has been attended with ſuch cruel 
effects to the creature you profeſs to 
«© eſteem. 

© If you really value me, as my friends 
© would make me believe, and as you 
have declared vou do, muſt it not be a 
© mean and ſelfiſh valine ? A value that 
© can have no merit with the unhappy 
© object of it, becauſe it is attended with 
© ettects ſo grievous to her? It muſt be 
© for your own ſake only, not for mine. 
« And even in this point you, mult be 
« miſtaken; for, would a prudent man 
© with to marry one who bas not a heart 
to give? Who cannot eſteemhim? Who 
© therefore mult prove a bad wife! — 
© And how cruel would it be to make a 
poor creature a bad wife, whole pride 
© jt wculd be to make a good one? 

* It I am capable of judging, our tem- 
© pers and inclinations are vaſtly ditte- 
rent. Any other of my ſex will make 
« you happicr than I can. The treatment 
I meet with, and the obſtinacy, as it is 
«© called, with which I ſupport myſelf un- 
«© der.it, ought to, convince von of this; 
© were I not able to give ſo good a realon 
© for this my ſuppoled perverſencls, as 
that I cannot conſent to marry a man 
© whom I cannot value. 


« But if, Sir, you have not ſo much 


« oenerolity in your value tor me, as to 
© gelift for my, own fake, let me conjure 
© you, by the regard due to yourſe/f, and 
to your own future happineſs, to dil- 
+ continue your (uit, and place your af- 
« feftions on a worthier object: tor why 
* ſhould yon make me miſerable, and 
« yourſ-!f not happy ? By this means you 
© will do all that is now in your power to 


nrg ture to me the affection of my friends; | 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


and, if that can be, it will leave me in 
© as happy a ſtate as you found me in 
© You need only to ſay, that you {e 
there are no HOPES, as you will per. 
* haps complaiſantly call it, of ſucceed. 
© ing with me; [and indeed, Sir, there 
cannot be a greater truth} and that jou 
© will therefore no more think of me: 
© but turn your thonghts another Way, ; 
* Your compliance with this requeſt 

* will lay me under the higheſt obligation 
© to your generolity, and make me ever 
* your well-wifher, and humble ſirvant, 
*CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


© TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
© THESE MOST HUMBLY PRESENT, 


© DEAREST MISS, - x 

* YOUR letter has hada very contra. 
© ry effect upon me, to what you ſeem to 
© have cx gected from it. It has double 
convinced me of the excellency of your 
* miad, and < the honour of your Gif. 
* polition. Call it or what you 
« pleaſe, I muſt perfiit in my ſuit ; and 
© happy ſhall I be, if by patience and per- 
* {cyerance, and a ſteady and unalterable 
* devoir, I may at laſt overcome the dif. 
* ficulty laid in my way. 

As your good parents, your uncles, 
and other friends, are abſolutely deter. 
© mined you ſhall never have Mr, Love- 


* lace, if they can help it ; and as I pre. 


© ſume no other perſon is in the way, | 


; © will contentedly wait the iſſue of this 


matter. And forgive me, deareſt Miß; 
© but a perſon ſhould ſooner perſuade 
me to give up to him my eſtate, as an 
* inltance of my generolity, becaule he 
* could not be happy without it, than! 
* would a much more valuable treaſure, 
© to promote the felicity of another, and 
make his way eaſier to circumvent 
« myſelf. 

Pardon me, dear Mifs ; but I muß 
« perſevere, though I am ſorry you ivi- 
fer on my account, as you are pleaſed 
© to think; for I never before ſaw ihe 
© woman I could love: and while there 
© js any hope, and that you remain un: 
© diſpoſed of to ſome happier man, | 
© muſt and will be your faithful and olfe- 
 quzous adinrer, -* | 
| © ROGER SOLMES- 
© MARCH 16,” 


MR. JAMES HARLOWE, TO MISS 
CL. HARLOWE. 


6 MARCH 16. 
«WHAT a fine whim you took inte 


«your head, to write a letter to M.. 


© Solmes, to perſuade him to give up 
2 | « preten.on 


[ 
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pretenſions to you - Of all the pretty 


„kbomantick flights you have delighted 
«in, this was certainly one of the moſt ex- 
( traordinary. But to ſay nething} of 
« what. fires us all with indignation a- 
gunſt you; (your owning your prepoſ- 
 {eflion in a villain's favour, and your 
eimpertinence to me, and your ſiſter, 


«and your uncles ; one of which has 
TFT given it you home, child) how can you 


lay at Mr. Solmes's door the uſage you 
«ſo bitterly complain of?—You know, 
« little fool as you are, that it is your 
t fondneſs for Lovelace that has brought 
«upon you all theſe things; and which 


Gould have happened whether Mr.“ 


© Solmes had honoured you with his ad- 
dreſſes or not. 

As you muſt needs know this to be 
true, conſider, pretty witty Mils, if your 
fond love ſick heart can let you conſi- 
« der, what a fine figure all your expoſtu- 
(ations with Us, and charges upon Mr. 
Solmes, make - With what propriety 
do you demand of him to reſtore to you 
your former happineſs, (as you call it, 
and merely call it; for if you thought 
our favour ſo, you would reſtore it to 
© yourſelt) ſince it is yet in your own 
power to do fo ? Therefore, Miſs Pert, 
none of your patheticks, except in the 
right place. Depend upon it, whether 
you have Mr. Solmes, or not, you 
hall never have your heart's delight, 
(the vile rake Lovelace, if your parents, 
{if our uncles, if I, can hinder it. No! 
' you fallen angel, you ſhall not give 
' your father and mother ſuch a ſon, nor 
me ſuch a brother, in giving yourſelf 
' that profligate wretch for a k»ſhand. 
Aud ſo ſet your heart at reſt, and lay 
' aide all thoughts of him, if ever you 
expect forgiveneſs, reconciliation, or a 
' kind opinton from any of your family; 
but eſpecially from him, who at pre- 
Went, ftyles himſelſ your brother, 

© James HARLOWE. 


. S. I know your knack at letter- 
*writing. If you ſend me an anſwer 
to this, I will return it unopened; 
tor l will not argue with your per- 
,* verleneſs in fo plain a caſe. Only 
once for all, I was willing to put you 
right as to Mr. Solmes; whom 1 


* think to blame to trouble his hea 
about vou.“ ; 


-— LT TTER XXXIV. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


13 FAIDAY, MARCH 17, 
Receive, with great pleafure, the early 
and cheerful aſſurance of your loyal- 


ty and love. And let our principal and 
moſt truſty friends named in my laſt 
know that I do. 

I would have thee, Jack, come down, 
as ſoon as thou canit. I believe I ſhall 
not want the others ſo ſoon. Yet they 
may come down to Lord M.'s. 1 will be 
there, if nor to receive them, to ſatisfy 
my lord, that there is no new miſchief 
in hand, which will require his ſecon 
intervention. 8 55 

For thyſelf, thou muſt be conſtantly 
with me : not for my.ſecurity; the family 
dare do nothing but buily ; they bark 
only at a diſtance ; but for my entertain- 
ment; that thou mayſt, from the Latin 
and Engliſh claſſicks, keep my love- ſick 
ſoul from drooping. 

Thou haaſt beſt come to me here, in 
thy old corporal's coat : thy ſervant out 
of livery ; and te be upon a familiar 
foot with me, as a diſtant relation, to be 
provided for by thy intereſt above—l 
mean not in Heaven, thou mayſt be ſure. 
Thou wilt find me at a little alehouſe; 
they call it an inn: the White Hart; 
moſt terribly wounded (but by the wea- 
ther only) the ſign—ln a ſorry village; 
within five miles from Harlowe Place. 
Every-body knows Harlowe Place; for, 
like Verſailles, it is ſprung up from a 
dunghill, within every elderly perſon's 
remembrance. Every poor body, pars 
ticularly, knows it. But that cnly for a 
tew years paſt, ſince a certain angel has 
appeared there among the ſons and 
daughters of men. 

The people here at the Hart are poor, 
but honeſt ; and have gotten it into their 
heads, that I am a man of quality in 
diſguiſe; and there is no reining in 
their officious reſpect. . Here is a pretty 
little ſmirking daughter, ſeventeen fix 
days ago. I call her my rofe-bud. Her 
rrandmother, (for there is no mother} 
a good neat old woman, as ever filled a 
wicker chair in a chimney- corner, has 
beſonght me to be merciful-to her. 

This is the right way with me. Ma- 
ny and many a pretty rogue had I ſpared, 


. whom I did zer ſpare, had my power 


been acknowledged, and my mercy in 
time implored. But the debellare ſu- 
perbos ſhould be my motto, were 1 to 
have a new one. | 

This ſimple chit (for there is a ſim- 
plicity in her thou wouldſt be highly 
pleaſed with: all humble; all officious; 


all innocent—1 love her for her humi-. 


lity, her officiouſneſs, and even for her 
Innocence ) will be pretty amuſementito 
thee ; while I combat with the weather, 
and dodge and creep about the walls 
and purieus of Harlowe-Place, Tho 
wilt 
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wilt ſee in her mind, all that her ſupe- 
riors have been taught to conceal, in 
order to render thenifelves leſs natural, 
and of conſequence leſs pleaſing. ' 

But I charge thee, that thou do not 
(what I would not permit myſelf to do 
for the world—1 charge thee that thou 
do not) crop my roſe- bud. She is the 
only flower of fragrance, that has blown 
in this vicinage for ten years paſt; or 
will for ten years to come: for I have 
looked backwards to the have-been's, and 
forward to the wzl{-be's; having but too 
much leiſure upon my hands in my pre- 
ſent waiting. | 
I never was ſo honeſt for ſo long to- 
gether ſince my matriculation. It be- 
hoves me ſo to be—Some way or other, 
my receſs at this little inn way be 
found out; and it will then be thought 
that my roſe-bud has attratted me. A 
report in my favour, from {tmpl:cities 
ſo amiable, may eſtabliſh me; for the 
grandmother's relation to my roſe-bud 
may be ſworn to: and the father. is an 
honeſt poor man; has no joy, but in 
his roſe-bud.— 0 Jack! ſpare thou 
therefore (for I ſhall leave thee often 
alone with her, ſpare thou) my roſe- 
bud !—Let the rule I never departed 
from, but it coſt me a long regret, be 
obſerved to my roſe-bud! Never to 
Tuin a poor girl, whoſe ſimplicity and 

innocence were all ſhe had to truſt to; 
and whoſe fortunes were too low to- 
fave her from the rude contempts of 
worſe minds than her own, and from 
an indigence extreme: ſuch a one will 
only pine in ſecret; and at laſt, per- 
haps, in order to refuge herſelf from 
ſlanderous tongues and virulence, be 
induced to tempt ſon:e guilty ſtream, or 
ſeek her end in the knee-enci: chng gar- 
ter, that, peradventure, was the firſt 
attempt of abandoned love. — No de- 
fiances will my roſe-bud breathe; no 
ſel / - dependent, thee-doubting watchful- 
neſs, (indirectly challenging thy inven- 
tive machinations to do their worſt) 
will ſhe aſſume. Unſuſpicious of her 
danger, the lamb's throat will hardly 
ſhun thy knife 1—O be not thou the 
butcher of my lambkin ! 

The leis be thou fo, for the reaſon 1 
am going td give thee — The gentle 
heart is touched by love : her ſott bo- 
ſom heaves with a paſſion ſhe has not 
yet found a name for. I once caught 
her eye following a young carpenter, a 
widow neighbour's fun, living (to ſpeak 
in her dialect] at the little white houſe over 
the way. A gentle youth he alſo ſeems 
to be, about three years older than her- 
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ſelf: play - mates from their infancy, ti} 
his eighteenth and her fifteenth year 
furniſhed a reaſon for a greater diſtance 
in ſhew, while their hearts gave a bet. 
ter for their being nearer than ever. 
For I ſoon perceived the love reciprocal, 
A ſcrape and a bow at firit ſeeing his 
pretty miſtreſs; tur ing often to ſalwe 
her following eye; and, when a winding. 
lane was to deprive him of her light, his 
whole body turned round, his hat more 
reverently d'ofted than before. This 
anſwered (for, unſeen, I was behind 
her) by a low curtſey, and a ſigh that 
Johnny was too far off to hear!“ Hz 

« py whelp!' ſaid 1 to myſelf!—]1 wi 
drew; and in tript my roſe-bud, as if 
ſatisfied with the dumb ſhew, and no. 
thing beyond it, | 

I have examined the little heart. She 
has made me her confidante. She owns, 
ſhe could love Johnny Barton very well; 
and Johnny Barton has told her, he 
could love her better than any maiden 
he ever ſaw—* But, alas! it muſt not be 
* thought of. —“ Why not be thought 
of! she don't know !—And then ſhe 
ighed*: but Johnny has an aunt, who 
will give him an hundred pounds, when 
his time is out: and her father cannot 
give her but a few things, or ſo, to {et 
her out with; and though Johnny's mo- 
ther ſavs, ſhe knows not where Johnay 
would have a prettier, or notabler wife, 
yet—and-then the ſighed again—* What 
ſignifies talking ?—I would not have 
„Johnny be unhappy and poor for mel 
For what good would that do ny 
© you Know, Sir | 

What would I give [by my ſoul ny 
angel will indeed re:orm me, if her 
friends implacable folly ruin us not 
both! What would I give] to havelo 
innocent and ſo good a heart, as either 
my roſe- bud's, or Johnny's ! 

I have a confounded miſchievous ons 
by nature too, 1 think !—A good mo- 
tion now-and-then riſes from it: but 
it dies away preſently—A love of in. 
trigue—An invention for miſchief—4 
triumph in ſubduing—Fortune encou- 
raging and ſupporting—And a confhtr- 
tion—W hat ſignifies palliating? But! 
believe I had been a rogue, had I deen 
a plough-boy. 

But the devil's in this ſex. Eterna 
miſguiders. Who, that has once tei 
patfed with them, ever recovered hs 
virtue? And yet where there is not vir 
tue, which nevertheleſs we free · en 
are continually plotting to deſtroy, whal 
is there even inthe ultimate of our wine 

with them ?— Preparation and yan 


- 


. — 
ate in a manner every-thing ; reflection 
| indeed may be ſomething, if the mind 
de hardened above feeling the guilt of 
a paſt * but the fruztzon, what is 
there in that? And yet that being the 
ü end. nature will be ſatisfied with it. 
| See what grave reflections an inno- 
| cent ſubject will produce | It gives me 
. ſome pleaſure to think, that it is not out 
of iny power to reform: but then, Jack, 
| am a'raid I muſt Keep better company 
than 1 do at preſent—PFor we certainly 
harden one another. But be not caſt 
down, my boy; there will be time 
enough to give the whole fraternity 
warning to chuſe another leader: and I 
fincy thou wilt be the man. 
Mean time, as I make it my rule, 
whenever I have committed a very ca- 
pital enormity, to do ſome good by way 


pretty deal indebted on that ſcore: I in- 
tend, before I leave theſe parts, (ſuſ- 
ceſsfully ſhall J leave them I hope, or I 
ſhall be tempted to double the miſchief 
by way of revenge, though not to my 
roſe-bud an:) to join an hundred pounds 
to Johnny's aunt's hundred pounds, to 
make one innocent couple happy.—l 
repeat therefore, and for half-a-dozen 
more therefores, ſparethou my roſe- bud. 

An interruption — Another letter 
anon; and both "ſhall go together. 


— LETTER XXXV. 
ure MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 
Have found out by my watchful ſpy 


almoſt as many of my charmer's mo- 
tions, as of thoſe of the reſt of her rela- 


= tons. It delights me to think how the 
ve (o Fc 15 caretled by the uncles and ne- 
her e; and let into their ſecrets; yet it 

roceeds all the time by my line of di- 
cons ction. J have charged him, however, 
mo. 1 torteiture of his preſent weekly ſti— 
boten, 40d my future favour, to take 
n. e, that neither my beloved, nor any 
e family, ſuſpect him: 1 have told 
con- that he may indeed watch her 
n- els and regreſſes; but that only keep 
zul other ſervants from her paths; yet 
deen to de teen by her himſelf, 


The dear creature has tempted him, 
term e told chem, with a bribe [which ie ne- 


rel N He to convey a letter [which ſhe 
d his A” wrote] to Miſs Howe; he believes, 
t vir- one incloſed, (perhaps to nee) but 
Jive RE declined it; and he begged they 
what BW © take no notice of it to her. This 
wiſhes "© 2 ht him a ſtingy ſhilling ; great ap- 
fat ue 3 and an injunction followed it 

are £7 the ſeryants, for the ſtricteſt look- 
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of atonement; and as I believe I am a 
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out, leſt ſhe ſhould contrive ſom e way 
to ſend it—And, about an hour after, 
an order was given him to throw him- 
ſelf in her way; and 5 — his 
concern for denying her requeſt) to 
tender his ſervice to her, and to bring 
them her letter: which it will be proper 
for him to report that ſhe has refuſed to 
give him. 8 

Now, ſeeſt thou not how many good 
ends this contrivance anſwers ? 

In the firſt place, the lady is ſecured 
by it, againſt her own knowledge, in 
the liberty allowed her of taking her 
private walks in the garden; for thrs at- 
tempt has confirmed them in their belief, 
that now they have turned off her maid, 
ſhe has no way to ſend a letter out of the 
houſe: if ſhe had, ſhe would not have 
run the riſque of tempting a fellow who 
had not been in her ſecret So that the 
can proſecute unſuſpectedly her correſ- 
pondence with me, and Miſs Howe. 

In the next place, it will perhaps af- 
ford me an opportunity of a private in- 
terview with her, which I am meditat- 
ing, let her take it as ſhe will; havin 
found out by my Joy (who can keep off 
every-bodv elſe) that ſhe goes evei 
morning and evening to a wood-hayls 
remote from the dwelling-houſe, under 
pretence of viſiting and feeding a ſet of 
bantam-poultry, which were produced 
from a breed that was her grandfather's, 
and of which, tor that reaſon, ſhe is very 
fond; as alſo of ſome other curious 
fowls brought from the ſame place. 1 
have an account of all her motions here. 
—And as ſhe has owned to me in one 
of her letters that ſhe correſponds pri- 
vately with Miſs Howe, I preſume it is 
by this way. | | 

The interview I am meditating, will 
produce her conſent, I hope, to other fa- 
vours of the hke kind: for, ſhould ſhe: 
not chuſe the place in which I am ex- 
pecting to ſee her, Ican attend her any- 
where in the rambling, Dutch: taſte gar- 
den, whenever ſhe will permit me that- 
honour ; for my implement, high Zoſeph 
Leman, has procured me the opportunity 
of getting two keys made to the garden- 
door, (one of which I have given him, 
for reaſons gocd ;) which door opens to 
the haunted coppice, as tradition has 
made the ſervants think it; a man hav- 
ing been found hanging in it about 
twenty years ago: and Joſeph, upon pro- 
per notice, will leave it unbolted. 

But I was obliged previoully to give 
him my honour, that no miſchief ſhould 
happen to any of my adverſaries from 
this liberty ; for the fellow tells me, he 


loves all his maſters: and, only that he 
| N knows 
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knows I am a man of honour ; and that 
my alliance will do credit to the family; 
and after prejudices art overcome, every - 
body will think ſo; or he would not for 
the world act the part he does. 

There never was a rogue, who had 
not a ſalvo to himſelf for being ſo.— 
What a praiſe to honeſty, that every man 

retends to it, even at the inſtant that 
* knows he is purſuing the methods 
that will perhaps prove him a knave to 
the whole — as well as to his own 
conſcience! | 

But what this ſtupid family can mean, 
to make all this neceſſary, I cannot ima- 
gine. My REVENGE and my LOVE are 
uppermoſt by turns. If the latter ſuc- 
ceed not, the gratifying of the former 
will be my only conſolation: and, by all 
that's good, they ſhall feel it ; although 
for it I become an exile from my native 
country for ever! | 

I] will throw myſelf into my charmer's 
preſence. I have twice already attempt- 
ed it in vain. I ſhall then ſee what I may 
depend upon from her favour. If 1 
thought l had no proſpect of that, I ſhould 
be tempted to carry her of. That would 
de a rape worthy of a Jupiter 

But ail gentle ſhall be my movements: 
all reſpectful, even to reverence, my ad- 
dreſs to her Her hand thall be the only 
witneſs to the preſſure of my lip—my 
trembling lip: I 4now it will tremble, 
if I do not bed it tremble, As ſoft my 
fighs, as the ſighs of my gentle rofe-bud. 
By my humility will I invite 4er confi- 
dence; the lonelineſs of the place ſhall 
give me no advantage: to diſſipate her 
tears, and engage her reliance upon my 
honour for the future, ſhall be my whole 
endeavour ; but little will I complain of, 
not at all will I threaten, thaſe who are 
_ continually threatening me; but yet 
with a view to act the part of Dryden's 
Lion; to ſecure my love, or to let looſe 
my vengeance upon my hunters. 
What tho' his mighty ſoul his grief contains? 
He meditates revenge who /ea/i complains : 
And like a lion ſlumb' ring in his way, 

Or ſleep diſſembling. while he waits his prey, 
His fearleſs focs within his diſtance draws; 
« Conſtrains his roaring, and contracts his paws : 
Till at the laſt, his time for fury found, 
« He ſhoots with ſudden vengeance from the 
ground: a 
The proſtrate vulgar paſſes o'er, and ſpares ; 
« But, with a lordly rage, his hunters tears.“ 


LETTER XXXVI. 
MISS CL. HARLOWE, TO MISS HOWE, 


. SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 
Have been frighted out of my wits— 


appointment, I was returning from the 


him, he beſought me not to be frighted; 


Still am in a manner out of breath 


HARLOWE; 
— — 
Thus occaſioned—I went down, unde 
the uſual pretence, in hopes to find ſore, 
thing from you. Concerned at my dif. 


wood-houſe, when I heard a ruſtling u 
of ſomebody behind a ſtack of wood, | 
was extremely ſurprized: but ſtill more 
to behold a man coming from behind 
the furthermoſt ſlack. * O,“ thought] 
at that moment, the fin of a prohibited 
* correſpondence ! | 

In the ſame point of time that 1 fy 


and, ſtill nearer approaching me, threy 
open a horſeman's coat; and why ſhould 
it be but Mr. Lovelace I could not 
{cream out, (yet attempted to ſcrean, 
the moment I ſaw a man; and again, 
when I ſaw who it was ;) for I had no 
voice: and had I not caught hold of x 
prop which ſupported the old rovf, [ 
ſhould have ſunk. | | 

I had hitherto, as you know, key! 
him at a diſtance : and now, as I reco- 
vered myſelf, judge of my firſt emotion 
when I recollected his character from 
every mouth of my family ; his enter. 
prizing temper; and found myſelf alone 
with him, in a place fo near a bye-lane, 
and fo remote from the houſe. 

But his reſpeCcitul behaviour ſoon dil. 
ſipated theſe fears, and gave me others; 
leſt we ſhould be ſeen together, and in- 
formation of it given to my brother: 
the confequences of which, I could tes. 
dily think, would be, if not farther mil. 
chief, an imputed aſſignation, a ſtricter 
confinement, a forfeited correſpondence 
with you, my beloved friend, and a pie. 
tence for the moſt violent compulſion; 
and neither the one ſet of reflections 
nor the other, acquitted him to me for 
his bold intruſien. 

As ſoon, therefore, as I could ſpeak, 
1 expreſlcd with the greateſt warmth mw 
diſpleaſure; and told him, that he care 
not how much he expoſed me to the t. 
ſentment of all my friends, provided be 
could gratify his own impetuous hu 
mour. I then commanded him to lea 
the place that moment; and was hurry 
ing from lum, when he threw humſel 
in the way at my feet, beſeeching if 
ſtay for one moment; declaring, ti 
he ſuffered himſelf to be guilty of thi 
raſhneſs, as I thought it, to avoid ont 
much greater—Por, in ſhort, he coi 
not bear the hourly inſults he received 
from my family, with the thoughts 
having ſo little intereſt in my tayvouh 
that he could not promiſe himſelf that 
his patience and forbearonce woul 


attended with any other ſue * 


— — 2 one ES d 


ole me for ever, and be triumphed over 
and inſulted upon it. 

This man, you know, has very ready 
knees. You have ſaid, that he ought, 
in ſmall points, frequently to offend, 
on purpoſe to ſhew what an addreſs he 
is maſter of. a 

He ran on, expreſſing his 1 
ſons that a temper ſo gentle and oblig- 
ing, as he ſaid mine was, to every- 
but him, _ a dutifulneſs ſo exempla- 
ry inclined me to do my part to others, 
whether they did theirs or not by me) 
would be wrought upon in favour of a 
man ſet up in part to be revenged upon 
| myſelf, for my grandfather's envied diſ- 
tintion of me; and in part to be re- 
renged upon him, for having given life 
to one who would have taken his; and 
o ſought to deprive him of hopes dear. 
er to him than lite. 


kent | told him he might be aſſured, that 
a the ſeverity and ill-uſage 1 met with 
on, Wy would be far from effecting the provoſed 
rom end: that although I could, with great 
ner. ſbocerity, declare tor a ſingle life, (which 
lone bad always been my choice ;) and parti- 
ant, WW cularly, that if ever 1 married, if they 
| would not inſiſt upon the man I had an 
dil. averſion to, it ſhould not be with the 
ers; man they diſliked. | 
In- He interrupted me here: he hoped I 
her: N would forgive him for it; but he could 
re. not help expreiling his great concern, 
mil- WW that, after ſo many inſtances of his paſ- 
icter WW donate and obſequious devotion— 
lence And pray, Sir,“ ſaid I, let me in- 
pre terrupt you in my turn— Why don't 
10; vou allert, in ſtill plainer words, the 
1005 obligation you have laid me under 
e for nis your boaſted devotion ? Why don't 
Nou let me know, in terms as high as 
peak, your implication, that a perſeverance 1 
m have not wiſhed for, which has ſet all 
cared y relations at variance with me, is a 
ee merit that throws upon me the guilt of 
ed he ingratitude for not anſwering it as you 
ho. {erm to expect! 
leare I muſt forgive him, he ſaid, if he, who 
wh pretended only to a comparative merit, 


| (and otherwiſe thought no man living 
6 could deſerye me) had preſumed to hope 

vr a greater ſhare in my favour, than 
he had hitherto met with, when ſuch 


a men as Mr. Symmes, Mr. Wyerley, 
24 and now, laſtly, ſo vile a reptile as this 
eived dolmes, however diſcouraged by my- 
ts elt, were made his competitors. As 
you to the perſeverance I mentioned, it was 
| 7 impoſſible for him not to perſevere : but 
1d . | mult needs know, that were ke not in 
my Ing, the terms Solmes had propoſed 


ere luch, ag would have involved me 
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in the ſame difficulties with my relations 
that I now laboured under. He there - 


fore took the liberty to ſay, that my fa- 


vour to him, far from increaſing thoſe 
difficulties, would be the readieſt way 
to extricate me from them. They had 
made it impoſlible {he told me, with too 
much truth] to oblige them any way, 
but by ſacrificing myſelf to Solmes, 
They were well apprized beſides of the 
difference between the two; one, whom 
they hoped to manage as they pleaſed 
the other, who could and would prote 
me from every inſult ; and who had ne» 
twral proſpects much ſuperior to my brg« 
ther's foo/z/h views of a title. | 

How cones this man to know ſo well 
all our foibles? But 1 more wonder, 
how he came to have a notion of meets 
ing me in this place ? | 

I was very uneaſy to be gone; and 
the more as the night came on apace, 
But there was no getting from him, till 
1 had heard a great deal more of what 
he had to ſay. 8 

As he hoped, that I would one day 
make him the happieſt man in the world, 
he aſſured me, that he had ſo much re- 

rd for my fame, that he would be as 

ar from adviſing any ſtep that was likely 
to caſt a ſhade upon my reputation (al- 
though that ſtep was to be ever ſo much 
in his own favour) as I would be to fol- 
low ſuch advice. But ſince I was not ts 
be permitted to live ſingle, he would 
ſubmit it to my conſideration, whether I 
had any way but one to avoid the intended 
violence to my inclinations—My father 
ſo jealous of his authority; both my un- 
cles in my father's way of thinking; my 
couſin Morden at a diſtance; my uncle 
and aunt Hervey awed into imſignificancey 
was his word; my brother and ſiſter in- 
flaming every one; Solmes's offers cap- 
tivating ;. Miſs Howe's mother rather of 
a party with them, for motives reſpect - 
ing example to her own daughter. 

And then he atked me, if I would re- 
ceive a letter from Lady Betty I aw- 
rance, on this occaſion: tor Lady Sarah 
Sadleir, he ſaid, having lately loſt her 
only child, hardly louked into the world, 
or thought of it fiether than to wiſh him 
married, and preferably to all the wo- 
men in the world, with mc. 


To be ſure my dear, there is a great 


deal in what the man ſaid—I may be 
allowed to ſay this, without an imputed 
glow or throb.—But I told him never- 
theleſs, that although I had great ho- 
nour for the ladies he was related to, 
yet 1 ſhould nat chuſe to receive a let- 
ter on a ſubjeR that had a tendency to 
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faſtneſs, and that I would die rather than 


ther, contrary to her own judgment, 


0 


the courſes they had entered upon; 


lent of women, my mother, too ſeverely 
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romote an end I was far from intend- | 
ing to promote: that it became me, ill 
as I was treated at preſent, to hope every- 
thing, to bear every-thing, and to try eve- 
ry-thing. When my father {aw my ſted- 


haveMr. Solmes, hewouldperhapsrecede. 
Interrupting me, he repreſented the 
unlikelihood there was of that, from 


which he thus enumeratec ;— Their en- 
gaging Mrs. Howe againſt me, in the. 
firſt place, as a perſon I might have 
thought to fly to, 1f puſhed to deſpera- 
tion—my brother continually buzzing 
in my father's ears, that my couſin Mor- 
den would ſoon arrive, and then would 
inſiſt upon giving me poſſeſſion of my 
grandfather's eſtate, in purſuance of 
the will ; which would render me inde- 
pendent of my father—their diſgraceful 
confinement of me—their diſmiſſing ſo 
ſuddenly my ſervant, and ſetting my 
ſiſter's over me—their engaging my mo- 


againſt me; theſe; he faid, were all fo 
many flagrant proofs that they would 
ſtick at nothing to carry their point; and 
were what made him inexpreſſibly un- 
eaſy. X54 | 

He appealed to me, whether ever I 
knew my father recede from any reſolu- 
tion he had once fixed ; eſpecially, if he 
thought either his prerogative, or his 
authority, concerned in the queſtion. 
His acquaintance with our family, he 
ſaid, enabled him to give ſeveral in- 
ſtances (but they would be too grating 
to me) of an arbitrarineſs that had few 
examplesevenin the families of princes : 
an arbitrarineſs, which the moſt excel- 


experienced. | 
He was proceeding, asI thought, with 
reflections of this fort; and 1 angrily 
told him, I would not permit my father 
to be reflected upon ; adding, That his 
ſeverity to me, however unmerited, 
was not a warrant for me to diſpenſe 
with my duty to him. 
He had no pleaſure, he ſaid, in urg- 
ing any-thing that could be /o conſtrued; 
for, however well warranted he was to 
make tuch reflections from the provo— 
cations they were continually giving 
him, he knew how oftenfive to me any 
liberties of this fort would be. And yet 
he muſt own, that it was painful to km, 
who hai youth and paſſions to be allow. 
ed for, as well as others, and who had 
always valued himſelf upon {peaking his 
mind; to curb himſelf under ſuch 


treatment. Nevertheleſs, his conſide. 
; 2 E | 


ration for me would make him canfins 
himſelf, in his obſervations, to facts that 
were too flagrant, and too openly avow. 
ed, to be diſputed. It could not therg. 
tore juſtly diſpleaſe, he would venture 
to ſay, if he made this natural inference 
from the premiſes, That if ſuch were 
my father's behavionr to a ie ho di. 
puted not the imaginary prerogative he 
was ſo unprecedently fond of aſſerting, 


| 
L 
what room had a daughter to hope, that 
he wonld depart trom an authority he waz t 
ſo earneſt, and ſo much more concern. | 
ed to maintain ?—Family-intereſtsartt 
ſame time engaging ; an averſion, how. 
ever cauſeleſsly conceived, ſtimulating; p 
my brother's and ſiſter's reſentments and 7 
lelfiſn views co-operating ; and my bas t 
niſhment from their preſence depriving 
me of all perſonal plea or entreaty in my ſ 
own favour. | d 
How unhappy, my dear, that there t 
is but too much reaſon for theſe obſer. t 
vations, and for this inference; made 0 
likewiſe, with more coolneſs and reſpech 0 
to my family than one would have aps h 
prehended from a man fo much pro p 
voked, and of paſſions ſo high, and g. V 
nerally thought uncontroulable | [ 
Will you not queſtion me about t 1 
and glows, if, from ſuch inſtances af: m 
command over his fiery temper, for ny W 
ſake, I am ready to infer, that were my pe 
friends capable of a reconciliation with tr 
him, he might be affected by arguments ca 
apparently calculated for his preſentand to 
future good ! Nor is it a very bad ind. th 
cation that he has ſuch moderate notions U 
of that very high prerogative in hul- 15 
bands, of which we in our family have th 
been accuſtomed to hear ſo much. by 
He repreſented to me, that my preſem hl © 
diſgraceful confinement was known (0 no 
all the world: that neither my ſiſter nor Ju 
brother ſcrupled io repreſent me a Þ' 
obliged and favoured child in a ſtate a = 
10 


actual rebellion—that, nevertheless, e 
very- body who knew me was ready t Bu 
juſtify me for an averſion to a man x hon 
every-body thought utterly unworthyd 


me, and more fit for my ter. That 1-88 ir 
happy as he was, in not having been able ju 
to make any greater impreſſion upon * fer 
in his fayour, all the world gave mv wh 
him: nor was there but one objection anc 


made to him, by his very enemies; W "i: 
birth, his fortune, his proſpects, all u. 5 
exceptionable, and the latter lena 5 
and that objection, he thanked God, et 
my example, was in a fair way of bei 
removed for ever; ſince he had ſeen ! 
error, and was heartily ſick of the courk | 
he: had followed ; which, however, = 
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ar leis enormous than malice and envy | tilio the ſame ; the origin of both, one) 


had repreſented them to be. But of this 
| he ſhould ſry the leis, as it were much 
better to juſtify himſelf by his actions, 
than by the moſt tolemn aſſeverations 
and bromites. And then complimenting 
my perſon, he aſſured me (tor that he al- 
wavs loved virtue, although he had not 
followed it's rules as he ought) that he 
was ſtill more captivated witli the graces 
of my mind ; and would frankly own, 
that till he had the honour to Know me, 
he had never met with an indacement 
ſyScient t6 enable him to overcome an 
3 kind of prejudice to matrimo- 
ny ; which had made me before impe- 
netrable to the wiſhes and recommenda- 
tions of all his relations. 

You ſee, my dear, he ſcruples not to 
ſpeak of himſelf, as his enemies ſpeak of 
aim. 1 can't ſay, but his openneſs in 
theſe particulars gives a credit to his o- 
ther profeſſions. I ſhould caſily, I think; 
detect an hypocrite: and 4s man parti- 
cularly, who is ſaid to have allowed 
himfelf in great liberties, were he to 
pretend to znſtantaneous lights and con- 
victions—at this time of life too— Habits, 
I am ſenſible, are not ſo eaſily changed. 
You have always joined with me in re- 
marking, that he will fpeak his mind 
with freedom, even to a degree of un- 
politeneſs ſometimes ; and that his very 
treatment of my family is a proof that he 
cannot make a mean court to any-body 
for intereſt-ſake —W hat pity, where 


there are ſuch laudable traces, that they. 


mould have been fo mired, and choaked 
up, as I may ſay !—We have heard, that 
the man's head is better than his heart : 
but do you really think Mr. Lovelace 
can have a very bad heart ? Why ſhould 
not there be n in blood in the 
human creature, as well as in the igno- 
bler animals? None of his family are 
exceptionable—but himſelf, indeed. The 
claracters of the ladies are admirable— 
But I hall incur the imputation 1 wiſh 
to avoid. Yet what a look of cenſori- 
ouſneſs does it carry in an unſparing 
triend, to take one to taſk for doing that 
juſtice, and making thole charitable in- 
ferences in favour of a particular perſun, 
which one ought without ſcruple to do, 
and to make, in the behalf of any other 
mam living? 

He then again preſſed nie to receive a 
*ter of offered protection from Lady 
betty, He ſaid, that people of birth ſtood 
auntie too much upon punctilio; as peo- 
pie ot virtue alſo did: (But indeed birth, 
Worthily lived up to, was virtue ; virtue, 
z the indueements of a decent punc- 


| | : | 
| [How came this notion from him 


Elſe, Lady Betty would write to me. 
But ſhe would be willing to be firſt ap- 
prized, that her offer would be ue re- 
cerved—as it would have the appearance 
of being made againſt the liking of one 


part of my family ; and which nothing 
would induce her to make but the de- 


ree of unworthy perſecution which IL 
actually laboured under, and had reaſon 
further to apprchend. 

I told him, that, however greatly I 
thought myſelf obliged to Lady Betty 
Lawrance, it this ofter came from her- 
ſelf; yet it was eaſy to ſee to what it led. 
It might took like vanity in me perhaps 
to ſav, That this urgency in him, on this 
occalion, wore he face of art, in order 
to engage me into meaſures from which 
might not eaſily extricate myſelf, 1 
ſaid, that I ſhould not be affected by the 
ſplendor of even a royal title. Goodneſs, 
I thought, was greatneſs ; that the ex- 
cellent characters of the ladies af his fa- 
mily weighed more with me, than the 
conſideration that they we:e half. ſiſters 
to Lord M. and daughters of an earl; 
that he would not have found encourage 
ment from me, had my friends been con- 
ſenting to his addreſs, if he he had only 
a mere relative merit to thoſe ladies; 
lince, in that caſe, the very reaſons that 
made me admire them, would haye been 
ſo many objections to their Ainſnan. 

I then aſſured him, that it was with in- 
finite concern, that I had found myſelf 
drawn into an epiſtolary correſpondence 
with him; eſpecially fince that corre- 
ſpondence had been prohibited: and 
the only agreeable uſe I could think of 
making of this unexpected and undeſir- 
ed interview, was, to let him know, that 
I ſhould from henceforth think myſelf 
obliged to diſcontinue it. And I hoped, 
that he would not have the thought of 
engaging me to carry it on by menacing 
my relations. 

There was light enough to diſtinguiſh 
that he looked. very grave upon this. He 
ſo much vained my free choice, he ſaid, 
and my unbafſed favour, (ſcorning to ſet 
himſelf upon a footing with Solmes in 
the compulſory methods uſed in that 


man's behalf) that he ſhould hate him. 


ſelf, were he capable of a view of inti- 
midating me by ſo very ; oor a method, 
But, nevertheleſs, there were two things 
to be con(:dered : firſt, that the conti- 
nual outrages he was treared with; the 
ſpies ſet over him, one of which he had 
detected; the indignities all his family 


| Rex likewiſe treated with; as alſo, my- 


ſelf; 
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ſelf; avowedly in malice to him, or he 
ſhould not preſume to take upon himſelf 


to reſent for me, without my leave [The 


artful wretch ſaw he would have Jain 

n here, had he not thus guarded ]Þ— 
All theſe conſiderations called upon him 
to ſhew a proper reſentment; and he 
would leave it to me to juſge, whether 
it would be reaſonable for him, as a man 
of ſpirit, to bear ſuch inſults, if it were 
not tor my ſake. I would be pleaſed to 
conſider, in the next place, whether the 
ſituation I was in (a priſoner in my fa- 
ther's houſe, and my whole family de- 


- termined to compel me to marry a man 


unworthy of me ; and that ſpeedily, and 
whether | conſented or not) admitted of 


delay in the preventive meaſures he was 


deſirous to put me upon, in the laft refort 
only. Nor was there a neceſſity, he ſaid, 
if | were actually in Lady Bettv's pro- 
tection, that J ſhould be his, if, aſter— 
wards, | ſhonld fee any-thing objectible 
in his conduct. 

But what would the world conclude 
would be the end, I demanded, were I, 
in the laſt reſort, as he propoſed, to 
throw myſelf into the protection of hrs 
friends, but that it was with ſuch a view ? 


And what leſs did the world think 


now, he aſked, than that I was: confined 
that I might not P © Yow are to conlider, 
Madam, yon have not now an option; 
and to whom is it owing tha! you have 
net; and that you are in the power of 
* thoſe (parents why ſhonld 1 call them?) 
* who are determined, that you ſhall not 
© have an option. Al} 1 propoſe is, that 
© you will embrace ſuch a protection ;— 


© but not till you have tried every way, 


* ro avoid the neceſſity for it. 


And give me leave to ſay,” proceed- 


ed he, thatifa correſpondence on which 
© I have founded all my hopes, is, at 
«© this critical conjuncture, to be broken 
off; and if you are reſolved not to be 
* provided againſt the worſt ; it muſt be 
plain to me that you will at laſt yield 
© to that worlt—Worſt to me only—lt 
© cannot be to you—And ten! Land he 

ut his hand clenched to his forchead} 
* how ſhall 1 bear the ſuppoſition ? Then 
ill you he that Solmes's!—But, by all 


that's ſacred, neither he, nor your bro- 


ther, nor your uncles, fhall enjoy their 
triumph Perdition ſeize my foul, if 
* they ſhall !? : 

The man's vehemence frightened me: 
vet, in reſentment, I world have left 
him; but throwing himſelf at my feet 
again, * Leave me not thus —I beſeech 
vou, deareſt Madam, leave me not thus, 


in defpair, I kneel not, repenting of 
{ 


———— 
* what I have vowed in ſuch a caſe » 
© that I have ſuppoſed. I revow it, 3 
« your feet.”—And ſo he did. But think 
not it is by way of menace, or to in. 
* timidate you to favour me. If your 
© heart inclines you” [and then he aroſe 
to obey your father, (your brother rz. 
ther) and to have Solmes, although 1 
© ſhall o—_ myſelf on thoſe who have 
© inſulted me, for their inſults to myſelf 

and family; yet will I tear out m 
© heart from this boſom, (if poſſible aith 
my own hands) were it to ſcruple to 
give up it's ardors to a woman capable 
of ſuch a preference.” | 

I told him, that he talked to me in very 
high language ; but he might aſſure hin. 
ſelf, that I never would have Mr. Solmez, 
(yet that this 1 ſaid not in favour to him) 
and I had declared as much to my rela- 
tions, were there not ſuch a man as him. 
ſelf in the world. f 

Would 1 declare, that I would till ho. 
nour him with my correſpondence ?—He 


could not bear, that, hoping to obtain 


'greater inſtances of my favour, he ſhould 
forteit the only one he had to boaſt of. 

I bid him forbear raſnneſs or reſent. 
ment te any of my family, and I would, 
for ſome time at leaſt, till I ſaw what if. 
ſue my preſent trials were likely to have, 
proceed with a correſpondence, which, 
neveriheleſs, my heart condemned— 

And his ſpirit him, the impatient eres. 
ture ſaid, interrupting me, for bearing 


v iat he did; when he conſidered, that the 


neceſſity of it was impoſed upon him, not 
by my will, (for then he would bear it 
cheerfully, and a thoufand times more) 
but by creatures—And there he ſtopt. 

told him plainly that he might thank 
himſelf (whoſe indifferent character, as 
to his morals, had given ſuch a handle 
againſt him) for all. It was but juſt, that 
a man ſhould be ſpoken evil of, who ſet 
no value upon his reputation. 

He offered to vindicate himſelf : but 
I told him, I would judge him by his 
own rule—by his actions, not by his re- 

feſfeons. 

Were not his enemies, he ſaid, fo pow- 
erful, and fo determined ; and had = 
not already ſhewn their intentions in fuc 
high acts of even cruel compulfion ; but 
would leave me to my choice, or to my 
deſire of living ſingle; ke would have 
been content to undergo a twelvemontl!'s 
probation, or more: but he was conf- 
dent, that one month would either com- 
plete all their purpoſes, or render them 
abortive; and I beſt knew what ho | 
had of my fatier's receding—He did not 
know him, if I had any. * 


I ſaid, 


1 ſaid, Lxould try every method, that 

ther my duty or my influence upon any 
—_ ould ſuggeſt, before I would 
ut myſelf into any other protection: 
and, if nothing elſe would do, would re- 
en the envied eſtate ; and that I dared 


ing me to embrace any may 


mine — And I will corroborate, with 
(all my ſoul, your relignation !? 

This was not ungenerouſly ſaid : but 
what will not theſe men ſay to obtain 
belief, and a power over one! 

made many efforts to go; and now 
it was ſo dark, that I began to have great 
apprehenſions. I cannot ſay from his 
behaviour : indeed, he has a good deal 
raiſed himſelf in my opinion by the per- 
ſonal reſpect, even to reverence, which 
he paid me during the whole confer. 
ence; for although he flamed out once, 
upon a ſuppoſition that Solmes might 
ſucceed, it was upon a ſuppoſition that 
would excuſe paſhon, it any-thing could, 
you know, in a man pretending to love 
with fervour; although it was ſolevelled, 
that I could not avoid reſenting it. 

He recommended himſelf to my fa- 
your at parting, with great earneſtnels, 
yet with as great ſubmiſſion; not ofter- 
ng to condition any-thing with me; 
although he hinted his wiſhes for ano— 
ther meeting; which I forbade him ever 
attempting again in the ſame place.— 
And I will own to you, from whom I 
ſhould. be really blameable to conceal 
any-thing, that his arguments (drawn 
trom the diſgraceful treatment I meet 
with) of what am to expect, make me 
deyin to apprehend, that I ſhall be under 
an obligation to be either the one man's 
or the other's—And if fo, I fancy I 
all not incur your blame, were I to 
ay, which of the two it muſt be. You 
ave ſaid, which it muſt not be. But, 
0 my dear, the ſingle life is by far the 
noſt eligible to me: indeed it is. And 
hope yet to be permitted to make that 
option, : 

Tg back without obſervation : but 
we apprehenſi em that I ſhould not, gave 
me great une iſineſs; and made me be- 
ba my letter in a greater flutter than he 
pave me Caule to be in, except at the 
rt ſeeing him; for then indeed my 


eus failed me; and it was a particu- | 
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in the laſt 


—— — 


toJ 


lar felicity, that, .in ſuch a place, in 
ſuch a fright, and alone with him, I 
fainted not away. 

I ſhould add, that after having reproach- 
ed him with his behaviour the laſt Sunday 
at church, he folemnly aſſured me, that 
it was not what had been repreſented to 
me: that he did not exper to ſee me 
there ; but hoped to have an opportu- 
nitv to addreſs himſelf to my father, and 
to be permitted to attend him home. 
But that the good Dr. Lewen had per- 


| ſuaded him not to attempt ſpeaking to 


any of the family, at that time; obſerv- 
ing to him the emotions into which his 
preſence had put every-body. He in- 
tended no pride or haughtineſs of be- 
haviour, he aſſured me; and that the 
attributing ſuch to him was the effect of 
that M-will which he had the mortifica- 

tion to find infuperable: adding, that 
when he bowed to my mother, it was a 
compliment he intended generally to 
every one in the pew, as well as to her, 
whom he ſincerely venerated. 

If he may be believed, (and I ſhould 
think he would not have come purpoſely 
to defy my family, yet expect favour. 
from me) one may ſee, mv dear, the 
force of hatred, which miſrepreſents all 
things—yet why ſhould Shorey (except 
officioutly to pleaſe her principals) make 
a report in his disfavour ? He told me, 
that he would appeal to Dr. Lewen for 
his juſtification. on this head ; adding, 
that the whole converſation between the 
doctor and him turned upon his defire 


to —_— to reconcile himſelf to us all, 


in the face of the church; and upon the 
doctor's endeavouring to difſuade him 
from making ſuch a publick overture, 
till he knew how it would be accepred, 
But to what purpoſe his appeal, when 
I am debarred from ſeeing that 

man, or any one who would advife me 
what to do in my preſent difficult ſitu» 
ation! | . 

I fancy, my dear, however, that 
there would hardly be a guilty perſon 
in the world, were each ſyſpeerd or ac- 
cuſed perſon tv tell his or her own ſtory, 
and be allowed any degree of credit. 

I have written a very long letter. 

To be fo particular as you require in 
ſubjetts of converſation, it is impoſlible 
to be ſhort, 

I will add to it only the aſſurance; 
that I am, and ever will be, your affec> 
tionate and faithful friend and ſervant, 

CLAKISSA HARLOWE, 

You'll be ſo good, my dear, as to re- 
member, that the dare of your laft 
letter to me, was the gth, 
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LETTER XXXVIL. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19. 

Reg your pardon, my deareſt friend, 
for having given you occaſiun to re- 
mind me of the date of my laſt. IT was 
willing to have. before me as much of 


the workings of your wrſe relations as 


poſſible ; being verily perſuaded, that 
one (ide or the other would have vield- 
ed by this time: and then I thould have 
had ſome degree of certainty to found 
my obſervations upon. And indeed 


what can I write that I have not already 


written ?—You know, that 1 can do no- 
thing but rave at your ſtupid perfecu- 
tors: and that you don't like. I have 
adviſed you to reſume your own eflate : 
that you won't do. You cannot bear 
the thoughts of having their Solmes : 


and Lovelace is reſolved you ſhall be 


his, let who will ſay to the contrary, 


I think you muſt be either the one man's 
Let us ſee what their- 


or the other's. 


next ſtep will be. 


As to Lovelace, while he tells his own 
ſtory (having alſo behaved to hand- 
ſomely on his intruſion in the wood- 
houſe ; and intended ſo well at church) 


who can ſay that the man is the 44% 


blameworthy ?—IViched people! to com- 


bine againſt ſo znnocent a man! — But, as 


I ſaid, * Let us fee what ter next ſtep 
© will be,“ und what courſe you will take 
upon it; and then we may be the more 
enlightened. 

As to your. change of ſtile to your 
uncles, and brother and ſiſter, ſince they 
were ſo fond of attributing to you a re- 
gard for Lovelace, and. would not be 
perſuaded to the contrary ; and ſince 
you only ſtrengthened their arguments 
againſt yourſelf by denying it; you did 
but juſt as I would have'done, in giv- 
ing way to their ſuſpicions, and trying 


what that would do—But it— But if—. 


Pray, my dear, indulge me a little 
You yourſelf think it was necetlary to 
apologize to me for that change of ſtile 
to them—And till you will ſpeak out like 
a friend to her unqueſtionable friend, 1 
mult teaze you a little Let it run there- 
fore; ſor it will run 

If, then, there be not a reaſon for 


this change of ſtile, which you have not 


thought fit to give me, be ſo good as to 
watch, as I once before adviſed you, 
how the cauſe for it will come on— 
Why ſhould it be permitted to ſteal up- 
on you, and you know nothing of the 
matter? 


'CLARISSA HARLOWE;. 


| 


and implicitly tell me, how far Lovelace 


When we pet a great cold, we ar 
apt to puzzle ourſelves to find out whey 
it began, and how we got it; and u 
that is accounted for, down we fit con. 


tented, and let it have it's courſe ; or 
1 


it it be very troubleſome, take a ſweat de 
or uſe other means to get rid of it=$ an 
! ad 


my dear, before the malady you wot of 
yet wot not of, grows ſo-importunae 
as that you muſt be obliged to fweat i 
out, let me adviſe you to mind how it 
comes on.. - For 1 am perſuaded, a 
ſurely as that I am now writing to you 
. . . z 
that the indiſcreet violence of your 
friends on one hand, and the inſinuz. a 
inz addreſs of Lovelace on the other, | 
(it the man be not a greater fool than 
any-body thinks him) will effectualy 
bring it to this, and do all his work ter 
him. 

But let it If it muſt be Lovelace or 
Salmes, the choice cannot admit of de. 
bate. Yer if all be true that is report. 
ed, I ſhould preter almoſt any of your 
other lovers to either; unworthy az 
they allo are, But whe can be worthy 
of a Clariſſa ? 

I with yon are not indeed angry with 
me for harp1ng ſo much on one ſtring, 
I muſt own, that J ſhould think myſelf 
inexcuſable ſo to do, (the rather, 381 
am bold enough to imagine it a point 
out of all doubt trom fifty places in your 
letters, were I to labour the proof) if 
you would ingenuouſly own— 

Owen what?” you'll fay. '* Why, 
* my Anna Howe, 1 hope, you don't 
think, that I am already in love! 

No, to be ſure! How can your Anna 
Howe have ſuch a thought?—What 
then ſhall we call it? You have helped 
me to a phraſe. -A conditional hind of 
liking/—that's it.—-O my friend! Did! 
not know how much you deſpiſe prude- ; 
ry; and that you are too young, and 
too lovely, to be a prude 

But, avoiding ſuch hard names, let 
me tell you one thing, my dear, (which 
nevertheleſs I have told you before) and 
that is ts; that I thall think I have rea 
ſon to be highly diſpleaſed with yon, 
when you write to me, you endeavourto 
keep from me any ſecret of your heart. 

Let me add, that if you would clearly 


has, or has not, a hold in your affections, 
I could better adviſe you what ta do, 
than at preſent I can. You, who are ſo 
famed fur preſcience, as I may call it; and 
than whom no young lady ever ® 

ſtronger preteniions to a ſhare of it; 
have had, no doubt, reaſonings in your 
heart about kim, ſuppoſing you as 
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CS day his; [no doubt but you have 
ad the ſame in Solme3's cafe : whence 


14 for the conditional liking of the 
her} will you tell me, my dear, what 
d have thought of Loveiace's beſt 
ad of his wor fff How far eligible for 
he f ; and how far N for the 
hen weighing both parts in 
polite ſcales, we ſhall ſee which 
likely to preponderate ; or rather 
ich dies preponderate, —_— 
5 thr: the knowledge of the inmo 

ceſſes of your heart can ſatisfy 
love and my friendſhip. Surely, 
ou ace not afraid to truſt yourſe{f with 
ſecret of this nature: if you ate, 
hen you may the more allowably doubt 
gut I dare fav, you will not own 
her Nor is there, I hope, cauſe for 


ther. 
ze pleaſed to obſerve one thing, my 
rar, that whenever 1 have given my- 


ave ſeemed to make you look about 
ou, (when, likewiſe, your caſe may 
for a more ſerious turn from a 
mpathiging friend) it has not been 
pon thoſe paſſages which are written, 
ough perhaps not intend d, with ſuch 
kplicitneſs don't be alarmed, my 
ar!] as leaves little cauſe to doubt: 
t only when you affect reſerve; when 
a give new words for common things; 
hen you come with your curtofitres, 
th your conditional litiags, and with 
ur PRUDE-encies, [mind how I ſpell 
e word} in a cafe that with every other 
lon defies all prudence—Overt acts 
; WT fafon all theſe, againſt the ſovereign 
4 if endſhip we have avowed to each other 

Remember, that you found me out in 


0 moment. You challenged me. I own- 
nd directly, that there was only my 


ide between the man and me; for 1 
uld not endure, 1 told 


let | Ou, to think 
ich L the power of any fel ow living to 
** pe me a moment's unealineſs. And 
v en my man, as I have elſewhere ſaid, 


15 not ſuch a one as yours: ſo I had 
on to impute full as much to my 
In iaconfideraticen, as to his 


4 er me: nay, more. But ſtill more to 
ra 7, For you reaſoned me out of the 
ns. BE? firſt; and when the liking was 
de, ee to be conditional hy then, 
e . Los, | throbbed do more about 
4 | 
bad 00 pray now, as you ſay, now I have 
15 entioned that my fellow was not ſuch 
your ' arg, fellow as yours, let Miſe 
„ lch, Mis Lloyd, Miſs Campion, 


No. gy de your opinion, hofr fas 


©. 


he ground for the hatred of the one; 


any of thoſe airs. of raillery, which. 


| 


5 . 


ure ought to engage us: with a view 
fs your — caſe, ö Mead tat — 
as Mr. Tony ſays— And whether at all, 
if the man be vain of it; ſince, as vou 
obſer ve in a former, that vanity is a ſlep- 
ſhort pride in ſuch a one, that would 


has interior. You, our pattern, ſo love 

in feature, ſo graceful in perſon, have 
none of it; and have therefore with the 

b-fl grace always held, that it is not ex- 

cuſable even in a woman. 

* You muſt know, that this ſubject was 

warmly debated among us in our laſt 

converſation: and Miſs Lloyd wiſhed' 
me to write to you upon it for your opi- 
nion; to which, in every dcbated caſe, 
we always paid the greateſt deference.” 


' have freedom of {pirits enough to enter 
upon the taſk.—You know how much 
we all admire your opinion on ſuch to- 
picks; which ever produces ſfomerinng 
new and inſtructive, as you handle the 
ſubjects. And pray tell us; to what you 
think it owing, that your man ſeems ſo 


ſon of his! yet ſo manages, that one 
cannot for one's heart think him a 
coxcomb ?—Let this queſtion, and the 
above taſks, divert, and not diſpleaſe 
you, my dear.— One ſubject, though 
ever ſo important, could never yet en- 
groſs your capacious mind. If they 
ſhould diſpleaſe you, you muſt recol- 
let the many inſtances of my imperti- 
nence which you have forgiven, and 
then ſay, This is a mad girl—But yet L 
© love her !—And ſhe is my own? | 
ANNA How. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 


HOWE. js 


MONDAY, MARCH 20. 

OUR laſt ſo ſenſibly affects me, 
that I muſt poſtpone every other 
conſideration, however weighty, to re- 
ply to it: and this 1 will do very diſ- 
tinctly, and with all the openneſs of 
heart which our mutual friendſhip de- 
mands. | 
Bur let me obſerve, in the firſt place, 
gratefully obſerve, That if 1 have in 


h wndoubted proofs of my value for 
Mr. Lovelace, that you have ſpared me 
for the ke of my explicitneſs, it is act - 
ing by me with a generoſity worthy of 
ourſelf. 


| Y 


But lives the man, think you, who is 
O ſo 


05 


make one juſtly doubt the worthineſs of | 
7 


hope you will not be ſo much engroſſed 
by your more weighty cares, as not to 


care ful to adorn that ſelf-· ad rned per- 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


4 paſſages of my letters given you 
uc 
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ſo very bad, that he does not give even 
a doubting mind reaſoa at one time to 
be better pleaſed with him than at axo- 
ther? And when that reaſon offers, 1s 
it not juſt to expreſs one's ſelf accord - 
zngly ? I would do the man who addreſſes 
me as much juſtice as if he did act ad- 
dreſs me: it has ſuch alook of tyranny, 
it appears ſo ungenerous, methinks, in 
our ſex, to uſe a man worle for his re- 
ſpect to us, (no othercauſe for diſreſpect 
occurring) that L would not by any means 
be that perſon who ſhould do fo. 

But, although I may intend no more 
than juſtice, it will perhaps be difficult 
to hinder thoſe who know the man's 
views, from conftruing it as a partial fa- 
vour: and eſpecially if the eager-eyed 
obſerver has been formerly touched her- 
ſelf, and would triumph that her friend 
had been no more able to eſcape than ſhe. | 
Noble minds, emulative of perfection, 
(and yet the paſſion properly directed, 
} do not take to be an zu pee in nei- 
ther) may be allowed a little generous 
envy, I think. 

If 1 meant by this a reflection, by way 
of revenge, it is but a revenge, my dear, 
in the fot ſenſe of the word. I love, as 
L have told you, your pleaſantry. Al- 
though at the time your reproof may 

in me x little; yet, on recollection, 
when 1 find in it more of the caution- 
ing friend, than of the ſatirizing obſer- 
ver, I ſhall be all gratitude upon it. All 

the buſineſs will be this; I ſhall be ſenli- 
ble of the pain in the preſent letter per- 
Haps ; but 1 ſhall thank you in the next, 
and ever after. 
In this way, I hope, my dear, you 


will account for a little of that ſenſbili- | 


ty which you will find above, and per- 
haps ſtill more, as I proceed. —You fre- 
quently remind me, by an excellent -x- 
emple, your own to me, that 1 muſt not 
ſpare you / | 
I am not conſcious, that I have writ- 
ten any-thing of this man, that has not 
deen more in his diſpraiſe than in his 
favour. Such xs the man, that I think 
I muſt have been faulty, and ought to 
take myſelf to account, if I had not: 
but it you think otherwiſe, I will not 
put you upon /aboureng the proof, as you 
call it. My conduct mult then have a 
faulty appearance at leaſt, and 1 will en- 
deavour to rectify it. But of this I a(- 
fare you, That whatever interpretation 
my words were capable of, I intend- d 
not any refer ve to you. I wrote my heart 
at the time —If 1 had had thoughts of 
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I had not given you the opportunity of 
remarking upon my EA 4 after his 
relations eſteem for me ; nor upon my 
conditional liking, and ſuch-like. All! 
intended by the firſt, 1 believe, 1 he- 
neſtly told you at the time : to that let. 


for me, or againſt me; and by the 
other, that I might bear in mind wha 
it became a perſon of my ſex and charac. 
ter to be and to do, in ſuch an unha 
ſituation, where the imputed love is 
thought an undutitul, and therefore z 
criminal paſſion; and where the ſup. 
poſed object of it is a man of faulty 
morals too. And I am ſure you will ex. 
cuſe my deſire of appearing at thoſe times 
the perſon 1 ought to be; had I no other 
view in it but to merit the continuance 
of your good opiniqn. - 

But that I may acquit myſelf of har. 
ing relerves—O, my dear, I muſt here 
break off !— | 


LETTER XXXIx. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mts 
HOWE, 


| MONDAY, MARCH 20, 
1 letter will account to you, my 
dear, for my abrupt breaking of 
in the anſwer I was writing to yours of 
yeſterday; and which, pollibly, I thall 
not be able to finiſh, and fend you, till 
; to-morrow or next day; having a great 
deal to ſay to the ſubjects you put to me 
in it. What I am now ta give you are 
the particulars of another effort made 
by my friends, through the good Mrs. 
Norton, | 
It ſeems they had ſent to her yeſterday, 
to be here this day, to take their inftruc- 
| tions, and to try what fe could do with 
mie. It would, at leaſt, I ſuppoſe they 
thought have this effect; to render me 
inexcuſable with zer; ar to let dey lee, 
there was no room for the expottulation 
ſhe had often wanted to make in my tas 
| vour to my mether. 
Ihe declaration, that my heart wa 
free, atforded them an argument to prev 
| obſtinacy and perverſeneſs upon me 
ſince it could be nothing elfe that ge 
verned me in my oppoſition to their will 
if I had no particular eſteem for anathe 
man: and now, that I have given the 
reaſon (in order to obviate this'argi 
ment) to ſuppoſe that I have a prete 
rence ta another, they are refolyed tt 
carry their ſchemes into execution 1 


diſguifing it, or been conſcious that 
there was reaſon for doing ſo, perhaps 


— 


ſoon as poſlible.. And in order to thi 
| they ſent for this good woman, for whoil 


' they kao I have even g filial regard: | 


* 


ter I therefore refer, Whether it make 


My mother ſpoke next; and delivered 
- lecſelf to this effeR, as the good woman | 
told me. 
: After reciting how many times I had 
! deen indulged in my refuſals of diffe- 
: tem men, and the pains ſhe had taken 
l Jun me, to induce me to oblige my 
rule family in one inſtance out of five 
2 rx, and my obſtinacy upon it; O 
; em good Mrs. Norton,” ſaid the dear 
* ky, could you have thought that my 
Clariſſa and your Clariſſa was capable 
of ſo determined an oppoſition to the 
(will ok parents fo indulgent to her? 
(hut ſee what you can do with her. 
irs (TH matter is gone too far to be re- 
(reded from on our parts. Her fa- 
1er had concluded every-thing with 
ny WI l. Solmes, not doubting her com- 
of plance. Such noble ſettlements, Mrs. 
noa, and ſuch advantages to the 
ban ole family!—In ſhort, ſhe has it in 
wu power to lay an obligation upon 
rear ll Mr. Solmes, knowing ſhe has 
a wd principles, and hoping by his 
are ence now, and good treatment re- 
ade to engage her gratitude, and by 
* * her love, is willing to over- 
0 Alt | we 
3 (Orerlook all, my dear! Mr. Solmes 
.be all! There's a word 
wind , Mrs. Norton, if you are con- 
wer need that it is a child's duty ro ſub- 
"it to her parents authority, in the 
„be important point as well as in 
* ne leaſt, | beg you will try your in- 
y fa hence over her; / have none ; her 
ier has none; her wneles neither; 
Whough it is her apparent intereſt to 
pron age us all; for, on that condition, 


She found aſſembled my father and 
mother, my brother and ſiſter, my two 
uncles, and my aunt Heryey, : 

My brother acquainted her with all 
tat had paſſed ſince the was laft per- 
mitted to ſes me; with the contents of 
my letters avowing my regard for Mr. 
Lovelace, (as they all interpreted them) 
eich the ſubſtance of their anſwers to 
ther; and with their reſolutions. 


fr grandfather's eſtate is not half of 


R_ living and Aying, is purpoſed 


will” done for her. If any-body 
n prevail with her, it is you 3 and 
"oe you will Zearti/y enter upon 
nM taſk? - ; 
ls js 


good woman aſked, Whether 
s permitted to expoſtulate with 
upon the occaſion, befo.e the came 
70 me: 5 D 

arrogant brother told her, ſhe 
ent for to expoſtulate with his 


and not with ther, And this, 
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; 


* Goody Norton,“ [ſhe is always 

with him! ] © you may tell her, that the 
« treaty with Mr. Solmes is concluded; 
that nothing but her compliance with 
* her duty is wanting; of conſequenee, 


that there is no room for your expoſ-. 


© tulation, or fers either.“ 

© Be aſſured of this, Mrs. Norton,“ 
faid my father, in an angry tone, © that 
« we will not be baffled by her, We 
will not appear like fools in this mat- 
© ter, and as if we had no authority over 
© our own daughter, We will not, in 
* ſhort, be bullied out of our child by 
©a curſed rake, who had like to have 
killed our only ſon!—And fo ſhe had 
© better make a merit of her obedience + 
for comply the ſhall, if I live; inde- 
© pendent as the thinks my father's in- 
© diſcreet bounty has made her of me, 
© her father. Indeed, frace that, ſhe has 


never been what ſhe was before. An 


© unjuſt bequeſt And it is likely t6 
© proſper accordingly ! But if ſhe mar< 
ry that vile Lovelace, [ will htigate 
© every ſhilling with her: tel] her fo; 
©and that the will may be ſet aſide, 
and all.“ 
My uncles joined, with.equal heat. 
My brother was violent in his de. 
Clarations. | f 
My ſiſter put in with vehemence, on 
the ſame fide. | 
My annt Hervey was pleaſed to ſay, 
There was no article ſo proper for pa- 
rents to govern in as this of marriage; 
and it was very fit, mine ſhould be 
obliged. | 
Thus inſtructed, the good woman 
came up to me. She told me all that 
had palled, and was very earneſt with 
me to comply; and ſo much juſtice did 
ſhe to the talk impoſed upon her, that 
I more than once thought, that her own 
opinion went with theirs. But when ſhe 
ſaw what an immoveable averſion I had 
to the man, ſhe lamented with me their 
determined reſolution : and then exa- 
mined into the ſincerity of my declara- 
tion, that I would gladly compound with 
them by living ſingle, Of this being 
ſatisfied, ſhe was ſo convinced that this 
offer, which, carried into execution, 
would exclude Lovelace effectually og 
to be accepted, that ſhe would go down, 
(although 1 told her it was what I had 
tendered over-and-over to no purpoſe) 
and undertake to be guaranty for me on 
that ſcore. | 
She went accordingly ; but ſoon re- 
turned in tears; being uſed harſhly for 
urging this alternative They had a right 
to my obedience upon their own terms, 
990 they 
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they ſaid; my propoſal was an artifice, | allowed ferſelf to doubt, whether I bad 
only to gain time; nothing but mar 
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Mr Sul:uies ad do; they had told me 
ſo before; they thould not be at reſt till 
it was done; for they knew what an in- 
tereſt Lovelace had in my heart; I had 
as gaod as owned it in my letters to my 
uncles, and brother and fifter, although 
I had moit diſingenuouſly declared other- 
wiſe to my mother, I depended, they 
ſaid, upon their indulgence, and my own 
power over them: they would not have 
baulhed me from their preſence, if they 
had not known that their conſideration 
for me was greater than mine for them. 
And they would be obeyed or I never 
ſhould be reſtored to their tavour, let 
the conſequence be what it would. 
My brother thought fit to tell the good 
woman, that her whining nonſenſe did 
but harden me. There was a perverſe. 
ne's. he ſaid, in female minds, a tragedy- 
pride, that would mage a romantick 


any-thing to obtain pity. I was of an 
age, and a turn ou inſolent ſaid] to be 
fond of a lover - like diſtreſs: and my griet 
(which the pleaded) would never break 
my heart; I ſhould ſooner break that 
of the belt and mcſt indulgent of mo- 
thers. He added, that ſhe might once 
more go up to me: but that, if the pre- 
vaile1 not, he thould ſuſpect, that the 
man they all hated had found a way to 
attach her to his intereſt. 

beer blamed him for-this un- 
worthy reflection, which greatly att-ct- 
ed-the good woman. But, nevertheleſs, 
he ſaid, and nobody contradicted him, 
that if ſhe could, not prevail upon her 
Sweet child, [as it ſeeins the had fondly 
called me} the had beſt withdraw to her 
own home, and there tarry till the was 
ſent for; and ſo leave her ſweet ckild to 
her father's management. 

Sure nobody ever had fo inſolent, fo 

hard-hearted a brother, as I have ! So 
much reſignation to be expected from 
me! So much arrogance, and to ſo good 
a woman, and of ſo fine an underſtand- 
ing, to be allowed in him! 
She neyercheleſs told hum, that how- 
ever ſhe might be ridiculed for ſpeaking 
of the ſweetneſs of my diſpoſition, ſhe 
mult take upon her to ſay, that there ne- 
ver was a {weeter in the ſex: and that the 
had ever found, that by mild methods, 
god gentleneſs, I migit at any time be 
prevailed upon, even in points againſt 
my own judgment and opinion. 

My aunt Hervey hereupon faid, It 
was worth while to conſider what Mrs. 
Norton ſaid : and that (he had ſometimes 


young creature, ſuch a one as me, riſk. 


been begun with by ſuch methods ag ge. 
ner ous rempers are only to be influenced 
by, in caſes where ther hearts are ſup. 
poſed to be oppoſite to the will of their 
friends. | 

She had both my brother and ſiſter 
upon her for this : who referred to my 
mother, whether ſhe had not treated me 
with an indulgence that had hardly any 
example:? | 
My mother ſaid, ſhe muſt own, that 
no indulgence had been wanting from 
ler but the muſt needs ſay, and had . 
ten ſaid it, that the reception I met unh 
on my return from Miſs Howe, and the 
manner in which the propoſal of Mr, 
Solmes was made to me, (which was ſuch 
as left nothing to my choice) ang before 
I had had an opportunity to conver{s 
with him, were not what the had by ay 
means approved of. 

She was ſilenced, you will gueſs by 
whom—with «* My dear !—my dear! 
© You haye ever ſomething to ſay, ſome 
thing to palliate for this rebel cf 
* girl!— Remember her treatment « 
© you, of me !—Remember, that th 
« wretch, whom we ſo jultly hate, woul 
© not dare to perſiſt in his purpoſes, bu 
for her encouragement of kim, and ob 
© ſtinacy to as. Mrs. Norton,“ [angri 
to her] go up to her once more—An 
if you think gentlenefs will do, yc 
have a — * to be gentle.-lf 
will not, neyer make uſe of that p 
© again,” | 

Aye. my good woman, ' ſaid my n 
ther, try your force with her. My lift 
{ Hervey and I will go up to her, 2 
bring how down in our tha": to n 
© ceive her father's bleſſing, and aft 
© ances of every-body's love, if ſhe 
* be prevailed upon: and, in that ci 
* we will all love you the beiter ſor qc 
good offices.“ 

She came up to me and repeated 
thele paſſages with tears: but 1 toldie 
that atter what had -paſſed between 
ſhe could not hope to prevail upon me 
comply with meaſures ſo wholly my 
ther's; and fo much to my aver! 
And then folding me to her maternal 
ſom, * I leave you, my deareſt Miſs," 
ſhe—* I leave you, becauſe I, 
© let me beſeech you to do ang 
© ly ; nothing unbecoming yeur cha 
c Ky If all be true hes is ſa d.) 
Lovelace cannot deſerve you. If 
can comply, remember it is your 
to comply. They take not, 1 ow", 


© right method with ſo generous 4 1 
© But remember, that there would 
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be any merit in your compliance, if it 

« were not to be againſt your own hking. 
Remember alſo, what is expected from 
a character ſo extraordinary as yours: 

remember, it is in your power to unite 

« or diſunite your whole family for ever. 

6 3 it ſhould at preſent be diſa- 
* agr2eable to you to be thus compelled, 

your prudence, I dare ſav, when you 

$ conſider the matter ſeriouſly, will en- 

able you to get over all prejudices 

© againſt the one, and all prepoſſeſ- 

# (jons in f.vour of the other: and then 

« the obligation you will lay all your fa- 

Emily under, will be not only meritori- 

* ous in you, with regard to them, but in 

a few months very probably, highly ſa- 

$ tisfactory, as well as reputable, to your- 

fe. 

Conſider, my dear Mrs. Norton, ' ſaid 
I, * only conſider, that it is not a ſmall 
thing that is inſiſted upon; nor for a 
' ſhort duration; it is for my {fe con- 
# (ider too, that all this is owing to an 
over bearing brother, who governs e- 
i very-body. Con der how deſirous 1 
am to oblige them, if a fingle life, and 
breaking all correſpondence with the 
man they hate becauſe my brother 
hates him, will do it.” . 

I conſider every thing, my deareſt 
« Miſs : and, added to what I have ſaid, 
do you only conſider, that if by purſu- 
ing your own will, and rejecting therrs, 
you rould be unhappy, you will be de- 
*prived of all that conſolation which 
* thoſe have, who have been directed by 
their parents, although the event prove 
not anſwerable to their wiſhes. 

Inu go, repeated ſhe—* your bro- 
ther will ſay' [and ſhe wept] that l 
' harden you by my whining nonſenſe. It 
*is indeed hard, that ſo much regard 
* ſhould be paid to the 4umours of one 
child; and ſo little to the inclination of 
another. But let me repeat, that it is 
your duty to acquieſce, if you can ac- 
quieſce: your father has given your 
brother's ſchemes kis ſandtion; and 
' they are now 16. Mr. Lovelace, I 
* donbt, is not a man that will juſtify 
your Choice ſo much as he will their dit- 
* like. It is eaſy to ſee that your bro- 
ther has a view in diſcrediting you with 
* all your friends, with your uncles in 
particular: but for that very reaſon, 
you ſhould comply, if poſſible, in order 
to diſconcert his ungenerous meaſures. 
vill pray for you; and that is all I 
*can do for you. 1 muſt now go down, 
and make a report, that you are re- 
* ſolved never. to have Mr. Solmes— 
* Muſt I} — Conſider, my dear Miſs 
| Clary=Muft 1? 


that ſhall be ſhort of forcing my —. 
* into is who never can have any ſhare 
© in my heart. I will try by patient du- 
* ty, by humility, to overcome them. 
* But death will I chuſe, in any ſhape, 
© rather than that man.” | 

* I dread-to godown, “ ſaid ſhe, * with 
* ſo determined an anſwer: they will 
© have no patience with me.—But let me 
© l-ave you with one obſervation, which 
] beg you always to bear in mind. 
© That perſons of prudence, and dif. 
© tinguiſhed talents, Hke yours, ſeem to 
be ſprinkled through the world, to give 
© credit, by their example, to religion and 
© virtue. When ſuch perſons wilfully 
© err, how great muſt be the fault ! How 
© ungrateful to that God, who bleſſed 
them with ſuch talents! What a loſs 
« likewiſe to the world! What a wound 
© to virtue — But this, 1 hope, will ne. 
ver be to be ſaid of Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
« lowe l' | 

I could give herno anſwer, but by my 
tears. And I thought, when the went 
away, the better half of my heart went 
with her. | 

! liſt-ned to hear what reception ſhe 
would meet with below; aud found it 
was juſt fuch a one as ſhe had appre- 
hen ed. 

Vill ſhe, or will ſhe not, be Mrs. 
« Solmes? None of your whining circum- 
© locutions, Mrs. Norton!“ [You may 
« gueſs who ſaid this] Will the, or will 
© the not, comply with her parents will?“ 

This cut ſhort all ſhe was voing to ſay. 

* If 1 myſt ſpeak ſo briefly, Miſs will 
© ſooner die, than have—? 

« Any-body but Lovelace!“ interrupt- 
ed mv brother.—“ This. Madame—this, 
« Sir—41s your meck daughter! this isMrs, 
Norton's ſweet child /— Well, Goody, 
© you may return to your own habitation. 
© I am empowered to forbid you to have 
© any correſpondence with this perverſe 
girl for a month to come, as you value 
© the favour of our whole family, or of 
© any individual of it.” | 

And ſaying this, uncontradifted by 
any-body, he himſelf ſhewed her to the 
door No doubt, with all that air of cruel 
inſult, which the haughty rich can put 
on to the unhappy low, who have not 
pleaſed: them. | 

So here, my dear Ms Howe, am T 
deprived of the'advice of one of the moſt 
pradent and conſcientious women in the 


world, were I to have ever ſo much oc- 


calion for it, I might 
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I might indeed write (as I preſume, 
under your cover) and receive her an- 
ſwers ta what I ſhould write. But ſhould 
ſuch a correſpondence be charged upon 
Her, I know ſhe would not be guilty of 
a falſho6d for the world; nor even of an 
equivogation : and ſhould ſhe own it af- 
ter this prohibition, ſhe would forteit my 
mother's favour for ever. And in my 
dangerous f-ver, ſome time ago, I en- 
gaged my mother to promiſe me, that, 
if [| died before I could do any-thing for 
the good woman, ſhe would ſet her above 
want for the reſt of her life, ſhould her 


eyes fail her, or ſickneſs beſall her, and 


ſhe could not provide for herſelf, as ſhe 
row (0 prettily does by her tme needle- 
works. | 5 
What meaſures will they fall upon 
next — Will they not recede when they 
fiad that it muſt be a rooted antipathy, 
and nothing elſe, that could make a tem- 
per not naturally jnflextble, ſo ſturdy? 
Adieu, my dear. Be you happy !— 
To 4now that it is in your power to be 
ſo, is all that ſeems wanting to make you 
ſo. . CL. IIXRLO WE. 


LETTER XL 


MISS CLAKISSA HARLOWE, TO iss 
| HOWE, 


{iy conTiNUATION OF THE SUBJECT IN 
LETTER XXXVII1,}] 


Will now, tho»gh midnight, (for I 
have no fleep in my eyes) reſume the 
ſubject I was forced fo abruptly to quit; 
and will obey yours, Mifs Lloyd's, Miſs 
Campion's, and Miſs Biddulph's call, 
with as much. temper as my divided 
thoughts will admit. The dead ſtillne fs 
of this folemn hour will 1 hope contri- 
bute to calm my diſturbed mind. 
In order to acquit mytelt of ſo heavy 
a charge as that of having reſerves to fo 
dear a friend, I will acknowledge (and 
I thought I had aver and over) that it 
is owing to my particular ſituation, if 
Mr. Lovelace appears to me in a toler- 
able |ght: and 1 take upon me to ſay; 
that had they oppoſed him to a man of 
fenſe, of virtue, of generoſity ; one who 
enjoyed his fortune with credit; who 
hal a tenderneſs in his nature for the 
culumities of others, which would have 


given a moral aſſurance, that he would | 


have been ſtill leſs wanting in grateful 
returns to an obliging ſpirit—had they 
oppoſed fuc'ta man as this to Mr. Love- 
ace, and ben as earncit to have me 


muſelf, if they would have hadreaton to 
ten me” with, that invincible obitinagy 
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married, as now they are, 1 do not know 


whatever had been the figure of the man; 
ſince the heart is what we women ſhould 
judge by in the choice we make, as the 
beft ſecurity for the party's good beha- 
viour in every relation of lite. 
But, ſituated as J am, thus perſecuted 
and driven; I own to you, that I have 
now-and-then had a little more difficulty 


Lovelace's tolerable qualities, to kee 
up my diſlike to him for his others. 

You ſay, I muſt have argued with 
myſelf in his favour, and in his disfa- 
vour, on a ſuppoſition, that I might 
poſſibly be one day his. I own that 1 
have : and thus called upon by my 
deareſt friend, I will ſet betore you both 

arts of the argument. ') 

And firit, whet occurred to me in lis fa. 
vor. 

At his introduction into our family 
his negative virtues were inſiſted upon: 
—he was no gameſter; no horſe- racer; 
no fox- hunter; no drinker. My poor 
aunt Hervey had, in confidence, given 
us to apprehend much diſagreeable evil 
(eſpecially to a wife of the leaſt delicacy) 
trom-a wine lover: and common ſenſe 
inſtructed us, that ſobriety in a man is 
no ſmall point to be ſecured, when ſo 
many miſchiefs happen daily from ex- 
*cels, I remember, that my filter made 
the moſt of this favourable circumitance 
in his character while ſhe had any hopes 
ot him. 

He was never thought to be a nig- 
gard ; not even ungenerous : nor when 
his conduct came to be enquired into, 


So far was it a laudable pride] ſecured 
him from that. Then he was ever rea- 
dy to own his errors. He was no jeſter 
upon ſacred things: poor Mr. Wyer- 
ley's fault; who ſeemed to think, that 
there was wit in ſuying bold things, 
which would ſhock a ſer ions mind. His 
converſation with us was always unex+ 
ceptionable ; even chaſtely ſo; which 
be his actions what they would, ſhewed 
him capable of being influenced by de. 
cent Company ; and that he might pro+ 
| bably therefore be a /ed man, rather 
than a leader, in other company. And 
one late inſtance, fo late as laſt Saturday 
evening, has raiſed him not a little in 
my opinion, with regard to this point 
ot good (und at the ſame time, of manly} 
behaviour. x | ; 

As to the advantage of birth, that 
is of his ſide, above any man who hay 
been found out for me, If we may 


judge by that expreſſion of his, which 


which they lay to my charge. And this 


than 1 wiſhed for, in paſſing by Mr: 
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an extravagant, a {quanderer ; his pride 
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vou were pleaſed with at the time; 


That upon true quality, and hereditary 


diſtinction, if good ſenſe were not want- 
ing, hononr ſat es eaſy as kts glove ; That, 
with as familiar an air, was his familiar 


exprefſion ; while none but the proſper · 


ous upſtart, MUSHROOMED into. rank 


(another of his peculiars) was arrogant- | 


jr proud of it.—If, 1 ſay, we may 
judge of him by this, we ſhall conclude 
in hs favour, that he knows what ſort 
af behaviour is to be expected from 


perſous of birth, whether he act up to 
it or not, Conviction is half way to 
with licence to inſult me? Will he, as 
he has not a fer, permit his couſins | 


ameadment. 

His fortunes in poſſeſſion are hand- 
ſome ; in expectation, ſplendid : ſo no- 
thing need be ſaid on that ſubject. 

But it is impoſſible, ſay ſome, that he 
ſhould make a tender or kind huſband, 
Thoſe who are for impoſing upon me 
{uch a man as Mr. Solmes, and by me- 


thods fo violent, are not intitled to 


make this objection. But now, on this 
{ubject, let me tell you how I have 


argued with myfelf—PFor ſtill you muſt 


remember, that I am upon the exte- 
auating part of his Character. 

A great deal of the treatment a wife 
may expect from him, will poſſibly de- 
ped upon herſelf, Perhaps ſhe muſt 
gracdiſe as well as promiſe obedience, to a 
man lo little uſed to cogtroul ; and muſt 
be careful to oblige, And what huſ- 
band expects not this ?—The more per- 
taps if he had not reaſon to aſſure him- 
{elf of the preferable love of his wite be. 
tore ſhe became fuch. And how much 
ehcrand pleafanter to obey the man of 
ker choice, if he ſhould be even unrea- 
lonable ſometimes, than one ſhe would 
not have had, could ſhe have avoided it ? 
Then, I thiak, as the men were the 
tramers of the matrimonial office, and 
made obedtence a part of the woman's vow, 
he ought not, even in policy, to ſhew 
him, that ſhe can break through e part 
ot the contract, (however lightly ſhe 
may think of the inſtance) leſt e ſhould 
tke it into his head (himſelf is judge) 
to think as lightly. of other points, which 
he may hold more important—But in- 
"on no point ſo ſolemaly vowed can be 
hit. 
Ius principled, and acting accord - 
ingly, what a wretch muſt that huſband 
be, who could treat ſuch a wife brutal- 
Wil Lovelace's ./ be the only 
perſon to whom he will not pay the 
late ful debt of civility and good-man- 
ners? He is allowed to be brave: who 
wer knew a brave man, if a man of 


4%, an univerfally bale map? And 
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how much the gentleneſs of our ſex, 


and the manner of our training up and 


education, make us need the protection 
of the brave, and the countenance of the 
| generous, let the general approbation' 
; which we are all ſo naturally inclined to 
give to men of that character, teſtify. 
At worſt, will he confine me priſoner 
to my chamber? Will he deny me the 
; Viſits of my deareſt friend, and forbid 
nie to correſpond} with her? Will he 
take from me the miſtreſsly manage- 
ment, which T had not faultily dif- 
charged? Will he {et a fervant over me, 


Montague, or world either of thoſe la- 
dies accept of a permiſſion, to inſult and 
tyrannize over me?—]t cannot be.— 
Why then,” think I often, © do you 
; © tempt me, O my cruel friends, to try 
the difference?“ 8 

And then has the ſecret pleaſure in- 
truded itſelf, to be able to reclaim ſuch 
à man to the paths of virtue and honour: 
to be a ſecondary means, if I were to 
be his, of ſaying him, and preventing 
the miſchiefs ſo enterprizing a creature 
might otherwiſe be guilty of, it he be 
ſuch a one. 

When I have thought of him in theſe 
| lights, (and that as a man of ſenſe he 
will ſooner ſee his errors, than _— 
I own to you that I have had ſome di 
ficulty to avoid taking the path they ſo 
violently endeavour to make me ſhun : 
and all that command of my paſſions 


* 


,, 


greateſt praiſe, and, in ſo young a crea- 
ture, as my diſtinction, has hardly been 
lufficient for me. . 
| And let me add, that the favour of 
his relations (all dut himſelf unexceps 
| tionable) has made a good deal of ad- 
| ditional weight throws into the fame 
ſcale, | 
But now, in his disfavour. When I 
have reflected upon the prohibition of 
my parents; the giddy appearanee, diſ- 
graceful to our ſex, that ſuch a prefers 
ence would have; that there is no man- 
ner of likelihood, enflamed by the ren- 
counter, and upheld by art and ambi- 
tion on my brother's ſide, that ever the 
anmmolity will be got over; that I muſt 
theretore he at perpetual variance with 
all my own family; that I muſt go te 
im, and to 4s, as an obliged and halt- 
fortuned perſon ; that ns averſion to 
them all is as ſtrong as theirs to him 
that his whole family are hated for bis 
| fake ; they hating ours in return: that 
| he has a very immoral character as to 
women ; 


—_ 
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which has been attributed to me as my 
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women; that knowing this, it is a high 
degree of impurity to think of joining 
in wedlock with ſuch a man; that he is 
young, unbroken, his paſſions unſub- 
dued; that he is violent in his temper, 
yet artful; I am afraid vindictive too;“ 
that ſuch an huſband might unſettle me 
in all my own principles, and hazard my 
future hupes; that his own relations, 
two excellent aunts, and an uncle, from 
whom he has ſuch large expectations, 
have no influence upon him ; that what 
tolerable qualities he has, are founded 
more in pride than in virtue: that al- 
lowing, as he does, the excellency of 
moral precepts, and believing the doc- 
trine of future rewards and puniſhments, - 
he can live as if he deſpiſed the one, and 
defied the other ; the probability that 
the taint ariling from ſuch free princi- 
ples, may go down into the manners of 
poſterity ; that I knowing theſe things, 
and the importance of them, ſhould be 
more inexcuſable than one who knows 
them not, ſince an error againſt judg- 
ment is worſe, infinitely worſe, than an 
error in judgment. — Reflecting upon 
theſe gy I cannot help conjuring 
you, my dear, to pray with me, and to 
pray for me, that I may not be puſhed 
upon ſuch indiſcreet meaſures, as will 
render me inexcuſable to myſelf : for 
that is the teſt, after all. The world's 
opinion ought to be but a ſecondary 
conlideration. 7 | 

I have ſaid in his praiſe, that he is 
extremely ready to own lis errors: but 
I have ſometimes made a great draw- 
— upon this article, in his disfavour ; 

aving been ready to apprehend, that 
this ingenuouſneſs may poſſibly be attri- 
butable to two cauſes, neither of them, 
by any means, creditable to him. The 
one, that his vices are ſo much his ma- 
ſters, that he attempts not to conquer 
them; the other, that he may think it 
policy, to give up one half of his cha- 
racter, to ſave the other, when the whole 
may be blameable: by this means, ſilen- 
ging by acknowledgment the objections 
he cannot anſwer; which may give him 
the praiſe of ingenuouſneſs, when he can 
obtain no other; and when the challenged 
proof might bring out, upon diſcuſſion, 
other evils. Thete, you will allow, are 
ſevere conſtructions; but every-thing 
his eneniies {ay of him cannot be falle. 

I will proceed by-and-by, 


Sourriuts we have both thonght 
him one of the. moſt undeſigning merely 
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ever converſed with. So that when in 
one viſit we have imagined we fathom 
ed him, in the next he has made ug 
ready to give him up as impenetrable. 
This impenetrableneſs, my dear, is to 
be put among the ſhades in his character. 
—Yet, upon the whole, you have been 
ſo far of his party, that you have con- 
teſted, that his principal fault is over. 
frankneſs, and too much regardleſſneſs 
of appearances, and that he is too giddy 
to be very artful: you would have it, 
that at te time he lays any thing good, 
he means u hat he ſpeaks; that his vari. 
ableneſs and levity are conſtitutional, 
owing to found health, and to a ſoul and 
body [thai was your obſervation] fitted 
for and pleaſed with each other. And 
hence you concluded, that could this 
conſentanconſneſs Las you call it} of cor. 
— and animal faculties be pointed 

y diſcretion; that is to ſay, could bis 
vivacity be confined within the pale of 
but moral obligations; he would be far 
from rejectible as a companion for life, 
But I uſed then to ſay, and 1 ſhll am 
of opinion, that he wants a heart and 
if he does, he wants every-thing. A 
wrong head may be convinced, ma 
have a right turn given it : but whois 
able to give a heart, if a heart be want. 
ing? Divine Grace, working a miracle, 
or next to a miracle, can only change a 
bad heart. Should not — the man 
who is but. fuſpeFed of ſuch a one? 
What, O what, do parents do, when 
they endeavour to force a child's incli- 
nation, but make her think better than 
otherwiſe the would think of a man 
obnoxious to themſelves, and perhaps 
whoſe character will not ſtand examina- 
tion? 

I have ſaid, that I think Mr. Love. 
Jace a vindictive nian : upon my word, 
L have ſometimes doubted, whether his 
perſeverance in his addreſſes to me has 
not been the more obſtinate, ſince he 
has found himfelf ſo diſagreeable my 
friends. From that time I verily thin 
he has been the more feryent in them; 
yet courts them not, but ſets them # 
defiance. For this indeed he plead! 
diſintereſtedneſs; CI am ſure he cannot 
| oliteneſs] and the more plauſibly, 3 
he is apprized of the ability they have 
to make it worth his while to court 
them. It is true he has declared, and 
with too much reaſon, for there would 
be no bearing him) that the loweſt ſub- 
miſſions on his part would not be ac+ 
cepted; and to oblige me, has offeredto 


"witty men we ever knew; at other 
times one of the deepeſt creatures we 
2 . ; 


ſeek a reconciliation with them, if | 
would give him hope of ſuccels. 
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As to his behaviour at church, the 
Sunday be fore laſt, I lay no ſtreſs upon 


that, becauſe 1 doubt there was too 


much outward pride in his intentional hu- 
mility, or Shorey, who is not his ene- 
my, could not have miſtaken it. 

do not think him ſo deeply learned 
in human nature, or in ethicks, as 
ſome have thought him. Don't you re- 
member how he ſtared at the followin 
trite obſervations, which eve — 
could have furniſhed him with? Com- 
plaining as he did, in a half- menacin 
ſtrain, of the obloquies raiſed — 
him— That if he were innocent, he 
ſnould deſpiſe the obloquy: if not, re- 
venge would not wipe off his guilt.— 
That nobody ever thought of turning 
a (word into a ſponge ! — That it was in 
his own power by reformation of an er- 
ror laid to his charge by an enemy, to 
make that enemy one of his beſt friends; 
and (which was the nobleſt revenge in 
the world) againſt hes toi; fince an ene- 
my would not wf him to be without 
the faults he taxed him with. 

But the intention, he ſaid, was the 
wound. | 

How fo, I afked him, when that can- 
not wound without the application? That 
the adverſary only held the ſword : he 
himſelf pointed it to his breaſt—And 
wliy ſhould he mortally reſent that ma- 
lice, which he might be the better for 
as long as he lived ?— What could be 
the reading he has been ſaid to be maſter 
of, to wonder, as he did, at theſe obſer- 
Yations ? 

But, indeed, he muſt take pleaſure in 
revenge; and yet holds others to be in- 
excuſable for the ſame fault. 
however, the only one who can ſee how 
truly blameable thoſe errors are in ano- 
ther, which they hardly think ſuch in 
themſelves, a 

From theſe conſiderations; from theſe 
ever-batances; it was, that I ſaid, in a 
former, that I would not be in love with 
this man for the world: and it was go- 
ing further than prudence would war- 
rant, when I was for compounding with 
you, by the words conditional lthing ; 
which you ſo humorouſly rally. 
Well, but, methinks you fay, what 
is all this to the purpofe ? This is ſtill 
but reaſoning ; but, if you are in love, 
you are; and love, like the vapours, is 
the deeper rooted for having no ſuffi- 
cient cauſe aſſignable for it's hold. And 
fo you call upon me again, to have no 
reſerves, and ſo-forth. 

Why then, my dear, if you will have 
of think, that, with all his prepon- 
9.9. 
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He is not, 
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derating faults, I like him better than I 
ever thought I ſhould like him ; and, 
thoſe faults conſidered, better perhaps 
than / ought to like him. And 1 believe, 
it is poſſible for the perfecution I labour 
under, to induce me to like him ſtill 
more —Eſpecially while I can recollect 
to his advantage our laſt interview, and 
as every day produces ſtronger inſtances 
of tyranny, I will call it, on the other 
ſide.—In a. word, I will frankly own, 
(ſince you cannot think any thing I ſay 
too explicit) that were he now but a 
moral man, I would prefer him to all 
the men 1 ever ſaw. 
So that this is but conditional lihin 

ſtill, you'll ſay.— Nor, 1 hope, is it 


more. I never was in /ove, as it is called; 


and whether this be it, or not, I muſt 
ſubmit to you. But will venture to think 
it, if it be, no ſuch mighty monarch, no 
fuch unconquerable power, as I have 
heard it repreſented ; and it muſt have 
met with greater encouragement than 1 
think 1 have given it, to be abſolutely 
unconquerable Since 1 am perſuaded, 
that I could vet, without a throb, moſt 
willingly give up the one man to get rid 
of the other. 

But now to be a little more ſerious 
with you: if, my dear, my particularl 
— ſituation had driven (or led, 1 
you pleaſe) me into a {king of the man; 
and if that liking #ad, in your opinion, 
inclined me to love him; ſhould you, 
whoſe mind is ſuſceptible of the moit 
friendly impreſſions; who have ſuch 
high notions of the delicacy which ought 
to be obſerved by our ſex in theſe mat- 
ters; and who actually do enter ſo deepl 
into the diſtreſſes of one you love ſhoul 
you have puſhed ſo far that unhappy 
friend on ſo very nice a ſubject ?—Eſpe- 


cially, when I aitned not (as you could 


againft being found out, Had you rallied 
me by word of mouth in the manner 
you do, it might have been more in 
character; eſpecially, if your friend's 
diſtreſſes had been ſurmounted; and if 
ſhe had affected prudiſh airs in revolv- 


prove 0 ifty inſtances, it ſeems) to guard 
* 


ing the ſubject: but to ſit down to write - 


it, as methinks I ſee you, with a glad - 
dened eye, and with all the archneſs of 
exultation — Indeed, my dear, 2 1 
take notice of it, rather for the ſake of 
your own generoſity, than for my ſake 
for, as I have faid, I love your raillery) 
it is not ſo very pretty ; the delicacy of 


the ſubject, and the delicacy of your own 


mind, conſidered. 


I lay down my pen here, that you may 


conſider of it alitye, it you pleaſe. 
ES I KESUMRE, 
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I RESUME, to give you my opinion of 
the force which figure or perſon ought to 
have upon our ſex : and this I ſhall do 
both generally as to the other ſex, and 
particularly as to this man ; whence you 
will be able to recollect how far my 
friends are in the right, or inthe wrong, 
when they attribute a good deal of pre- 
judice in favour of one man, and in dis- 
favour of the other, on the ſcorę of 
figure. But, firſt, let me obſerve, That 
they ſee abundant reaſon, on comparing 
Mr. Lovelace and Mr. Solmes together, 
to believe that this may be a conſideration 
with me; and therefore they believeit 18. 

There is certainly ſomething very 
plauſible and attractive, as well as cre- 
ditable to a woman's chozce in figure. It 
ny a favourable impreſſion at firſt 
fight, in which we wiſh to be confirmed: 
and if, upon further acquaintance, we 
find reaſon ſo to be, we are pleaſed with 
our judgment, and like the perſon the 
better, for having given us cauſe to 
compliment our own ſagacity, in our firſt- 
lighted impreſſions. But, nevertheleſs, 
it has been generally a rule with me, to 
ſuſpect a fine figure, both in man and 
woman; and I have had a good deal of 
reaſon to approve my rule—With regard 
to men eſpecially; who ought to value 
themſelves rather upon their intellectual 
than perſonal qualities. For, as to our 
ſex, if a fine woman ſhould be led by the 
opinion of the world, to be vain and con- 
ceited upon her form and features ; and 
thattoſuchadegree, as to have neglected 
the more material and more durable re- 
commendations ;. the world will be ready 
to excuſe her; ſince a pretty fool, in all 
ſhe ſays, and in all ſhe does, will pleaſe, 
we know not why. | 

But who would grudge this pretty fool 
her ſhort day ! Since, with her ſummer's 
8 when her butterfly flutters are over, 

nd the winter of age and furrows ar- 
rives, ſhe will feel the juſt effects of hav- 
ing neglected to cultivate her better fa- 
culties: for then, like another Helen, 
ſhe will be unable to bear the reflexion 
even of her own-glaſs; and being ſunk 
into the inſigniſicance of a mere old woman, 
ſhe will be entitled to the contempts 
which follow that character. While the 
4 ſcreet matron, who carries up [we will 
not, in ſuch a one's caſe, ſay down] into 
advanced lite, the ever-amiable charac- 
ter of virtuous prudence, and uſeful ex- 
pe euce, finds ſolid veneration take place 
vf airy admiration, and more than ſup— 

ly the want of it. | 

But for a man to be vain of 1's perſon, 
how efterninate! If ſuch a one happens 
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to have genius, it ſeldom ſtrikes deep 
into intelfectual ſubjects. His outſide 
uſually runs away with him. To adorn 
and, perhaps, intending to adorn, to ren? 
der ridiculous, that perſon, takes upall 
his attention, All he does is perſonal; 
that is to ſay, for himſelf, all he admire 
is himſelf: and in ſpite of the correc. 
tion of the ſtage, which ſo often and fo 
juſtly expoſes a coxcomb, he uſuall 
dwindles down, and ſinks into that cha. 
racter; and, of conſequence, become; 
the ſcorn of one ſex, and the jeſt of the 
other. | 

This is generally the caſe of your fine 
figures of men, and of thoſe who value 
themſelvęs on dreſs and outward appear. 
' ance; whence it is, that I repeat, that 
mere perſon in a man, is a deſpicable con. 
ſideration. But if a man, befides figure, 
has learning, and ſuch talents, as would 
have diſtinguiſhed him, whatever were 
his form ; then indeed perſon is an addi. 
tion: and if he has not run too egregi. 
ouſly into ſelf-admiration, and it he haz 
preſerved his morals, he is truly a valu- 
able being. 

Mr. Lovelace has certainly taſte; and, 
as far as I amable todetermine, he has 
judgment in moſt of the politer arts. But 
although he has a humorous way of car- 
rying it oft, yet one may ſee, that he va. 
lues himſelf not a little, both on his per. 
ſon and his parts, and even upon his 
dreſs; and yet he has ſo happy an eaſe 
in the latter, that it ſeems to be the leaſt 

art of his ſtudy. And as tothe former, 
' ſhould hold myſelf inexcuſable, if! 
were to add to his vanity by ſhewingthe 
leaſt regard for what is too evidently o 
. | 
And now, my dear, let me aſk you; 
Have I come up to your expectation ? If 
I have not, when' my mind 1s more at 
eaſe, I will endeavour to 2 you bet, 
ter, For, methinks, my ſentences drag; 
my ſtile creeps; my imagination is ſunk; 
my ſpirits ſerve me not; only to tell you, 
That whether I have more or leſs, 1 am 
wholly devoted to the commands of my 
dear Miſs Howe. f 

P. S. The inſolent Betty Barnes has 
juſt now fired me anew, by reportingtd 
me the following expreſſions of the hide- 
ous creature, Solmes—That he is fare0l 
the coy girl; and that with little labour is 
hinſelf. That be I ever ſo averſe to hin 
betorehand, he can depend upon mf 
2 and it would be a pleaſure to 
um to fee by what N degrees I ſhall 
come to. [ Horrid wretch 1} That tvs 
Sir Oliver's obſervation, who knew the 


| world perfectly well, that fear was a 2 


— 


ter ſecurity than love, for a woman's good 
behaviour to her huſband ; although, 
for his part, to ſuch a fine creature 
ſtruly] he would try what love would 
do; for a few weeks at leaſt; being un- 
willing to believe what the old knight 
uſed to yver, That fondneſs ſpoils more 
wives than it makes good. 

What think yon, my dear, of ſuch a 
wretch as this! tutored, too, by that old 
ſurly miſogyniſt, as he was deemed, Sir 
Oliver ? 


LETTER XL 
| MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| HOWE, 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21. 
OW willingly would my dear mo- 
ther ſhew kindneſs to me, were 
ſhe permitted! None of this perſecution 
ſhould I labour under, I am ſure, it that 
regard were paid to her prudence and 
fine underſtanding, which they ſo well 
deſerve, Whether owing to her, or to 
my aunt, or to both, that a new trial 
was to be made upon me, 1 cannot tell ; 
but this morning her Shorey delivered 
into my hand the following condeſcend- 
vg letter. 


MY DEAR GIRL, : 
FOR ſol muſt ſtill call you; ſince 
U dear you may be to me, in every ſenſe 
' of the word—We have taken into par- 
(ticular conſideration, ſome hints that 
'fell yeſterday from your good Norton, 
tas if we had not, at Mr. Solmes's firſt 
application, treated you with that con- 
'deſcenhon, wherewith we have in all 
'other inſtances treated you. If it even 
* tad been ſo, my dear, you were not ex- 
you; Wh cuſeable to be wanting in your part, and 
T's KITE yourſelf to oppoſe your father's 
re at will in a point into which he had 
bet, entered too far, to recede with honour, 
drag; WH But all yet may be well. On your ſingle 
unk; N will, my child, depends all our happineſs. 
| you, * Your father permits me to el you, 
| am chat if you now at laſt comply with his 
of m expectations, all paſt diſo ligations 
' ſhall be buried in oblivion, as if they 
had never been: but withal, that this 
s the laſt time that that grace will be 
offered you. | ; a 
I hinted to you, you muſt remem- 
ber, that patterns of the richeſt ſilks 
were ſent for, They are come. And 
as they are come, your father, to ſhew 
how much he is determined, will have 
me ſend them up to you. I could 
'lave wiſhed they might not have 
'Xcompanied this letter—But there is 
a0 great matter in that, 1 mult tell 
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© you, that your delicacy is not to be 
quite ſo much regarded, as I had once 
© thought it deſerved to be. 

© Theſe are the neweſt, as well as rich- 
© eſt, that we could procure ; anſwerable 
to our ſtation in the world; anſwerable 
to the fortune, additional to your grand- 
© father's eſtate, deſigned you; arid to 
the noble ſettlements agreed upon. 

© Your father intends you ſix ſuits 
© (three of them dreſſed ſuits) at his own 
© expence. You have an entire new ſuit; ' 
© and one beſides, which I think you 
© never wore but twice. As the new ſuit 
is rich, if you chuſe to make that one 
* of the ſix, your father will preſent you 
with an hundred guineas in lieu. 

Mr. Solmes intends to preſent you 
* with a ſet of jewels. As you have your 
* grandmother's and your own, if you 
* chule to have the former new ſet, and 
to make them ſerve, his preſent will be 
made in money; a very round ſum— 
* which will be given in full property to 
© yourſelf; beſides a fine annual allow- ' 


* ance for pin-money, as it is called. 


* So that your objection againſt the ſpirit 
of a man you think worle of than it de- 
t ſerves, will, have no weight; but you 
will be more independent than'a wife 
* of leſs diſcretion than we attribute to 
© you, perhaps ought to be. You know 
«© full well, that I, who firſt and laſt 


© brought a ſtill larger fortune into the 
family than you will carry to Mr. 


© Solmes, had not a proviſion made me 
© of near this that we have made for you. 


Where people marryto their liking, 


© terms are the leaſt things ſtood upon 


© Yet ſhould I be ſorry if you cannot (to 


«£ oblige us all) overcome a diſlike. 


Wonder not, Clary, that I write to 
«you thus plainly and freely upon this 
© ſubject. Your behaviour hitherto has 
© been ſuch, that we have had no oppor- 


*tunity of entering minutely into the 
« ſubject with you. Yet, after all that 
© has paſſed between you and me in con- 
«yerſation, and between you and your 
© uncles by letter, you have no room to 
© doubt what is to be the conſequence. 
Either, child, we muſt give up our 
© authority, or you your humour. You 
* cannot expect the one. We have all 
© the reaſon in the world to expect the 
other. You know I have told you more 
© than once, that you mult reſolve to have 
«© Mr. Solmes, or never to be looked 
upon as our child. 


The draught of the ſettlements you 


© may ſee whenever you will. We think 
© there can be no room for objection to 
* any of the articles. There is ſtal more 
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8 in them in our family's. favour, than 
* was ſtipulated at firſt, when your aunt 
* talked of them to you. More ſo, in- 


* deed, than we could have alked. If, 


upon peruſal of them, you think any 
« alteration neceſſary, it ſhall be made. 
Do, my dear girl, ſend to me within 
* this day or two, or rather 4 me, for 
© the peruſal of them. 

As a, certain perſon's appearance at 
* church ſo lately, and what he gives out 
* every where, make us extremely un- 
© eaſy, and as that uneaſinefs will con- 
* tinue while you are ſingle, you muſt 
not wonder that a ſhort day is intended. 


»»This day- fortnight we deſign it to be, 


*if you. have no objection to make that 
© I ſhall approve of. But if you deter- 
* mine as we would have you, and ſignify 
* it to us, we ſhall not ftand with you for 
* a week or fo. 

© Your ſightlineſs of perſon may per- 
* haps make ſome think this alliance diſ- 
* paraging. But I hope you will not put 


uch a perſonal value upon yourſelf: if 


* you do, it will indeed be the leſs won- 


Ader that perſorr ſhould weigh with you 


* (however, weak. the conſideration !) in 
another man. 
« Thus, we. parents, in juſtice, ought 
* to judge; that our two daughters are 
* equally dear and valuable to us; if ſo, 
* why ſhould C ariſſa think that a diſpa- 
* ragement, which Arabella would not 
© (nor we for her) have thought any, had 
the addreſs been made to her ?—You 
* will know what I mean by this, with- 
out my explaining myſelf farther. 
« Signify to us, now, therefore, your 
* compliance with our wiſhes. And 
then there is an end of your confine- 
ment. An act of oblivion, as I may 
*call it, ſhall paſs upon all your former 
© refractorineſs:; and you will once more 
make us happy in you, and in one ano- 
ther. You may, in this caſe, directly 
come down to your father and me, in 
© his ſtudy; where we will give you our 
opinions of the patterns, with our 
© hearty forgiveneſs and bleſſings.” 
Come, be a good child, as you uſed 
© to be, my Clariſſa, 1 have (notwith- 
* ttanding your paſt behaviour, and the 
© hopeleilneſs which ſome have expreſſed 
«in your compliance) undertaken this 
© one time more for you: Diſcredit not 
« my hopes, my dear girl. I have pro- 
* miſed never more to interfere between 
your father and you, if this my moſt 
©earneit application ſucceed not. I ex- 


© pect you down, love. Your father ex- 
Cpects you down, But be ſure don't let 
: — ſee any thing uncheertul in your 
* 2 K 
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compliance. If you come, I willclaf 
you to my fond heart, with as 

© pleaſure as ever I preſſed you to it in 
my whole life. You don't know what 
| © I have ſuffered within theſe few weeks 
© paſt; nor ever will be able to gueſs, 
till you come to be in my ſituation ; 
© which is that of a fond and indulgent 
© mother, praying night and day, and 
* ſtruggling to preſerve, againſt the at. 
| *tempts of more ungovernable ſpiri 

| © the peace and union of her family, 

| * But you know the terms. Come 
* notnear us, if you reſolve to be undu- 
*tiful : but this, after what I havewrit« 
ten, I hope you cannot de. ; 
If you come directly, and, as I ſaid, 
„ cheerfatly, as if your heart were in your 
duty, (and you told me it was free, you 
know) I ſhall then, as I ſaid, give you 
the moſt tender proofs, how much 1 am 
| © your truly affettionate mother.” / 


| Think for me, my deareft friend, 
how I muſt be affected by this letter; 
the contents of it are ſo ſurprizingly ter- 
riftying, yet ſo ſweetly urged !— 0 
* why,” cried I to myſelf, am 1 obliged 
to undergo this ſevere conffict between 
* a command that I cannot obey, and 
language ſo condefcendi: |, ly. moving! 
* —Could I have been ſure of being 
* ſtruck dead at the altar before the ce - 
* remony had given the man I hate atithe 
to my vows, I think I could have ſub- 
© mitted to have been led to it. But to 
think of living with and living for 2 
man one abhors, what a: ſad thing is 
© that ?? | 

And then, how could the glare of 
habit and ornament be ſuppoſed an in- 
ducement to one, who has always held, 
that the principal view of agood wifein 
the adorning of her perſon, ought to be, 
to preſerve the affection of her huſband, 
and to da credit to his choice; and that 
the ſhould be even fearful of attracting 
the eyes of others -In this view, mutt 
not the very richneſs of the patterns add 
to my diſgufts ?—Great encouragement, 
indeed, to think of adorning one's {ell 
to-be the wife of Mr. Solmes / 

Upon the whole; it was not poſſible 
| for me to go down upon the- preſcribed 
condition. Do you think it was ?— 
to write, if my letter would have bees 
read, what could 1 write that would be 
admitted, and after what I had written 
and faid to ſo little effect? 

I walked - backward and forward. 1 
threw down with diſdain the patterns. 
Now to my cloſet retired I; then quit · 


ting it, threw myfelt upon 3 


TI 
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hen upon this chair, then upon that; 
en into one window, then into ano» 
ter—l knew not what to do !—And 
chile 1 was in this ſuſpence, havin 
ain taken up the letter to re-peruſe 
@ Betty came in, and reminded me, by 
der, that my papa and mamma waited 
vr me in my father's ſtudy. 

(Tell my mamma,” faid I, that I 
beg the favour of ſeeing her here for. 
ane moment; or to permit me to at- 
end her any-where by herſelf.” 

| liſtened at the ſtajrs-head—* You 
ie, my dear, how it is,” cried my fa- 
her, very angrily: all your conde- 
i{cenſion (as your indulgence hereto- 
(fore) is thrown away. You blame your 
u violence, as you call it;“ ¶ I had ſome 
tuſure in hearing this) © but nothing elſe 
eil do with her. You ſhall not ſee 
ther alone. Is my preſence an excep- 
on to the bold creature? 

(Tell her,“ ſaid my mother to Betty, 
'he knows upon what terms ſhe may 
come down to us. Nor will I ſee her 
pon any other.“ 

The maid brought me this anſwer. 
und recourſe to my pen and ink; but 
[trembled ſo, that I could not write, 
vr knew I what to fay, had I had ſtea- 
ter fingers. At laſt Betty brought 
de theſe lines from my tather. | 


"'UNDUTIFUL AND PERVERSE CLARI89A, 
NO condeſcenſion, I ſee, will move 
ou. Your mother ſhajl not ſee you; 
'nor- will I, Prepare, however, to 
"oy, You know our pleaſure. Your 
'wcle Antony, your brother, and your 
liter, and your favourite Mrs. Norton, 
call fee the ceremony performed pri- 
rately at your uncle's chapel. And 
ohen Mr. Solmes can introduce you 
o us, in the temper we wiſh to behold 
ou in, we may perhaps forgive /:s 
ite, although we never can, in any 
der character, our perverſe daughter, 
As it will be fo privately performed, 
oaths and equipage may be provi- 
ied afterwards. So prepare to go to 
'vur uncle's for an early day in next 
"eek, We will not fee you till all is 
deer: and we will have it over the 
oder, in order to-ſhorten the time of 
our deſerved confinement, and our 
on trouble in contending with ſuch 
i rebel as you have been of late. Iwill 
"ear no pleas, I will receive no letter, 
vr expoſtulation, Nor fhall you hear 
om me any more till you have changed 

our name to my liking, This from 
« Tour incenſed father." 


li cas reſolution be adhered to, then 
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will my father never ſee me more. 


For I will never be the wife: of that 


Solmes |—1I will die firſt! 
| TURBSDAY EVENING. 
HE, this Solmes, came hither ſoon 
after I had received my father's letter. 
He ſent up to beg leave to wait upon me 
—[ wonder at his aſſurance! | * 
I ſaid to Betty, who brought me this 
meſſage, Let him reſtore an unhappy 
© creature to her father aud mother, and 


then I may hear what he has to ſay. 


© But if my. friends will not fee me on 
© his account, I will not {ce- m upon his 
0]. 

© hope, Miſs,“ faid Betty, * you will 
© not ſend me down with this anſwer. 
« He is with your papa and mamma; 

© am driven to defpair,” ſaid I. Ican- 
© not be uſed worſe. I will not fee him.“ 

Down the went with my anſwer. She 
pretended, it ſeems, to be loth to repeat 
it: ſo was commanded out of her affected 
reſerves, and gave it in it's full force, 

O how 1 heard my father ſtorm! 

They were all together, it ſeems, in 
his ſtudy. My brother was for having 
me turned out of the houſe that moment, 
to Lovelace, and my evil deſtiny, My 
mother was pleafed to put'in a gentle 
word for me; I know not what it was 
but thus ſhe was anſwered—* My dear, 
this is the moſt provoking thing in the 
world in woman of your good ſenſe! 
Io love a rebel, as well as if ſhe were 
« dutiful. What encouragement for,du- 
ty is this ?—Have I not loved her as: 
well as ever you did? And why am 1 
changed? Would to the Lord, your 
© ſex knew how to diſtinguiſh1 It is 
plain, that ſhe relies upon her power 
© over you. The fond mother ever 
* made a hardened child P | 

She was pleaſed, however, to blame 
Betty, as the wench owned, for giving” 
my anſwer it's full force. But my father 
praiſed her for it. 

The wench ſays, that he would have 
come up in his wrath, at my refuſing” 
to ſee Mr. Solmes, had not my brotker 
and titer prevailed upon him to the coa- 
trary. 

I with he had !—And, were it not for” 
his own ſake, that he had killed me 

Mr. Solmes condeſcended [I am 


mightily obliged to him, truly !] 10 


plead for me. 
They are all in tumults! How it win 
end, I know not—I am quite weary of 
my life—So happy, till within theſe few ' 
weeks —50 miſerable now! 
Well, indeed, might my mother ſay; ' 
that. I ſhould have ſevere trials. ö 
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P. S The ediot [ſuch a one am treated 
like !] is N. as I may ſay, by my 
brother and ſiſter. They have detired, 
that T may be conſigned over entirely 
to their management. .If it be grant- 
ed, [it is granted, on my father's 
part, I underitand, but not yet on my 
mother's] what cruelty may I not ex- 
pect from their envy, jealouſy, and 
1i-will !—T ſhall ſoon fee, by it's ef- 
fects, if I am to be ſo conſigned 
This is a written intimation privately 
dropt in my woodhouſe-walk, by my 
coulin Dolly Hervey. The dear girl 
longs to fee me, ſhe tells me: but is 
forbidden till ſhe ſee me as Mrs. 
Solmes, or as conſenting to be his. 1 
will take example by they perſever- 
ance !—Indeed I will! | 


LETTER XLII. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. 


N angry dialogue, a ſcolding-bout 

rather, has paſſed between my ſiſ- 

ter and me. Did you think I could 
ſcold, my dear ? 

She was ſent up to me, upon my re- 
fuſal to ſee Mr. Solmes—Let looſe upon 
me, I think !—No intentton on their 
parts, to conciliate! It ſeems evident 
that I am given up to my brother and 
her, by general conſent. 

I will do juſtice to every-thing ſhe 
ſaid againſt me, which carried any force 
with it. As I aſk for your approbation 
or diſapprobation of my conduct, upon 
the facts I lay before you, I ſhould 
think it the ſign of a very bad cauſe, if 
I endeavoured to miſlead my judge. 

She began with repreſeating to me 
the danger I had been in, had my father 
come up, as he would have done had 
he not been hindered—by Mr. Solmes, 
among the reſt. She reflected upon my 
Norton, as if the encouraged me in my 
perverſeneſs. She ridiculed me for my 
ſuppoſed eſteem for Mr. Lovelace.— 
Was ſurprized that the witty, the pru- 
dent, nay, the dutiful and pr—ous [ ſo ſhe 
ſneeringly pronounced the word] Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe, ſhould be ſo ſtrangely fond 
of a profligate man, that her parents 
were forced to lock her up, in order to 
hinder her from running into his arms. 
« Let me aſk you, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, 
© how you no keep your account of the 


diſpoſition of your time ? How many 


© kours in the twenty-four do you devote 


© to your needle? How many to your 


* prayers? How many to letter-writing? 
© And how many to love ?-4 doubt, 1 


T 
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* doubt, my little dear,“ was her arch 
expreſſion, * the latter article is like 
* Aaron's rod,. and ſwallows up all the 
© reſt !—Tell me; is it not ſo?” | 
To theſe 1 anſwered, that it was x 
double mortification to me to owe m 
ſafety from the effects of my father's in. 
dignation to a man 1 could never thank 
for any-thing. I vindicated the good 
Mrs. Norton with a warmth that was due 
to her merit. With equal warmth Ute. 


ſented her reflections upon me on Mr, | 


Lovelace's account. As to the diſpoſi. 
tion of my time in the twenty-four hours, 
I told her it would better have become 
her to pity a ſiſter in diſtreſs, than to ex. 
ult over her—Eſpecially, when I could 
too juſtly attribute to the diſpoſition of 
ſome of her wake ful hours no ſmall part 
of that diſtreſs. _ 

She raved extremely at this laſt hint: 
but reminded me of the gentle treatment 
of all my friends, my mother's in parti. 
cular, before it came to this : ſhe faid, 
that I had diſcovered a — they never 
had expected; that, if they had thought 
me ſuch a championeſs, they would 
hardly have ventured to engage with me; 
but that now, the ſhort and the long was, 
that the matter had gone too far to be 


given up; that it was become a conten. 


tion between duty and w:lfulneſs ; whether 
a parent's authority were to yield toa 
daughter's obſtinacy, or the contrary: 
that I muſt therefore bend or break; 
that was all, child. 

I told her, that I wiſhed the ſubject 
were of ſuch a nature, that I could te. 
turn her pleaſantry with equal lightneſs 
of heart : but that, if Mr. Solmes had 
ſuch merit in every-body's eyes, in her 
particularly, why might he not be a hh. 
ther to me, rather than a huſband? 

« Ochild,” ſays ſhe, * methinks you are 
© a pleaſant to the full as I am: I be- 
gin to have ſome hopes of you now, 
© But do you think I will rob my ſiſter 
« of her humble ſervant ? Had he firſt 
« addretſed himſelf to me, proceeded ſhe, 
« ſomething might have been ſaid: but io 
© take my younger ſiſter's refuſal ! No, 
© no, child; it is not come to that nei- 


ther! Beſides, that would be to leave 


© the door open in your heart for you 
© know-who, child; and we would fin 
© bar him out, if poſſible. In ſhort," [and 
then ſhe changed both her tone, and her 
looks] had I been as forward as ſome- 
© body, to throw myſelf into the arms 
© of one of the greateſt protigns in 
England, who had endeavoured to ſup. 


© port his claim to me through the b 


* of my brother, then might all ww. 


+ mily join together to ſave me from 
{ich a wretch, and to marry me as faſt 
4 they could, to ſome worthy man, 
who might opportunely offer himſelt. 
And now Clary, all's out, and make the 
moſt of it.“ 1 

Did not this deſerve a ſevere return? 
Do ſay it did, to juſtify my reply.— 
Alas! for my poor filter !* faid I The 
(man was not always ſo great a profli- 
(gate. How true is the obſervation, 
Nat unrequited love turns to deepeſt hate / 

| thought ſhe would have beat me. 
But 1 proceeded—* I have heard often 
iof my brother's danger, and my bro- 
ither's murderer. When ſo little cere- 
tmony is made with me, why ſhould I 
got ſpeak out? Did he not ſeek to kill 
(the other, if he could have done it? 
(Would my brother have given Love- 
lace 4rs life, had it been in his power? 
The aggreſſor ſhould not complain. — 
„And, as to opportune offers, would to 
' Heaven ſome one had offered oppor- 
i tixely to ſomebody ! It is not my fault, 
„Bella, the opportune gentleman don't 
come! * 

Could you, my dear, have ſhewn more 
ſpirit ? 1 expected to feel the weight of 
ur hand. She did come up to me, with 
t held up: then, ſpeechleſs with paſ- 
leon, ran down halt way of the ſtairs, 
and Came up again. 

When ſhe could ſpeak—* God give 
me patience with you!“ 

'Amen,' ſaid I: but you ſee, Bella, 
how il! you bear the retort you pro- 
'voke, Will you forgive me; and let 
me find a fiſter in you, as Tam ſorry, if 
ou have reaſon to think me unſiſterly 
in what I have ſaid ?? 

Then did ſhe pour upon me, with great- 
fr violence; conſidering my gentleneſs 
a triumph of temper over her. She 
"2s reſolved, the ſaid, to let every-body 
know how 1 took the wicked Lovelace's 
pert againſt my brother. 

1 wiſhed, I told her, I could make the 
pa tor myſelf, which the might for fer- 

to wit, That my anger was more 
dexcuſable than my judgment. But I 
peumed ſhe had ſome other view in 
nung to me, than ſhe had hitherto ac- 
Wanted me with. * Let me,' ſaid I, 
| Dat know (after all that has paſſed) if 
on have any-thing to propoſe that I 
| n comply with; any-thing that can 
ae my only ſiſter once more my 

nend!“ 

| had before, upon her ridiculing me 

| my fuppoſed character of meckneſs, 
chat although I wiſhed to be thought 


ke, 1 would not be abjcct; although | 
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humble, not mean : and here, in a ſneering 
way, ſhe cautioned me on that head. 

i replied, that her pleaſantry was 
much more agreeable than her anger. 
But I wiſhed ſhe would let me know the 
end of a viſit that had hitherto [between _ 
us] been ſo unſiſterly. a 

She deſired to be informed, in the 
name of every-body, was her word, what 
1 was determined upon? And whether 
to comply or not ?—One word for all: 
my friends were not to have patience 
with ſo perverſe a creature for ever. 

This then I told her I would do: ab- 
ſolutely break with the man they were all 
ſo determined againſt ; upon condition, 
however, that neither Mr. Solmes, nor 
any other, were urged to me with the 
force of a command. 

And what was this, more than I had 


offered before? What, but ringing my 


changes upon the ſame bells, and neither 
receding nor advancing one tittle ? 

If I knew what other propoſals I could 
make, I told her, that would be accept- 
able to them all, and free me from the 
addreſs of a man ſo diſagreeable me, I 
would make them. I had indeed before 
offered, never to marry without my fa- 
ther's conſent. 

She interrupted me, That was becauſe 
I depended upon my whining tricks to 
bring my father and mother to what I 
pleated. 

A dependence !' I ſaid. —She 
knew thoſe who would make that de- 
pendence vain— 

And I fhtould have brought them to 
my own beck, very probably, and my 
uncle Harlowe too, as alſo my aunt 
Hervey, had l not been forbidden their 
light, and thereby hindered from play. 
ing my pug's tricks before them. 

At leaſt, Bella,“ ſaid I, you have 
© hinted to me to whom | am obliged, 
© that my father and mother, and every 
© body elſe, treat me thus harthly. But 
© ſurely you make them all very weak. 
© Indifterent perſons, judging of us t- . 
from what you ſay, would either think 
© me a very artful creature, or you a very 
« ſpiteful one. ; 

* You are indeed a very artful one, for 
© that matter,“ interrupted ſhe in a paſ- 
© ſion: one of the artfulleſt I ever 
© knew!” And then followed an accuſa- 
tion ſo low ! ſo unſiſterly!-—That I half. 
bewitehed people by my inſinuating ad- 
dreſs : that nobody could be valued or 
reſpected, but muſt ſtand like cyphers 
wherever I came. How often, ſaid 
ſhe. have I and my brother been talk. . 
© ing upon a ſubject, and . bo- 

| 2 
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dy's attention, till you came in, with 
« your bewitching meek pride, and humble 
'# fignificance ? And then have we either 
« been ſtopped by references to Miſs 
« Clary's opinion, forſooth; or been 
# forced to top ourſelves, or muſt have 
£ talked on unattended -to by every- 
© body.” | ; : 
She pauſed: © Dear Bella proceed.“ 
She indeed ſeemed only gathering 
breath. | | f 
And ſo I, ſaid ſhe—* Did you 
not bewitch my grandfather ? Could 
< any-thing be pleaſing to him, that you 
did not ſay or do? How did he uſe to 
« hang, till he flabbered again, poor 
© doating old man! on your ſilver tongue! 
Vet what did vou ſay, that we could not 
© have ſaid ? What did you do, that we 
did not endeavour to do ?—And what 
* was all this for? Why, truly, his laft 
£ will ſhewed what effect your ſmooth o- 
© bligingnefs had upon him! To leave 
the acquired part of his eſtate from the 
next heirs, his own ſons, to a grand- 
«child; to his youngeſt grandchild ! a 
* daughter too !—To leave his family- 
« pictures from his ſons to you, becauſe 


von could tiddle about them, and, | 


though you now neglect their examples, 
could wipe and clean them with your 
© dainty hands ! The tamily-plate too, in 
© ſuch quantities, of two or three gene- 
* rations ſtanding, muſt not be changed, 
© becauſe his precious child, humouring 
< his old alla! taſte, admired it, to make 
wit all her own.“ 
This was too low to move me. 0 
* my poor ſiſter“ꝰ ſaid I ; not to be able, 
or at leaſt willing, to diſtinguiſh between 
art and nature! If I did oblige, I was 
< happy in it: 1 looked for no further 
reward; my mind is above art, from 
* the dirty motives you mention. I with 
with all my heart my grandfather had 
not thus diſtinguiſhed me: he ſaw my 
* brother likely ro be amply provided 
for out of the family, as well as in it; 
he defired that you might have the 


greater ſhare of my father's favour for: 


' * tt; and no doubt but you both will. 
* You know, Bella, that the eftate my 
* grandtather bequeathed me was not half 
the real eſtate he left.“ pes 

* What's all that to an eſtate in poſ- 
« ſeſſion, and left you with ſuch diſtinc- 
© tions, as gave you a reputation of great- 
der value than the eſtate irſelt ? 

* Hence my misfortune, Rella, in your 
© envy, 1 doubt !—But have I not given 
* up that poſſeſſion in the beſt manner 1 
- could?“ | 


{| © whining tricks; curling, like a ſerpe 


and I were frequently refuſed favours 


4 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


for that beſt manner. Specious little witch! 
ſhe called me: Your bt manner, ſo ul Wl | 
+ of art and deſign, had never been fern | 
* through, if yon, with your blandiſhine , 
ways, had not been put out of fight, } 
© and reduced to poſitive declarations i 
© —Hindered from playing your little 
nt, al © 
about your mamma; and making her 
© cry to deny you any-thing your little 
© obſtinate heart was ſet upon! 
£ Obſtinate heart, Bella!“ 
Ves, obſtinate heart! For did you } 
© ever give up any-thing ? Had you nor + 
© the art to make them think all cu 
right you aſked, though my brother 


of no greater import?“ 

I know not, Bella, that Jever aſked ; 
© any-thing unfit to be granted. I el. 
dom aſked favours for myſelf, but fo 
© others." 

I was a reflectiug creature for this, 

All you ſpeak of, Bella, was a long 
time ago. I cannot go ſo far back inte 
© our childiſn follies. Little did I thin 
* of how long ſtanding this your late. ien 
© antipathy is.“ 

I was a refleRer again ! Such a ſa 
meekneſs ; ſuch a beſt manner; and ſut 
, venom in words !—+ O Clary! Clan 
Thou wert always a two-faced girl!” 

Nobody thought 1 had two face 
« when 1 gave up all into my father's ma 
* nagement ; taking from his bounty, 2 
© before, all my ſittle pocket-money 
© without a ſhilling addition to my fh 
« pend, or deſiring it." 

© Yes, cunning creature !—And th 
was another of your fetches For dig 
© jt not engage my fund father (as nd 
doubt you thought it would) to it! 
you, that, ſince you had done fo grate 
ful and dutiful a thing, he would ke 
© entire, for your uſe, all the produce 
© the eſtate left you, and be but your ſtes 
ard in it; and that you ſhould be en 
© titled to the ſame allowances as betore 
© Another of your hook-tn's, Clary! 
that all your extravagances have bet 
© {upported gratis,” | 

My extravagances, Bella But d 
my father ever give me any-thing 
did not give you ?? 
Ves, indeed; I got more by 
© means, than 1 ſhould have had the con 
« {cience to afk. But Ihave ſtill the glei 
er part to thew ! But you What ha 
© yore tO ſhew !—-I dare lay, not ft 
pieces in the world!“ 

© Indeed I have not!* 

© I belicve you !—Your mamma No 


« Yes,' interrnpting me, ſhe hated me 


. * 
ton, I ſuppoſe—But mum 1— | 
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« Unworthy Bella !—The good wo- 
man, although low in circumſtance, is 
tereat in mind! Much greater than 
(thoſe who would impute meanneſs to a 
{<ul incapable of it. | 

What then have you done with the 
ums given you from infancy to ſquan- 
ger Let me aſk you,” [affectingarch- 
ifs] Has, has, has Lovelace, has your 
(rake put it out at intereſt for you ?? 

0 that my ſiſter would not make me 
pluſh for her! It it, however, out at 
intereſt !—And I hope it will bring me 
intereſt upon intereſt!—Better than to 
te uſeleſs in my cabinet.” 

She underſtood me, ſhe ſaid. Were I 
man, ſhe ſhould ſuppoſe I was aiming to 
arry the county Popularity A crowd 
t follow me with their bleſſings as 1 
vent to and from church, and nobody 
de to be regarded, were agreeable 
things. Houſe-top proclamations! 1 4:4 
tt my light under a buſhel, ſhe would ſay 
that for me. But was it not a little hard 
upon me, to be kept from blazing on a 
tuaday And to by hindered from my 
charitable oſtentations ? 

This, indeed, Bella, is cruel in you, 
ho have ſo largely contributed to my 
confinement.— But go on. You'll be 
out of breath by-and-by. I cannot 
(wiſh to be able to return this uſage.— 
| Pocr Bella!“ And I believe I ſmiled a 
litle too contemptuouſly for a ſiſter to 
i ſiſter. 

None of your ſaucy contempts,' [ri- 
ing in her voice :] © none of your poor 
' Bella's with that air of ſuperiority in a 
younger ſiſter !* 

© Well, then, rick Bella!“ curtſeying 
(that will pleaſe you better And it is 
due likewiſe to the hoards you boaſt of.” 

Look-ye, Clary,“ holding up her 
hand, if you are not a little more ab- 
je in your meckneſs, a little more mean 
in your Aumility, and treat me with the 
n _ due to an elder ſiſter you ſhall 
bo n LF 

Not that you will treat me worſe 
than you have done, Bella !—That can- 
"not be; unleſs you were to let fall your 
'uphtted hand upon me—And that 
' would leſs become you to do, than me 
to bear. 

Good, meek ereature But you were 
upon your overtures juſt now !—1 ſhall 
'(urprize every-body by tarrying ſo 
long. They will think ſome good may 
; cy with you—And ſupper will be 
ready,” 

A tear would ſtray down my cheek— 
How happy have I been,” ſaid I, ſigh- 
%, in the ſupperetime conver{ations, 

o. 49, 


« with all my dear friends in my eye 
© round theit hoſpitable board! 

I met only with inſult for this—Bella 
has not a feeling heart. The higheſt joy 
in this life ſhe is not capable of : but 
then ſhe ſaves herſelf many griefs, by 
her impenetrableneſs—Yet, for ten times 
the pain that ſuch a ſenſibility is attend- 
ed with; would I not part with the plea- 
ſure it brings with it. | 

She aſked me, upon my turning from 
her, If the ſhould ſay any-thing below of 
my compliances ? 


« You may ſay; That I will do every- 


© thing they would have me do, it they 


© will tree me fromMr. Solmes's addreſs.” 


This is all you deſire at preſent, creep- 
er on! inſinuator]!' | What words the 
has |] But will not Yother man flame 
© out, and roar moſt horribly, upon the 
* ſnatching from his paws a prey he 
© thought himſelf ſure of? | 

I muſt let you talk in your own way, 
* or we ſhall never come to a point, 1 
* ſhall not matter his roaring, as you call 
it. I will promiſe him, that, it I ever 
« marry any other man, it ſhall not be till 
© ke is married. And if he be not ſatis- 
© fied with ſuch a condeſcenſion, I ſhall 
think he ought and L will give any aſ- 
* ſurances, that I will neither correſpond 
© with him, nor ſee him. Surely this 
© will do.“ | 

But I ſuppoſe then you will have no 
© objection to ſee and converſe, on a ci- 
vil foot, with Mr. Solmes—as your fa- 
« ther's friend; or fo ?? ; 

No! I muſt be permitted to retire to 
© my apartment whenever he com. I 
© would no more converſe with the one, 
© than correſpond with the other. That 
© would be to make Mr. Lovelace guil- 
« ty of ſome raſhneſs, on a belief, that I 
© broke with him, to have Mr. Solmes.* 

And fo, that wicked wretch is to be 
allowed ſuch a controul over you, that 
« you are not to be civil to your father's 
friends, at his own houſe, for fear of 
© incenſing kim - When this comes to 


© be repreſented, be ſo good as to tell 


© me, what is it you expect from it? 
Every-thing, I ſaid, or nothing, as ſhe 
was pleaſed to repreſent it.— Be fo 
good as to give it your intereſt, Bella, 
© and ſay, further, that I will by any 
© means I can, in the law or otherwiſe, 
© make over to my father, to my uncles, 
© or even to my brother, all I am en- 
© titled to by my grandfather's will, as a 
© ſecurity for the performance of my 
© promiſes. And as I ſhall have no rea- 
© ſon to expect any favour from my fa- 
© ther, if I break them, I ſhall not be 
Q_ ? worth 
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© privately, as his houſekeeper, [1 now 
1 — I may be ſpared here] if he will pro- 


« do an hired one.—Or I will go to Flo- 
* rence, to my couſin Morden, if his ſtay 
in Italy will admit of it. In ether caſe, 
© it may be given out, that I am gone to 
the other; or to the world's end. I care 
not whither it is faid I am gone, or do 
0. 

Let me alk you, _ if you will 
give your pretty propoſal in writing!“ 

. Ves, with al 4 heart.“ And 1 
ſtepped to my cloſet, and wrote to the 
purpoſe I have mentioned; and, more- 
over, the following lines to my brother. 


© MY DEAR BROTHER, 

© I HOPE I have made ſuch propoſals 
© to my ſiſter, as will be accepted. I am 
«© ſure they will, if you pleaſe to give 
© them your ſanction. Let me beg of 
© you for God's ſake, that you will. I 
© think myſelf very unhappy in having 
incurred your diſpleaſure. No ſiſter can 
© love a brother better than I love you. 
Pray do not put the worſt, but the beſt 
* conſtructions upon my propoſals, when 
* you have them reported to you. In- 
© deed I mean the beſt. I have no ſub- 
« terfuges, no arts, no intentions, but to 
" keep to the letter of them. You ſhall 
* yourſelf draw upevery-thing into writ- 
ing, as ſtrong as you can; and I will 
ſign it; and what the lam will not do to 


* exforce it, my reſolution and my u 


* ſhall : ſo that I ſhall be worth nobody's 
* addreſs, that has not my papa's con- 
© ſent ; nor ſhall any perſon, nor any con- 
* fideration, induce me to revoke it. You 
can do more than any-body to recon- 
eile my parents and uncles to me. Let 
me owe this delirable favour to your 
© brotherly interpoſition, and you will for 
© ever oblige your afflifted ſiſter, 

«CL. HARLOW E.“ 


And how do you think Bella employed 
herſelf while 1 was writing: — Why, 
playing gently upon my harpſichord : 
and Aumming to it, to ſhew her uncon- 

cernedneſs. 

When 1 approached her with what I 


had written, ſhe aroſe with an air of le. 


vity—* Why, love, you have not written 
© already - Vo have, I proteſt -O 
what a ready penwoman!— And may I 
© read it ?? 

If you pleaſe. And let me beſeech 


Thou art a ſtrange creature," ſaid 
ſhe ; © there is no withſtanding thee, 
She took the propoſals and letter: 
and having read them, burſt into an 
affected laugh: How wiſe ones may de 
taken in!—Then you did not know, 


© time !—And ſo you would have me 
* carry down this pretty piece of non. 
© ſenſe ?? 

Don't let me be ſurprized at your 


© it is but ſeeming. There can be ao wit 
in ſuch a jeſting as this.” 

© The folly of the creature !—How 
natural is it for people, when they ſet 
* their hearts upon any-thing, to think 
© every-body muſt ſee with their eyes! 
© —Pray, dear child, what becomes of 
© your father's authority ere Who 
oops here, the parent, or the chili 
How does is ſquare with the engage. 
ments actually agreed upon between 
© your father and Mr. Solmes? What 
© ſecurity, that your rake will not fol. 


low you to the world's end?—Ne. 


© vertheleſs, that you may not think 
© that I ſtand in the way of a reconcili- 
© ation on ſuch fine terms as thele, I 
will be your meſſenger this once, and 
hear what my papa will ſay to it; al- 
though beforehand I can tell you, theſe 
« propoſals will not anſwer the princi- 
© pal end.“ a 

So down ſhe went. But, it ſeems, 
my aunt Hervey and my uncle Harlowe 
were not gone away : and as — have 
all engaged to att in concert, meſſengers 
were diſpatched to my uncle and aunt 
to deſire them to be there to breakfal 
in the morning. 


MONDAY NIGHT, 11 0'CLOCE. 

I AM afraid I ſhall not be thouglt 
worthy— 

Juſt as I began not to fear I ſhould 
be thought worthy of an anſwer, Betty 
rapped at my door, and ſaid, if I vere 
not in bed, the had a letter for me. | 
had but juſt done writing the abort 
dialogue, and ſtepped to the door, with 
the pen in my hand—* Always wilting, 
«* Miſs!” ſaid the bold wench: *t 
© admirable how you can get away whit 
© you write—But the fairies, they ſays 
* are always at hand to help lovers. — 
She retired in ſo much haſte, that ha 
been diſpoſed, I could not take the ho- 
tice of this inſolence which it deſerved- 


© you, my dear Bella; to back theſe pro- 
« poſals with your good offices: and,” 


l incloſe my brother's letter. He u 


reſolyed to let me lee, that I ſhould wo 
9 1 


oth 


© that I was jeſting with you all this 


© ſeeming unſiſterlineſs, Bella, 1 hope | 


ting, 
vit is 
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nothing to expect from his kindneſs. 
Bat ſurely he will not be permitted to 
carry every point. The aſſembling of 
my friends to-morrow is a good fign : 
and 1 will hope ſomething from that, 
ind from propoſals ſo reaſonable. And 
now I will try if any repoſe will fall to 
my lot for the remainder of this night, 


«TO MISS CLARY HARLOWE,? 


[19CLOSED IN THE PRECEDING.] 


«YOUR propoſals will be conſidered 
t by your father and mother, and all 
(your friends, to-morrow morning. 
What trouble does your ſhameful for- 
(wardneſs give us all! I wonder you 
t have the courage to write to me, upon 
(whom you are ſo continually emptying 
(your whole female quiver. I have no 
(patience with you, for reflecting upon 
me as the aggreſſor in a quarrel which 
(owed it's beginning to my conſidera- 
tion for you. r 

You have made ſuch confeſſions in 
(a villain's favour, as ought to canſe 
Al your relations to renounce you for 
(ever. For my part, I will not believe 
ny woman in the world, who pro- 
(miſes againſt her avowed inclination. | 
To put it out of your ra to ruin 
'yourſelf is the only way left to prevent 
your ruin. I did not intend to write; 
but your too-Aind ſiſter has prevailed ' 
'upon me. As to your going into Scot- | 
land, that day of grace is over.—Nor | 
would 1 adviſe, that you ſhould go to 
(grandfather-up your couſin Morden. 
' Belides, that worthy gentleman might 
de involved in ſome fatal diſpute upon 
"your account; and then be called the 
' #ggreſſor. 

A hne ſituation you have brought 
"yourſelf to, to propoſe to hide your- 
"elf from your rake, and to have 
'falſhoods told, to conceal you !— 
'Your confinement, at this rate, is the 
'happieſt thing that could befal you. 
'Your bravo's behaviour at church, 
looking out for you, is a ſufficient in- 
dication of his power over you, had 
u not ſo ſhameleſsly acknowledged it. 
| One word for all—Your parents and 
uncles may do as they will: but if, 
for the honour of the family, I cannot 
Carry this point, I will retire to Scot- 
land and never ſee the face of any one 
of it more. Ja. HARLOWE.“ 


; There's a brother There's flaming 
"My to a father, and mother, and un- 
des —But he ſees himſelf valued, and 
dude of conſequence ; and he gives 
katelfairs accordingly !-—Neyerthelels, 


as I ſaid above, I will hope better 
things from thoſe who have not the in- 
tereſt my brother has to keep open theſe 
unhappy differences. | 


LETTER XLIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. 


TURSDAY, MARCH 21, 
Br you not have thought, 
my dear Miſs Howe, as well as 
I, that my propoſal muſt have been ac- 
cepted: * that my brother, by the 
laſt article of his unbrotherly letter, 
(where he threatens to go to Scotland if 
it ſhould be hearkened to) was of opinion 
that it would ? n 
For my part, after I had read the un- 
kind letter over and over, I concluded, 


upon the whole, that a reconciliation 


upon terms ſo diſadvantageous to my- 
ſelf, as hardly any other perſon in my 
caſe, I dare ſay, would have propoſed, 
muſt be the reſult of this morning's 
conference. And in that belief I had 
begun to give myſelf new trouble in 
thinking (this difficulty over). how L 
ſhould A able to pacify Lovelace on 
that part of my engagement, by which 
I undertook to break off all correſpon- 
dence with him, unleſs my friends 
ſhould be brought by. the interpoſition 
of his powerful friends, and any offers 
they might make, (which it was rather 
his part to ſniggeſt, than mize to intimate) 
to change their minds. | | 
Thus was 1 employed, not ve 
agreeably, you may believe, becauſe 
of the vehemence of the tempers I had 
to conflict with; when breakfaſting- 
time approached, and my judges began 
to arrive. | 
And oh! how my heart fluttered on 
hearing the chariot of the one, and then 
of the other, rattle through the court- 


yard, and the hollow-ſounding footſtep 


giving notice of each perſon's 2 
out, to take his place on the aw fu 
bench which my fancy had formed for 
them and my other judgess 
That, ' thought I, is my aunt Her- 
« vey's! That my uncle Harlowe's! Now 
comes my uncle Antony!“ And my 
imagination made a fourth chariot for 
the odious Solmes, although it happen- 


ed that he was not there. 


And now, thought 1, are they 
all aſſembled: and now my brother 
© calls upon my ſiſter to make her re- 
port.] Now the hard-hearted Bella in- 
© terlards her ſpeech with invectives! 
Now has ſhe concluded her report! 

Q 2 « Now 
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Now they debate upon it !—Now does 
© my brother flame! Now threaten to 
© 50 to Scotland! Now is he chidden, 
© and now ſoothed !? | 

And then I ran through the whole 
conference in my imagination, forming 
ſpeeches for this perſon and that, pro 
and con. till all concluded, as I flattered 


myſelf, in an agceptance of my condi- 


tions, and in giving directions to have 
an inſtrument drawn to tie me up to my 
good behaviour: while I ſuppoſed all 
agreed to give Solmes a wife every way 
more worthy of him, and with ker the 
promiſe of my grandfather's eſtate, in 
caſe of my forfeiture, or dying unmar- 
ried, on the righteous condition he pro- 
poles to entitle himſelf to it with me, 

+ © And now, thought I, am I to be 
* ordered down to recognize my own 


© propoſals. And how ſhall I look up- 


on my awful judges? How fhall 1 
* ſtand the queſtions of ſome, the ſet 
« ſurlineſs of others, the returning love 
* of one or two? How greatly ſhall 1 
© be affected! | 
Then I wept. Then J dried my eyes: 
then I practiſed at my glaſs for a look 
more 1 — than my heart. 
And now' [as any-thing ſtirred 
« js my ſiſter coming to declare the iſ- 
* ſue of all!* Tears guſhing again, my 
heart fluttering -as a bird againſt it's 
wires; drying my eyes again and again 
to no purpoſe. 
' And thus, my Nancy, [Excuſe the 
fanciful prolixity] was I employed, 
and ſuch were my thoughts and imagi- 
tations, when I found a yery difterent 
reſult from the hopeful conference. 
For about ten o'clock up came my 
ſiſter, with an air of cruel triumph, 
waving her hand with a light flouriſh, 
Obedience without reſerye is re- 
„ quired of you, Clary. My papa is 
« juſtly incenſed, that you ſhould pre- 
« /ame to diſpute his will, and to make 
« conditions with him. He knows what 
is beſt for you: and as you own mat- 
ters are gone a great way between this 
| © hated Lovelace and you, they will 
believe nothing you fay; except you 
«will give the one wy inſtance, that 
« will put them out of doubt of the ſin- 
« cerity of your promiſes. be 
What, child, are you ſurprized? 
„Cannot you ſpeak?—Then, it ſeems, 
vou had expected a different iiſue. 


© had vou? —Strange that you could! | 


With all your acknowledgments and 
« confeſſions, ſo creditable to your 
noted prudence X f 
I was indeed ſpecchleſs for ſome 


time: my eyes were even fixed, and 
ceaſed to flow. But upon the hard. 
hearted Bella's proceeding with her 
airs of inſult, * Indeed I was miſtaken, 
ſaid I; indeed I was'!—For in you, 
* Bella, I expected, 1 hoped for, a 
ſiſter.“ 
« What!” interrupted ſhe, “ with all 
* your mannerly flings, and your de. 
* {piling airs, did you expect, that! 
© was capable of telling ſtories for you 
* —Did you think, that when I way 
© aſked my own opinion of the ſincerity 
« of your declarations, I could not tell 
them, how far matters had gone betuers 
« you and your fellow When the inten. 
© tion is to bend that ſtubborn will of 
© yours to your duty, do you think! 
* would deceiye them ?—Do you think! 
© would encourage them to call you 
down, to contradict all that 1 ſeuld 
© have znvented in your favour?! 
Well, well, Bella; J am the le 
© obliged to you; that's all. I was vil. 
«© ling to think, that I had till a brother 
and ſiſter. But I find I am miſtaken,” 
Pretty mopſa-eyed ſoul! as her ex. 
preſſion—* And was it willing to think 
© it had ſtill a brother and ffter? And 
© why don't you go on, Clary?“ [mock- 
ing my half-weeping accent] *1thought 
too I had a father and mother, two in- 
cles, and an aunt: but I am miſ-tahn, 
© that's all Come, Clary, ſay this, and 
| © it will in part be true, becauſe you 
© have thrown off their authority, and 
* becauſe you reſpect one vile wretck 
more than them all.“ 
How have I deſerved this at you 
© hands, ſiſter ?—But I will only fay, l 
© pity you.“ 
„And with that diſdaining air too 
Clary none of that bridled neck! 
None of your ſcornful pity, girl'- 
© beſcech you!” | 8 
« This ſort of behaviour is natural te 
6 you, ſurely, Bella! What new talent 
does it diſcover in you l- But procee 
Elf it be a pleaſure to you, procce 
E 1 And ſince I muſt not pity qe 
I will pity myſelf: for nobody elle vil. 
' © Becauſe you don't— ſaid ſhe. 
© Huſh, Bella,* interrupting ber; 
© Becauſe I don't deſerve it—I know 90 
© were going to ſay ſo, I will ſay 2530 
© ſay in every-thing ; and that's the v 
© to pleaſe you.“ ES 
v Then ſay, Lovelace is a villain.” 
So will, when 1 think him ſo. 
© Then you don't think him ſo? 
© Indeed 1 don't. You did not alv) 
Bella.“ 


« that? 
And what, Clary, mean yo Ai 
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_ «Ridiculous Bella!” 


*of—in obedience to my parent's com- 


5 * queſtion, 
of him than I have. 
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cbriſtling up to me]—* Tell me what you | 
mean by that reflection? 

ell me, why you call it a reflection? 
What did I ſay? 

«Thou art a provoking creature— 
gut what ſay you to to or three duels 

of that wretch's ? | 

I can't tell what to ſay, unleſs I knew 
the occaſions, | 

« Do you jultify duelling at all ?? 

«| do not; neither can 1 help his 
quelling.? . 
« Will you go down, and humble 
(that ſtubborn ſpirit of your's to your 

mamma? | 

I ſaid nothing. | 

«Shall I conduct your ladyſhip down ?? 
[offering to take my declined hand.] 

What! not vouchſate to anſwer me! 
I turned from her in ſilence. 

© What! turn your hack upon me 
(too !—Shall I bring up your mamma 
' to you, love?“ [following me, and 
taking my ſtruggling hand! What! 
* not ſpeak yet! Come, my ſullen, ſilent 
dear, ſpeak one word to me—You muſt 
$ ſay two very ſoon to Mr. Solmes, I.can 
tell you that.“ | 

 Then' [guſhing out into tears, which 
I could not hold in longer] they ſhall 
be the laſt two I will ever ſpeak. 

Well, well,” [inſultingly wiping m 
averted face with her handkerchiet, 
while her other hand held mine in a ri- 
diculing tone] *I am glad any-thing 


„ 


will make thee ſpeak: then you think 


you may be brought to ſpeak the t 
words — Only they are to be. the laſt! 
How like a gentle lvyer from it's 
tender bleeding heart was that! 


Saucy Clary!“ [changing her ſneer- 
ing tone into an imperious one] But 
do you think you can humble yourſeif 
to go down to your mamma? 

I am tired with ſuch ſtuff as this. 
Tell me, Bella, if my mamma will 
* condeſcend to ſee me? 

Ves, if you can be dutiful at laſt,” 

1 can. TU will.*: - 

But what call you dutiful ?! 

* To give up my own znclinations— 
That's ſomething more for you to tell 


mands; and to beg I may not be made 
*niſerable with a man that is fitter for 
* any-body than for me.” 

For me, do you mean, Clary?“ 

* Why not, ſince you have put the 
You have a better opinion 
My friends, I 
hope, would not think him too good 
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But cannot you tell me, Bella, wha 
© is to become of me, without inſulting 
© over me thus —If I mutt be thus 
© treated, remember, that if I am guilt 
of any raſhneſs, the uſage I meet wit 
© will juſtify it,” 
© So, Clary, you are contriving an 
F excuſe, I find, for ſomewhat that we 
© have not doubted has been in your 
© head a great while. | 
* If it were fo, you ſeem reſolved, for 
your part, and ſo does my brother for 
is, that I ſhall not want one.—But 
indeed, Bella, 1 can bear no longer 
this repetition of the worſt part of yeſ- 
* terday's converſation: I delire I may 
throw myſelf at my father's and mo- 
© ther's feet, and hear from them what 
© their ſentence is. I ſhall at leaſt avoid, 
by that means, the unſiſterly inſults I 
* meet with trom you.” | 

© Hey-dey | What, is this you? Is it 
you, my meek ſiſter Clary? | 

© Yes, it is I, Bella; and 1 will 
claim the protection due to a child of 
the family, or to know why I am to 
* be thus treated, when I ofter only ta 
* preſerve to myſelf the liberty of re- 
* fuſal, which belongs to my ſex, and, 
to pleaſe my parents, —_—_— u 
© my choice. I have contented myſelf 
© till now to take ſecond-hand meſſengers, - 
© and firſt-hand inſults : you are but my 
© filter; my brother is not my ſove- 
reign. And while have a father and 
*a mother living, I will not be thus 
treated by a brother and ſiſter, and 
© their ſervants, all ſetting upon me, as 
© it ſhould ſeem, to make me deſperate, 
© and to do a raſh thing. —lI will know, 
in thort, ſiſter Bella, why I am to be 
« conſtrained thus : What is intended 
© by it ?—And whether I am to be con- 
© ſidered as a child or a ſlave P 

She ſtood aghaſt all this time, partly 
with real, partly with affected ſurprize. 

And it it you? Is it indeed you? 
Well, Clary, you amaze me! But 
* ſince you are ſo deſirous to refer your- 
* ſelf to your father and mother, I will 


FT, £0 down, and tell them what you ſay. 
4 


our friends are not yet gone, I be- 
© lieve : they ſhall aſſemble again; and 
* then you may come down, and plead 
© your on cauſe in perſon.” 
* Let me then. But let my brother and 
* you be abſent. You have made your- 
© ſelves too much parties againſt me, to 
« fit as my judges. And I deſire to have 
none of yours or his interpoſitions. 
am fure you could not have repre. 
«© ſented what I propoſed fairly: I am 


tor me, and not good enough for you. 


you 
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you ſhould be commiſſioned to treat me 
thus.“ 

« Well, well, I'll call up my brother 
4 to you. —I will indeed. — lie ſhall juſ- 

« tity himſelf, as well as me.” i 

«© I delire not to fee my brother, ex 
* cept he will come as a brother, laying 
alide the authority he has unjuſtly at- 
* ſumed over me.“ | 

And ſo, Clary, it is nothing to him, 
or to me, is it, that our ſiſter ſhall diſ- 
« grace her whole family!“ | 

„As how, Bella, diſyrace it i—The 
* man whom you thus treely treat, 1s a 
man of birth and fortune: he is a man 
* of parts, and nobly allied. —He was 
* once thought worthy of you; and 1 


* wiſh to Heaven vou had had him, I | 


+ am ſure it was not my fault you had 
not, although you treat me thus!“ 

This ſet her intoa flame: I with I had 
forborn it. O how the poor Bella raved } 
I thought,ſhe would have beat me once 
or twice: and {ſhe vowed, her fiagers 
itched to do ſo—But I was not worth 
her anger. Yet the flamed on. 


We were heard to be high.-—Anid - 
Betty came up from my mother to com- 


mand my ſiſter to attend her. — She went 
down accordingly, threatening me with 
letting every-one know what a violent 
creature I had thewn myſelf to be. 


TUESDAY NOON, MARCH 21. 
nav as yet heard no more of my 
ſiſter: and have not courage enough to 
inſiſt qpon throwing myſelf at the feet 
of my father and mother, as I thought 
in my heat of temper I ſhould be able to 
do. And I am now grown as Calm as 
ever; and were Bella to come up again, 
as fit to be played upon as before. 

I am indeed forry that I ſent her from 
me in ſuch diſorder. But my papa's 
letter threatening me with my uncle 
Antony's houſe and chapel, terrifies 
me ſtrangely ; and by their filence I am 
afraid ſome new ſtorm is gathering. 

But what fhall I do with this Love- 
lace ? I have juſt now, by the unſuf— 
pected hole in the wall, (that I told yon 
of in my letter by Hannah) got a letter 
trom hun—So uneaſy is he for fear 1 
ſhould be prevailed upon in Solmes's 
favour ; ſo full of menaces, if Il am; fo 
1eſenting the uſige J receive; {| tor, 
. how I cannot tell; but he has undoubt- 


edly intelligence of all that is. done-in the 


family] tuch proteſtations of inviolable 
faith and hunour; tuch vows of re- 
tormation ; ſuch prefling arguments to 
eſcape from this difgracetul confinement 
—O my Nancy, what all 1 do with this 
Lovelace? 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


LETTER XIIV. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO wty 
HOWE. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9 oc rock. 


M* aunt Hervey lay here laſt night, 
and is but juſt gone from me, 


She came up to me with my ſiſter. They 


would not truſt my aunt without this ill. 
natured witneſs. When ſhe entered my 
chamber, I told her, That this viſit wa, 
a high favour to a poor priſoner, in het 
hard confinement. I kiſſed her hand. 
She, kindly ſaluting me, ſaid, © Why 
* this diſtance to your aunt, my dear, 
© who loves you ſo well?” 

She owned, That ſhe came to expo. 
tulate with me, for the peace · ſake of the 
family : for that ſhe could not believe it 
poſſible, if I did not conceive myſelf 
unkindly treated, that I, who had ever 
.ſhewn ſuch a ſweetneſs of temper, as well 
as manners, ſhould be thus reſolute, in 
a point ſo very near to my father, and 
all my friends. My mother and the 
were both willing to impute my reſolu. 
tion to the manner I had been begin 
with; and to my ſuppoſing that my 
brother had originally more of a hand in 
the propoſals made by Mr. Solmes, than 
my father or other friends. In ſhort, 


fain would my aunt have furniſhed me 


withan excufe to come oft my oppoſition; 
Bella all the while hamming a tune, and 
opening this book and that, without 


meaning ; but _ nothin 


After having ſhewed me that my op- 
poſition could not be of ſignification, 
my father's honour being engaged, my 
aunt concluded with enforcing upon me 
my duty, in ſtronger terms than I be- 
lieve ſhe would have done, (the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe conſidered) had 
not my ſiſter been preſent.  -- 

It would but be repeating what I have 
ſo often mentioned, to give you the 
arguments that paſled on both ſides.— 
So 1 will only recite what ſhe was pleal- 
ed to ſay, that carried with it a new 


'tace. | 


When ſhe found me inflexible, as ſhe 
was pleaſed to call it, ſhe ſaid, For her 
part, ſhe could not but ſay, that if ! 
were not to have either Mr. Solmes or 
Mr. Lovelace, and yet, to make my 
friends eaſy, muſt marry, ſhe ſkould not 
think amiſs of Mr. Wyerley. What did 
I think of Mr. Wyerley ? 

Aye, Clary, put in my ſiſter, what 
« fay you to Mr. Wyerley?” | 

I law through this immediately. It 
was ſaid, on purpoſe, I doubted not, to 
have an argument agaiuſt ine of abſolute 


prepol- 


ſſeſion in Mr. Lovelace's favour : 
ince Mr. Wyerley every-where avows 
tis value, even to veneration, for me; 
1nd is far leſs exceptionable, both in 
rſon and mind, than Mr. Solmes : 
ud 1 was willing to turn the tables, by 
ring how far Mr. Solmes's terms might 
te diſpenſed with; ſince the ſame terms 
could not be expected from Mr. Wyer- 


ev. 

| there fore deſired to know, whether 
my anſwer, if it ſhould be in favour of 
Mr. Wyerley, would releaſe me from 
Mr. Solmes ?—Por I owned, that I had 
not the averſion to kim, that I had to the 


Nav, ſhe had no commiſſion to pro- 
poſe ſuch a thing. She only knew, that 
my father and mother would not be caſy' 
ill Mr. Lovelace's hopes were entirely 
defeated. 

«Cunning creature !* ſaid my ſiſter: 

And this, and her joining in the queſ- 
ton before, convinced me, that it was 
a deſigned ſnare for me. | 

+ Don't you, dear Madam,“ ſaid T, 
i put queſtions that can anſwer no end, 
but to ſupport my brother's ſchemes 
Againſt me.—But are there any hopes 
ict an end to my ſufferings and dit- 
grace, without having this hated man 
impoſed upon me? Will not what 1 
have offered be accepted? I am ſure it 
i ght—l will venture to fay that.” 

© Why, niece, if there be not any ſuch 
hopes, I preſume you don't think your- 
' {elf abſolved from the duty due from 
'a.child to her parents?* _ 

Yes,” ſaid my ſiſter, I do not doubt 
'but it is Miſs Clary's aim, if the does 
not fly to her Lovelace, to get her 
(ettate into her own hands, and go to 
' live at The Grove, in that independence 
upon which ſhe builds all her perverſe- 
'nels. And, dear heart! my little love, 
how you will then blaze away! Your 
mamma Norton, your oracle, with 
* your poor at your gates, mingling ſo 
' proudly and fo meanly with the ragged 
* herd! Reflecting, by your oſtentation, 
* upon all the ladies in the county who. 
do not do as you do. This is known 
do be your ſcheme! And the poor 
* vitkout-doors, and Lovelace within, 
with one hand building up a name, 
' pulling it down with the other !-—-O 
' What a charming ſcheme is this - But 
det me tell you, my pretty little flighty 
one, that your father's living will ſhall 
controul your grandfather's dead one; 
' and that eſtate will be diſpoſed of as 

your ſond grandfather would have diſ- 


1 
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— 
change in his favourite. In a word. 
© Miſs, it will be kept out of your hands, 
© till my father ſees you diſcreet enough 
© to have the management of it, or till 
© you can dutifully, by law, tear it from 
him.“ | 

© Fie, Miſs Harlowe l' ſaid my aunt : 
© this is not pretty to your ſiſter.“ 

« O Madam, let her go on. This 

is nothing to what I hare borne from 

« Mifs Harlowe. She is either com- 

* millioned to treat me ill by-her envy, or 

© by an „iger authority, to which I mult 

« ſubmit. —As to revoking the eſtate, 

© what hinders, if I pleaſed? I know 

my power; but have not the leaſt 

© thought of exerting it. Be pleaſed to 

© let my father know, that, whatever be 
the conſequence to myſelf, were he to 

turn me out of doors, (which I ſhould 

© rather he would do, than to be con- 

fined and infulted as I am) and were I 

© to be reduced to indigence and want, I 

© would ſeęk no relief that ſhould be 

« contrary to his will. 

Far that matter, child,“ faid my 
aunt, were vou to marry, you muft 
do as your kyuſband will have you, If 
that huſband be Mr. Lovelace, he will 
© be glad of any opportunity of farther 
5 embroiling the families. And, let me 
tell yon, niece, if he had the ref 
© for you whic he pretends to have, he 
© would not throw out defiances as he 
© does. He is known to he a very re- 
« vengeful man; and were I you, Miſs 
Clary, I thonld be afraid he would 
« wreak upon me that vengeance, though 
© I had not ctt-ended him, which he is 
* continually threatening to pour upon 
the family.” 

Mr. Lovelace's threatened venge- 
© ance is in vcturn for threatened venge- 
© ance, Tt is not every-budy will bear 
* inſult, as of late, I have been forced 
to bear it.“ 

O how my ſiſter's face ſhone with paſ- 
ſion! ; 
But Mr. Lovelace,” proceeded I, 
as 1 have ſaid twenty and twenty times, 
* would be quite out of the queſtion with 
me, were Ito be generoully treated 

My filter ſaid ſomething with great 
vehemence: but only railing my voice, 
to be heard, without minding het, 


gated 1) * was he not known to have 
ideen as wild a man, when he was at 
* firſt introduced into our _— as he 
© now is ſaid to be? Yet then, the com- 


poſed of it, had he lived ſo {ce ſuch a 


| * marriage, and the wite's — 
we 


— 


Pray, Madam,“ (provokingly interro- 


* mon phraſes of wild oats, and black ok» 
* en, and ſuch-like, were qualifiers; aud 
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* weretoperform wonders—But,? (turn- 
ing to my ſiſter) * I find 1 have ſaid too 


a much.“ 


O thou wicked reflecter - And what 

* made me abhor him, think you, but the 
roof of thoſe villainous freedoms that 

* ought to have had the ſame effect upon 
* you, were you but half fo good a crea- 


4 ture as you pretend to be?“ 


* Proof, did you ſay, Bella! I thought 
that you had not proof - But you know 
* beſt,” . 

Was not this very ſpiteful, my dear? 


« Now, Clary,“ faid ſhe, would I give, 


T a thouſand pounds to know all that is 
in thy little rancorous and reflecting 
heart, at this moment.” | 

«I might let you know for a much 
* leſs ſum, and not be afraid of being 
« worſe treated than I have been.“ 

Well, young ladies, I am ſorry to 
© ſee paſſion run ſo high between you.— 
* You know, niece,” (to me) © you had 
not been confined thus to your apart- 
ment, could your mother by conde- 
© ſcenſion, or your father by authority, 
* have been able to move you. But how 
* can you expect, when there mult be a 
« conceſſion on one (ide, that it ſhould be 
on theirs? If my Dolly, who has not 
© the hundredth part of your underſtand. 
© ing, were thus to ſet herſelf up in ab- 
« ſolute contradiction to my will, in a 
point / material, I ſhould not take it 
© well of her—Indeed I ſhould not.“ 

© I believe not, Madam: and if Miſs 


« Hervey had juſt ſuch a brother, and 


« juſt ſuch a liſter, [you may look, Bella!}] 
and if both were to aggravate her pa- 
rents, as my brother and ſiſter do mine 
Then, perhaps, you might uſe her 
«as I am fed : and if ſhe hated the man 
« you propoſed to her, and with as much 
* reaſon as I do Mr. Solmes—* 

And loved a rake and libertine, Miſs, 
* as you do Lovelace,“ ſaid my ſitter. 

« Then night ſhe? [continued I, not 
minding her] © beg to be excuſed from 
* obeying. But yet if ſhe did, and would 


© give you the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, 


and ſecurity beſides, that ſhe never 
« would have the man you diſliked, againſt 
your conſent—I dare fay, Miſs Her- 


© vey's father and mother would fit 
4 down ſatisfied, and not endeavour to 


force her inclinations.” 

* So !'—{[ſaid my filter, with uplifted 
hands} * father and mother now come in 
« tor their ſhare !? | 

© But if, child,“ replied my aunt, I 
knew ſhe loved @ rake, and ſuſpected 


that ſhe ſought only to gain time, in 


© order to wire-draw me into aconfent—" 


„father and mother will be unhaph! will 


© leſs, I would give | 
| © world, that he were married to ſome 


CLARISSA HARLOWE: 


«© I beg pardon, Madam, for inter · 


rupting you: but if Miſs Hervey could 


' obtain your conſent, what farther would 
© be to be ſaid ??. 

« True, child; but ſhe never ſhould,” 

Then, Madam, it never would be. 

© That I doubt, niece.* | 

If you do, Madam, can you think 
* confinement and ill-uſage is the way 
to prevent the apprehended raſhneſs }' 

My dear, this ſort of intimation 
would make one but too apprehenſive 
* that there 1s no truſting to yourſelf, 
£ when one knows your inclination.” 

That apprehenſion, Madam, ſeems 
© to have been conceived before this in. 
© timation, or the leaſt cauſe for it, was 
« given. Why elſe the diſgraceful con. 
© finement I have been laid under ?—Let 
me venture to ſay, that my ſufferings 
« ſeem to be rather owing to a concerted 
« deſign to intimidate me," [ Bella held up 
her hands) (knowing there were too 
good grounds for my oppoſition) than 
© to doubt of my r for when 
« they were inflicted firſt, I had given no 
* cayſe of doubt: nor ſhould there now 
be room for any, if my diſcretion might 
© be truſted to.“ 

My aunt, after a little heſitation, ſaid, 
© But, conſider, my dear, what confu- 
« ſion will be perpetuated in your family, 
«if you marry this hated Lovelace! 

« And let it be conſidered, what mi- 
© ſery to me, Madam, if I marry that 
« hated Solmes ?? 

« Many a young creature has thought 
© ſhe could not love a man, with whom ſhe 
© hes afterwards been very happy. Fes 
* women, child, marry their firſt loves.” 

© That may be the reaſon there are ſo 
© few happy marriages.“ 

© But there are few firſt impreſſionsft 
© to be encouraged.”? EL 

] am afraid ſo too, Madam. I have 
© a very indifferent opinion of light and 
© firſt impreſſions. But, as I have often 
© ſaid, all I wiſh for, is, to have leave 
to live fingle.? 

© Indeed you muſt not, Miſs. You! 


they ſee you married, and out of Love- 
© lace's reach.—1 am told that you pro- 
© poſe to condition with him (ſo far art 


matters gone between you) never i 


© have any man, if you have not kin. 
©I know no better way to prevent 
* miſchief on all ſides, I freely own 't 
And there is not, if ke be out of tle 
« queſtion, another man in the world, | 
© can think favourably of, —Nevertht- 
1 1 have in the 


other 
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other perſon- Indeed, I would, Bella, 
(for all you put on that ſmile of incre- 
( qulity.? | 

: Vay be ſo, Clary: but I will ſmile 
( for all that.“ 

« If he be out of the queſtion !” re- 
heated my aunt— So, Miſs Clary, 1 
i ſee how it is—I will go down—{ Miſs 
( Harlowe, ſhall I follow you ?}Þ—And 
(| will endeavour to perſuade your fa- 
( ther to let my ſiſter herſelf come up: 
(and a happier event may then reſult.” 

Depend upon it, Madam,” ſaid my 
iter, this will be the caſe: my mother 
(ind ſhe will be both in tears; but with 
( this different effect; my mother will 
come down ſoftened, and cut to the 
(heart; but will leave her favourite 
i hardened, from the advantages ſhe will 
i think ſhe has over my mother's ten- 
i derneſs—W hy, Madam, it is for this 
i yery reaſon the girl is not admitted into 
cher preſence.” 

Thus ſhe ran on, as ſhe went down 
ſtairs. 


LETTER XLV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


M* heart fluttered with the hope 
and the fear of ſeeing my mother, 
and with the ſhame and the grief of hav- 
ing given her ſo much uneaſineſs. But 
it needed not: the was not permitted to 
come. But my aunt was fo good as to 
return; yet not without my ſiſter : and, 
ng my hand, made me fit down by 
ger. 

She came, ſhe muſt own, offictoly, ſhe 
ſaid, this once more; though againſt the 
opinion of my father: but knowing and 
dreading the conſequence of my oppoli- 
ton, ſhe could not but come. | 


She then ſet forth to me my friends 


expectations from me: Mr. Solmes's 
riches; (three times as rich he came out 
o be, as any- body had thought him) the 
ſerrlements propoſed ; Mr. Lovelace's 
bad character; their averſion to him; 
all in a very ſtrong light; but not in a 
ſtronger than my mother had before 
placed them in. My mother, furely, 
could not have given the particulars of 
What had paſſed between herſelf and 
ne: if the had, my aunt would not have 
repeated many of the ſame ſentiments, 
4: you will find ſhe did, that had been 
a more ſtrongly urged, without effect, 
dy her venerable ſiſter. 

She ſaid it would break the heart of 
oy father to have it imagined, that he 
ned not a power over his child; aud 
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that, as ke thought, for my own good: 
a child too, whom they had always 
doated upon . Deareſt, deareſt Miſs,” 
concluded the, claſping her fingers with 
the moſt condeſcending earneſtneſs, let 
* me beg of you, for my ſake, for your 
* own ſake, for a hundred ſakes, to get 
* over this averſeneſs, to give up your 
© prejudices, and make every-one happy 
and eaſy once more. l would kneel to 
0 ps my deareſt niece—Nay, I will 
* kneel to you! 

And down ſhe dropt, and I with her, 
kneeling to her, and beſeeching her not 
to kneel; claſping my arms about her, 
and bathing her worthy boſom with my 
tears. 

« Oriſe! riſe ! my beloved aunt,” ſaid 


I: you cut me to the heart with this 


© condeſcending goodneſs.” 


Say then, my deareſt niece, ſay then, | 


that you will oblige all your frie ds! 
© —If yon love us, I beſeech you do—? 

© How can I promiſe what I can ſoon- 
er Chufe to die than perform !” 

+ Say then, my dear, you will confider 
© of it. Say you will but reafor with 
© yourſelf, Give us but hopes. Don't 
© let me entreat, and thus entreat, in 
4 vain." For (till ſhe kneeled, and I by 
ier. | 

What a hard cafe is mine Could 


I but doudt, I Know I could conquer. — 


© That which is an mducement to m 

© friends, is none at all to me—How of- 
© ten, my deareſt aunt, muſt I repeat 
the ſame thing? - Let me but be ſingle 


© —Cannot 1 live lingle? Let me be 


© ſent, as J have propoſed, to Scotland, 
to Florence; any-whither : let me be 
* ſent a ſlave to the Indies; any-whi- 
* ther—Any of theſe I will conſent to. 


* But I cannot, cannot think of giving 


© my vows to a man I cannot endure! 
Well then,” rifng, (Bella ſilently, 
with uplifted hands, reproaching my 
ſuppoſed perverſeneſs) © 1 fee nothing 
can prevail with you to oblige us.“ 

What can I do, my deareſt annt 
© Hervey? What can I do? Werel ca- 
* pable of giving a hope I meant not to 
enlarge, then could I ſay, I would 
© confider of your kind advice. But I 
* would rather be thought perverfe thau 
« rmfncere. Is there, however, no medi- 
um Can nothing be thought of ? Will 
© nothing do, but to have a man who is 
« the more diiguſtful to me, becauſe he is 
un juſt in the very articles he offers ?* 

« Whom now, Clary,” {aid my ſiſter, 
do you reflect upon? Conſider that.“ 

Make not invidious applications of 
© what I ſay, Bella. It may nct be 
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I 
looked upon in the ſame light by eve- 
* ry-one. The grver and the accepter are 
« principally an{werable in an unjuit 
* donation. While think obit in this 

© light, I hould be inexcuſable to be 
© the latter. But why do l enter upon a 
* ſJappoſition of this nature My heart, 
* a> 1 have often, often laid, recoils at 
* the toug/ts of the man, in every light. 
Whole tather, but mine, agrees up- 


— 


* on articles where there is no proſpect. 


' of aliking? Wherethe direct contrary 
is avoned, all along avowed, without 
© theleaſt variation, or haxow of a change 
* of ſentiment ?—But it 15not my father's 
* doing originally. O my cruel, cruel 
brother, to cauſe a meaſure to be 
* torced upon me, which he would not 
* behave tolerably under, were the like 
to be offered to him! | 

* The girl has got into her altitades, 
ant Hervey,? faid my fiſter. © You 
© fre, Madam, ſhe ſpares nobody. Be 
* pleaſed to let her know what ſhe has to 
- * truſt to. Nothing is to be-done with 
* her. Pray, Madam, pronounce her 
doom.“ 

My aunt retired to the window, weep— 
ing, with my ſilter in her hand : © I can- 
© not, indeed I cannot, Mits Harlowe,” 
ſaid the, Toftly : (but yet 1 heard every 
word ſhe ſaid) there is great hardſhip 
in her caſe, She is a noble child after 
* all. What pity things are gone ſo far! 
gut Mr. Solmes ought to be told to 
« detitt.” 


O Madam,“ ſaid my liſter, in a kind 


ef loud whiſper, * are you Caught too by 
the little {yren ?—My mother did well 
not to cone up !—l queſtion whether 
« my father himtelf, after his-firſt indig— 
© nation, would not be turned round by 
her. Nobody but my brother can do 
© any-thing with her, Jam ſure.” 

Don't think of your brother's com— 

© ing up,“ ſaid my aum, ſtill in a low 
voice He is too furious. I fee no 
© obſtinacy, no perverleneſs, in her man- 
ner; If vour brother comes, I will 
not be anſwerable for the conſeguen- 
©ces: {or J thought twice or thrice ſhe 
© would have gone into fits.“ 

O Madam, the has a firong heart! 
© —And you fee there is no prevailing, 
with her, though you were upen your 
© knees to her.” 

My ſiſter left my aunt muſing at the 
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| the chair by me; and, offering one, 
and then another, upon her fleeve and 
ſhoulder, thus the ran on, with great 
ſeeming tranquillity ; but whiſperingly, 
that my aunt might not hear her. Th, 
Clary, is a pretty pattern enough; 
© but tis is quite charming! I would ad. 
© viſe you to make your appearance in 
jt, And is, were I you, ſhould he 
© my wedding mght-gown— And tj; 
amy ſecond drefled ſuit! Won't you 
give orders, Juve, to have your grand. 
© mother's jewels new-ſct ?—Or will you 
think to ſhew away. in the new ones 
Mr. Solmes intends to preſent to you? 
© He talks of laving out two or three 
« thouſand pounds in preſents, child! 
© Dear heart! — How gorgeonſly will 
«you be arrayed !—Whiat! filent, my 
© dear! Mamma Norton's ſweet dear! 
What! ſilent thIl ?—But, Clary, won't 
* you have a velvet ſuit? It would cut 
© a great figute in a country church you 
© know : and the weather may bear it 
for a month yet to come. Crimſon 
velvet, ſuppoſe! Such a fine complex. 
ion as yours, how it would be ſet of 
© by it! What an agreeable bluſh would 
it give you —High ho!“ (mocking me! 
tor I ſighed to be thus fooled with) 
And do you ſigh, love? Well then, 
© as it will be a ſolemn wedding, what 
© think you of black velvet, child 1-8. 
© lent ſtill, Clary !—Black velvet, 90 
© fair as you are, with thoſe charming 
© eyes gleaming through a wintry cloud, 
© like an April fin !—Does not Love 
* lace tell you they are charming eyes 
How lovely will you appear to eve'y 
one — What! filent ſtill, love —But 
© about your laces, Clary! — 

She would have gone on ſtill further, 
had not my aunt advanced towards us, 
wiping her eyes—* What! whiſpering, 
© ladies! You ſeem ſo eaſy and ſo pleaſes, 
Mils Har'owe, with your private con. 
« ference, that I hope 1 ſhall carry don, 
good news.“ ; . 

* Lam only giving her my opinion 0! 
her patterns, here.—Unaſked, indeed; 
but the ſeems, by her ſilence, to ap: 
prove of my judgment.” 

O Bella!” ſaid I, that Mr. Love. 
lace had not taken you at your word! 
—Yon had betore now been exercilng 
your judgment on your OWN account. 
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and J had been happy, as well as v 
Was it my fault, I pray you, that it 


window, with her back towards us: and 
took that opportunity to infult me til]. 
more barbarouily : tor, ſtepping to my 
cloſet, the took up the patterns which 
my mother had ſeat me up, and bring- 
Ing tem to me, the ſpread them upon 
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was not fo?” 
O how the raved ! | 
o be fo ready to grve, Bella, and g 
loth to tale, is not very fair in you 
The poor hella deſcended to call 8 
1 0 * 
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« Why, ſiſter,” ſaid T, you are as 


(angry, as if there were more in the 
(hint, than poſſibly might be deſigned. 
My with is ſincere, for both our ſakes! 
(for the whole family's fake !—And 
hat (good now) is there in it Do 
(not, do not, dear B lla, give me cauſe 
to ſuſpect, that I hive found a reaſon 
for your behaviour to me; and which 
(till now was wholly unaccountable 
from ſiſter to ſiſter.” 

Pie, fie, Clary !' ſaid my aunt. 

My (ifter was more and more out- 
rageous, 

0 how much fitter,” ſaid I, to be a 
tft, than a jeſter But now, Bella, 
tuen the glaſs to you, and fee how 
i poorly fits the robe upon your own 
thoulders, which you have been ſo un- 
(mercifully fixing upon mine!“ 

«Fie, fie, Mils Clary!“ repeated my 
aunt, | 

And fie, fie, likewiſe, good Madam, 
„to M'fs Harlowe, you would fay, 
(were you to have heard her barbarons 
Vnſults?? 

(Let us go, Madam, ſaid my lifter, 
with great violence; © let us leave the 
(creature to ſwell till ſhe burſts with 
her own poifon.—The laſt tie I will 
{ever come near her, in the mind Jam 
in 5 

It is ſo eaſy a thing,” returned I, 
(were I to be mean enough to follow 
an example that is ſo cenſureable in 
the ſetter of it, to vanquiſh ſuch a 
' teazing ſpirit as yours with its own 
blunt weapons, that Jam amazed yen 
will provoke me!—Yet, Bella, ſince 
vo well go,“ (tor ſhe had hurried to 
'the door) forgive me. I forgive you. 
Aud you have a double reaſon to do ſo, 
' both from elderthip, and from the ot- 
' fence fo ſtudiouſly given to one in af- 
' fiction, - Hut may you be happy, though 
' [never ſhall! May you never have half 
"the trials J have had! Be thrs your 
comfort, that you cennot have a ſiſter 
io treat you, as You have treated ne 
And fo God blels vou , 

'Othon art a And down ſhe 
fins witlout ſaying what, f 

Permit me, Nla tam,“ ſaid I to my 
un, hiking down, and claſping her 
&vees With 11y arms, * to detain you one 
'Woment——Not to ſay any-thing about 
"My Hor filter She is her own puniſh- 
er- Unly to ank vou for all your 
*condelcending £ocdnels to me. I only 
3 you not to impute to obſtinacy 
eimmoveableneſs 1 have ſhewn to 

ſotender a friend; and to forgive me 
'£Vtry-thing 1 have ſaid or done amils 
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in your preſence; for it has not pro- 
© ceeded from inward rancour to the 
© poor Bella. But I will be bold to ſay, 
that neither ſhe, nor my brother, nor 
© even my father himſelf, knows what 
© a heart they have ſet.a bleeding.” 

I ſaw, to my comfort, what effect my 
ſiſter's abſence wrought for me — * Riſe, 
© my noble- minded ow) _ 
© creature !' — [Thoſe were her kin 
6 no_— © kneel not me! — Keep to 
© yourſelf what now I ſay to you. —T 
© admire, you more than I can expreſs— 
© And if you can forbear claiming your 
© eſtate, and can reſolve to avoid Love- 
© lace, you will continue to be the great- 
| © eſt miracle ever knew at your years 
© But I mnſt haſten down after your 
© lifter, —Theſe are my laſt words to 
© you: Contorm to your father's will, if 
© you poſſibly can. How meritorious 
© will it be in you to do ſo! Pray to 
God to enable you to conform, You 
don't know what may be done.” 

Only, my dear aunt, one word, oe 
© word more,“ (for ſhe was going. )— 
© Speak all you can for my dear Mrs. 
) Waden, She is but low in the world : 
* ſhould ill health overtake her, ſhe 
* may not know how to live without my 
« mamina's favour. I ſhall have no 
« means to help her: for I will want 
© necet{aries before 1 will aſſert my right: 
© and I do atlure you, ſhe has ſaid fo 
© many things to me in behalf of my 
© {ſubmitting to my father's will, that 
© her arguments have not a little contri- 
* buted to make me reſolve to avoid the 
© extremities, which, - nevertheleſs, I 
pray to God they do not at laſt force 
me upon. And vet they deprive me 
© of her advice, and think unjuſtly of 
one of the moſt excellent of women.“ 

© I am glad to hear you ſay this: and 
© take 14:5 and this, and this, my charm- 
© ing niece,” (for ſo the called me almoſt 
at every word; kiſſing me earneſtly, and 
claſping her arms about my neck :} 
and God protect you, and direct you! 
But you m1? fubmit : indeed you mf, 
Some one day in a month from t/zs, is 
© all the choice that is left you.” 

And this, 1 ſuppoſe, was the doom 
my filter called for; yet not worfe than 
what had been pronounced upun me 
betore. 

She repeated theſe laſt ſentences lond- 
er than the former. * And remember, 
« Miſs,* added he, * it is your duty to 
comply. - And down ſhe went, leav- 
ing me with my heart full, and my eyes 
running over. 
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with almoſt equal concern, to that which | 


J felt at the time. 

I muſt lay down my pen. Miſtineſſes 
which give to my deluged eye the ap- 
— of all the colours in the rain- 

w, will not permit me to write on. 


WEDNESDAY, FIVE O'CLOCE. 
'T w1LL now add a few lines—My 
aunt, as ſhe went down from me, was 
met at the foot of the ſtairs by my ſiſter, 
who ſeemed to think ſhe had ſtaid a good 
while after her: and hearing her laſt 
words preſcribing to me implicit duty, 
praiſed her for it, and exclaimed againſt 
wy obſtinacy. Did you ever hear of 
« ſuch perverſeneſs, Madam?“ ſaid ſhe. 
* Could you have thought, that your 
« Clariſſa, and every-body's Clariſſa, was 
© ſuch a girl!l—And who, as you ſaid, 
« z5 to ſubmit, her father or fiet ; 
My aunt ſaid ſomething in anſwer to 


her, compaſſionating me, as I thought, 


by her accent: but I heard not the words. 
Such a ſtrange perſeverance in a mea- 
ſure ſo unreaſonable l- But my brether 
and ſiſter are continually pron. 
ing all I ſay and do; and I am deprived 
of the-opportunity of defending myſelf! 
 —My ſiſter ſays, that had they thought 
me ſuch a championeſs, they would not 
have engaged with me: and now, not 
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knowing how to reconcile my ſuppoſed 
obſtinacy with my general character 


and natural temper, they ſeem to hope 


to tire me out, and reſolve to va 
their meaſures accordingly. My bro. 
ther, you ſee, is determined to car 
this point, or to abandon Harlowe. 
Place, and never to ſee it more.—80 
they are to loſe a ſon, or to conquer a 
daughter—the perverſeſt and moſt wn. 

rate ful that ever parents had!—This 
is the light he places things in: and hy; 
undertaken, it ſeems, to ſubdue me, if 
his advice be followed. It will be fur. 
ther tried; of that I am convinced; and 
what will be their next meaſure, who 
can divine ? 1 

I ſhall diſpatch, with this, my anſwer 
to yours of Sunday laſt, begun on 
Monday ; but which is not yet quite 
finiſhed. It is too long to copy: 1 have 
not time for it. In it I have been very 


free with you, my dear, in more places 


than one, I cannot ſay, that I am 


| pleaſed with all I have written—Yet 


will not now alter it.—My mind is not 
at eaſe enough for the ſubject.— Don't 
be angry with me. Yet, if you can ex- 
cuſe one or two paſſages, it will be, be. 
cauſe they were written by your 
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„iss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, MARCH 22. 


NN GRV I— What ſhould 
0 I be angry for — 1 am 
j A mightily pleaſed with 
q your freedom, as you 

call it. I only wonder 


e at your patience with me; 


| that's all. Lam forry I gave you the 


trouble of ſo long a letter upon the oc- 
calon*, notwithſtanding the pleaſure 1 
received in reading it. | 

believe you did not intend reſerves 
tome; for two reaſons I believe. you 
did not: firſt, becauſe you ſay you did 
not; next, becauſe you have not as yet 
deen able to convince yourſelf how it is 
to be with you; and perſecuted as you 
art, how ſo to ſeparate the effects that 
ſpring from the two cauſes, [perſecution 
and le] as to give to each its particular 
due. But this I believe I hinted to you 
once before; and fo will ſay no more 
upon this ſubject at preſent. 

Robin ſays, you had but juſt depoſit- 
ed your laſt parcel when he took it : for 


de was there but half an hour before, 


and found nothing. He had ſeen my 
mpatience, and loitered about, being 
killing to bring me ſomething from you, 
if poſſible. | 

My couſin Jenny Fynnett is here, and 
fefires to be my bedfellow to-night. So 
| hall not have an opportunity to ſit 
donn with that ſeriouſneſs and atten- 
von Which the ſubjects of yours require. 
For ſhe is. all prate, you know, and 
loves to ſet me a prating ; yet comes up- 


on a very grave occaſion—To procure 
my mother to go with her to her grand- 
mother Larkin, who has been long bed. 
ridden ; and at laſt has taken it into her 
head that ſhe is mortal, and therefore 
will make her will; a work ſhe was till 
now extremely averſe to; but it muſt 
be upon condition that my mother, who 
is her diſtant relation, will go to her, 
and adviſe her as to the particulars of 
it : for ſhe has an high opinion, as every- 
one elſe has, of my mother's judgment 
in all matters relating to wills, ſettle- 
ments, and ſuch-like notable affairs. 
Mrs. Larkin lives about ſeventeen 
miles off; and as my mother cannot en- 
dure to lie out of her own houſe, ſhe 
propoſes to ſet off early in the mornin 
that ſhe might be able to get back agam 
at night. So, to-morrow I ſhall be at 
your devotion from day-light to day- 
light; nor will I be at home to any- 


2 to the impertinent man, I have 
put him upon eſcorting the two ladies, 
in order to attend my mother home at 
night. Such expeditions as theſe, and 
to give us women a little air of vanity 
and aſſuredneſs at public places, is all 
that I know theſe dangling fellows are 
good for. 

I have hinted before, that I could al- 
moſt with my mother and Mr. Hick- 
man would make a match of it: and T 


here repeat my wiſhes. What ſignifies | 


a difference ot fifteen or twenty years ; 
eſpecially when the lady has ſpirits that 
will make her young a long time, and 
the lover is a mighty ſober man ?—TI 
think verily, I could like him better 
for a papa, than for a nearer relation: 


Ste Vol. I. Letter xxxvii. for the occaſion : and Letters xxxviii. xl. of the ſame volume, 


r the freedom Clariſſa apologizes for. 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE: 


and they are range admirers of one 
another. 
But allow me perhaps a ſtil] better 
— as to years, more ſuitable and 
appier) diſpoſal ; for the man at leaſt 
— What think you, my dear, of com- 
promiſing with your friends, by reject- 
ing both your men, and encouraging my 
parader ?—If your liking one of the two 
go no farther than conditional, I believe 
it will do. A rich thought, it it obtain 
your approbation! In this light, I 
ſhould have a prodigious reſpect for 
Mr. Hickman ; more by half than I can 
have fur the other. The vein is open- 
ed—Shall 1 let it flow? How difficult 
to withſtand conſtitutional foibles ! 
Hickman is certainly a man more in 
your taſte than any of thoſe who have 
itherto been brought to adreſs you. 
He 13 mighty ſober, mighty grave, and 
all that. Then you have told me, that 
he is your favourite. But that is be. 
cauſe he is my mother's perhaps. The 
man would certainly rejoice at the tranſ- 
ter; or he mult be a greater fool than I 
take him to be. 5 
O but your fierce lover would knock 
him o' the head—1 forgot that ;—W hat 
makes me incapable ot {crivuſneſs when 
I write about this Hickman ?—Yet the 
man ſo good a fort of man in the inain? 
—But who is perfect? This is one of 
my foibles. And it is ſomething for you 
to chide me for. | h 


You believe me to be very happy in 


my proſpects in relation to him: be- 
eauſe you are ſo very unhappy in the 
. fooliſh uſage you meet with, you arc apt 
tas 1 ſuſpett) to think tat tolerable 
which otherwiſe would be tar from be- 
ing ſo. I dare ſay, you would not, with 
all your grave airs, like him for your- 
ſelt; except, being addreſſed by Solmes 
and him, you were obliged to have one 
of them.—l have given you a teſt. Let 
me ſec what you will ſay to it. 

For my own part, I confeſs to you, 
that I have great exceptions to Hick - 
man. He and wedlock never yet once 
entercd into my head at one time. Shall 
I give you my free thoughts of him ?t— 
Of his en and his wort ; and that as it 
I were writing to one who knows him 
not ?—TI think I will. Yet it is iinpoſſible 
1 ſhould do it gravely. The ſubject 
won't bear to be ſo treated in my opt- 
nion. Woe are not come ſo far as that 
yet, if ever we ſhall; and to do it in 
another ſtran, 1] becomes my preſent 
real concern tor you. | 


Hens 1 was interrupted on the ho- 


neft man's account. He has been here 
theſe two hours—courtieg the mother 
for the daughter, I ſuppoſe Vet ſhe 
wants no courting neither: it is well 
one of us does; elſe the man would 
have nothing but haicyon ; and be te. 
miſs, and ſaucy of courte. 
He was going. His horſes at the door. 
My mother ſent for me down, pretend. 
ing to want to fay ſomething to me. 
Something the ſaid when I came that 


ſignified nothing—Evidently, for ng 


reaſon called me, but to give me an op. 
portunity to ſee what a fine bow her 
man could make; and that ſhe might 
wiſh me a good night. She knows 1 am | 
not over-ready to oblige him with my 
company, it 1 huppen to be otherwi{: 
engaged. I could not help an air a lit. 
tle upon the frettul, when I found ſhe 
had nothing of moment to ſay to me, a1d 
when I ſaw her intention. 

She ſmiled off the viſible fretfulne{s, 
that the man might go away in good 
humour with himſelf. 

He bowed to the ground, and would 
have taken my hand, his whip in the 
other, 1 did not like to be fo compa. 
nioned : I withdrew my hand, but touch- 
ed his etbow with a motion, as if from 
his low bow 1 had ſuppoſed him fall. 


gs and would have helped him up— 


ſad flip, it might have been?” ſaid l. 
A mad girl ” ſmiled i off my mo- 
ther. 1 
He was put quite out; took his horſe 
bridle, ſtumped back, back, back, bon. 
ing till he run againſt Is ſervant. | 
laughed. He mounted his horſe, | 
mounted up ſtairs, after a little lecture. 
—And my head is fo filled with him, 
that 1 muſt reſume my intention; 's 
hopes to divert you for a few n oment:. 
Take it then—His % and his u 
as I ſaid before. h 
Hickman 1s a ſort of fiddling, buſy, 
yet, to borrow a word from you, un 
man: has a great deal to do, ani fern 
to me to diſpatch nothing. Irrefolute 
and changeable in every-thing, but m 
teazing me with his nontenſe; which 
yet, it is evident, he mult continue up- 
on my mother's interc{t more than upon 
his own hopes; for none have [ give 
him. : 
Then I have a quarrel againſt his face, 
though in his perſon, for a well-thriven 
man, tolerably genteel—Not to his fea- 
tures ſo much neither; for what, 3 
you have often obſerved, are features 


in a man *—But Hickman, with strong 


lines, and big cheek and chin-bones, 
tas not the manlineſs in his Aug 
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which Lovelace has with the moſt regu- 
ur and agreeable features. | 

Then what a ſet and formal mortal he 
«ic ſome things l have not been able 
jet to laugh him out of his long bib and 
beads. Indeed, that is, becanſe my mo- 
ther thinks they become him; and I 
would not be fo free with him, as to own 
| ſhould chuſe to have him leave it off. 
If ke did, ſo particular is the man, he 
would certainly, if left to himſelf, fall 
uto a King-William's-Cravat, or ſome 
uch antique chin-cuſhion, as by the pic- 
tures of that prince one ſees was then 
the faſhion. 

As to his dreſs in general, he cannot 
indeed be called a ſloven, but ſometimes 
he is too gaudy, at other times too plain, 
to be uniformly elegant. And for his 
manners, he makes ſuch a buſtle with 
them, and about them, as would induce 
one to ſuſpect that they are more ſtran- 
ers than familiar to him. You, I know, 
ly this to his fearfulneſs of diſobliging 
or offending. Indeed your over-do-rs 
enerally give the oftence they endea- 
your to avoid, 

The man however is honeſt ; is of fa- 
mly; has a clear and good eſtate; and 
may one day be a baronet, an't pleaſe 
„on. He 15 humane and benevolent, to- 
erably generous, as people ſay; and as 
Img lay too, if I Would accept of his 
bribes; which he offers ih hopes of hav- 
az then all back again, and-.the 4ribed 
"to the bargain. A method taken by all 
(rrupters, trom old Satan, to the low- 
of his ſervants. Vet, to ſpeak in the 
guage of a perſon 1 am bound to ho- 
ur, he is deemed a prudent man; that 
to lay, a goed manager. 

Then I cannot but confeſs, that now 
Like not any-body better, whatever I 
once. | 

ets no fox-hunter : he keFps a pack 
ed; but preters not his hounds to 
ſellow-ereatures. No bad ſig n for a 
we | own, He loves his horte; but 
: likes racing in a gaming way, as well 
1! forts of gaming. Then he is ſober ; 
meet ; they /ay, virtuous; in ſhort, has 
walities that mothers would be fond of 
"a huſband for their daughters; and 
"which perhaps their daughters would 
be the happier could they judge as well 
'vr themſelves, as experience poflibly 
my teach diem to judge tor their future 
canghters. 

Nevertheleſs, to own the truth, I can- 
"ot ſay I love the man; nor, I believe, 
fer ſhall, 
range ! that theſe ſober fellows can- 
"ave a decent ſprightlineſs, a odeſt 


aſſurance with them! Something debon- 
naire ; which need not be ſeparated from 
that awe and reverence, when they ad- 


dreſs a woman, which ſhould ſhew the. 


ardor of their paflion, rather than the 
ſheepiſhnefs of their nature ; for who 
knows not that love delights in taming 
the lion-hearted ? That thoſe of the ſex, 
who are molt conſcious of their own de- 
fect in point of courage, naturally re- 
guire, and therefore as naturally prefer, 
the man who has moſt of it, as the moſt 
able to give them the requiſite protec- 
tion ? That the greater their own cow- 
ardice, as it would be called in a man, 
the greater is their delight in ſubjects of 
heroiſm ? As may be obſerved in their 
reading; which turns upon difficulties 
encountered, battles fought, and ene 
mies overcome, four or five hundred by 


the proweſs of a ſingle hero, the more im- 


probable the better? in ſhort, that ir 
man ſhunld be a hero to every-one liv- 
ing but themſelves ; and to them know 
no bound to his humility. , A woman 
has ſome glory in ſubduing a heart no 
man living can appall ; and hence tov 
often the bravo, aſſuming the hero, and 
making himſelf paſs for one, ſucceeds as 
only a hero ſhould. 

Zut as for honeſt Hickman, the good 
man is ſo generally meek, as I imagine, 
that 1 know not whether have anv pre- 


ference paid me in his obſequiouſnefs. 


And then, when 1 rate him, he ſeems to 


be ſo naturally fitted for rebuke, and ſo 


much expects it, that I know not how 
to diſappoint him, whether he juſt then 
deſerves it, or not, I am (ure, he has 
puzzled me many a time when I have 
{een him look peniten: for faults he has 
not committed, whether to pity or laugh 
at him. 

You and I have often retrofpeed the 
faces and minds of grown people ; that 
is to ſay, have formed images trom their 
preſent appearances, outſide and in, (u 
far as the manners of the perſons would 


juſtity us in the latter) what fort of fi- 


gures they made when boys and girls. 
And I'll tell you the lights in which 
Hick ux, Solus, and Lovirtacs, 
our three heroes, have appeared to me, 
ſuppoling them boys at fchool. 

Solmes l have imagined to be a little ſor- 
did piltering rogue, who would purloin 
from everv-body, and beg every boy's 
bread and butter from him; while, as L 
have heard a reptile brag, he. would in 
a winter-morning ſpit upon his-thumbs, 
and ſpread his own with it, that he might 
keey it all to himfelf. 

Hickman, a great overgrown, lank- 
haired, 
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haired, chubby boy, who would be- 
hunched and punched by every- body; 
and-go home with his finger in his eye, 
and tell his mother. 

While Lovelace I have ſuppoſed a 
curl-pated villain, full of fire, fancy, and 


_ miſchief; an orchard-rubber, a wall- 


climber, a horſe-rider without ſaddle or 


| bridle, neck or nothing: a ſturdy rogue, 


A 


in ſhort, Who would kick and cuft, and 
do no right, and take no wrong of any- 
body ; would get his head broke, then a 
plaiſter for it, or let it heal of itſelf; 
while he went on to do more miſchief, 
and if not to get, to deſerve broken 
bones. And the ſame diſpoſitions have 
grown up with them, and diſtinguith 


them as men, with no very material al- 


teration. 

Only, that all men are monkeys more 
or leſs, or elle that you and I ſhould have 
ſuch baboons as theſe to chuſe out of, is 


a mortifying thing my dear. 


I am ſenſible, that I am a little out of 
ſeaſon in treating thus ludicrouſly the 
ſubject I am upon, while you are fo un- 
happy ; and if my manner does not di- 
vert you, as my flightineſs uſed to do, I 
am inexcuſable both to you, and to my 
own heart: which, Ido aſſure you, not- 
withſtanding my ſeeming levity, is whol- 
ly in your caſe. | 

As this letter is entirely whimſical, I 
will not fend it until I can accompany it 
with ſomething more ſolid and better 
ſuited to your unhappy circumſtances ; 
that is to ſay, to the preſent ſubject of 
our correſpondence, To-morrow, as I 
told you, will be wholly my own,. and of 
conſequence yours. Adieu, theretore, till 
then. | 
| LETTER Il. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


: TUESDAY MORN. 7 O'CLOCK. 
M* mother and coulin are already 
gone oft in our chariot and four, 
attended by their doughty ſquire on 
horſeback, and by two of his own ſer- 
vants, and one of my mother's. They 
both love parade when they go abroad, 
at leaſt in compliment to one another; 
which ſhews, that each thinks the other 
does. 
and nobody's elſe—And the day is all 
my own. | 
I nauſt begin with blaming you, my 
dear,for your reſolution aot to litigate for 
vour right, if occaſion were to be given 
you. Juſtice is due to ourſelves, as well 
as to every-body elſe. Still more muſt 


I blame you for declaring to your aunt | 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


Robin is your ſervant and mine, 


and ſiſter, that you will xe: fince (as 
they will tell it to your father and bro. 
ther) the declaration muſt needs give ad. 
vantage to ſpirits who have ſo bude of 
that generoſity for which you are ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed. SPE 
There never was a ſpirit in the world 
that would inſult where it dared, but it 
would creep and cringe where it dared 
not. Let me remind you of a ſentenceof 
your own, the occaſion for which I have 
forgotten: That little ſpirits will always | 
accommodate themſelves to the temper t 
of thoſe they would work upon—Will n 
fawn upon a ſturdy-tempered perſon— » 
Will infult the meek—And another k 
wen to Miſs Biddulph, upon an occa- t 
ton you cannot forget—lf we aſſume a h 
dignity in what we ſay and do, and take r 
care not to diſgrace by arrogance our 0 


a . «as 
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own aſſumption, every-body will treat Vt 
us with reſpect and deference. ar 
I remember that you once made an ob. la 
ſervation, which you ſaid, you was oblig. el 
ed to Mrs. Norton for, and the to her ve 
father, upon an excellent preacher, who V 
was but an indifferent liver: That to th 
excel in theory, and to excel inprattice, to 


generally required different talents; 
which did not always meet, in the ſame 
perſon. Do you, my dear, (to whom 
theory and practice are the ſame thing he 
in almoſt every laudable quality) apply the 
the obſervation to yourſelf, in this par- his 
ticular caſe, where reſolution is requir- | 
ed; and where the pertormance of the 
will of the defunct is the queſtion—No 
more to be diſpenſed with by you in whoſe 
favour it was made, than by any-body 
elſe who have only themſelves in view 
by breaking through it. 

I know how much you deſpiſe riches 
in the main: but it behoves you to re- 
member, that in one inſtance you your- | 
ſelf have judged them valuable—In that 
they put it into our power to /ay obliga- 
tions ; while the want of that power puts 
a perſon under the neceſſity of receiving 
favours—Receiving them perhaps from 
grudging and narrow ſpirits, who know , 
not how to confer them with that grace, tio 
which gives the principal merit to a be- 
neficent action. Reflect upon this, my 
dear, and ſee how it agrees with the de- 
claration you have made to your aunt 
and ſiſter, that you would not reſume 
your eſtate, were you to be turned out 
of doors. and reduced to indigence and 
want. Their very fears that you are. 
| ſame, point out to you the neceſſity 0 
| wh upon the treatment you mers 


with 
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own, that (at firt reading) ! 5 
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SG | 5 
much affected with your mother's letter 
{ent with the patterns. A ſtrange mea- 
ute however from a mother; for ie did 
not intend to inſult you; and I cannot 
dut lament that ſo ſenſible and ſo fine a 
woman ſhould ſtoop to ſo much art as 
that letter is written with : and which 
alſo appears in- ſome of the converſa- 
tions you have given me an account of. 
See you not in her paſſiveneſs, what boiſ- 
terous ſpirits can obtain from gentler, 
merely by teazing and ill- nature? 

| know the pride they have always 
tiken in calling you a Harlowe—C/a- 
riſa Harlowe, ſo formal and fo ſet, at every 
word, when they are grave or proudly 
{lemn.,—Y our mother has learnt it of 
them—And as in marriage, ſo in will, 
has been taught to bury her own ſupe- 
nor nume and fanuly in theirs : I have 
often thought that the ſame ſpirit go- 
recned them, in this piece of affectation, 
and others of the like nature, (as Har- 
{xe Place, and ſo- forth, though not the 
elder brother's or paternal feat) as go- 
rerned the tyrant Tudor, (Henry VII.) 
who marrying Elizabeth, the heireſs of 
the houſe of York, made himſelf a title 
to a throne, which he would not other- 
wile have had; (being but a baſe de- 
cendant of the Lancaſter line) and 
proved a gloomy. and. vile huſband to 
ler; for no other cauſe, than becauſe 
e had laid him under obligations which 
iis pride would not permit him to own. 
—Nor would the unprincely wretch 
marry her till he was in poflefſion of the 
crown, that he might not be ſuppoſed to 
oxe it to her claim., | 

You have chidden me, and again will, 
| doubt not, for the liberties I take with 
ome of your relations. But, my dear, 
need I tell you, that pride in ourſelves 
mult, and for ever. will, . provoke con- 
tempt, and bring down upon us abaſe- 
ment from others Have we not, in the 
ale of a celebrated bard, obſerved, that 
thoſe who aim at more than their due, will 
be refuſed the honours they may jultly 
dam - am very loth to offend you; 
jet cannot help ſpeaking of your rela- 
bons, as well as of others, as I think they 
leſetve. Praiſe of 'diſpratfe, is the re- 
vard or punithment which the world 
conters or inflicts on merit or demerit; 
nd for my part, I neither can nor will 


contound «them in the application. 1 


'"\piſe them all, but your mother: in- 
eech do. And as for her—3ut I will 
'pare the good lady tor your fake—And 


ve argument, indeed, I think may be 


"raced in her favour, in the preſent 
"MentionShe who has for 19 many 
No. 28 : 


years, and with ſuch abſolute reſigna- 
nation, borne what ſhe has borne, to the 


' ſacrifice of her own will, may think it an 


eaſier taſk than another perſon can ima- 
| ws it, for her daughter to give up her's. 
ut to think to whoſe inſtigation all this 
is originally owing—Gaod forgive me; 
but with ſuch uſage I ſhould have been 
with Lovelace before now | Yet remem- 
ber, my dear, that the ſtep which would 
not be wondered at from ſuch an haſty- 
tempered creature as me, would be in- 


excuſable in ſuch a conſiderate. perſon 


as you. 

After your mother has been thus 
drawn in againſt her judgment, I am the 
leſs ſurprized, that your aunt Hervey 
ſhould go along with her; ſince the two 
liſters never ſeparate. I have enquired 
into the nature of the obligation which 
Mr. Hervey's indiſterent conduct in his 
affairs has laid him under—It is only, it 


ſeems, that your brother has paid off for 


him a mortgage upon one part of his eſ- 
tate, which the mortgagee was about to 
forecloſe; and taken it upon himſelf. 
A (mall favour (as he has ample ſecurity 
in his hands) from kindred to kindred : 
but ſuch a one, it is plain, as has laid the 
whole family of the Herveys under obli- 
gation to the ungenerous lender, who 
has treated him, id his aunt too, (as 
Miſs Dolly Hervey has privately com- 
plained) with the leſs ceremony ever 
ſince. 

Muſt I, my dear, call ſuch a creature 
your brother -I believe I muſt—Be- 
cauſe he is your father's ſon. There is 
no harm, I hope, in ſaying that. 

I am concerned, that you ever wrote 
at all to him. It was taking too much 
notice of him: it was adding to his (elf. 
ſignificance ; and a call upon him to treat 
you with inſolence. -A call which you 
might have been aſſured he would not 
fail to anſwer. 

But fuch a pretty maſter as this, to run 
riot againſt ſuch a man as Lovelace; 
who had taught him to put his ſword in- 
to his ſcabbard, when he had pulled it 


out by accident! Theſe in- door inſo- 


leats, who, turning themſelves into bug- 
bears, frighten women, children, and 
ſervants, are generally cravens among 
men. Were he ro come fairly croſs me, 
and ſay to my face ſome of the free things 
which I am told he has ſaid of me be- 
lund my back, or that (as by your ac- 
count) he has faid of our ſex, I would 
take upon myſelt to aſk him two or three 
queſtions; although he were to ſend me 
a challenge likewiſe. | 
I repeat, You know that I will ſpeak 
8 my 
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| theſe poor ſouls vou call wncles. 


my mind, and wrzte it too. He is not my 
brother. Can you ſay, he is yours F—So, 
for your life, if you are juſt, you can't 
be angry with me : for would you fide 
with 246 brother againſt a t ue friend ? 
A brother may not be a friend : but a 
friend will be always a brother— Mind 
that, as your uncle Tony ſays! 
I cannot deſcend ſo low, as to take 
very particular notice of the epiſtles of 
Yet 1 
love to divert myſelf with ſuch groteſque 
characters too. But | know them, and 
love you ; and ſo cannot make the jeſt of 
them which their abſurdities call tor. 
You chide me, my dear, for my free- 
doms with relations ſtill nearer and dear- 
er to you, than either uncles or brother 
or ſiſter. You had better have permitted 
me (uncorrected) to have taken my own 
way. Do not thoſe freedoms naturally 
ariſe from the ſubject before us? And 
from whom ariſes that ſubjett, I pray 


you? Can you for one quarter of an 


hour put vourſelf in my place, or in the 
lace of thoſe who are ſtill more indif- 
erent to the caſe than I can be—lf you 
can—But although I have you not often 
at advantage, I will not puſh you. 
Permit me, however, to ſubjoin, That 
well may your father love your mother, 
as you ſay he does. A wife who has no 
will but his! But were there not, think 
you, ſome ſtruggles between them at firſt, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE;, 


| 


FL 


gout out of the queſtion ?—Your mother, 


when a maiden, had, as 1 have heard, 
(and it is very likely) a good thare of 
thoſe lively fpirits which ſhe liked in your 
father. She has none of them now. How 


came they to be Gdillipated - Ah! my 


dear !—She has been too long reſident 


in Trophonius's Cave, I doubt. 


Let me add one reflection upon this 
ſubject, and io entitle moſelt ro your cor- 
rection for all at vnce.—lIt is upon the 
conduct of thoſe wives (for you and 1 
know more than one fuch) who can ſuf— 
fer themſelves to be ount-bluſtered and 
out-zloomed of their own wills, in- 


ſtead of being fooled out of them by acts. 


of tenderneſs and complaiſance.— I with, 
that it does not demonſtrate too evident- 
ly, that with ſume of the ſex, inſolent 
controul is a more efticacious ſubduer 
than kindnels or conceſſion. Upon my 


many of us are mere babies in matrimo- 
ny : perverſe fools, when too much in- 
dulged and humoured; creeping ſlaves, 
when treated harſhly. But ſhall it be 
ſaid, that fear makes us more gentle o- 
bligers than /ove #—Porbid it, honour ! 


forbid it, gratitude ! forbid it, juſtice | . 


I 


lite, my dear, I have often thought, that 


that any woman of ſenſe ſhould give oc. 
caſion to have this ſaid of her! 

Did I think you would have any man. 
ner of doubt, from the ſtyle or contents 
of this letter, whoſe ſaucy pen it is tha 
has run on at his rate, I would write m 


name at length; ſince it comes too much 


from my heart to diſavow it: but at 
preſent the initials ſhall ſerve; and 1 
will go on again directly. 

| A. II. 


LETTER III. 


Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARIS$SA 
HARLOWE, 


THURSDAY MORN. 10 0'cLok, 
(MAR, 2g,) 


1 Will poſtpone, or perhaps paſs by, 


ſeveral obſervations which I had to 
make on other parts of your letters; to 
acquaint you, that Mr. Hickman, when 
in London, found an opportunity to en. 
quire after Mr. Lovelace's town life and 
converſation, 

At the Cocoa Tree in Pall Mall he 
fell in with two of his intimates, the one 
named Belton, the other Mowbray; 
both very free of ſpeech, and probably 
as free in their lives: but the waiters 
paid them great reſpect; and on Mr, 
Hickman's enquiry after their charac- 
ters, called them men of fortune and 
hunour. | 


They began to talk of Mr. Lovelace | 


of their own accord; and upon ſome 
gentlemen in the room aſking, When 
they expected him in town, anſwered, 
That-very day. Mr. Hickman (as they 
both went on praiſing Lovelace) ſaid, 
He had indeed heard, that Mr. Love- 
lace was a very fine gentleman—and was 
proceeding, when one of them, inter- 
rupting him, ſaid, Only, Sir, the fineſt 
« gentleman in the world; that's all. 
And ſo he led them on to expatite 
more particularly on his qualities; which 
they were very fond of doing: but laid 
not one ſingle word in behalf of his mo- 
rals— Mind that alſo, in your uncle's ſtyle. 
Mr. Hickman ſaid, That Mr. Love- 
lace was very happy, as he underſtood, 
in the eſteem of the ladies; and fmil- 
ing, to make them believe he did not 
think amiſs of it, that he puſhed hs 
good fortune as far as it would go, 
Well put, Mr. Hickman b thought 
I; equally grave and ſage—“ Thou 
© ſeemeſt not to be a ſtranger to the 
dialect, as 1 ſuppoſe this is.“ But | 
ſaid nothing; for 1 have often tried to 
find out this mighty ſober man of my 


mother's : but hitherto have only 0 
Aa, 
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fav, that he is either very moral, or very 
cunning. 


No doubt of it," replied one of them; 


and ont came an oath, with a * Who 
would not i'— That he did as every 
young fellow would do. | 

very true! ſaid my mother's pu- 
tan“ But I hear he is in treaty with 


(2 fine lady.“ 


so he was, Mr. Belton ſaid—* The 
devil fetch her!“ [Vile brute !] for the 
encrolſed all his time —But that the 
ldv's family ought to be- ſomething 
-{Mr. Hickman deſired to be excuſed 
repeating what—though he had au 
wha was worſe] and might dearly re- 
ent their uſage of a man of his family 
and merit. 5 

perhaps they may think him too 
tyild,? cried Hickman : * and theirs is, 
{| hear, a very ſober family.“ 

«$03ER!' ſaid one of them: a good 
(honeſt word, Dick !-—-Where the de- 
(vil has it lain all this time - D- me 
(if I have heard of it in this ſenſe, ever 
i {nce I was at college! And then!“ 
ld he, we bandied it about among 
(twenty of us, as an obſolete.“ 

Theſe, my dear, are Mr. Lovelace's 
companions : you'll be pleaſed to take 
wtice of that ! : 

Mr. Hickman ſaid, This put him out 
of countenance. 

| fared at him, and with ſuch a 
meaning in my eyes, as he knew how 
„ take; and ſo was out of countenance 
zin. 

Don't you remember, my dear, who 
it wa5 that told a young gentleman. de- 
foned for the gown, who owned that 
t was apt to be too eaſily put out of 
mntenance when he came into free 
tnpany ; That it was a bad ſign; that 
tlouked as if his morals were not proof; 
but that his good diſpoſition ſeemed ra- 
ther the effect of accident and educa- 
ton, than of ſuch a choice as was 
funded upon principle? And don't 


on know the lellon the very ſame young 


aly gave him, To endeavour to ſtem 
nd diſcountenance vice, and to glory 
n being an advocate in all companies 
virtue; particularly obſerving, That 
was natural for a man to ſhun or to 
ve up what he was aſhamed of? Which 
de ſhould be ſorry to think 4zs cafe on 
liz occahon : adding, that vice was a 
coward, and would hide it's head, when 
"poled by ſuch a virtue as had pre- 
ence of mind, and a full perſuaſion of 
'5own rectitude to ſupport it. The 
aly, you may remember, modeſtly put 
ir doctrine into the mouth of a wor- 


ti 


| 


| 
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thy preacher, Dr. Lewen, as ſhe uſes to 
do, when ſhe has a mind not to be 
thought to be what ſhe is at ſo early an 
age; and that it may give more weight 
to any-thing fe hit upon, that might ap- 
pear tolerable, was her modeſt manner of 
ſpeech. 

Mr. Hickman, upon the whole, pro- 
felſed to me, upon his ſecond recovery, 
that he had no reaſon to think well of 
Mr. Lovelace's morals, from what he 
heard of him in town: yet his two inti- 
mates talked of his being more regular 
than he zſed to be: that he ha made a 
very good reſolution, that of old Tom 
Wharton was the expreſſion, That he 
would never grve a challenge, nor refuſe 
one; which they praiſed in him highly: 
that, in ſhort, he was a very brave fel- 
low, and the moſt agreeable companion 
in the world; and would one day make 


a great figure in his country; ſince there 


was nothing he was not capable of. 

I am afraid that his laſt affertion is too 
true. And this, my dear, is all that Mr. 
Hickman could pick up about him: and 
is it net enough to determine ſuch a mind 
as yours, if not already determined? 
Vet it muſt be faid too, that if there 
be a weman in the world that can re- 
claim him, it is you. And, by your ac- 
count of his behaviour in the interview 
between you, I own I have ſome hope of 
him. Atleaſt, this I will fay, that all 
the arguments he then uſed with you, 
ſeem to be juſt and right: and if you are 
to be his—But no more of that: he can- 
not, after all, deſerve you. 


LETTER IV. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
 HARLOWE, 


THURSDAY AFTER NOON, MARCH 2g. 

N unexpected vilitor has turned the 
courſe of my thoughts, and chang- 

ed the ſubject I had intended to purſue. 
The only one for whom 1 would have 
diſpenſed with my reſolution not to ſee 
any-body all the dedicated day: a vi- 
firor, whom, according to Mr, Hick- 
man's report from the expectations of 
his libertine friends, I ſuppoſed to be 
in fown.—Now, my dear, — ſaved 
myſelf the trouble of telling you, that it 
was your too-agreeable rake. Our ſex 
is ſaid to love to trade in ſurprizes : yet 
have I, by my promptitude, ſurprized 
myſelf out of mine. 1 had intended, 
ou muſt know, to run twice the 
ength, before I had ſuffered you fo 
much as to gueſs who, and whether 
man or woman, my viſitor was: but 
8 2 lince 
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ſince you have the diſcovery at ſo cheap 
a rate, you are welcome to it. 

The end of his coming was, to engage 
my intereſt with my charming Friend; 
and as he was ſure that I knew all your 
mind, to acquaint him what he had to 
truſt to. 

He mentioned what had paſſed in the 


interview between ycu: but could not 


be ſatisfied with. the reſult of it, and 
with the little ſatisfaction he had obtain- 
ed from you; the malice of your tamily 
to him increaſing, and their cruelty to 
you not abating. His heart, he told me, 
was in tumults, for fear you ſhould be 


- prevailed upon in favour of a man de- 


ipiſed by every-body. 

He gave me freſh inſtances of indig- 
nites.caſt upon himſelf by your uncles 
and brother; and declared, that if you 
ſuffered yourſelf to be forced into the 
arms of the man for whoſe ſake he was 
loaded with undeſerved abuſes, you 
ſhould be one of the youngeſt, as you 
would be one of the lovelieſt widows in 
England : and that he would moreover 
call your brother to an account for the 
liberties he takes with his character to 
every-one he meets with. | 

He propoſed ſeveral ſchemes, for you 
to chuſe ſome one of them, in order to. 
enable you to avoid the perſecutions you 
labour under: one 1 will mention, That 
you will reſume your eſtate; and if you 
find difficulties that can be no other- 
wiſe ſurmounted, that you will, either 
avowedly or privately, as he had pro- 
poſed to you, accept of Lady Betty Law- 
rance's or Lord M.'s aſſiſtance to inſtate 
ng in it. He declared, that if you did, 
1e would leave abſolutely to your own 
pleaſure afterwards, and to the advice 


which your couſin Morden on his arri-- 


val ſhould give you, whether to encou- 
rage his addreſs, or not, as von ſhonld 
be convinced of the ſincerity of the re- 
formation which his enemies make hum 
ſo much want. HL 

1 had now a good opportunity to 
ſound him, as yeu wiſhed Mr. Hickman 
would Lord M. as to the continued or 


diminiſhed favour of the ladies, and of 


his lordſhip, towards you, upon their 
being acquainted with the animotity of 
your relations to them, as well as to their 
kinſman. I laid hold of the opportunity, 
and he ſatisfied me, by reading ſome 
paſſages of a letter he had about him, 
from Lord M. That an alliance with 
vou, and that on the foot of vour own 
lingle merit, would be the molt defira- 
ble event to them that could happen : 
and fo far to the purpoſe of your w:ſhed 
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enquiry does his lordſhip go in this let. 
ter, that he aſſures hin Gat — 
you ſuffer in fortune from the violence 
of your relations on kzs account, he and 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty will join 
to make it up to him. And yet that 
the reputation of a family ſo f lendid 
would, no doubt, in a caſe of ſuch va 
portance to the honour of both, make 
them prefer a general conſent. 

I told him, as you yourſelf I knew 
had done, that you were extremely 
averſe to Mr. Solmes ; and that, might 


vou be left to your own choice, it would 


be the ſingle life. As to himſelf, Iplain. 1 
ly faid, "That you had great and juſt ob. 
jections to him on the ſcore of his care. 
leſs morals : that it was ſurprizing, that 
men who gave themſelves the liberties 
he was faid to take, ſhould preſume to 
think, that, whenever they took it into 
their heads to marry, the moſt virtuous 
and worthy of the ſex were to fall to 
their lot: that as ro the reſumption, it 
had been very ſtrongly urged by my. 


elf, and would be {till further urged ; 


though you had been hitherto averſe to 
that meaſure : that your chief reliance 
and hopes were upon your couſin Mor. 
den: and that to ſuſpend or gain time 
till he arrived, was, as I believed, your 
principal aim. | 

1 told him, That with regard to the 
miſchief he threatened, neitſ er the act 
nor the menace could ſerve any end but 
theirs who perſecuted you ; as jt would 
give them a pretence for carrying into] 
eftect their compulſory projects; and 
that with the approbation of all the 
world; ſince he muſt not think the pub. 
lick would not give it's voice in farour 
of a violent young man, of no extraor- 
dinary character as to morals, wha 
ſhould ſeek to rob a family of eminenc 
of a child ſo valuable; and who threat 
enced, if he could not obtain her in pre 
terence to a man choſen by themſelves 
that he wou:d avenge himſelf upon then 
all by acts of violence. 3 

1 added, That he was very much mil 
taken, if he thought to intimidate you b. 
ſuch menaces : for that, though vou 
diſpoſition was all fweetnefs, yet I kne 
not  ſteadier temper in the world tha 
yours; nor one more inflexible, (3 
your friends had found, and would {tt 
tarther find, if they continued to g 
occaſion tor its exertion) whenever yl 
thought yourſelf in the right; and tha 
you were ungenerouſly dealt with 
matters of too much moment to be int 
ferent about. * Miſs Clariſſa Harlong 


Mr. Lovelace, let me tell you,“ fe 
| um. 


1, * timid as her foreſight and prudence 
« may make her in ſome caſes, where 
« ſhe apprehends dangers to thoſe ſhe 
„loves, is above fear, in points where 
her honour, and the true dignity of 
her ſex, are concerned. —In ſhort, Sir, 
vou mult not think to frighten Miſs 
« Clariſſa Harlowe into ſuch a mean or 
«unworthy conduct as only a weak or 
© un{teady mind can be guilty of.” 

He was ſo very far from intending to 
intimidate you, he ſaid, that he beſought 
me not to mention one word to you of 
what had patſed between us : that what 
he had hinted at, which carried the air 
of a menace, was owing to the fervor of 
his {pirits, raiſed by his apprehenfions 
of loling all hope of you for ever; and 
on 4 ſuppolition, that you were to be 
actually torced into the arms of a man 
vou hated : that were this to be the caſe, 
he muſt own, that he ſhould pay very 


little regard to the world or its cenſures ; | 


eſpecially as the menaces of ſome. of 
your tamily now, and their triumph 
over him afterwards, would both pro- 
voke and warrant all the vengeance he 
could rake. | 

He added, that all the countries in the 
world were alike to him, but on your 
account: ſo that whatever he ſhould 
think fit to do, were you loſt to kim, he 
ſhould have nothing to apprehend from 
the laws of this. | 

1 did not like the determined air he 
ſpoke this with: he is certainly capable 
of great raſhneſs. | | 

He palliated a little this fierceneſs, 
(which by the way I warmly cenſured) 
by fayzng, That while you remain ſingle, 
he will bear ail the indignities that ſhall 
be caſt upon him by your family. But 
would you throw yourſelf, if you were 
il tarther driven, into any other protec- 
tion, it not Lord M.'s, or that of the 
ladies of his family, into my mother's“, 
ſuppoſe; or would you go to London to 
private lodgings, where he woul-l never 
viiit you, unlels he had your leave, (and 
from whence you might make your on 
terms with your relations;) he would be 
entirely ſatisfied ; and would as he had 
aich before, wait the effect of your cou- 
ſin's arrival, and your free determina- 
tion as to his own fate.—Adding, That 
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much fixed they were upon their mea- 
ſures, as well as the abſolute dependence 
they had upon your temper and princi- 
ples, that he could not but apprehend 
the worſt, while you remained in their 
power, and under the influence of their 
perſuaſion and menaces. 23 
We had a great deal of other diſ- 
courſe : but as the reciting of the ref 
would be but a repetition of many of 
the things that paſſed between you and 


him in the interview between you in the 


Wood Houſe, I refer myſelt to your me- 
mory on that occaſion 1. ; 
And now, my dear, upon the whdde, 
I think it behoves you to make yourſelf 
independent: all then will fall right. 
This man is a violent man. I ſhould 
wiſh, methinks, that you ſhould not have 
either him or Solmes. You will find, if 
you get out of your brother's and ſiſter's 
way, what you can or cannot do, with re- 
gard to either. If your relations perfiſt 
in their fooliſh ſcheme, I think 1 will 
take his hint, and at a proper opportu- 
nity, ſound my mother. Mean time, let 
me have your clear opinion of the re- 
ſumption, which I join with Lovelace in 
adviiing. You can but ſee how your de- 
mand will work. To demand, is not to - 
tigate. But be your reſolution what it 
will, do not by any means repeat to them, 
that you will not affert your right. If 
they go on to give you provocation, you 
may have ſufficient reaſon to change 
your mind: and let them expect that 
you wil! change it. They have not the 
generoſity to treat you the better for diſ- 
claiming the power they know you have. 
That, | think, need not now be told you. 
I am, my deareſt friend, and will be 
ever, your moſt aſfectionate and 2 
ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER V. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
g HOWE. 


WEDN, NIGHT, MARCH 22. 
N the report made by my aunt and 
lifter of my obſtinacy, my aſſembled 
relations have taken an wnanimous reſo- 
lution (as Betty tells me it is) againſt 
me. This reſolution you will find ſigni- 
fied to me in the incloſed letter from my 


he knew the family ſo well, and how 


brother, juſt now brought me. Be pleaſed 


Perhaps it will be unneceſſary ta remind the reader, that although Mr. Lovelace propoſes 
fas my to Miſs Hewe, that her fair friend ſhould have recourſe to the protection ot Mrs. 


Howe, 1 


| farther driven; yet he had artfully taken care, by means of his agent in the Harlowe 
family, not only to inflame the family againſt her, but to 4 


eprive her of Mrs. Howe's, and of 


every other protection, being from the firſt reſolved to reduce lier to an abfolu;e dependence 


upon himſelf, - Sec Vol. I. Letter XX XI. 
1 See Vol, I. Leiter XXXVI. 


to 
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to return it, when peruſed. I may have 


occaſion for it, in the altercations be- 
tween my relations and me. | 

| © M1858 CLARY, © 

| ©1 AM commanded to let you know, 
that my father and uncles having heard 


* © your aunt Hervey's account of all that 
has paſſed between her and you: hav- 
ing heard from your litter what ſort et. 


F treatment ſhe has had from you: hav- 
ling recollected all that has paſſed be- 
* tween your mother and you: having 
* weighed all your pleas and propoſals: 
© having taken into conſideration their 
* engagements with Mr. Solmes ; that 
» *gentleman's patience, and great affec- 
tion for you; and the little opportu- 
© nity you have given yourſelf to be ac- 
s quainted either with his merit or his 
© propoſals: having conlidered two 
© points more ; to wit, the wounded au- 
© thority of a father; and Mr. Solmes's 
© continual entreaties, (little as you have 
© deſerved regard from him) that you 
' © may be freed from a confinement to 
* which he is deſirous to attribute your 
« perverſeneſs to him, {aver/eneſs I ſhould 
have ſaid, but let it go] he'being una- 
ple to account otherwite for ſo ſtrong a 
one, ſuppoſing you told truth to your 
mother, when you aſſerted that your 
© heart was free; and which Mr. Solmes 
is willing to believe, though nobody 
* elſe does—For all theſe reaſons, it is 
* reſolved, that you ſhall go to your un- 
ele Antony's: and you mult accord- 
*© ingly prepare yourſelf ſo to do. You 
© will have.but ſhort notice of the day, 
for obvious reaſons. | 
«1 will honeſtly tell you the motive 
© for your going: it is a double one; 
* firſt, That they may be ſure, that you 
© ſhall not correſpond with any- body 
* they do not like, (for they find from 
Mrs. Howe, that, by ſome means or 
© other, vou do correſpond with her 


* daiighrer; and, through her, perhaps, 


© with ſomebody elle :) and next, That 
* you may receive the viſits, of Mr. 
f Solmes; which you have thought fit to 
t refule to do here; by which means you 
© have deprived yourſelf of the opportu- 


© nity of knowing whom and what you 


© have hitherto refuſed. | 

© If after one fortnight's converſation 
with Mr. Sclmes, and after you have 
© heard what your friends ſhall further 
urge in his. behalt, unhardened by 


© clandeſtine correſpondences, you ſhall 


__CLARISSA | 


HARLOWE; 


* convince them, that Virgil's Amor | 
© ntbus idem (for the —— of which 
] refer you to the Georgic as tranſlated 
* by Dryden) is verified in you, as well 


| © as in the reſt of the animal creation: 


and that you cannot, or will not, forego 
© your 3 in favour of the mo. 
ral, the virtuous, the pious Lovelace, [1 
* would pleaſe you it I could I] it will 
then be conſidered, whether to humour 
© yuu, or to renounce you for ever. 

It is hoped, that as you muſt go, you 
© will go cheerfully. Your uncle An. 
© tony will make every-thing at his houſe 
« agreeable to you. But indeed he won't 
* promiſe, that he will not, at proper 
times, draw up the bridge. 

* Your viſitors, belides Mr. Solmes, 
© will be myſelf, if you permit me that 
* honour, Miſs Clary; your lifter; and, 
das yon behave to Mr. Solmes, your 
© aunt Hervey, and your uncle Harlowe ; 
and yet the two latter will hardly come 
© neither, it they think it will be to hear 
your whining vocatives.—Betty Barnes 
will be your attendant: and I muſt 
© needs tell you, Mils, that we none of 
aus think the worſe of the faithful maid, 
© for your diſlike of her; although Bet. 
* ty, who would be glad to oblige you, 
© laments it as a misfortune. 

© Your anſwer is required, whether 
you cheerfully conſent to go? And your 
© indulgent mother bids me remind you 
from her, That a fortnight's viſits 
© from Mr. Solmes, are all that is meant 
© at preſent. 

I] am, as you ſhall be pleaſed to de. 
« ſerve, yours, &c. F 
x * JaMEsS HARLOWE, JUN.' 


So here is the maſter-ſtroke of my 
brother's policy ! Called upon to con- 
ſent to go to my uncle Antony's, av 
edly to receive Mr. Solmes's vilits !—A 


chapel! A moated-houſe |!—Deprivedot 


the opportunity of correſponding with 
you l—-or of any poſſibility of eſcape, 
ſhould violence be uſed to compel me 
to, be that odious man's “* | 

Late as it was when I received this 
inſolent letter, I wrote an anſwer to it 
directly, that it might be ready for the 
writer's time of riling. I incloſe the 
rough draught of it. You will ſee by 
it how much his vile hint from the Geor- 
gick, and his rude one of my whining vo- 
catives, have ſet me up. Beſides, as the 
command to get — to go to my un- 
cle's is in the name of my father and un- 


* Theſe violent meaſures, and the obſtinate perſeverance of the whole family in them, will 
be the loſs wondered at, when it is conſidered, that all the time, they were but as ſo many pup- 


pets danced upon Mr, Lovelace's wires, as he boaſts, Vol. I, Letter XXXI. 


cles, 
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cles, it is but to ſhew a piece of the art 
they accuſe me of, to reſent the vile hint 
| have ſo much reaſon to reſent in order 
to palliate my refuſal of preparing to go 
10 my uncle's; which refuſal would 
otherwiſe be interpreted an act of rebel. 
lien by my brother and ſiſter: for it 
ſeems plain to me, that they will work but 
ta/f thetr ends, if they do not deprive me of 
my father's and uncles favour, even although 
it were poſſeble for me to comp'y with their 
own terms. 


« YOU might have told me, brother, 
(in three lines, what the determination 
(of my friends was; only, that then 
(you would not have had room to diſ- 
(play your pedantry by fo deteſtable an 
(a}{ufion or reference to the Georgick. 
Give me leave to tell you, Sir, that if 


( kwmnanity were a branch of your ſtudies - 


xt the univerſity, it has not found a 
genius in you for maſtering it. Nor is 
(either my ſex or myſelf, though a ſiſter, 
e ſee, entitled to the leaſt decency from 
a brother, who has ſtudied, as it ſeems, 
i rather to cultivate the malevolence of 
his natural temper, than any tendency 
«which one would have hoped his pa- 
© rentage, if not his education, might 
(have given him to a tolerable polite- 
© neſs. 5 

© 1 doubt not, that you will take amiſs 
my freedom: but as you have deſerved 
it from me, I ſhall be leſs and leſs con- 
(cerned on that ſcore, as 1 ſce you are 
© more and more intentto ſhew your wit 
© at the expence of juſtice and compaſ- 
© fon. 

Ihe time is indeed come that I can 
tro longer bear thoſe contempts and 
( reflections which a brother leaſt of all 
men is entitled to give. And let me 
beg of you one favour, officious Sir 
It is is, That you will not give your- 
{elf any concern about a huſband for 
ne, till I ſhall have the forwardneſs to 
©propoſe a wife to you. Pardon me, 
Sir; but I cannot help thinking, that 
could I have the art to get my father of 
*my hde, I ſhould have as much right 
* to preſcribe for you, as you have forme. 

As to the communication you make 
me, I muſt take upon me to ſay, that 
although I will receive, as becomes 
*me, any of my father's commands ; 
yet, as this ſignification is made by a 
brother, who has ſhewn of late ſo much 
*of an unbrotherly animoſity to me, 
* (for ac reaſon in the world that I know 
* of, but that he believes he has, in me, 


ore filter too many for his intereſt) I , 
think myſelf entitted-to conclude, that 
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© ſuch a letter as you have ſent me, is 
all your own—And of courſe todeclare, 
as I do, that I will not receive any more 
* of your letters, unleſs commanded to 
do fo by an authority I never will diſ- 
pute; except in a caſe where I think 
my. Future as well as 4 happineſs 
© concerned—And were ſuch a caſe to 
happen, I am ſure my father's harſh- 
© neſs will be leſs owing to himielf than 
to you; and to the ſpecious abſurdities 
* of your ambitious and ſelfiſn ſchemes. 
Very true, Sir! N 
© One word more, provoked as I am, 


„ will add: that had I been thought 


© as really obſtinate and perverſe as © 

late Iam ſaid to be, I ſhould not have 
© been ſo diſgracefully treated as I have 
been Lay your hand upon your heart, 
brother, and ſay, By whoſe inſt'ga- 
© ttons—And examine what I have done 
* to deſerve to he made thus unhappy, 
and to be obliged to ſtile myſelt your 
© rmjured ſiſter, 
| | © Ci, HARLowz.“ 


When, my dear, you have read my 
anſwer to my brother's letter, tell me 
what you think of me ?—lt all gol! 

| LIT VL 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. p . a 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 22, 


letter has ſet them all intumults: - 


for, it ſeems, none of them went 


home laſt night; and they all were de- | 


ſired to be preſent to give their advice, 
if 1 ſhould refuſe compliance with acom- 
mand thought ſo reaſonable as it ſeems 
this is. | | 
Betty tells me, That at firft mv father, 
in a rage, was for coming up to me him. 
ſelt, and for turning me out of his doors 
directly. Nor was he reſtrained, till it 
was hinted to him, that that was no 
doubt my with, and would anſ{werall my 
perverſe views. But the refult was, 
That my brother (having really, as my 
mother and aunt inliſted, taken wrong 
meaſures with me) ſhould write again in 
a more moderate manner: for nobody 
elſe was permitted or cared to write to 
ſuch a ready ſcribller. And, I having 
declared, that I would not receive any 


more of his letters, without command 


from a ſuperior authority, my mother 


was to give it hers? and accordingly his 


done ſo in the following lines, written 
on the ſuperſi ription of his leiter to me, 
which letter alſo follows together with 
my rep.. 
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144 CLARISSA 


c LAK Y HARLOWE, 


*RECEIVE and read this, with the 


© temper that becomes your ſex, your 


© character, your education, and your 


duty: and return an anſwer to it, di- 


* rected to your brother. 
| * CHARLOTTE HARLOWE.” 


* TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


© THURSDAY MORNING, 

* ONCE more I write, although im- 

« periouſly prohibited by a younger ſiſter. 
0 e mother will have me do ſo, that 
* you may be deftitute of all defence, if 
you perſiſt in your pervicacy. Shall I be 


_ © a pedant, Mils, for this word? She is 


*willing to indulge in you the /aft ap- 
© pearance of that delicacy for which ſhe 
once, as well as every-body elſe, ad- 
« mired you—before you knew Love- 
© lace; | cannot, however, help ſaying 
© that + and the, and your aunt Hervey, 
© will have it—[ They would fain favour 
* you, if they could] that 1 may have 
* provoked from you the anſwer they 
«nevertheleſs own ro be fo exceedingly 
© unbecoming. | am now learning, you 
© ſee, to take up the ſofter language, 
* where you have laid it down. This 
« then is the caſe. | 

* They entreat, they pray, they beg, 
© they ſupplicats, [ Will either of theſe do, 
«Miſs Clary ?] That you will make no 
* ſcruple to go to your uncle Antony's : 
and fairly 1 am to tell you, for the very 
s purpoſe mentioned in my-laſt—or, it is 
« prejumable, they need not extyreat, beg, 
pray, ſupplicate. Thus much is promit- 
ed to Mr. Solmes, who is your advo- 
* cate, and very uneaſy that you ſhould 
be under conſtraint, ſuppoſing that 
your diſlike to him ariſes from that. 


HARLOWE; 


Lou muſt ſtill write to ne, if you con. 
© defcend to reply. Your mother 
* will not be permitted to be diſturb. 
© ed with your nothing-meaaing 
© vocatives Hocatives, once more, 


Madam Clary, ats the pedant 
your brother!” * 


ro JAMES HARLOWE, JUN10R, ESq. 


© THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 

* PERMIT me, my ever-dear- and 
honoured papa and mamma, in this 
manner to ſurprize you into an audiexce, 
* (preſuming this will be read to you) 
©{jnce I am denied the honour of writ. 
© ing to you directly. . Let me bey of 
© you to believe, that nothing but the 
© moſt unconquerable diſlike could make 
« me ſtand againſt your pleaſure. What 
are riches, what are ſettlements, 10 


given up to a man my very foul is 
« averſe to. Permit me to repeat, that 
© I cannot kons/{!y be his. Had 1 allight- 
er notion of the matrimonial duty than 
J have, perhaps I might. But when [ 
am to bear all the miſery, and that for 
« life; when my 4-art is leſs concerned in 
© this matter, than my foul; my tempo- 
ran, perhaps, than my Future good; 
hy ſhould 1 be denied the liberty of 
© refuſing That liberty is all I aſk, 

* It were ealy for me to give way to 
© hear Mr. Solmes talk for the mention- 
«ed fortnight, although it is impoſſible 
© for me, ſay what he would, to get over 
«* my dillike to him. But the moated- 
© houſe, the chapel there, and the little 
« mercy my brother and ſiſter, who ate 
©to be there, have hitherto ſhewn me, 
© are what I am extremely apprehenſive 
© of. And why does my brother (ay, my 


And, it he finds that you are not to be & * reſtraint is to be taken off, (and that too 


moved in his favour, when you are ab- 


* controul, he will torbear thinking of you, 
* whatever it coſts him. ; 
too well: and in tis, I really think, 
his underſtanding, which you have re- 
* flected upon, is to be queſtioned. 
Only tor one fortnight, therefore, 
permit his vitits. Your education [ you 
tell me ot une, you know] ought to 


make you incapable of rudeneſs to any- 


« body. He will not, I hope, be the firſt 
man, myſelf excepted, whom you evet 
treated rudely, purely becauſe he is e- 
* teemed by us all. I am, what you have 
« a mind to make me, friend, brother, 
or {ervant—l with I could be ſtill mor? 


« polite, to fo polite, ſo delicate, a ſiſter; 


© Ja. HAkLows. 


} + at Mr. Solmes's deſire) when I am to 
« fohutely freed from what you call a 


© be a ſtill cloſer priſoner than before; 


c the bridge threatened to be drawn up; 
He loves vou 


© and no dear papa and mamma near ue 
o appeal to, in the Jalt retort ? 

« Transfer not, I beſeech you, tv 3 
© brother and ſiſter your own authority, 
© over your child—Toa brother and f-. 
© ter, who treat me with unkindaeſs and 
« reproach; and, as I have toomuchrea- 


ce. 


« words and behaviour; or, greatly fi- 
voured as I uſed to be, it is impoſſible 
© I thould be ſunk ſo low in your opini- 
* ons, as I unhappily am | 
Let but this my hard, my diſgrace- 
ful confinement be put an end to. Per- 
mit me, my dear mamma, to purſue 
* my needleworks in your preſence, as 


one 


© happineſs? Let me not thus cruelly be 


© {on to apprehend, miſrepreſent ny | 


EPP 
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t 6ne of your maidens ; and you ſhall be 
« witneſs, that it is not either wilfulneſs 
«© or prepoſſeſſion that governs me. Let 
«me not, however, be put out of your 
on houſe, Let Mr. Solmes come and 
«go, as my papa pleaſes: let me but 
: (tay or retire when he comes; as I can; 
$ and leave the reſt to Providence. 
forgive me, brother, that thus, with 
an appearance of art, I addreſs myſelf 
'to my father and mother, to whom I 
am forbidden ro er or to write. 
Hard it is to be re 
« trivance! Forgive likewiſe the plain 
dealing I have uſed in the above, with 
«the nobleneſs of a gentleman, and the 
* zentleneſs due from a brother to a ſiſ- 
ter. Although of late you have given 
me but little room to hope either for 
your favour or compaſſion; yet, hav- 
ing not deſerved to forfeit ezthey, I pre- 
' ſume to claim both; for I am confident 
it is at preſent much in your power, 
although but my brother, (my ho- 


"noured parents both, I bleſs God, in 


being) to give peace to the greatly diſ- 
turbed mind of your _— Her, 
CL. HAKLOWE,! 


Betty tells me, my brother has taken 
my letter all in pieces; and has under- 
taken to write ſuch an anſwer to it, as 
ſhall confirm the wavering—So, it is 
plain, that J ſhoyld have moved ſome- 
body by it, but for this hard-hearted 
brother—Gad forgive him | 


CBT TSX VIE. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


THURSDAY NIGHT, MARCH 2. 

Send you the boaſted confutation- 
letter, juſt now put into my hands 
My brother and ſiſter, my uncle Antony 
and Mr, Solmes, are, I underſtand, ex- 


ulting over the copy of it below, as an 


uganſwerable performance. 


© TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


ONCE again, my inflexible ſiſter, 
*I write to you. It is to let you know, 
* that the pretty piece of art you found 
* out to make me the vehicle of your 


* whining patheticks to your father and 


mother, has not had the expected 
© ele. 


* Ido aſſure you, that your behaviour 
has not been miſrepreſented—Nor need 
"it. Your mother, who is ſolicitous to 


take all opportunities of putting 


molt favourable conſtruRions upon all 
vou do, has been forced, as yeuswell 
No. 46, 


uced to ſuch a con- 


* 
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| * know, to give you up, upon full trial: 


© no need then of the expedient of pur- 
© ſuing your needleworks in her fight. 
* She cannot bear your whining pranks: 
© and it is for ker ſake, that you are not 
0 N to come into her preſence— 
Nor will be, but upon her own terms. 

© You had like to have made a ſimple- 


ton of your aunt Hervey yeſterday: ſhe - 


* came dbwn from you; pleading in your 
© favour; but when ſhe was aſked, What 
* conceſſion ſhe had brought you to? ſhe 
© looked about her, and knew not what 
to anſwer. So your mother, when 
* ſurprized into the beginning of your 
* cunning addreſs to her and to your fa- 
* ther, under my name, (for I had be- 
gun to read it, little ſuſpecting ſuchan 
* zngenzous ſubterfuge) and would then 
* make me read it through, wrung her 
© hands, Oh! her dear child, her dear 


child, muſt not be ſo compelled But 


* whenſhe wasaſked, Whether ſhe would 
* be willing to have for her ſon-in-law 
the man ho bids defiance to her whole 
family; and who had like to have mur- 
* dered her ſon? And what conceſſions 
© ſhe had gained from her dear child to 
* merit this tenderneſs? And that for 
* one who had apparently deceived her, 
in aſſuring her that her heart was free? 
Then could ſhe look about her, as 
© her ſiſter had done before: then was 
* ſhe again brought to herſelf, and to a 
© reſolution to aſſert her authority [not 
to transfer it, witty preſumer I] over 
the rebel who of late has ſo ingratefully 
* ſtruggled to throw it off. 

© You ſeem, child, to have a high no- 
tion of the matrimonial duty; and I'll 
* warrant, hke the reſt of your ſex, (one 
© or two, whom I have the honour to 
© know, excepted) that you will go to 
© church to promiſe what you will never 
© think of afterwards. But, ſweet child ! 
© as your worthy mamma Norton calls 
© you, think a little leſs of the matrimo- 
* mal (at leaſt till you come into that ſtate) 
and a little more of the filial duty. 

© How can you ſay, ycu are to bear 
© all the miſery, when you give ſo large a 
© ſhare of it to your parents, to your 
© uncles, to your aunt, to myſelf, and to 
your liſter ; who all, tor eighteen years 
* of your life, loved you ſo well? 

If of late I have not given you room 
to hope for my favour or compaſſion, 
© it is becauſe of late you have not de- 
© ſerved either. I know what you mean, 
© little reflecting fool, by ſaying, it is 
much in iny power, although but your 
© brother, (a very ſlight degree of rela- 
3 with you) to give you that 
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: peace which you can 
* whenever you pleaſe. 

© The liberty of rung, pretty Miſs, 
© js denied you, becanſe we are all fen- 
« ſible, that the liberty of chufing, to 
L every-one's diſlike, muſt follow. The 
© vile wretch you have ſet your heart 
© upon ſpeaks this plainly to every- body, 

though you won't. He ſays you are 41s, 
© and ſhall be 47s, and he will be the 
death of any man who robs him of his 
©<pROPERTY. So, Miſs, we have a 
© mind to try this point with him. My 
© father, ſuppoſing he has the right of a 
father in his child, is abſolutely deter. 
« mined not to be bullied out of that 
© right. And what muſt that child be, 
© who prefers the rake toa father? 

© This is the light in which-this whole 
© debate ought to be taken. Bluſh, then, 
© Delicacy, that cannot bear the poet's 
© amor omnibus idem /-—Bluſh, then, Pu- 
© rity ! Be aſhamed, Virgin Modeſty ! 
© And, if capable of conviction, ſur- 
e render your whole will to the will of 
© the honoured pair, to whom you owe 
© your being : and beg of all your friends 
© to forgive and forget the part you have 
© of late acted. 

© I have written a longer letter than 
© ever 1 defigned to write to you, after 
© the inſolent treatment and prohibition 
vou have given me: and now I am 
« commiſſioned. to tell you, that your 
friends are as weary of confining you, 
as you are of being confined. And 
«© therefore you muſt prepare yourſelf to 
go in a very, few days, as you have been 
told before, to your uncle Antony's ; 
* who, notwithſtanding your apprehen— 
« ſions, will draw up his bridge when he 
« pleaſes; will ſee what company he 
* pleaſes, in his own houſe; nor will he 
© demoliſh his chapel to cure you of your 
* fooliſh late-commenced antipathy to a 
« place of divine worſhip.—The more 
* fooliſh, as, if we intended to uſe force, 
* we could have the ceremony pals in 
your chamber, as well as any-where 
© elſe. TO 

« Prejudice againſt Mr. Solmes has 
 t evidently blinded you, and there is a 
© charitable neceſſity to open your eyes: 
£ ſince no one but you thinks the gen- 
© tleman ſo contemptible in his perſon ; 
nor, for a plain country gentleman, 
* who has too much ſolid ſenſe to ap- 
r like a coxcomb, juſtly blameable 
© 1n. his manners.,—And as to his temper, 
© it is neceflary you ſhould fpeak upon 
« fuller knowledge, than at preſent it is 
plain you can have of him. 
Upon the whole, it will not 


give yourſelf 


be ani 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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that you re for your f = 
* moval, 2 for t ag * — 
© own Conveniency, as to ſhew your rea. 
« dineſs, in one point, atleaſt, to oblige 
0 _=_ friends j one = whom you =, 

*1f you pleaſe to deſerve it, rec 
* though — a brother, ' = 
| © James Haktows? 


P. S. If you are diſpoſed to fee Mr. 
«* Solmes, and to make ſome excuſes 
to him for your paſt conduct, in 
v order to be able to meet him ſome. - 
© where elſe with the leſs concern to 
c 1 for your freedoms with him; 
he ſhall attend you where you pleaſe, 

© If you have a mind to read the ſettle. 
© ments, before they are read to you 
* for your ſigning, they ſhall be — 
you up Who knows, but they will 

help you to ſome freſh objections i= 
© Your heart is free, you know It mf 
For, did you not tell your mother 
dit was? And will the pious Clariſſa 
* fib to her mamma? 3 

« I defire no reply. The caſe requires 
none. Yet I will aſk you, Have you, 
« Miſs, no more propoſals to make 


— 


I was ſo vexed when came to the end 
of this letter, (the poſtſcript to which, 
* might be written after the others 
ad ſeen the letter) that 1 took up my 
pen, with an intent to write to my uncle 
Harlowe about reſuming my own eſtate, 
in purſuance of your advice: but m 
heart failed me, when I recollected, that 
I had not one friend to ſtand by or ſup- 
port me in my claim ; and that it would 
but the more incenſe them, without an. 
ſwering any good end. O that my cou- 
ſin were but come 
Is it not a ſad thing, beloved as 1 
thought myſelf ſo lately by every- one, 
that now I have not one perſon in the 
world to plead for me, to ſtand by me 
or who would afford me refuge, were 
to be under the neceſlity of eki for 
it Il who had the vanity to think I had 
as many friends as I ſaw faces, and flat- 
| tered mylelf too, that it was not 1 
ther unmerited, becauſe 1 ſaw not tny 
Maker's image, either in man, woman, 
or child, high or low, rich or poor, 
whom, comparatively, I loved not af 
myſelf —Would to Heaven, my dear, 
that you were married | Perhaps, then, 
you could have induced Mr. Hickmar 
to afford me protection, til theſe ſtorms 
were over-blown. But then this might 
have involved kim in difficulties and dan- 
s and that I would not have done 
or the world. 


1 don't ktgw'what to do, hot I-00 
forgive 


„ „ 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


ive me, but I am very impatient! I 
Bo but | don't know what to wiſh, 
vithouta ſin— Vet I wiſhit would pleaſe 
God to take me to his mercy I can 
meet with none here—W hat a world is 
this! What is there in it deſireable ? The 
good we hope for, ſo ſtrangely mixed, 
that one knows not what to wiſh for! 
And one half of mankind tormenting 
the other, and bein tormented them- 
(elves in tormenting For here in, this 
my particular caſe, my relations cannot 


| 


be happy, though they make me unhap- 


Except my brother and ſiſter, in- 
deed—and they ſeem to take delight in 
and enjoy the miſchief they make. 


But it is time to lay down ſur pen, 
ince my ink runs nothing but gall, 


LETTER VIII. 


M1SS.CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| HOWE. 


FRIDAY MORNING, 81X O'CLOCK, 


RS. Betty tells me, there is now 

nothing talked of but of my going 
to my uncle Antony's. She has been 
ordered, ſhe ſays, to get ready to attend 
me thither: and, upon my expreſſing 
my averſeneſs to go, had the confidence 
to ſay, That having heard me often praiſe 
the romantickngſs of the place, ſhe was aſ- 
toniſhed (her hands and eyes lifted up) 
that I ſhould fet myſelf againſt going to 
a houſe ſo much in my taſte. 

[ aſked, if this was her own inſolence, 
or her young miſtreſs's obſervation ? 

She half-aſtonifhed me by her anſwer ; 
That it was hard the could not ſay a good 

thing, without being robbed of the me- 
rit of it. 

As the wench looked as if ſhe really 
thought ſhe had ſaid a good thing, with- 
out knowing the boldneſs of it, I let it 
paſs. But, to ſay the truth, this crea- 
ture has ſurprized me on many occaſions 
with her ſmartneſs: for, ſince ſhe has 
been employed in this controuling of- 
fice, I have diſcovered a great deal of 
wit in her aſſurance, which I never ſuſ- 
ſpected before. This ſhews, that inſo- 
lence is her talent; and that Fortune, 
in 3 her as a ſervant to my ſiſter, 

had; not done ſo kindly by her as Nature; 
for that ſhe would make a better figure 
25 her companion. And indeed 1 can't 
help thinking ſometimes, that I myſelf 
was better fitted by Nature to be the ſer- 
vant of both, than the miſtreſs of the one, 
or the ſervant of the other. And within 
theſe tew months paſt, Fortune has acted 
by me, as if the were of the ſame mind. 


147 


FRIDAY, TEN O'CLOCK: 

GornG down to my poultry-yard, juſt 

now, I heard my brother and ſiſter and 

that Solmes laughing and triumphiag 

together. The high yew-hedge between 

| us, Which dividesthe yard from the gar- 
den, hindered them from ſeeing me. 

My brother, as I found, had been 
reading part, or the whole perhaps, of 
the copy of his laſt letter Mighty pru- 
dent and conſiſtent, you'll ſay, with their 
views to make me the wife of a man from 
whom they conceal not what, were I to 
be ſuch, it would be kind in them to 
endeavour to conceal, out of regard to 
my future peace !—But I have no doubt, 
that they hate me heartily. 

Indeed you was up with her there, 
© brother,” ſaid my fiſter. * You need not 
© have bid her not write to you. I' 
« engage, with all her wit, ſhe'll never 
© pretend to anſwer it.“ 
Why, indeed,“ ſaid my brother, with 
an air of college-ſufficiency, with which 
he abounds, (for he thinks nobody writes 
like himſelf) I believe I have given her 
© 2 choak-prar.—What ſay you, Mr. 


© Sgohnes ?? 


Why, Sir,“ ſaid he, © I think it is un- 
© anſwerable. But will it not exaſperate 
© her more againſt me? 

Never fear, Mr. Solmes,“ ſaid my 
brother, but we'll carry our point, if 
© ſhe do not tire you out firſt. e have 
gone too far in this method to recede. 
Her couſin Morden will ſoon be here: 
© fo all muſt be over before that time, 


There, Miſs Howe, is the reaſon giv- 
en for their Jehu-driving | 

Mr. Solmes declared, that he was de- 
termined to perſevere while my brother 
gave him any hopes, and while my fa- 
ther ſtood firm. 

My ſiſter told my brother, that he kat 
me charmingly on the reaſon why I ought 
to converſe with Mr. Solmes : but that 
he ſhould not be ſo ſmart upon the ſexs 
for the faults of this r rl. 

Some lively, and 5 
ſwer, my brother returned; for he and 
Mr. Solmes laughed outrageouſly upon 
it, and Bella, laughing too, called him a 
naughty man: but I heard no more of 
what they ſaid; they walked on into the 
garden. 

If you think, my dear, that what I 
have related did not again fire me, you 
will find yourſelf miſtaken when you read 


at this place the incloſed copy of my let. 


ter to my hrother ; ſtruck off—while the 
iron was red-hot. 


No more call me meek and gentle, L 


| beſeech you, 
„ 1 * 79 


© or ſhe'll be made independent of usall.* _ 
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ro MR; JAMES HARLOWE. 


n, © FRIDAY MORNING. 


F, notwithſtanding your prohibition, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, ' 


| 


© T ſhould be ſilent, on occaſion of your. 


© laſt, you would, perhaps conclude, 
that I wasconſenting to go to my uncle 
* Antony's upon the condition you men- 
© tion. My father muſt do as he pleaſes 
* with his child. He may turn me out 
* of his doors, if he thinks fit, or give 
© you leave to do it; but (loth as I am to 
* fay it) I ſhonld think it very hard to be 
© carried by force to any-body's houſe 
* when I have one of my own to go to. 
Far be it from me, notwithſtanding 
© yours and my ſiſter's provocations, to 
© think of taking my eſtate into my own 
hands, without my father's leave: but 
© why, if I muſt not ftay any longer here 
© may | not be permitted to go thither : 


© I will engage to ſee nobody they would 


not have me ſee, if this favour be per- 
* mitted. Favour I call it, and am ready 
to receive and acknowledge it as ſuch, 
although my grandfather's will has 
made it matter of right. 

« You aſk me, in a very unbrotherly 
manner, in the poſtſcript to your letter, if 
I have not ſome new propulalsto make? 


Inv 3 you put the queſtion) 
our; new ones all, 1 think; 


three or 
© though 1 will be bold to ſay, that, 
* ſubmitting the caſe to any one perſon 
© whom you have not ſet againſt me, my 
* old ones ought not to have been re- 
© jected. *I think this; why then ſhould 
© T not write it Nor have you any more 
© reaſon to ſtorm at your ter for telling 


4 it you, (ſince you ſeem in your letter 


© to make it your boaſt how you turned 
© my mother and my aunt Hervey againſt 
me) than I have to be angry with my 
© brother, for treating me as no brother 
sought to treat a ſiſter. g 

Theſe, then, are my new propoſals. 

That, as above, I may not be hin- 
« dered from going to reſide (under ſuch 
conditions as ſhall be preſcribed to me, 
** which I will moſt religiouſly obſerve) 
« at my grandfather's late houſe. I will 
* not-again in this place call it mine. I 
have reaſon to think it a great misfor- 
„tune, that ever it was ſo—lndeed 1 
© have. | 

If this be not permitted, I deſire 


leave to go for a month, or for what 


time ſhall be thought fit, to. Miſs 
* Howe's. I dare ſay her mother will 
* confent to it, it I have my father's per- 
* miſſion to go. 

© If this, neither, be Alowed, and I am 


to be turned out of my father's houſe 


beg I may be ſuffered to go to 

© aunt Hervey's, where L will inviolably 

* obſerve her commands, and thoſe of 

© my father and mother. 
gut if this, neither, is to be 


© it is my humble requeſt, that — | 


* ſent to my uncle Harlowe's inſtead of 
my uncle Antony's. I mean not by this 
v any diſreſpect tomy uncle Antony: but 
his moat, with his bridge threatened to 
be drawn up, and —— the chapel 
© there, errify me beyond expreſhon, 
* notwithſtanding your witty ridicule up. 
© on me for that apprehenſion. 

© If this likewiſe be refuſed, and if 1 
* muſt be carried to the moated-houſe, 


* which uſed to be a delightful one to 


© me, let it be promiſed me, that 1 ſhall 
not be compelled to receive Mr. 
« Solmes's viſits there; and then 1 will 
© as cheerfully go, as ever I did. 

* $q here, Sir, are my new propoſals, 


And if none of them anſwer your end, 


© as each of them tends to the exclution 


© of that ungenerous perſiſter's viſits, be 


© pleaſed to know, that there is no miſ- 
« fortune I will not ſubmit to, rather 
than yield to give my hand to the man 
to whom I can allow no ſhare in my 
© heart. 

If 1 write ina ſtile different from my 
£ uſual, and different from what I wiſhed 
to have occalion to write, an impartial 
© perſon, who knew what JI have acci- 
den ally within this hour paſt, heard 
from your mouth, and my liſter's, and 
© a third . the rea- 
ſon you give tor driving on at this vio- 
© lent rate; to wit, my couſin Morden's 
© ſyvon-expected arrival) would think [ 
have but too much reaſon for it. Then 
be pleaſed to remember, Sir, that wheu 
my whining vocatives have ſubjected me 
©to ſo much ſcorn and ridicule, it 1s 


| © time, were it but to imitate examples (0 


excellent as you and m x ſ-t me, 
© that I moans pee 09s Fs | pods my 
character, in order to be thought % 
© an alien, and nearer of kin to you both, 
© than either of you have of late ſeemed 
to ſuppoſe me. 

Give me leave; in order to empty ny 
female quiver at once, to add, that | 
© know no other reaſon which you can 
have for forbidding me to reply to yon, 
after you have written what you plea 
to me, than that you are conſcious you 
cannot anſwer to reaſon and to juſtice 
the treatment you give me. 

© If it be otherwiſe, I, an unlearned, 
© un-logical girl, younger by near at 
© than yourſelf, will venture (ſo aſſured 
am I of the juſtice of my caule) to — 
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imy fate upon an iſſue with you ; with 
* Sir, Tho have had the advantage 
of an academical education; whoſe 
mind muſt have been ſtrengthened by 
! obſervation, and learned converſation, 
and who, pardon my going ſo low, have 
i been accuſtomed to give choak-pears to 
(thoſe you vouchſafe to write againſt. 

Any impartial- perſon, your late tu- 
i tor, for inſtance, or the pious and wor- 
« thy Dr. Lewen, may be judge between 
eus: and if either give it againſt me, 1 
«vill promiſe to reſign to my deſtiny ; 
i provided, if it be given againſt you, that 
«my father will be pleaſed only to allow 
of my negative tothe perſon ſo violent- 
(]y ſought to be impoſed upon me. 

„ flatter myſelf, brother, that you 
(will the readier come into this pro- 
poſal, as you ſeem to have a hgh opi- 
nion of your talents for argumenta- 
non; and not a dom one of the cogency 
© of the arguments contained in your laſt 
(letter. And as I can poſſibly have no 
advantage in a contention with you, if 
' the juſtice of my cauſe affords me not 
any; (as you have no opinion it will) 
it behoves you, methinks, to ſhew to 
an impartial moderator, that J am 
# wrong, and you not ſo. 

(It this be accepted, there is a neceſ- 
i ſity for it's being carried on by the pen; 
the facts to be (tated, and agreed upon 
(by both; and the d-cilion to be given, 
according to the force of the arguments 
(each ſhall produce in ſupport of their 
ide of the queſtion : for, give me leave 


©volr temper, to offer at a perſonal de- 
' bate with you. 

* If it be not accepted, I ſhall con- 
(clude, that you cannot defend your 
conduct towards me; and ſhall only 
' beg of you, that, for the future, you 
will treat me with the reſpect due to a 
(filter from a brother who would be 
thought as polite as learned. 

And now, Sir, if I have ſeemed to 
* ſhew ſome ſpirit, not quite foreign to 
the relation I have the honour to bear 
to you, and to my fifler ; and which may 
de deemed not altogether of a piece 
with that part of my character which 
* once, it ſeems, gained me every-one's 
love; be pleafed to conlider to whom, 
ann to what it is owing ; and that this 
part of that character was not diſpenſed 
*with, till it ſubjected me to that ſcorn, 
and to thoſe inſults, which a brother, 
ho has been /o tenacious of an independ- 
* ence voluntarily given up by me, and 
ho has appeared ſo exalted upon it, 
* ought not to have ſhewn to any - body, 


to ſay, I know too well the maniineſs of 


© tionate and reſpectful one, and would 
© be glad to ſhew herſelf to be ſo upon 
© all future occaſions ; as ſhe has in every 
action of her paſt life, — of late 


© ſhe has met with ſuch unkind returns. 
Cx. HARtowz.“ 


See, my dear, the force, and volubi - 
lity, as 1 may ſay, of paſlion ; for the 
letter I ſend you is my firſt draught, 
ftruck off without a blot or erafure. - 


FRIDAY, THREE O'CLOCK. 

As ſoon as I had tranſcribed it, I ſent 

it down to my brother by Mrs. Betty. 

The wench came up ſoon after, all 

aghaſt, with a Laud Miſs! What have 

© you done ?— What have you written? 

For you have ſet them all in a joyfuf 
© uproar l 


My ſiſter is but this moment gone 


my pen.—She ran to me— 

O ſpirit!” ſaid ſhe; tapping my neck 
a little too hard. And is it come to this 
at laſt l' 

Do you beat me, Bella?” | 

© Do you call this beating you ? Only 
* tapping your ſhonlder thus,” ſaid ſhe ; 
tapping again more gently—* This is 
© what we expected it would come to 
« You want to be independent My fa- 
ther has lived too long for you!” _ 

I was going to ſpeak with vehemence ; 
but ſhe put her handkerchief before my 
mouth, very rudely—* You have done 


© as you are! But, know, that neither 
your independent ſcheme, nor any o 
* your viſiting ones, will be granted you. 
« Take your courſe, 1 one! Call 
© in your rake to help you to an inde- 
* pendence upon your parents, and a de- 
© pendence upon him !—Do ſfo!—Prepare 
© this moment—Refolve what you will 
© take with you——To-morrow you go 
_* Depend upon it to-morrow you go 
© No longer ſhall you ſtay here, watch- 
© ing and creeping about to hearken to 
what people fay—'Tis determined, 
© child !—you go to-morrow My bro- 
© ther would have come up to tell you 
*ſo; but I perſuaded him to the con- 
* trary—PFor I know, not what had be- 
© come of you, if he had—Such a letter! 
© ſuch an inſolent, ſuch a concated chal- 
© lenger -O thou vain creature! But 


© you go—My brother will accept of 


| your bold challenge; but it muſt be 
| ä 


* perſonal j 


from me: the came up all in a flame; 
which obliged me abruptly to lay down. 


* enough with your pen, mean liſtener, 


© prepare yourſelf, I ſay—To-morrow 
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ad * 


« Or perhaps at Mr. Solmess—  _. 
Thus (he ran on, almoſt foaming with 
paſſion, till quite out of patience, I ſaid, 

No more of your violence, Bella—Had 
] known in what a way you deſigned to 
* come up, you ſhould not have found 
my chamber-door open. Talk to your 
* frvant in this manner. Unlike you, as 
I bleſs God I am, I am nevertheleſs 
* your ſiſter— And let me tell you, that 
I won't go to-morrow, nor next day, 
* nor next day to that—except I am 
*dragged away by violence.” 

« What! not if your father or your 

* mother command it—Gzr{? ſaid ſhe, 

intending another word by her pauſe and 

manner before it came out. ks 
Let it come to that, Bella, then 1 

* ſhall know what to ſay. But it ſhall 

de from their own mouths, if I do— 
© Nat from yours, nor your Betty's— 

And fay another word to me, in this 

* manner, and be the conſequence what 

© it may, I will force myſelf into their 

© preſence ; and. demand what I have 
* done to be ufed thus!“ 

Come along, child! Come along, 

© meckneſs!'—taking my hand and lead- 

ing me towards the door“ Demand it 

o them now-—Y ou'l] find both your 

* deſpiſed parents together !— What! 

Does your heart Fail you ?*—for I re- 

ſiſted, being thus inſolently offered to be 

led, and pulled my hand from her. 
© I want not to be led,” ſaid I; and 
© ſince } can plead your invitation, I wil 
go: and was poſting to the ſtairs ac- 
cordingly in my paſſion—But ſhe got be- 
tween me and the door, and ſhut it— 

Let me firſt, bold one, ſaid the, * ap- 
© prize them of your viſit For your on 
* ſake let me For my brother is with 
them.“ But yet opening it again, ſee- 
ing me ſhrink back—* Go, if you will! 
Why don't you go? Why don't you 
* po, Miſs i'——following me to my clo- 
ſet, whither I retired, with my heart full, 
eng ed the ſaſh door after me; and 
could no longer hold in my tears, 

Nor would I anſwer one word to her 
repeated aggravations, nor to her de- 
mands upon me to open my door; (for 
the key was on the inſide) nor fo much 
as turn my head towards her, as ſhe 
looked through the glaſs at me. And 
at laſt, which vexed her to the heart, I 
drew the ſilk curtain, that ſhe ſhould not 
ſce me, and down the went muttering all 
the way. | 

Is not this ufage enough to provoke 
a railneſs never before thought of? 

Ait is but too probable that I may 


— — —— . —— 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


2 et: and at my uncle Antony's— | be burried away to my uncle's withou 


— ——— — 


260g able to give you previous notice of 
it; I beg that as ſoon as you ſhall hear 
of ſuch a violence, you would ſend tothe 
uſual place, to take back ſuch of your 
letters as may not have reached my 
hands, or to tetch any. of mine that may 
be there. a #3614 
May you, my dear, be always happy, 
prays your -CLAR1I854 HAxTowW. 


I have received your four letters, But 
am in ſuch a ferment, that 1 can. 
not at preſent write to them. 


LETTER IX, 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO M134 
f HOWE. : 


| FRIDAY NIGHT, MARCH 24, 
I Have a molt provoking letter from 

my ſiſter. I might have ſuppoſed, 
ſhe would reſeat the contempt ſhe 


brought upon herſelf in my chamber. 


Her conduct ſurely can only be account. 
ed for by the rage inſtigated by a ſup- 
poſed rivalry. 


b 


© TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


© I AM to tell you, that your mother 
© has begged. you off for the morrow: 
© but that you have effectually done your 
© buſineſs. with her, as well as with 
© every-body elſe. | 
ein your propoſals, and letter to 
« your brother, you have ſhewn your- 
« ſelf ſo filly, and wiſe; fo young, and 
ſo old; fo gentle, and ſo obſtinate ; ſo 
* meek, and ſo violent; that never way 
there ſo mixed a character. 

We all know gf whom you have bor. 
* rowed this new ſpirit. And yet the 
© ſeeds of it muſt be in your heart, or it 
* could not all at once ſhew itſelt ſo ram- 
© pant. It would be doing Mr. Solmes 
© a ſpite to wiſh him ſuch a /, ut 
girl; another of your contradidlory 
« qualities—I leave you to make out 
* what I mean by it. 

* Here, Miſs, your mother will not let 
© you remain: ſhe cannot have any 
peace of mind while ſuch a rebel of a 
* child is ſo nearher; your aunt Hervey 
will not take a charge which all the 
family put together cannot manage; 
© your uncle Harlowe will not ſee you 
* at his houſe, till you are married-—S0, 


thanks to your own ſtubbornneſs, you 


© have nobody that will receive you but 


your uncle Antony, Thither you 


« muſt go in a very few days; and when 
there, your brother will. ſettle with 


you in my preſence, all that relates to 
| « your 


— — ——_—_— — — — — — —— 
— 
— 


(our modeſt challenge: — for it is ac- 
nod, I aſſure you. Dr. Lewen will 
0 poſſibly be there, ſince you make choice 
(of him. Another gentleman likewiſe, 
(pere it but to convince you, that he is 
«another ſort of man than you have ta- 
en him to be. ERIN Te will 
gſchy be there too, to ſee that the poor, 
1. and defenceleſs ſiſter, has fair 
(play. S0, 108 ſee, Miſs, what com- 
(any your ſmart challenge will draw 
i together. 

« Prepare for the day. You'll ſoon, 
(the called upon. Adieu, mamma 
i Norton's ſweet child! 


[tranſcribed this letter, and ſent it 
to my mother with theſe lines— 


"AVERY FEW WORDY, MY LVER- 
* HONOURED MAMMA |! 


F my ſiſter wrote the incloſed by 
(my father's direction, or yours, I muit 
lub mit to the uſage the gives me in it. 
with this only obſervation, That it is 
ort of the perſonal treatment L have. 
i received from her. 
town head— Why then, Madam—But 
'| knew, that when I was baniſhed 
(from your preſence—Yet, till I know 
(it ſhe has or has not authority for this 
'ufage, I will only write further, that 
' 1 am your very unhappy child, | 


This anſwer I received in an open 
ſ\p of paper; but it was wet in one 
pace, I kiſſed the place; for I am ſure 
it was bliſtered, as I may ſay, by a mo- 
er's tear !—She muſt /I hope ſhe muſt) 


dave written it reluctantly. 


TO apply for protection, where ati- 
' thority is defied, is bold. Your ſiſter, 
ho would not in your circumſtances 
(have been uilty of your perverſeneſs, 
may 3 be angry at you for jt. 
' However, we have told her to mode- 


dee if you can deſerve another behavi- 
* our, than that you complain of: which 
cannot however, be ſo grievous to you, 
as the carſe of it is to 


Sur more unhappy Mother. 


How often I forbid you any ad- 
Pod rb forbid you any 


Give me, my deareſt Miſs Howe, 
four opinion, what I can, what I ought 


0d Not what you would du (puthed 
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' ſtrange perſiſter again 


If it be of her 


can do. 
«Ct. HARLO WE.“ 


the bird of Miherva, .as feom the often 2 
viſited Wood Houſe, gave the ſubject 


of it, as not unſuitable to my unhappy 


' rate her zea{for our inſulted authority. 
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as I am puſhed) in reſentment or paſton 
ſince, ſo inſtigated, — tell het that 
you ſhould have been with ſomebody 
before now—And ſteps taken in paſſion 
hardly ever fail of giving cauſe for re- 
pentance : but acquaint me with what 
you think cool judgment, and after re- 
flection, whatever were to be the event, 
will juſtify, 1 
I doubt not your ſympathizing love: 
but yet you cannot poſſibly feel” indig- 
nity and perſecution ſo very ſenſibly as 
the immediate ſufferer feels them Are 
fitter therefore to adyiſe me, than I am 
. myſelf. | : 
I will here reſt my cauſe, Have 1, 
or have I not, ſuffered or borne enough? 
And if they will ill perfevere ; if that” 
i an antipathy ſo 

ſtrongly avowerl, will fil! perſiſt ; ſay, 
what can I do- What courſe purſue? 
Shall 1 fly to London, and endeavour 
to hide myfelf from Lovelace, as well 
as from all my own relations, till my* 
couſin Morden arrives? Or ſhall I emh- 
bark for Leghorn in my way to my 
couſin? Yet, my ſex, my youth, conſi- 
dered, how full of danger 1s this laſt 
meaſure l And may not my couſin be 
ſet out for England, while 1 am getting 
thither ?—W hat can I -do?t—THAI me, 
tell me, my deareſt Mifs Howe [C for I 
dare riot truſt myſelf} tell me, what I 


ELEVEN O'CLOCK AT NIGHT. 

I nave been forced to try to com- 
poſe my angry paſſions at my harpſi- 
chord; having firſt ſhut cloſe my doors 
and windows, that I might not be heard 
below. As I was cloling the ſhutters 
of the windows, the diſtant whooting of 


in that charming Op to W1sDOM, 
which does honour to our ſex, as it was 
written by one of it. I made an-eſſays 
a week ago, to ſet the three laſt ftanzas 


' ſituation ; and after I had re- peruſed 
the ode, thoſe were my letſon: and, P 
am ſure, in the ſolemn addreſs they con- 
tain to the All-wiſe and All-powerful 

Deity, my heart went with my fingers. 
Hi incloſe the ode, and my effort with 
it. The ſubject is ſolemn: my cir- 
cuttiſtances are affecting; and I flatter 
myſelf, that I have not been quite un- 
happy in the performance. If it obtain 
your approbation, I ſhall be out of 
doubt: and ſhould be ſtill more aſſured, 
could I hear it tried by your voice and 


finger, 
10 51 


* 
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on . | Vit. 

| © ODE TO WISDOM. BY A LADY, || © To me thy better gifts impart, _ 

. Each moral beauty of the heart, 


* By ſtudious thought refin'd; 


5 1. © For Wealth, the ſmiles of glad content 
« PHE ſolitary bird of night | © For Power, it's ampleſt, beſt extent, 
= + Through the thick ſhades now wings Au empire o'er my mind. 4 
his flight, 41 ; 
And quits his time-ſhook tower; VI 
Where ſhelter'd from the blaze of day, * When Fortune drops her gay parade, 
In philoſophick gloom he lay, * When Pleaſure 's tranſient roſes fade, | 
Beneath his ivy-bower. And wither in the tomb, 
ID | © Unchang'd is thy immortal ire; 
3 0 ever-verdan! laurels vile. 
= Jr's 
© With joy hear the ſolemn ſound, g ag Neem. 
Which midnight echoes waft around, TIC 


| 
+ And ſighing gales repeat, | | 
_ « Fay'rite of Pallas! 1 attend, ; , 3 protected, I def 0 


And, faithful to thy ſummons, bend : 1 — * fupi ie 


« At Wiſdom's awful ſeat. « Alike cvatema tin lentnn foul, 

111. And all the pointed ridicule 

5 | Of undiſcerning wit, 
She loves the cool, the ſilent eve, . 


0 Pallas! queen of ev'ry art 

; bay yu — . ** I bode e e ee 
8 ource ot purer joys : F f a 

In ev'ry form of beauty bright, | y ——_ thy philoſophick _ 

That captivates the mental light PERFECT, FAIR, and Soon: 


X. 


Where no falſe ſhews of life deceive, X. 
+ Beneath the lunar ray. © From envy, hurry, noiſe, and ſtriſe, | 
Here folly drops each vain diſguiie ; © The fly (ior hr of life, 
: Nor ſport her gaily colour'd dyes, In thy retreat I reſt: 
| As in the beam of day, PFurſue thee to the peaceful groves, 
Bs Where Plato's ſacred ſpirit roves, ( 
1v. In all thy beauties dreſt. 


« W: £0 Attentive Athens caught the ſound 
r And all her liſt'ning * around 4 | 
v. In awful ſilence ſtood: 7 
o thy unſpotted ſhrine I bow: rh i 
| * Attend thy modeſt ſuppliant's vow, ' | © Reclaim'd her wild licentious youth, 
That breathes no wild defires; Couſeſs'd the potent voice of Truth, 
«* But, taught by thy unerring rules, And felt it's juſt controul. 
® To ſhun the fruitleſs wiſh of fools, © The Paſſions ceas'd their loud alarms, 
To nobler views aſpires. And Vir ſoft perſuaſive charms 
| A 4 Over all their ſenſes ſtole. 
- wp | X111, 
Nos Fortune's gem, Ambition's plume, Toy breath in ſpires the yoet's ſong, 
Nor Cytherea's fading bloom, © The ypaTR1OT's free, nnbiaſs'd tongue, | 
Ze objetts of my prayer: | The ur no's gen'rous ſtrife; 
Let av rice, vanity, and prides I © Thine are RTIXEMuAVr's ſilent joys, 
Thoſe envy'd glitt'ring toys divide, And all the ſweet engaging ties 


be dull rewards of care. | « Of grit, omg ST1CK life.” | 4 
| 


xtv. No 


No 
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No more to fabled names confin'd; To thee ſupreme, all. perfect mind, My 


——— 4 
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4 Wiſdom's thy gift, and all her force from thee deriv'd, Eternal Source of 


—_ — —— 


11 
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intel—lectual 
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light! Of iatel--lectual light! 
S | 


— 


XV. f 

0 ſend her ſure, her ſteady ray, 
Jo regulate my doubtful way 

* Thro' life's perplexing road: 
© The miſts of error to controul, 
Aud thro! it's gloom direct my ſoul 
„Io happineſs and goed, 

0. 40, + 


© Beneath her clear diſcerning eye 
The viſionary ſhadows fly 

Of Folly's painted ſhow. 
« She ſees thro” ev'ry fair diſguiſe, 
© That all but VIRTVUE's ſolid joys 


Is vanity and woe.“ 


LETTER 


L "4 


upon ſome paſſages in them. And 


about him, if they would not have per- 


* * 


— 
* 


. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS | 
HOWE. 


| FRIDAY, MIDNIGHT, 
Have now a calmer moment. Envy, 
ambition, high and ſelfiſh reſentment, 


and all the violent paſſions, are now, | 


moſt probably, afleep all around me; 
and ſhall not my own angry ones give - 
way to the ſilent hour, and ſubſide hke- 
wiſe ?—They hav? given way to it; and 
I have made uſe of he gentler ſpace to 
re-peruſe your laſt letters 1 will touch 


that I may the lefs endanger the but juſt 
recovered calm, I will begin with what 
you write about Mr. Hickman. 

Give me leave to ſay, that I am ſorry 
you cannot vet perfuade yourſelf to 
think better, that is to ſav,.mozg jrſt/y, 
of that gentleman, than your whimti- 
cal picture of him ſhews you do; or, 
at leaft, than the humorovſnefs of your 
natural vein would make one think you 
do. 
I ͤ do not imagine, that you yourſe/f 
will ſay, he ſat for the picture vou have 
drawn. And yet, upon the whole, it 
is not greatly to his diſadvantage. Were 
T ateafe in my mind, I would venture 
to draw a much more amiable and juſt 
likeneſs. | 

It Mr. Hickman has not that aſſur- 
ance which fome men have, he has that 
humanity and gentleneſs which many 
want: and which, with the infinite va- 

ue he has for you, will-make him one 
of the fitteſt huſbands in the world for a 
perſon of your vivacity and ſpirit. 

Although you ſay I would not like 

him myſelf, I do aſſure yon, if Mr. 
Solmes were ſuch a man as Mr. Hick- 
man, in perſon, mind, and behaviour, 
my friends and I had never diſagreed 


mitted me to live ſingle; Mr. Lovelace 
(having ſuch a character as he has) 
would have flood no chance with me. 
This I cin the more boldly aver, be- 
cauſe I plainly perceive, that of the two 


paſſions, /ove and fear, this man will be 


able td infpire one with a moch greater 
proportion of the er, than I imaging, 


is compatible with the erer to make a 


happy marriage. 

I am glad you own, that you like no 
one better than Mr. Hickman. In a 
little while, I make no doubt, you will 
be able, if you challenge your heart 
upon it, to ackiiowledge, that you like 
not any man ſo well: eſpecially, when 


is to. ſay, if it be neceſſary to \ou 
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rably fit him to make you happy; tha 


| r hap. 
pineſs, that you ſhould have. your 2 


will in every tling. | 


But let me add one thing: and that 
is this.—You have ſuch a ſprighily turn, 
that, with your admirable talents, you 
would make any man in the world, who 
loved you, look like 'a fool, except he 
were ſuch a one as Lovelace. 

Forgive me, my dear, for my frank. 
neſs: and forgive me alſo, for ſo ſoon 
returning to ſubjects ſo immediately re. 
lative to myſelf, as thoſe I now muſt 
touch upon. | 

You again inſiſt (ſtrengthened by Mr. 
Lovelace's opinion) upon my aſſuming 
my own eſtate: [I cannot call it ,. 
ming, having never been in poſſeſſion 
of it] and I have given you room toex. 
pect, that 1 will conſider this ſubject 
more cloſely than I have done before. 
[ muſt however own, that the reaſons 
which I had to offer againſt taking your 
advice, were ſo obvious, that I thought 
you would have ſeen them yourſelf, 
and been determined by them, againſt 
your own haſtier counſel.—But ſince 
this has not been ſo, and that both you 
and Mr. Lovelace call upon me to af- 
ſume my own eſtate, 1 will enter briefly 
into the ſubject, | 

In the firſt place, let me aſk you, my 
dear, ſuppoſing 1 were zncl:ned to follow 
vour advice, whom have I to ſupport 
me in my demand? My uncle Harlowe 
is one of my truſtees—He is againſt me. 
| My couſin Morden is the other—He is 
in Italy, and very probably may be (et 
__ me too. My brother has de- 
clared, that they are reſolved to carry 
their point before he arrives: ſo that, 
as they drive on, all will probably be 
decided betore 1 can have an anſver 
from him, were I to write. And, con- 
fined as I am, were the anſwer to come 
in time, and they did not like it, they 
would keep it from me. 

In the next place, parents have great 
advantages in every eye over the child, 
if ſhe diſpute their pleaſure in the dil- 
poſing of her: and ſo they ought; ſince 
out of twenty inſtances, perhaps tw? 
could not be produced, when they were 
not in the right, the chi in the wrong. 

You would not, I am ſure, have me 
accept of Mr. Lovelace's offered aſſil- 
ance in ſuch a claim. If I would em- 


care to appear for a child againſt pa. 
rents, ever, till of late, ſo affectionate! 
— But were ſuch a proteCor to be found, 
what allength of time would it take up m 


r come to conſider, that the very 
aults you find in Mr. Hickman, admi-. 


a courſe of litigation > The will * 


brace any otier perſon's, who elſe would 
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deeds have flaws in them, they ſay. My 
brother ſometimes talks of g · ing to re- 
gde at the Grove : 1 ſuppoſe, with a de- 
en to make ejectments neceſfary, were 
1 ro offer at aſſuming; or, were I to 
marry Mr. Lovelace, in order to give 
hin all the oppoſition and difficulty the 
law would help him to give. a 
Theſe caſes 1 have put to myſelf, for 
argument- ſake : but they are all out of 


the queſtion, although any-body were to 
be found who would eſpouſe iny cauſe : 


for 1 do allure you, I would looner beg 
my bread, than lingate for my right with 
my fa her; ſince I am convinced, that 
whether the parent do his duty by the 
child or not, the child cannot be excuſed 
from doing hers to him. And to go to 
law-with my father, what a found has 
that? You will fee, that 1 have men- 
toned my wiſh (as an alternative, and 
43 a favour) to be permitted, if [ muſt 
de put out of his houle, to go thither : 
dat not one (tep turther can L go, And 
you lee how this is relented, © 

Up.n the wh e, then, what have I 
to hope for, but a change in my father's 
reſolution ? And is there any probabi- 
lity of that; ſuch an alcendency as my 
brother and ſiſter have obtained over 
every-budy ; and ſuch an intereſt to pur- 
ſue the enmity they have now openly 
avowed againſt me | 

As to Mr. Lovelace's approbation of 
your aſſumption- ſeheme, 1 wonder not 
at, He very probably penetrates the 
dfficulties 1 ſhould have to bring it to 
efect, without 41s alliftance, Were 1 
to ind myſelf as free as I would with 
myſelt ro be, perhaps Mr. Lovelace 
would ſtand a worſe chance with me than 
hs vanity may permit him to imagine; 
ntw.thitanding the pleaſure you take in 
rallying me on his account. How know 
you, but all that appears to be ſpecious 
and reaſonable in his offers; ſuch as, 
ſtanding his chance for my favour, after 


| became independent, as I may call it; | 


dy which mean no more, than to have 
the liberty of refuling for my huſband a 
man whom it hurts me but to think of 
in that light} and ſuch as his not vilit- 
ing me but by my leave; and till Mr. 
Morden come; and till 1 am ſatisfied of 
Ms relormation—How know you, 1 ſay, 
that he gives not himſelf theſe airs 
purely to ſtand better in your graces as 
well as mine, by ottering of his own ac- 
cord conditions which he muſt needs 
think would be inſiſted on, were the caſe 
to happen ? | 

Thenaml utterly diſpleaſed with him. 
Tvthreaten as he threatens yet to pre · 


* 


{ 


tend, that itis not to intimidate me; and 


to beg of you'nat to tell ne, when he muſt 


know you would, and no doubt intended 


that you ſhould, is ſo meanly artful !— 
The man muſt think he has a frighted 
tool to deal with.—1, to join my hands 
with ſuch a man of violence my own 
brother the man whom he threatens ! 
And what has Mr. Solmes done to him? 
Ils ke to be blamed, it he thinks a per- 
ſon would make a wife worth having, to 
endeavour to obtain her ?—O that my 
friends would but leave me to my own 
way 1n this one point! For have I given 
the man ſufficient encouragement to 
ground theſe threats upon? Were Mr, 
Solmes a man to whom 1 coul4 be but 
indifferent, it might be found, that to have 
the merit of a ſufferer given him from 
ſuch a luning tp.rit, would very little 
anlwer the views of that ſpirit. It is 


my fortune to be treated as a fool by m 


brother: but Mr. Lovelace ſhall Und 
Yet i will let m know my mind; and 


then it will come with a better grace to 


your knowledge. 

Mean time, give me leave to tell yon, 
that' it goes againſt me, in my cooler 
momen:s, unnatural as my brether is to 
me, to have you, my dear, Who are my 
other ſelf, write ſuch very ſevere reflec- 
tions upon him, in relation to the ad- 
vantage Lovelace had over him. He is 
not indeed your brother : but remember, 
that yon write % 41s ſiſter. Upon my 
word, my dear Mifs Howe, you tp your 
pen in gall whenever you are oftehded: 
and 1 am almoſt ready to queſtion, when 
read ſome of your expreſſions agiinſt 
others of my relations a+ well as him, 
(although zn my favour) het er you 
are ſo thoroughiy warranted by your owh 
patience, #5 you think yourſelt, to call 
other peo to account tor therr warmth, 
Should we not be particularly careful to 
keep clear of the faults we cenſure ?— 
And yet I ami fo angry at my brother 
and ſiſter, that I ſhoula not have taken 
this hberty with-my dear friend, notwith- 
ſtanding 1 know you never loved them, 


had you not made ſo light of ſo ſhocking 

a tranſaction, where a brother's life was 

at ſtake: when his credit in the eye of the 
miſchievous ſex has received a ſtil 11 Fe 


er wonnd than he per/orally ſuſtain 


and when a revival of the {ame wiektd 
reſentments (which may end more fa. -* + 


rally) is threatened. | 


His credit, I ſay, in the eye of the 
mſchievous ſex + who is not warranted to 


call it ſo; when it is reckoned among 
the men ſuch an extraordinary piece of 
ſelf- conqueſt (as the two libertines his 

U s companions 
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companions gloried) to reſolve never to 
give a Challenge ;. and among whom 

uelling is ſo faſhionable a part of bru- 
tal bravery, that the man of temper, who 
is, moſtly, 1 believe, the truly brave 
man, is often at a loſs ſo to behave as to 
avoid incurring either a mortal guilt, or 


2 general contempt ? 


To enlarge a little upon this ſubject, 
may we not infer, that thoſe who would 


be guilty of throwing theſe contempts 


upon a man of temper, who would ra- 
ther paſs by a verbal injury, than to em- 
brue his hands in blood, know not the 
meaſure of true magnanimity ? 'nor how 
much nobler it is to forgrve, and even 
how much more * to deſpiſe, than to 
reſent an injury ? ere I a man, me- 
thinks, I ſhould have too much ſcorn for 
a perſon, who could wilfully do me a 
mean wrong, to put a value upon 418 
life, equal to what I put upon my own. 
What an abſurdity, becauſe a man had 
done me a ſnall injury, that I ſhould 
put it in his power (at leaſt to an equa/ 
riſque) to do me, and thoſe who love 
me, an irreparable one ?—Were it not a 


; 


wilſul injury, nor avowed to be ſv, there 


could not be room for reſentment. 

How willingly would I run away from 
myſelf, and what moſt concerns myſelf, 
if I could! This digreſſion brings me 
back again to the occaſion of it.—And 
that to the impatience I was in, when I 
ended my laſt letter, for my lituation is 


not altered. I renew therefore my for- 


mer earneſtneſs, as the new day ap- 

roaches, and will bring with it per- 
— new trials, that you will (as 
undiveſtedly as poſſible of favour or re- 
ſentment) tell me what you would have 
me do: — for, if I am obliged to go to 
my uncle Antony's, all, I doubt, will 
be over with me. - Yet how-to avoid it 
— That's the difficulty! 

I ſhall depoſit this the firſt thing. 
When you have it, loſe no time, 1 pray 
you, to adviſe (left it be too late) your 
cter- obiiged CL. HKRLO VUE. 


11 XL = 
Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
; , HARLOWE., 


» 8ATURDAY, MARCH 25, 
HAT can | adviſe vou to do, my 
noble creature? Your merit is 


your crime. You can no more change 
Four nature, than your perſecutors can 


theirs. Your diſtreſs is owing to the vaſt 
diſparity between yon and them. What 


would you have of them? Do they not 


act in character And to whom? To 


I 


d 


wonder at it. 


by the convenience of in“ 
| your eltate, by : con w_ 8 


an alien. Vou are not one of 
They have two dependencies in their 
hope to move you to compliance 
their impenetrablencſs one; [I'd give it a 
more proper name, if I dared} theother, 
on the regard you have always had for 
your charatter, | Have they not hereto. 
fore owned as much? ] and upon your 
apprehenſions from. that of Lovelace, 
which would diſcredit you, ſhould you 
take any ſtep by his means to extricate 
yourſelf. Then they know, that re. 
ſentment and unperſuadableneſs are not 
natural to you; and that the anger th 
have wrought you up to, will ſubſide; 
as all extraordinaries ſoon do; and that 


once married, you will make the beſt of 


it. 

But ſurely your father's ſon and eldeſt 
daughter. have a view (by communica. 
ting to ſo narrow a ſoul all they know of 
pour juſt averſion to him) to entail un. 

appineſs for life upon you, were you to 


have the man who 1s already more near - 


ly related to them, than ever he can be 
to you, although the ſhocking compul. 
lion ſhould.take place. 

As to that wretch's perſeverance, 
thoſe only, who know not the man, will 
He has not the leaſt deli- 
cacy. His principal view to marriage 
is not to the mind. How ſhall thoſe 
beauties be valued, which cannot be 
comprehended? Were you to be his, 
and ſhew a viſible want of tenderneſs to 
him, it is my opinion, he would not be 
much concerned at it. I have heard 


you well obferve, from your Mrs. Nor- 


ton, That a perſon who has any oter- 
ruling paſſion, will compound by giving 
up twenty ſecondary or under. ſatisfatton, 
though more laudable ones, in order to 
have that gratified. | 

In give you the ſubſtance of a con- 
verſation {No fear you cau be made 90 
like him worſe than you do already] that 
paſſed between Sir Harry Downeton and 
this Solmes, but three days ago, 28 Sit 
Harry told it but yeſterday to my mother 
and me. 
what your ſiſter's inſolent Betty reported 
he ſhould ſay, of governing by fear, v 
not of her own head. 

Sir Harry told him, he wondered he 
ſhould wiſh to obtain you ſo much again 
your inclination, as every-body knew A 
would be, if he did. 

He mattered not that, he ſaid: £0 
maids made the fondeſt wives. [A fort) 
fellow 1] It would not at all grieve him 
to ſee a pretty woman make wry faces, 
if ſhe gave him cauſe to vex her. A" 


, 


It will confirm to you that 
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he could bear with your ſhyneſs, a 
He ſhould be ſure, he ſaid, after a 
while, of your complaiſance, if not of 
your love : and in that ſhould be hap- 
er that nine parts in ten of his mar- 
ried acquaintance. 

What a wretch is this! 

For the reſt, your known virtue would 
de as great a ſecurity to him, as he could 
with for. . 

she will look upon you,” ſaid Sir 
Harry, it ſhe be forced to marry you, 
(a3 Elizabeth of France did upon Phi- 
(lip II. of Spain, when he received her 
on his frontiers as her huſband, who 
as to have been but her father-in- 
law: that is, with fear and terror, ra- 
i ther than with complaiſance and love. 
And you will = be as ſurly to 
i her, as that old monarch was to 418 
young bride.? 

Fear and terror, the wretch, the hor- 
rid wretch, ſaid, looked pretty in a 
bride as well as in a wife : and, laugh- 
ing, [Ves, my dear, the hideous fel- 
low laughed immoderately, as Sir Harry 
told us, when he ſaid it)] It ſhould be 
his care to perpetuate the occaſion for 
that feer, if he could not think he had 
the love. And, truly, he was of opi- 
nion, that if LOVE and FEAR.muſt be 
ſeparated in matrimony, the man who 

made himſelf feared, fared beft. 

If my eyes would carry with them the 
execution which the eyes of the baſiliſk 
are ſaid to do, I would make it my firſt 
buſineſs to fee this creature. 

My mother, however, ſays, it would 
be a prodigious merit in you, if you 
could get over your averſion to him. 
' Where,” aſks ſhe, Cas you have been 
aſced before] * is the praiſe-worthinels 


' of obedience, if it be only paid in in- 


* ſtances where we give up nothing ?* | 

What a fatality, that you have no bet- 
ter an option Either a Scylla or a Cha- 
Hödis. 

Were it not you, I ſhould know how 
(barbarouſly uſed as you are uſed) to ad- 
viſe you in a moment. But ſuch a noble 
character to ſuffer from a (ſuppoſed) 
raſhneſs and indiſcretion of ſuch a na- 


_ ture, would, as I have heretofore ob- 


ſerved, be a wound to the ſex. 

While I was in hope, that the aſſert- 
ing of your own independence. would 
have helped you, I was pleaſed, that you 
had one reſource, as I thought: but now, 
that you have ſo well proved, that ſuch 
a ſtep would not avail you, I am entirely 
at a loſs what to ſay. 


I will lay down my pen, and think, 


* 
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cation, would richly pay him for all | 


| 


I Have conlidered, and conſidered 


again; but, I proteſt, I Know no more 
what to ſay now, than before 


Only 
this, that I am young, like yourſelf; 
and have a much weaker udg ent, and 
ſtronger paſſivns, than you have. 

I have heretofore laid, that you have 
offered as much as you ought, in otter- 
ing to live ſingle. If you were never to 
marry, the eſtate they are ſo loth ſhould 
go out of their name, would, in time, [ 
ſuppoſe, revert to your brother: and he 


or lis would have it, perhaps, much 


more certainly this way, than by the 
precarious reverſions which Solmes 
makes them hope for. Have you put 
this into their odd heads, my dear ?— 
The tyrant word AUTHORITY, as they 
uſe it, can be the only obje&ion againſt 
this offer. 

One thing you mult conſider, that, if 
ou leave your parents, your duty and 
ove will not ſufter you to juſtify your- 

ſelf by an appeal againſt them; and ſo 


you'll have the world againſt you. And 


ſhould Lovelace continue his wild life, 
and behave ungratefully to you, will 
nut his baſeneſs ſeem to juſtify their, 
cruel treatment of you, as well as thear 
diſlike of him? 

May Heaven direct you for the beſt ! 
l can only ſay, that, for my own part, 
I would do any-thing, go any-whither, 
rather than be compelled to marry the 
man J hate; and (were he ſuch à man 
as Solmes) muſt always hate—Nor could 
I have borne what you have borne, if 
from father and uncles, not from bro- 
ther and ſiſter. : 

My mother will have. it, that after 
they have tried their utmoſt efforts t 
bring you into their meaſures, and fin 
them ineffectual, they will recede. But 
I cannot ſay I amof her mind. She does 
not own, ſhe has any other authority for 
this, but her own conjecture. I ſhould 
otherwiſe have hoped, that your uncle 
Antony and ſhe had been in one ſecret, 
and that favourable to you: woe be tg 
one of them at leaſt [To your uncle 
to be ſure I mean} if they ſhould be in 
any other! 855 

You muſt, if poſſible, avoid being 
carried ro that uncle's. The man, ihe 


parſon, your brother and lifter preſent 


—they'll certainly there marry you to 
the wretch. Nor will your newly-raifed 
ſpirit ſupport you in your reſiſtance on 
och an occaſion, Your meekneſs will 
return; and you will have nothing for 
it but tears [ [ears deſpiſed by them all} 
and ineffectual appeals and lamenta- 
tions ;—and theſe tears, when the cerg- 
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mony is profaned, you muſt ſuddenly dry 
up; and endeavour to diſpoſe yourſelf 
to ſuch an humble frame of mind. as may 
induce your new-made lord to forgive 
all your paſt declarations of averſion. 

In ſhort, my dear, you mult then 
blandiſh him over with a confeſſion, that 
all your paſt behaviour was maidenly 


158. 


reſerve only: and it will be your part to 


convince him of the truth of His impudent 
farcaſm, That the coyeſt maids make the 
fondeſt wives. Thus will you enter the 
ſtate with a high fenſe of obligation to 
his orgiving goodneſs; and if you will 


not be kept to it by that Var, by Which 


he propoſes to govern, I ain much miſ- 
taken. 

Yet, after all, 1 muſt leave the point 
undetermined, and only to be deter- 
mined, as you find they recede from 
their avowed purpoſe, or reſolve to re- 
move you to your uncle Antony's. But 
I muſt repeat my wiſhes, that ſomething 
may fall out, that nezther of theſe men 
may call you his — und may you lve 
fingle, my deareſt friend, till ſome man 
ſhall ofter, that may be worthy of you, 
as man can be! 

But yet, methinks, I would not, that 
you, who are ſo admirably qualified to 
adorn the married ſtate, ſhould be al- 
ways lingle. You know I am incapable 
of flattery; and that | always ſpeak and 
write the ſincere dictates of my heart. 
Nor can you, from what you muſt know 
of your own merit, (taken only in a 
comparative light with others) doubt 
my ſincerity. For why ſhould a perſon 
who delights to find out and admire 
every-thing that is praife-worrthv in 
enother, be ſuppoſed ignorant of like 
perfections in hker/e!f, when the could 
not ſo much admire them zn another, it 
ſhe had them not herſelf ? And whv may 
not 1 give her thoſe praiſes, which the 
would give to any other, who had but 
Half of her excellencies ?—Eſpecially 
when ſhe 15- incapable of pride and vain- 
glory; and neither deſpiſes others for 
the want of her fine qualities, nor over- 
values fer upon them ?—Over-values, 
did | fay !—How can that be? 

Forgive me, my beloved friend. My 
admiration of you (increaſed, as it is, 
by every letter you write) will not al- 
ways be held down in filence ; although, 
in order to avoid offending you, I ge- 
nerally endeavour to keep it trom flow- 
ing to my pen, when 1 write to you, or 
to my lips, whenever I have the happi- 
neſs to be in your company, . 

I will add nothing (though I could 
an hundred things on account of your 


- 


* 


HARLOWE; 


lateſt communications) but that I am 
your ever affettionate and faithful, 
- _ Anna How, 


I hope I have pleaſed you with my dic. 
patch. LI with I had been able to 
pleaſe you with my requelted advice, 


You have given new beauties to the 
charming ode which you have tran. 
mitted to me. What pity that the 
wretches you have to deal with, put 
you out ot your ad:nirable courſe; in 
the purſuit of which, like the ſun, 
you was wont to Cheer and illuminate 
all you ſhone upon! 


LETTER XII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 26, 
OW ſoothing a thing is praiſe from 
thoſe we love! - Whether conſci. 
ous or not of deſerving it, it cannot but 
give us great delight, to fee ourſelves 
ſtand high in the opinion of thoſe whoſe 
favour we are ambitious to cultivate, 
An ingenuous mind will make this far. 
ther ule ot it, that it he be ſenſible, that 
it does not already deſerve the charming 
attributes, it will haſten (before it's 
friend finds herſelf miſtaken) to obtain 
the graces it is complimented for: and 
this it will do, as well in honour to it. 
ſelf, as to preſerve it's friend's opinion, 
and juſtify her judgment. May this be 
always my aim!—And then you will 
not only gtve the pratſt, but the merit; 
and- I ſhall be more worthy of that 
friendſhip, which is the only pleaſure ! 
have to boalt of. 


diſpatch of your laſt tavour. How much 
am 1 indebted to you! and even to "og 
honeſt ſervant !—Under what obligi- 
tions does my unhappy ſituation lay mie 
But let me an{wer the kind contents 
of it as well as I may. | 
As to getting over my diſguſts to 
Mr. Solmes, it is impoſſible to be done; 
while he wants generolity, frankneſs of 
heart, benevolence, manners, and every 
qualification that diſtinguiſhes the wor- 
thy man. O my Gear! what a degree 
of patience, what a greatneſs of ſoul, 1s 
required in the wife, not to deſpiſe a 
huſband who is more ignorant, more 
illiteraie, more low-minded, than her- 
{elf !—The wretch, veſted with prero- 
gatives, who will claim rule in virtue 
them; (and not to permre whoſe claim 
will be as diſgraceful to the prefſertbing 


wite, as to the governed 3 


Moſt heartily I thank yon for the kind 
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fall ſuch a huſband as this be borne, | 
were he, for reaſons ot convenzence and 
intereſt, even to be our CHoIce ? But, 
io be compelled to have ſuch a one, 
204 that compulſion to ariſe from mo- 
tives as unworthy of the preſcribers as of 
the preſcribed, who can think of getting 
over an averſion ſo juſtly founded ? 
How much eaſier to bear the temporary 
rſecutions 1 labour under, becauſe tem- 
porary, than to reſolve to be /uch a 
man's for %, Were I to comply, 
muſt I not leave my relations, and go to 
him ? A month will decide the one, per- 
hays: but » hat a duration of u will the 
cher be! Every day, it is likely, riſing 
to witne's to ſome new breach of an 
altar-vowed duty | ; 

Then, my dear, the man ſeems al- 
ready to be meditating vengeance againſt 
me for an averſion I cannot help: for 
vetterday my fancy goa'ereſs aſſured me, 
That all my oppoſitions would not fig- 
nify that prnch of ſnuff, holding out her 
genteel finger and thumb: that I my 
have Mr. Solmes : that, therefore, I had 
not beſt carry my jeſt too far; for that 
Mr. Solmes was a man of ſpirit, and had 
told HER, that as I ſhould ſurely be his, 
| acteil very unpolitely; ſince, if he had 
not more mercy [that was ker word; J 
know not if it were is] than I had, 1 
might have cauſe to repent the uſage I 
gave hin to the laſt day of my life. 

But enough of this man; who by what 
you repeat from Sir Harry Downeton, 
has all the inſolence of his ſex, without 


any one quality to make that inſolence 
tolerable, | 


- | have received two letters from Mr. 


Lovelace, ſince his viſit to you; which 
make three that I have not anſwered. I 
doubt not his being very uneaſy ; but in 
his laſt he complains in high terms of 
my ſilence; not in the ſtill ſmall voice, 
or rather ſtile of an humble lover, but 
na file like that which would proba- 
bly be uſed by a lighted protector. And 
his pride is again touched, that like a 
thyf, or eves-dropper, he is forced to 
dodge about in hopes of a letter, and 
return five miles (and then to an incon- 
venient loding) without any. 

His letters, and the copy. of mine to 


bim, ſhall ſoon attend you ; till when, I 


wil give you the ſubſtance of what 1 
wrote him yeſterday. 

take · him ſeverely totaſk for his free- 
dom in threatening me, through you, 
ha vilit to Mr. Solmes, or to wy bro- 
ther. 1 ſav, That, ſurely, I muſt be 
thought to be a creature fit to bear any- 
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'evidence of intentions. 


thing; that violence and menaces from 


- 


ſome of my own family are not enough 
for me to bear, in order to make me a- 
void him; but that I muſt have them from 
him too, if I oblige thoſe to whom it is 
both my inclination and duty to oblige in 
every-thing that is reaſonable, and in 
my power. | | 

Very extraordinary, I tell him, that a 
violent ſpirit ſhall threaten to do a raſh 
and unjuſtifiable thing, which coneerns 
me but a little, and himſelf a greas deal, 
if I do not ſomething as raſh, my cha- 
racter and ſex conſidered, todivert him 
from it. , 

| even hint, that, however it would 
aftect me, were any miſchicf to happen 
on my account, yet there are perſons, as 
far as I know, who in my cafe would 
not think there would be reafon for 
muck regret, were ſuch a committed 
raſhneſs as he threatens Mr. Solmes 
with, to rid her of two perſons whom had 
ſhe never known, ſhe had never been 
unhappy. ö 

This is plain dealing, my dear: and 
I ſuppoſe he will put it into (till plainer 
Engliſh for me. | 

take his pride to taſk, on his dif. 
daining to watch for my letters ; and for 
his cves- dropping language: and fay, 
That, ſurely he has the leſs reaſon to 
think ſo hardly of his ſituation ; ſince 
his faulty morals are the cauſe of = 
and fince faulty morals deſervedly leve 
all diſtinction, and bring down rank and 
birth to the Canazulle, and to the neceſſity 
which he ſo much regrets, of appearing! 
(if I muſt deſcend to his language) as 
an eves-dropper and a thief. And then 
I forbid him ever to expect another let. 
ter from me that is to ſubject him to ſuch 
diſgraceful hardſhips. 

As to the ſolemn vows and proteſta- 
tions he is ſo ready, upon all occaſions, 
to make, they have the leſs weight with 
me, I tell him, as they give à kind of 
demonſtration, that hehimſelf, from his 
own character, thinks there is reaſon to 
make them. Deeds are to be the only 
And I am more 
and more convinced of the neceſſity of 
breaking oft a correſpondence with a 
perſon, whoſe addreſſes I fee it is im- 
poſſible either to expect my friends to 
encourage, or him to appear to wiſh that 
they ſhould think him worthy of en- 
couragement. 

What, therefore, I repeatedly deſire 
is, That ſince his birth, alliances, and 
expectations, are ſuch as will at any 
time, if his immoral character be not an 
objection, procure him at leaſt equal 
advantages in a woman whoſe taſle and 

inclinations 


£ 
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inclinations moreover might be better 
adapted to his own ; I inſiſt upon it, as 
well as adviſe it, that he give up all 
thoughts of me: and the rather, as he 
has all along (by his threatening and 
unpolite behaviour to my friends, and 
whenever he ſpeaks of them) given me 
reaſen to conclude, that there is more 
malice to them, than regard to me, in his 
perſeveranee. | 

This is the ſubſtance of the letter I 
have written to him. 

' The man, to be ſure, muſt have the 
penetration to obſerve, that my correſ- 
pondence with him hitherto is owing 
more to the feverity I meet with, than 
to a very high value for him. And fol 
would have him think. What a worſe 
than Moloch deity is that, which expects 
an offering of reaſon, duty, and diſcre- 
tion, to be made to it's ſhrine ! 


Your mother is of opinion, you ſay, 


that at la my friends will relent. Hea- 
ven grant that they may !—But my bro- 
ther and filter have ſuch an influence 
over every-body, and are ſo determined; 
ſo _-_ themſelves upon ſubduing me, 
and carrying their point; that I deſpair 
that they will—And yet, if they do not, 
I frankly own, I would not ſcruple to 
throw myſeif upon any not diſreputable 
protection, by which I might avoid my 
preſent perſecutions, on one hand, and 
not give Mr. Lovelace advantage over 
me on the other—T hat is to ſay, were 
there manifeſtly no other way left me: 
for, 1f there were, I ſhould think the 
leav ng my father's houſe, without his 
conſent, one of the moft inexcuſeable 
actions | could be guilty of, were the pro- 
tection to be ever ſo unexceptionable; 
and this no' withſtanding the independent 
fortune willed me by my grandfather. 
And indeed I have often reflected with 
a degree of indignationand diſdain, upon 
the thoughts of what a low, ſelfiſh crea- 
ture tha! child muſt be,« ho is to be reined 
in only by the hopes of what a parent 
can or will do for her. 

But notwithſtanding all this, I owe it 
to the fincerity of friendſhip to confeſs, 
that I know not what I Aould have done, 
had your advice been concluſive any- 
way. Had you, my dear, been witneſs 
to my different emotions, as I read your 
letter, when, in one place, you adviſe 
me of my danger, if I amcarried to my 
uncle's; m another, when you own you 
could not bear what I bear, and would 
do any-thing rather than marry the man 
you hite; yet, in another, repreſent to 
me my reputation ſuffering in the world's 
eye; and the neceſſity 1 ſhould be under 
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to juſtify my conduct, at the ex 

my friends, were I take a raſh 8 
another, inſinuate the dr oneft figure! 
ſhould be forced to make, in ſo com. 
pelled a matrimony ; endeavourino to 
cajole, fawn upon, and play the hypo. 
crite with a man to whom 1 have an 
averſion; who would have reaſon ta *. 
heve me an hypocrite, as well from 
former avowals, as from the ſenſe he 
muſt have (if common ſenſe he has) of 
his own demerits—The neceſſity you 
think there would be for me, the more 
averie I really was, to ſeem the fonder 
of him: a fondneſs (were I capable of 
ſo much diſſimulation) that would be im. 


? OWE; 


would be too viſible, that love, either 
of perſon or mind, could be neither of 
them—Then his undoubted, - his even 
conſtitutional narrowneſs; his too pro. 


bable jealouſy, and | unforgivingneſs, | 


bearing in his mind my declared averf. 
on, and the unfeigned deſpights I took 
all opportunities to do him, in order to 
diſcourage his addreſs: a preference 
avowed againſt him from — mo · 
tive: with the pride he profeſſes to take 
in curbing and finking the ſpirits of a 
woman ke had acquired a right to tyran- 
nize over: had you, I ſay, been witneſs 
of my different emotions as I read; now 


plexed ; now apprehenſive ; now angry 
at one, then at another; now reſolving; 
now doubting—you would have rats 
prone you have over me; and would 
iave had reaſon to believe, that, had 
you given your advice in any determin- 
ed or poſitive manner, I had been ready 
to have been concluded by it. So, my 
dear, you will find, from theſe acknow- 
ledgments, that you muſt juſtify me to 
thoſe laws of friendſhip, which require 
undiſguiſed frankneſs of heart ; although 
your juſtification of me in that particu- 
lar, will perhaps. be at the expence of 
my prudence, 

But, upon the whole, this J do te- 
peat—That nothing but the aff extre- 
mity ſhall make me abandon my father's 
houſe, if they will permit me to ſtay; 
and if Ican, by any means, by any honeſt 

retences, but keep off my evil deſtiny 
in it till my couſin Morden arrives. As 
one of my truſtees, his is a protection, 
into which I may without diſcredit throw 
myſelf, if my other friends ſhall reman 


ſeem too well aware of it) is all m 
hope: for, as to Lovelace, were I to be 
ſure of his tenderneſs, and even of his 


reformation, muſt not the thoughts t 
= entþracing 


putable to diſgraceful motives; as it } 


leaning this way, now that; now per. 


determined. And this {although they 
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embracing the offered protection of his 
family be the ſame thing in the world's 
eve, 38 accepting of his own Could 
[avoid receiving his viſits at his own 
relations? Muſt L not be his, whatever 
in ſeeing him in a nearer hight) ! ſhould 
+nd him out to be? For you know, it 
has always been my obſervation, that 
rery few people in courtſhip ſee each 
ther as they are. Oh! my dear! how 
wiſe have 1 endeavoured to be! how 
.nxious to chnſe, and to avoid every- 
thing, Precauticuſiy, as I may ſay, that 
might make me happy, or unhappy ; 
vet all my wiſdom now, by a ſtrange fa- 
wity, likely to become foolihneſs! 
Then you tell me, in your uſual] 
indly-partial manner, what is expected 
Hen, more than would be of ſome 
ers. This ſhould be a leſſon to me. 
Whatever my motives were, the world 
would not know them : to complain of a 
other's unlindneſs; that, indeed, I 
nicht do; d.fferences between brothers 
ind fiſters, where intereſts claſh, but too 
commonly ariſe ; but where the ſevere 
father cannot be ſeparated from the 
aulty brother; who could bear tolight- 
en herſelf, by loading a father ?—Then, 
1 this particular caſe, muſt not the ha- 
ted Mr. Lovelace expreſſes to every 
me of my family, (although in return 
for their hatred of Aim) ſhock one ex- 


s ſomething implacable, as well as high- 
V unpolite in his temper ?—And what 
creature can think of marrying ſo as to 
be out of all hopes ever to be well with 
her own neareſt and tendereft relations? 
But here, having tired myſelf, and I 
fre ſay you, I will lay down my pen. 


Ma, SoLMES is almoſt continually 
here: ſo is my aunt Hervey ; ſo are my 
mouncles. Something is working againſt 
ne, | doubt. What an unealy ſtate is 
ſalpence! When a naked ſword, too, 
ems hanging over one's head ! 

hear nothing but what this confident 
creature Betty throws out in the wan- 
tonneſs of office. Now it is, Why, 
'Miſs, don't you look up your things? 
'You'll be called upon, depend upon 
en, before you are aware.“ Another 
ume he intimates darkly, and in broken 
entences, (as if on purpoſe to teaze me) 
what one ſays, what another 5 with their 
enquiries how 1 diſpoſe of my time? 
and my brother's inlolent queſtion 
comes frequently in, Wherher I am not 
Witnga hiſtory of my ſufferings ? 

But I am now uſed to her pertneſs; 
in as it is only through that, that I can 


* , 4i, 


remely ? Muſt it not ſhew, that there 


1 


hear of any-thing intended againſt me, 


before it is to be put in execution; and 
as, when ſhe is moſt impertinent, ſhe 
leads a commiſſion for it ; I bear with 
N vet, now-and- then, not without a 

little of the heart-burn. 
I will-depoſit thus far. 


Adien, my 
dear. 


CL. HARLOWE. 


Written on the cover, after ſhe went down, © 


with a pencil e 


On coming down, I found your ſe. 
cond letter of yeſterday's date, I have 


read it; and am in hopes that the in- 


cloſed will in a great meaſure anſwer 
your mother's expectations of me. 

My mot reſpectful acknowledgments 
to her for it, and for her very kind ad- 
monitions. 


You'll read to her what you pleaſe of 


the incloſed. 


LET FAS XHL 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


SAT. MARCH 25, 
13 my laſt of this date by com- 

mand. I mentioned in my former, 
my mother's opinion of the merit you 
would have, if you could oblige your 
friends againſt your owninclination. Our 


conference upon this ſubje& was intro- 
duced by the converſation we had had 


with Sir Harry Downeton ; and my mo. 


ther thinks it-of fo much importance, 


that ſhe enjoins me to give you the par- 
ticulars of it. I the rather comply, as 
1 was unable in my laſt to tell what to 
adviſe you to; and as you will in this 
recital have my mother's opinion at 
leaſt; and, perhaps, in ers, what the 
worlds would be, were it only to know 
what ſhe knows; and not ſo much as I 
know. | 
My mother argues upon this caſe in 
a moſt diſcouraging manner for all ſuch 
of our ſex as look forward for happi- 
neſs in marriage with the man of their 
choice. | 
Only, that I know, ſhe has a ſide- view 
to her daughter ; who, at the fame time 
that ſhe now prefers no one to another, 
values not the man her mother moſt re. 
gards, of one farthing; or I ſhould lay 
it more to heart. 
What is there in it,“ ſays ſhe, * that 
© all this buſtle is about? ls it ſuch a 
mighty matter for a young woman to 
give up her inclinations to oblige her 
© friends ?? 1 
* Very well, mammal' thought I. 
© Now, may you alk this— At rox ry, 
X you 


1 
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© you may—But what would you have 
© ſaid at EIGHTEEN, is the queſtion ?? 

« Either,” ſaid ſhe, the lady muſt be 
c thought to have very violent inclina- 
«© tions, [and what nice young creature 
would have that 3 J] which ſhe 
© could not give up; ora very ſtubborn 
© will, which ſhe would not; or, thirdly, 
© have parents ſhe was indifferent about 
© obliging.? 

You know my mother now-and-then 
argues very notably ; always very warm- 


1y at leaſt. 1 happen often to differ from 
her; and we both think ſo well of our 


own arguments, that we very ſeldom are 
ſo happy as to convince one another. A 
pretty common caſe, I believe, in all 
She ſays, I am 
too witty; Anglice, too pert: I, that the 
is too wiſe; that is to ſay, being like- 
wiſe put into Engliſh, Not fo young as ſhe 
has been ein ſhort, is grown ſo much into 
mother, that ſhe has forgotten ſhe ever 
was a daughter. So, generally, we call 
another cauſe by confent — Yet fall 
into the old one half a dozen times 
over, without conſent— Quitting and 
reſuming, with halt-angry faces, forced 


- Into a ſmile, that there might be ſome 


room to piece together again: but go 
to- bed, if bed-time, alittle ſullen never- 


theleſs; or, if we ſpeak, her ſilence is 


broken with an * Ah, Naucy! You are 
© ſo lovely! ſo quick! I wiſh you were 
© Jeſs like your papa, child!“ 

I pay it off with thinking, that my 


mother has no reaſon to diſclaim her 


ſhare in her Nancy: and if the matter 


go off with greater ſeverity on her ſide 


than I wiſh for, then her favourite 
Hickman fares the worſe for it next day. 
I know I am a. faucy creature. I 
know; if 1 do not ſay fo, you will think 
ſo. So no more of this juſt now. What 


I mention it for, is to tell you, that on 


this ſerious occaſion I will omit, if I can, 


air of flippancy on my part, or quick- 
nels on my mother's, to let you into the 
cool and the cogent of the converſation. 


Look through the families,“ ſaid ſhe, 


© which we both know, where the man 


and woman have been faid to marry 


— — 


all that paſſed between us, that had an 


« for love; which (at the time it is ſo 


© called) is perhaps no more than a paſ- 
© flon begun in folly or thoughtleſſneſs, 
© and carried o from a ſpirit of perverſ-- 
© neſs and oppoſition,” [Here we had a 
parenthetical debate, which I omit ;] 
© and fee, if they appear to be happier 
than thoſe whoſe principal inducement 
to marry has been convenience, or to 
© ob] -- their frie as; or even whether 


«| 


the aeg cal happy: for conve- 


i 
3 


© nience and duty, where obſerved, will 
© afford a permanent and even an increaſ. 
* ing ſatis faction, (as well at the time 
© as upon the reflection) which ſeldom 
© fail to reward themſelves : while by, 
© if love be the motive, is an idle paſſion.” 
[idle in ONE SENSE my mother cannot ſay; 
for love is as buſy as a monkey, and as mil. 
chievous as @ ſchool-boyJ—* It is a fervor 
« that, like all other fervors, laſts but 
© little while after marriage ; a bow over. 
* ſtrained, that ſoon returns to it's na. 
© tural bent. 

As it is founded generally upon mere 
* notzonal excellences, which were un. 
known to the perſons themſelves till 
* attributed to either by the other; one, 
© two, or three months, uſually ſets all 
© right on both ſides; and then with 
© opened eyes they think of each other 


© before. 

The lovers zmaginarzes [her own 
notable word] are by that time gone 
off; nature and old habits (painfully 
« diſpenſed with or concealed) return: 
* diſguiſes thrown aſide, all the moles, 
© freckles, and defects in the minds of 
each, diſcover themſelves ; and 'tis 
well if each do not ſink in the opinion 
of the other, as much below the com. 
* mon ſtandard, as the blinded imagina- 
tion of both had ſet them above it. 
© And now, ſaid ſhe, the fond pair, 
© who knew no felicity out of each 
© other's' company, are ſo far from 
finding the never-ending variety each 
© had propoſed in an unreſtrained con- 
© yerſation with the other, (when they 
© feldom were together; and always 
«© parted with ſomething to ſay; or, on 
© recollection, when parted, wiſhing 
© they had laid) that they are continually 
on the wing in purſuit of amuſements 
© out of themſelves ; and thoſe,' conclud- 
ed my ſage mamma, [did you think her 
wiſdom ſo very modern? ] will perhaps 
© be the livelier to each, in which the 
© other has no ſhare.” 

I told my mother, that if you were !9 
take any raſh ſtep, it would be owing 10 
the indiſcreet violence of your friends. 
I was afraid, I ſaid, that theſe reflect: 
ons upon the conduct of people in the 
married ſtate, who might ſet out with 


that it children weighed not theſe mat⸗ 
ters ſo thoroughly as they ought, neither 
did parents make thoſe allowances for 
youth, inclination, and inexperience, 
which had been found neceſſary to be 
made for themſclves at their. childrens 


time of liſe. 
- « ] remembered 


« juſt as every-body elſe thought ofthem- 


better hopes, were but too well ground- 
ed: but that this muſt be allowed me, 
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1 remembered a letter, I told her, 
hereupon, which you wrote a few months 
120, perſonating an anonymous elderly 
lady, (in Mr. Wyerley's day of plaguing 
von) to Miſs Drayton's mother, who, 
by her ſeverity and reſtraints, had like 
to have driven the young lady into the 
very fault againſt which her mother was 
moſt ſolicitous to guard her. And J 
tired to ſay, ſhe would be pleaſed with it. 

ſetched the firſt rhe ve of it, which, 
at my requeſt, you obliged me with at 
the time; and read the whole letter to 
wv other. But the following paſſage 
ſhe made me read twice. I think you 
once told me you had not a copy of this 
letter. 

permit me, Madam,“ [ſays the per- 
ſonated, grave writer] © to obſerve, that 
(if perſons of your experience would 
have young people look forward, in 
(order to be wiſer and better by their 
(advice, it would be kind in them to 
look backward, and allow for their 
f childrens youth, and natural vivacity ; 
ein other words, for their lively hopes, 
Uunabated by time, unaccompanied b 
reflection, and unchecked by diſap- 
' pointment. Things appear to us all 
ein a very different light at our entrance 
{upon a favourite party, or tour; when, 
\ vit1 golden proſpects, and high ex- 
(pectations, we riſe vigorous and freſh, 
(like the fun beginning it's morning 
courſe; from what they do, when we 
(it down at the end of our views, tired, 
'and preparing for our journey home- 
ward: for then we take into our re- 


' {:7:on, what we had left out in proſped?, 


the fatigues, the checks, the hazards, 
'we had met with; and make a true 
eſtimate of pleaſures, which from our 
'raiſed expectations muſt neceſſarily 
have fallen miſerably ſhort of what we 
had promiſed ourſelves at ſetting out— 
Nothing but experience can give us a 
'{trong and efficacious convicton of this 
ditference: and when we would incul- 
"cate the fruits of that upon the minds 
'of thoſe we love, who have not lived 
long enough to find thoſe fruits; and 
would hope, that our advice ſhould 
' have as much force upon them, as expe- 
Tence has upon us; and which, per- 


haps, our parents advice had not upon 


* «ſelves at our daughters time of life; 
' ſhould we not proceed by patient rea- 
ung and gentleneſs, that we may not 
' harden, where we would convince ? 
For, Madam, the tendereſt and moſt 
| mus minds, when harſhly treated, 
15 negenerally the molt inflexible. 
0 the young lady knows her heart to be 

iight, however defective her lead may 


# 


© be for want of years and experience, 
© ſhe will be apt to be very tenaaious. 
And if ſhe believes her friends to be 
© wrong, although perhaps they may be 
only ſo in their methods of treating her, 
© how much will every unkind circum- 
© ſtance on the parent's part, or heed!eſs 
© one on the child's, though ever ſo 
« flight in itſelf, widen the difference! 
© The parent's prejudice in diſ-favour, 
* will conficm the daughter's in favour, 
of the ſame perſon;and the beſt reaſon- 
© ings in the world on either (ide, will 
© be attributed to that prejudice. In 
* ſhort, neither of them will he convinc- 
«ed: a perpetual oppoſition enſues; the 
parent grows impatient ; the child deſ- 
« perate; and, as a too natural conſe- 
© quence, that falls out which the mo- 
© ther was moſt afraid of, and which 
* poſſibly had not happened, if the child's 
© paſſions had been only , not driven.” 

My mother was pleaſed with the whole 
letter; and ſaid, It deſerved to have the 
ſucceſs it met with. But aſked me what 
excuſe could he offered for a young lady 
capable of making ſuch reflections, 2 
who at her time of lite could fo well aſ- 
ſume the character of one of riper years) 
if ſhe ſhould ruſh into any fatal miſtake 
herſelf ? 

She then touched upon the moral cha- 
racter of Mr. Lovelace; and how rea- 
ſonable the averſion of your relations is, 
to a man who gives himſelf the liberties 
he is ſaid to take; and who indeed him- 
ſelf denies not the accuſation z having 
been heard to declare, that he will ds 
all the miſchieſ he can to the ſex, in re- 
venge for the ill-uſage and broken vows 
of his firſt love, at a time when he was 
too young | his own expreſſion it ſgems] to 
be inſircere. 

I replied, That 1 had heard every 
one ſay, that the lady meant, really uſed 
him ill; that it aftected him ſo much at 
the time, that he was forced to travel 
uponit; and todrive her out of hisheart, 
ran into courſes which he had ingenu- 
oulneſs enough himſelf to condemns: - 
that, however, he had denied that he 
had thrown out ſuch menaces againſt the 
ſex when charged with them by mein 
your preſence ; and declared himſelf in- 
capable of ſo unjuſt and ungenerous a 


reſentment againſt all, for the perfidy 


of one. : | 
You remember this, my dear; asT 
do your innocent obſervation upon it, 
That you could believe his ſolemn aſſe- 
veration and denial: For ſurely,” ſaid 
you, * the man who would reſent, as the 


| © higheſt indignity that could be offered 
' * to a gentleman, the inputation of a 
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* wilful fal ſhood, would not be guilty of 
© one.” 


I inſiſted upon the extraordinary cir- 


cumſtances in your caſe; particulariz- 


ing, them. I took notice, that Mr. 
Lovelace's morals were at one time no 
objection with your relations for Ara- 
bella: that then much was built upon 
his family, and more upon his parts 
and learning, which male it our of 
doubt, that he 'might be reclaimed by a 
woman of virtue and prudence: and 
[pray forgive me for mentioning it} J 
ventured to add, that although your 
family might be good fort of tolks, as 
the world went, yet nobody but you 
imputed to any of them, a very punc- 
tilious concern tor religion or piety— 
therefore were they the leſs entitled to 
object to detects of that kind in others. 
Then, What an odious man,” ſaid I, 
© have they picked out to ſupplant in a 
© lady's affections one of the fineſt fi- 
© gures of a man, and one noted tor his 
« brilliant parts, and other accompliſh- 
ments, whatever his morals may be 

Still my mother inſiſted, that there 
was the greater merit in your vbedience 
on that account; and urged, that there 
hardly ever was a very hand{ume and 
very ſprightly man who made a tender 
and aftectionate huſband : for that they 
were generally ſuch Narcifinſes, as to 


imagine every woman ought to think as 


highly of them, as they did of them- 
ſelves. | 
There was no danger from. that con- 


fideration ere, I tai, becauſe the lady 


had ſtill greater advantages, both of 
perſon and mind, than the man; grace- 
tnl and elegant, as he muſt be allowed 
to be, beyond moſt of his ſex. 

She cannot endure to hear me praiſe 
any man but her favourite Hickman : 
upon whom, nererthele{s, ſhe generally 
brings a degree of centempt which he 
would eſcape, did the not letfen the lit- 
tle merit he has, by giving him, on all 
occalions, more than I think he can de- 
ſerve, and entering him into compar; - 
ſons in which it is impoilible but he 
nuſt be a ſufferer. Aud now [pre- 
poſterous partiality !] the thought, for 
her part, that Mr. Hickman, bating 
that his face indeed was not io finooth, 
nor. his complexion quite ſo good, and 
ſaying that he was not fo preſuming and 
ſo bold, (which ought to be no fault 
with a modeſt woman) equalied Mr, 
Lovelace at any hour of the day. 

To avoid entering further into ſuch 
an incomaralie compariſon, I laid, I did 


not believe, had they lett you to vour | 


| 


| 


| 


no ——  — ————  — 
own way, and treated you generous, 
that you would have had the thought ei 
encouraging any man Whom they d f. 
liked. ; 

Then, Nancy,' catching me up, * the 
* excuſe is leſs—PFor, if ſo, mult there 
not be more of contradiction, than los 
© in the caſe ?? | #4. 

Not fo, neither, Madam: for 1 
© know Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe would 
prefer Mr. Lovelace to all men, if 
© morals —? 

Ii, Nancy! —That I js every. 
© thing.—Do you really think ſhe loves 
Mr Lovelace?“ 

What would you have had me to ſay, 
my dear ?—l won't tell you what 1 4 
ſay: but had 1 not faid what 1 did, who 
would have believed me? 

Beſides, I &4now you love him ER. 
cuſe me, my dear: yet, if you deny it, 
what do you but reflect upon yourſeli, 
as if you thought you ought not to alloy 


yourſch in what you cannot help doing 


© Indeed, Madam,” faid I, „the man 
is worthy of any woman's love, — 
% again, I could Tay) * But her pa. 
rents—? 

« Her parents, Nancy! -[ Vou knoy, 
my dear, how my mother, who accuſes 
her daughter of quickneſs, is eyermore 
interrupting one !] : 

May take wrong meaſures,' ſaid I, 

© Cannot do wrong—They have rei- 
* fon, I'll warrant,' ſaid ſhe. 

* By which they may provoke a young 
« woman,” taid 1, to do raſh things, 
which atherwile ſhe would not do.” 

© But if it & a raſh thing,“ [returned 
ſhe} * ſhould ſhe do it? A prudent 
daughter will not wilfully err, becaule 
© her parents err, if they were to err: 
© if the do, the world which blames the 
parents, will not acquitthe child. All 
© that can be ſaid, in extenuation ot 2 
© daughter's error in this cafe, ariles 


from a kind conſideration, which Mils 


© Clary's letter to Lady Drayton pleads 
© tor, to be paid to ker daughter's youu 
©aad inexperience. And will ſuch an 
© admirable young perfon as Mils Us- 
© riſſa Harlowe, whoſe prudence, a8 he 
« ſee, qualifies her to be an adviler © 
© perſons mech older than herſelf, tate 


. © ſhelter under ſo poor a covert! 


Let her know, Nancy, out of hand, 
© what I ſay; aud I charge you to repre: 
© ſent farther to her, That let her di. 
© like one man and approve ot 28, 
ther ever ſo much, it will be expec'ts 
* of a voung lady of her unboun't? 
« penerolity and greatneſs of 28 * 
c ] NT o 

the ſhould &xy herſelf, when 7 05 


vas ſo ſenſible of the force of it, that 


«oblige all her family by ſu doing—No 
leſs than ten or a dozen perhaps the 
«neareſt and deareſt to her of all the 
berſons in the world, an indulgent 
father and mother at the head of them. 
«It may be fancy only on her fide ; but 
parents look deeper: and will not 
Mile Clariſſa Harlowe give up her 
« fancy to her parents judgment P 

| faid a great deal upon this judgment 
ſubject : all that you could wiſh 1 ſhould 
fy; and all that your extraordinary caſe 
allowed me to ſay. And my mother 


ſhe charged me not to write to you any 
part of my anſwer to what ſhe ſaid ; but 
only what ſhe herſelf had advanced; leſt, 
in ſo critical a Caſe, it ſhould induce you 
to take meaſures which might give us 
both reaſon (me for giving it, you for 
following 11) to repent it as long as we 
lived. 

And thus, my dear, have I ſet my 
mother's arguments before you. And 
the rather, as I cannot myſelf tell what 
toadviſe you to do—Y ou know beſt your 
own heart; and what that will let you do. 

Robin undertakes to depoſit this very 
early, that you may have an opportu- 
nity to receive it by your firſt morning 
airing, 

Heaven guide and direct you for the 
beſt, is the inceſſant prayer of your ever- 
affefonate ANNA HowE.. 


LETTER MV. 


11155 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE, 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
AM in great apprehenſions. Yet 

cannot help repeating my humble 
thanks to your mother and you, for your 
laſt favour. I hope her kind end is an- 
{wered by the contents of my laſt. Yet 
I muſt not think it cnough to acknow- 
ledge her goodneſs to me, with a pencil 
only, on the cover of a letter ſealed up. 
A few lines give me leave to write with 
regard to my anonymous letter to Lady 
Drayton. If I did not at that time tell 
You, as I believe I did, that my excel- 
lent Mrs. Norton gave me her aſſiſtance 
in that letter, I now acknowledge that 
ſhe did, 

Pray let your mother know this, for 
two reaſons: one, that I may not be 
thought to arrogate to myſelf a diſcre- 
tion which does not belong to me; the 
other, that I may not ſuffer by the ſe- 
vere, but juſt interence ſhe was pleaſed 
to draw; doubling my f ults upon me, 
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Before I come to what moſt nearly 
affects me, I muſt chide you, once more, 
for the ſevere, the very ſevere things 
you mention of our family, to the dif. 
paragement of their MORALS. Indeed, 
my dear, I wonder at you !—A lighter 
occaſion might have paſſed me, after 
I have written to you ſo often to ſo little 
purpoſe, on this topick. But, affecting 
as my own circumſtances are, I cannot 
paſs by without animadverſion the re- 
flection I need not repeat in words, 
There is not a worthier woman in 
England than my mother. Nor is my 
father that man you ſometimes make 
him. Excepting in one point, I know 
not any family which lives up more to 
their duty, than the es of ours. 
A little too uncommunicative for their 
great circumſtances—that is all. —Why, 
then, have they not reaſon to inſiſt upon 
unexceptionable morals in a man whoſe 
ſought-for relationſhip to them, by a 
marriage in their family, they have 
certainly a right cither to allow of, or 
to difallow ? = 
Another line or two, before I am en. 
groſſed by my own concerns - 
your treatment of Mr. Hickman. 16 
it, do you think, generous to revenge 
upon an innocent perſon, the diſplea- 
ſure you receive from another quarter, 
where I doubt you are a treſpaſſer too? 
But one thing I could tell him; and 
you had not beſt provoke me to it: it is 
this, That no woman uſes ill the man 
ſhe does not abſolutely reject, but ſhe. 
has it in her heart to make him amends 
when her tyranny has had it's run, and 
he has compleated the meaſure of his 
ſervices and patience, My mind is not 
2 at eaſe, to puſh this matter far- 
ther. ; 
I will now give you the occaſion of 
my preſent apprehenſions. | 
I had reaſon to fear, as I mentioned 
in mine of this morning, that a ſtorm 
was brewing. Mr. Solmes came home 
from church this afternoon with my 
brother. Soon after, Betty brought 
me up a letter, without ſaying from 
whom. It was in a cover, and directed 
by a hand I never ſaw before; as if it 
were ſuppoſed that I would not receive 
and open it, had I known from whom 
it came. | 
Theſe are the contents 


TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE., 


© SUNDAY, MARCH 26, 
* DEAREST MADAM, 


*1 THINK myſelf a moſt unhappy 


if I mytelf thould act unworthy of the 
advice I was ſuppoſed to give. 


* man, in that I have never yet been 
© able to pay my reſpects to you with 
» your 


4 favour. 
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youre conſent, for one halfe-hour. I 
" — ſomething to communicat to you 
© that concernes you much, if you be 
« pleaſed to admit me to youre ſpeech. 
6 | — honour is concerned in it, and 
© the honour of all youre familly. It 
© relates to the delignes of one whom 
© you are ſed to valew more than he de- 
* ſaryes; and to ſome of his reprobat 
actions; which I am reddie to give 
© you convincing proofes of the truth of. 


J may appear to be intereſted in it: 


© but nevertheleſſe, 1 am reddie to make 
© oathe, that every tittle is true: and 
© you will ſee what a man you are ſed to 
But I hope not ſo, for your 
© owne honour. | | 
Pray, Madam, vouchſafe me a hear- 


- © ing, as you valew your honour and 


© familly: which will oblidge, deareſt 
« Miſs, your moſt humble and moſt faithful 
© ſervant, © ROGER SOLMES. 


© I waite below for the hope of ad- 
* mittance.” 


I have no manner of doubt, that this 
is a poor device to get this man into my 
company.. I would have ſent down a 
verbal anſwer; but Betty refuſed to 
carry any meſſage, which ſhould pro- 
hibit his viſiting me. So I was obliged 
either to ſee him, or to write to him. 


I wrote therefore an anſwer, of which 
I ſhall ſend you the rough draught. 


| 


0 


And now my heart aches for what may 


follow from it; for 1 hear a great hurry 
below. ; 


© TO ROGER SOLMES, ESQ, 


© a, | 

*WHATEVER you have to com- 
© municate to me, which concerns my 
* honour, may as well be done by 
© writing as by word of mouth. If Mr. 
Lovelace is any of ty concern, I know 
* not that tferefore he ought to be pours : 
for the uſage I receive on your actount 
8 3 it ſo! ] is ſo harſh, that were 
* there not ſuch a man in the world as 
Mr. Lovelace, I would not wiſh to ſee 
© Mr. Sotmes, no, not for one half-hour, 
in the way he is pleaſed to be deſirous 
to ſee me. I never can be in any dan- 
ger from Mr. Lovelace (and of conſe- 
* quence, cannot be affected by any of 
© your diſcoveries) if the propoſal 1 
* made be accepted. You have been 
* acquainted with it, no doubt. If not, 
be pleaſed to let my friends know, 
that if they will rid me of my appre- 
* henſions of one gentleman, I will rid 
© them of ters of another: and then of 
what conſequence to them, Or to me, 


PP — 
* will it be, whether Mr. Lovelace be 
© a good man, or a bad? Andif not 
to them, nor to n, I ſee not how it can 
be of any to you. But if you do, 1 
© have nothing to ſay to that; and it will 
be a chriſtian part, if you will expof. 
* tulate with him upon the errors you 
© have diſcovered, and endeavour tg 
* make him as good a man, as, no doubt, 
© you are yourſelf, or you would no be 
© fo ready to detect and expoſe him. 

© Excuſe me, Sir: but after my for. 
mer letter to you, and your ungene. 
© rous perſeverance; and after this at. 
© tempt to avail yourſelf at the expence 
© of another man's character, rather 
than by your own proper merit; I ſee 
© not that you can blame any aſperity in 
© her, whom you have fo largely con- 
© tributed to make unhappy. 

CL. HARLOW I.“ 


SUNDAY NIGET, 

My father was for coming up to me, 

in great wrath, it ſeems; but was per. 

ſuaded to the contrary. My aunt Her- 

vey was permitted to ſend me this that 
follows.—Quick work, my dear | 


© TO'MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
© NIECE, 


* EVERY-BODY is now convinced, 
© that nothing is to be done with yon 
© by way of gentleneſs or perſuaſion. 
* Your mother will not permit you to 
* ſtay in the houſe ; for your father is ſo 
incenſed by your ſtrange letter to his 
«© friend, that ſhe knows not what will be 
© the conſequence if yon. do. So, you are 
© commanded to get ready to go to your 
* uncle Antony's out of hand. 

© Your uncle thinks he has not de- 
* ſerved of you ſuch an unwillingnels as 
© you ſhew to go tochis houſe. 

© You don't know the wickedneſs of 
© the man for whole ſake you think it 
* worth while to quarrel with all your 
friends. 

© You muſt not anſwer me. There 
© will be no end of that. 

* You know not the affliction you give 
to every-body; but to none more than 
© to your affechonate aunt, ; 

© DoRoTHY HERVEY. 


Forbid to write to my aunt, I took a 
bolder liberty. I wrote a few lines to my 
mother ; beſeeching her to procure me 
leave to throw myſelf at m father's feet, 
and hers, if I muſt go, (nobody elſe pre- / 
ſent) to beg pardon for the trouble I had 
given them both, and their. bleſſings; 
and to receive their commands as tomy 
removal, and the time of it, from their 
own lips. 


« What 
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« What new boldneſs this! — Take it 


back; and bid her learn to obey,” was 


my mother's angry anſwer, with my let- 
ter returned, unopened, Fe 

Bur that I might omit nothing, that 
had a appearance of duty, I wrote a 
fey lines to my father himſelf to the 
{am2 purpoſe ; begging, that he would 
not turn me out of his houſe without his 
bleſſing. But this, torn in two pieces, 
and unopened, was brought me up again 
by Betty, with an air, one hand held up, 
the other extended, the torn letter in her 
open palm; and a * See here !—Whar a 
lad thing this is! Nothing will do but 
duty, Mts I—Vour papa ſaid, “ Let 


« her tell me of decds /—1'11 receive no | 
rds from her:“ and ſo he tore the 


(letter, and flung the pieces at my head.” 
So deſperate my caſe, I was reſolved 
not to (top even at this repulfe. I took 
my pen and addreſſed myſelf to my un- 
cle Harlowe, incloſing that which my 
mother had returned unopened, and the 
torn unopened one ſent to my father; 
having firſt hurned off a tranſcript for 
vou. : 
My uncle was going home, and it was 


delivered to him juſt as he ſtepped into 


his chariot. What may be the fate of it 
theretore I cannot know till to-morrow. 
The following 1s a copy of it— 


* TO JOHN HARLOWE, ESQ. 5 


MY DEAR AND EVER-HONOURED , 
* UNC LF, 

I HAVE nobody now, but you to 
„hom I can apply, with hope, ſo much 
as to have my humble addreſſes opened 
and read. My aunt Hervey has given 
me commands which 1 want to have 
'explamed ; but ſhe has forbid me writ- 
ung to er. Hereupon 1 took the li- 
berty to write to my father and mo- 
mer: you will ſee, Sir, by the torn one, 
'and by the other (both unopened) 
(what has been the. reſult. This, Sir, 
perhaps you already know: but, as 
zou know not the contents of the dif- 
*graced letters, I beſeech you to read 
them both, that you may be a witneſs 
tor me, that they are not filled either 
© with complaints or expoſtulations, nor 


contain any thing undutiful. Give me 


leave to ſay, Sir, that if deaf-eared an- 


ger will neither grant mea hearing, nor, 
* what I write a peruſal, ſome time hence 
'thehard-heartedneſs may be regretted. 
' 1 beſeech you, dear, good Sir, to let me 
Kno what is meant by ſending me to 


my uncle Antony's houſe, rather than | 
| | 
io yours, or to my aunt Hervey's, or 


* elle-where ? If it be for what I ap- 
' Pretend it to be, life will not be ſup- 


portable upon the terms. I beg alſo 
© to know, WHEN 1 am to be turned out 
* of doors My heart ſtrongly gives me, 
* that if once I am compelled to leave this - 
* houſe, I ſhall never ſee it more. 5 
* it becomes me, however, to declare, 
* that 1 write not this through perverſe- 
* nels, or in reſentment. God knows 
my heart, I do not! But the treatment 
„ apprehend I ſhall meet with, if car- 
© ried to my other uncle's will, in all 
probability, give the finiſhing ſtroke to 
© the diſtrefles, the undeſerved diſtreſſes 


Iwill be bold to call them, of your once 


* hrghly-favoured, but now unhappy, 
© CL. HARLOwE.“ 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIS$S 
HOWE, 


MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 27» 


& 3 HIS morning early my uncle Har- 


lowe came hither, He ſent up the 
incloſed very tender letter. It has made 
me with I could oblige him. You will 
ſee how Mr. Solmes's ill qualities are 
gloſſed over in it. What blemiſhes does 
affection hide - But perhaps they may 
ſay to me, What faults does antipathy 
© bring to light!“ 
Be pleaſed to fend me back this letter 
of my uncle by the firſt return. 


* SUNDAY NIGHT, OR RATHER 
* MONDAY MORNING. 


© I MUST anſwer you, though againſt 


my own reſolution. Every-body loves 


© you and you know they do. The very 
ground you walk upon is dear to moſt 
© of us. But how can we reſolve to ſee 
© you? There is no ſtanding againſt your 
: Rods and language. It is our love 
© makes us decline to ſee you. How can 
© we, when you are reſolved not to do 
what we are reſolved you fhalldo? I 
© never, for my part, loved any creature, 
© as I loved you from your infancy till 
© now. And indeed, as I have often 
© ſaid, never was there a young creature 
© ſo deſerving of love. But what is 
come to you now! Alas ! alas! my dear 
© kinſwoman, how you fail in the trial! 
I have read the letters you incloſed. 
© At a proper time, I may ſhew them to 
* my brother and fiſter. But they will 
© receive nothing from you at preſent. 
For my part, I could not read your 
© letter to me, without being unmanned. 
© How can you be ſo unmoved yourſelf, 
* yet be ſo able to move every-body 
© elſe? How could you ſend ſuch a letter 
© to Mr. Solmes? Fie upon you! How 
* ſtrangely are you altered! 
Then to treat your brother and ſiſ- 
| ter 
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© ter as you did, that they don't care to 
« write to you, or toſee yon! Don't you 
know where it is written, That / an- 
* ſwers turn away wrath ? But if you will 
* truſt to your ſharp-pointed wit, you 
* may wound: yeta club will beat down 
a ſword. And how can you expect, 


that they who are hurt by you will not 


© hurt you again? Was this the way you 
© uſed to take to make us all adore you, 
* as we did?—No, it was your gentle- 
« neſs of heart and manners, that made 
© every-body, even ſtrangers, at firſt 
ſighit, treat you as a lady, and call you 
a lady, though not born one, while 
your elder ſiſter had no ſuch diſtinc- 
tions paid her. If you wereenvied, why 
* ſhould you ſharpen Envy, and file up 
© it's teeth to an edge ?—You ſee I write 
© like an impartial man, and as one that 
© loves you ſtill. 

But ſince, you have diſplayed your 
© talents, and ſpared nobody, and moved 
* every-body, without being moved, you 


© have but made us ſtand the cloſer and 
«* firmer together. This is what I li- 


© kened to an embattled phalanx, once be- 
fore. Your aunt Hervey forbids your 
« writing, for the ſame reaſon that I muſt 
© not countenance it. We are all atraid 
© to ſee you, becauſe we know we ſhall 
© be made as ſo many fools. Nay, your 
© mother is ſo afraid of you, that once 
© or twice, when the thought you was 
coming to force yourſelf into fer pre- 
© fence, ſhe ſhut the door, and locked 
© herſeif in, becauſe ſhe knew ſhe muſt 
© not ſee you upon your terms, and vou 


© are reſolved you will not fee her upon 


© hers. 

* Reſolve but to oblige us all, my 
© deareſt Miſs Clary, and you ſhall ſec 
* how we will claſp you every-one b 
turns to our rejoicing hearts. If the 
one man has not the wit, and the parts, 
* and the perſon, of the other, no one 


breathing has a worſe heart than that 
other: and is not the love of all your 


© friends, and a ſober man (if he be not 
© ſo poliſhed) to be preferred to a de- 
© bauchee, though ever ſo fine a man to 
© look at? You have ſuch talents, that 
« you will be adored by the one: but the 
other has as much advantage in thoſe 
© reſpects, as you have yourſelf, and will 
© not ſet by them one ſtraw. For huſ- 
© bands are ſometimes jealous of their 
«© authority with witty wives. You will 
© have in one, a man of virtue. Had 
vou not been ſo rudely atfronting to 
« him, he would have made you ears 
« tingle with what he could have told 
© you of the other, | 


* Come, my dear niece, let me have 
© the honour of doing with you what no. 
© body elſe yet has been able to do. 
© Your father, mother, and I, will di. 
vide the pleaſure, and the honour, 1 will 
again call it, between us; and all paſt 
© offences ſhall be forgiven; and Mr. 
* Solmes, we will engage, ſhall take 
nothing amiſs hereafter, of what has 
© paſſed. 

He knows, he ſays, what a jewel that 
* man will have, who can obtain your 
« favour ; and he will think light of all 
© he has ſuffered, or ſhall ſuffer, in ob. 
© taining you. 

© Dear, ſweet creature, oblige us; 
* and oblige us with a grace. It muſt be 
* done, whether with a grace or not, 1 
do aſſure you it muſt. You muſt not 
conquer father, mother, uncles, every. 
© body : depend upon that. 

I. have ſat up half the night to write 
„this. You do not know how am 
touched at reading yours, and writing 
* this. Yet will I be at Harlowe Place 
* early in the morning. So, upon read- 
© ing this, if you will oblige us all, fend 
* me word to come up to your apart- 
ment: and I will lead you down, and 
« preſent you to the embraces of every- 
© one. And you will then ſee, you have 
© more of a brother and ſiſter in them 
both, than of late your prejudices will 
© let you think you have. This from 
done who uſed to love to ſtile himſelt, 
* your paternal uncle, 

| „JohN HARLOWE, 


In about an hour after this kind let- 
ter was given me, my uncle ſent up to 
know, if he ſhould be a welcome vilitor, 
upon the terms mentioned in his letter? 
He bid Betty bring him down a verbal 
anſwer: a written one, he ſaid, would 
be a bad ſign ; and he bid her therefore 
not bring a letter. But J had juſt finiſh- 
ed the incloſed tranſcription of one | 
had been writing. She made a difficulty 
to carry it ; but was prevailed upon to 
oblige me by a token which theſe Mrs. 
Bettys cannot withſtand. 


*DFAR AND HONOURED SIR 

* HOW you rejoice me by yonr con- 
* deſcending goodneſs So kind, ſo pa- 
* ternal a letter !—ſo ſoothing to 2 
© wounded heart; and of late what ! 
© have been ſo little uſed to !—How am 
© I affected with it! Tell me not, dear 
© Sir, of my way of writing : your letter 
© has more moved me, than I have been 
© able to move eny-body/—It has made 
me wiſh with all my heart, that I could 
* entitle myſelf to. be viſited 8 
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dae 
(own terms ; and to be led down to my 
i father and mother by ſo good and fo 
kind an uncle. | | 

«1 will tell von, deareſt Sir, what I 
vill do to make my peace. I have no 


doubt that Mr. Solmes, upon conſide- 


ration, would greatly preter my ſiſter 
to ſuch a ſtrange averſe creature as me. 
His chief, or one of his chief motives 
in his addreſs to me, is, as | have rea- 
(fon to believe, the contiguiry of my 
(grandrather”s eſtate to his own. I will 
i reſign it; for ever | will relign it: and 
(the reſignation muſt be good, becauſe 
{| will never marry at all. I will make 
(jt over to my ſiſter and her heirs for 
derer. I (hall have no heirs, but my 
brother and her; and I will receive, 
vas of my father's bounty, ſuch an an- 
(nity (not in lieu of the eſtate, but as 
tf his bounty) as he ſhall be pleated to 
(grant me. it it be ever fo {mall: and 
whenever I diſoblige him, he to with- 
(draw it, at his pleaſure. 

Will not this be accepted ?—Surely 
it muſt—Surely it will !-I beg of 
you, deareſt Sir, to propoſe it; and 
i ſecond it with your intereſt. This will 
(anſwer every end. My fiſter has a 
high opinion of Mr. Solmes. 1 acer 
can have any in the light he is propoſed 
to me. But as my ſiſter's huſband, he 
' will be always entitled to my reſpect ; 
and ſhall have it. 

{If this be accepted, grant me, Sir, 
i the honour of a viſit; and do me then 
the inexpreſlible pleaſure of leading me 
i down to the feet of my honoured pa- 
rents, and they ſhall find me the moſt 
d utiful of children; and to the arms of 
my brother and ſiſter, and they ſhall 
' ind me the moſt obliging and molt at- 
' fectionate of filters. 

{| wait, Sir, for your anſwer to this 
' propoſal, made with the whole heart 
' of your dutiful and moſt obliged vtece, 

| + Ct. HakxLows,* 


MONDAY NON. 

I yoyt this will be accepted: for 
Betty tells me, that my uncle Antony 
and my aunt Hervey are ſent for; and 
not Mr. Solmes ; which I look upon as 
a favourable circumſtance. With what 


cheerfulneſs will I aſſign over this en- 


vied eſtate What a much more valu- 
able conſideration ſhall L part with it 
Ivri—The love and favor of all my 
relations! That love and favour which 
| uſed for eighteen years together to re- 
lice in, and be diſtinguiſhed by !—And 


hat a charming pretence will this afford 


me of breaking with Mr. Lovelace! 
No, 41, 


And how eaſy will it poſſibly make him 
to part with me/ | | 
found- this -morning, in the uſual 


place, a letter from him, in anſwer, I 
ſuppoſe, to mine of Friday, which 1 de-' 


poſited not till Saturday. But I have 
not opened it; nor will I, till I fee 
what, effect this new offer will have. 


Let me but be permitted to avoid the 


man '1 kate; and I will give up with 
cheerfulnets, the man I could prefer. 
To renounce the one, were I really to 
value him as much as you ſeem to ima- 
gine, can give but a temporary concern, 
which time and diſcretton will alleviate. 
This is a ſacrifice which a child owes to 
parents and friends, if they inſiſt upon 
it's being made. But the other, to 
marry a man one, cannot endure, is not 
only a diſhoneſt thing, as to the man; 
but it is enough to make a creature who 
wilhes to be a good wife, a bad or indif- 
fer-nt one, as | once wrote to the man 
himſelf; and then ſhe can hardly be ei- 
ther a good miſtreſs, or a geod friend ; or 
any-thing but a diſcredit to her family, 
and a bad example to all around ber. 
Methinks 1 am loth, in the ſuſpence 
I am in at preſcnt, to depoſit this, be- 
cauſe it will be leaving you in one as 


great e, but having been prevented by 


Betty's officioufneſs twice, I will now 
go down to my little poultry ; and if I 
have an opportunity, will leave it in the 
uſual place, where [ hope to find ſome. 
thing trom you. 


LETTER. XVI, 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 


HOWE. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 27, 

Have depoſited my narrative don to 

this day noon; but I hope ſoon to 
follow it with another letter, that I may 
keep you as little a while as poſſible in 
that ſulpence which I am ſo much af- 
fected by at this moment : 'for my heart 
is diſturbed at every foot L hearſtir ; and 
at every dor below that I hear open or 
ſhut. 

They have been all aſſembled ſome 
time, and are in cloſe debate I believe: 
but can there be room for long debate 
upon a propoſal, which, if accepted, 


will ſo effectually anfwer all their views? 


Can they inſiſt a moment longer upon 
my having Mr. Solmes, when they fee 
what ſacrifices I am rea-1y to make to be 


| freed from his addrelles O but 1 ſup- 


poſe the ſtruggle is, firſt, with Bella's. 
nicety, to perſuade her to accept of the 
eſtate, and of the huſband; and pext, 
| þ | with 


2 


8 


to be done in it. 


—— — 


with her pride, to take her er's refuſals, 
as ſhe once phraſed it Or, it may be, 
my brother is inſiſting upon equivalents 
for his reverſion in the eſtate: and theſe 
ſort of things take up but too much the 
attention of ſome of our family. To 
theſe, no doubt, one or both, it muſt. 
be owing, that my propoſal admits of 
conſideration. | 
.I want, methinks, to ſee what Mr. 
Lovelace, in his letter ſays. But I will 
deny myſelf tis piece of curioſity till 
that which is raiſed by my preſent ſuſ- 


pence is anſwered.Excuſe me, mydear, | 


that I thus trouble you with my uncer- 
tainties: but I have no employment, 
nor heart, if I had, to purſue any other 
but what my pen affords me. 


| MONDAY EVENING. 
Wovr,n you believe it ?—Betty, by 
anticipation, tells me, that I am to be 
refuſed, I am a vile, artful creature. 
Every-body is too good to me. My 
uncle Harlowe has been taken-im, that's 
the phraſe; They knew how it would 
be, if he either wrote to me, or ſaw me. 
He has, h&%ever, been made aſhamed 
to be ſo wrought upon. A pretty thing 
truly in the eye of the world would it 
be, were they to take me at my word ! 
It would look as if they treated me thus 
hardly, as / think it, tor this very pur- 
ſe. My 8 particularly Miſs 
Howe, would give it that turn; and I 
myſelf could mean nothing by it, but 
to ſee if it would be accepted in order to 
ſtrengthen my own arguments againſt 
Mr. Solmes. It was amazing, that it 
could admit of a moment's delibera- 
tion: that any-thing could be ſuppoſed 
It was equally againſt 
law and equity: and a fine ſecurity Miſs 
Bella would have, or Mr. Solmes, when 
I could refume it when I would My 
brother and ſhe my heirs! © © the artful 
© creature !'—[ to reſolve to live ſingle, 
when Lovelace is ſo ſure of me—and 
every-where declares as much !—and 
can whenever he pleaſes, if my huſband, 
claim under the will !—Then the inſo— 
Jence—the confidence—[as Betty min- 
cingly told me, that one faid ; you may 
ealily gueſs who] that ſhe, who was ſo 
juſtly in diſgrace for downright rebel- 
lion, ſhould pretend to preſcribe to the 
whole family }—ſhould name a huſband 
for her elder ſiſter What a triumph 
would her obſtinacy go away with, to de- 
legate her commands, not as from a pri- 
ſon, as ſhe called it, but as from her 
throne, to her elders and betters; and 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


. 


to her father and mother too !-—Ama- | 


| 


Zing, perfectly amazing, that any. 
could argue upon ſuch a propoſal as this} 
Alt was a maſter-ſtroke of fenefſe—lt was 
ME in perfection—Surely my uncle Har. 
lowe will never again be ſo taken in! 

All this was the readier told me, be. 
cauſe it was againſt me, and would teaze 
and vex me. But as ſome of this fine 
recapitulation implied, that ſomebody 
ſpoke up ter me, I was curious to know 
who it was: but Betty would not tell 
me, for fear I ſhould have the conſolation 
to find that all were not againſt me, 

But do you not ſee, my dear, what 
a ſad creature ſhe is whom you honour 
with your friendſhip ?—You could not 
doubt your influence over me: why did 
you not let me know myſelf a little bet. 
ter ?—Why did you not take the friendly 
liberty I have always taken with you, 
and tell me my faults, and what a ſpe. 
cious hypocrite I am? For if my bro. 
ther and ſiſter could make ſuch diſco. 
veries, how is it poſlible, that faults ſo 
enormous [You could fee. others, you 
thought, ot a more ſecret nature I] could 
eſcape your penetrating eye? 

Well, but now, it ſeems, they are de. 
bating how and by whom to anſwer me: 
for they know not, nor are they to know, 
that Mrs. Betty has told me all theſe 
fine things. One deſires to be excuſed, 
it ſeems: another chuſes not 10 have 
any-thing to ſay to me; another has 
enough of me; and of writing to ſo 
ready a ſcribbler, there will be no end. 

Thus are thoſe imputed qualifications, 
which uſed ſo lately to gain me applaule, 
now become my crimes: ſo much do 
diſguſt and anger alter the property of 
things. 

The reſult of their debate, I ſuppoſe, 
will ſomehow or other be communicated 
to me by-and-by. But let me tell you, 
my dear, that I am made ſo deſperate, 
that I am afraid to open Mr. Lovelace's 
letter, leſt, in the humour I am in, I 
ſhould do ſomething (if I find it not ex- 
ceptionable) that may give me repeut- 
ance as long as I live. 


MONDAY NIGHT. 
Tuis moment the following letter is 
brought me by Betty. / 


* MONDAY, FIVE O'CLOCK, 
© MISS CUNNI{NG-ONES, 

© YOUR fine new propoſal is thought 

© unworthy of a particular anſwer. Your 
© uncle Harlowe is aſhamed*to be ſo ta- 
© ken-in. Have you no new fetch for 
© your uncle Antony? Go round with 
© us, child, now your hand's in. But! 


© was bid to write only one line, that yo! 
might 


might not complain, as you did of your 
« worthy ſiſter, for the freedoms you 
4 provoked : it is this—Prepare your- 
« ſelf, To-morrow you go to my un- 
« cle Antony's. Thar's all, child. 

© James HARLOWE,” 


I was vexed to the heart at this : and 
immediately, in the warmth of reſent- 


ment, wrote the incloſed to my uncle | 


Harlowe ; who it ſeems ſtays here this 
night. 


© TO JOHN HARLOWE, ESQ, 


© MONDAY NIGHT. 
© HONOURED SIR, 

+I FIND 1 ama very ſad creature, 
and did not know it. I wrote not to 
my brother. | 
From you I hope the honour of an an- 
©{wer. No one reveres her uncle more 
i than I do. Nevertheleſs, I will be 
© bold to ſay, that the diſtance, great as 
Git is, between uncle and niece, ex- 
' cludes not ſuch a hope: and I think I 
© have not made a propoſal that deſerves 
to be treated with orn. | 

Forgive me, Sir—My heart is full. 
Perhaps one day you may think you 
have bem prevailed upon (for that 1s 
© plainly the caſe!) to join to treat me 
as I do not deſerve to be treated. If 
© you are athamed, as my brother hints, 
© of having expreſſed any returning ten- 
derneſs to me, God help me! I fee 1 
have no mercy to expect from any- 
body! But, Sir, from your pen let me 
have an anſwer; I humbly implore it 
* of you—Till my brother can recollect 
* what belongs to a filter, I will take 
from um no anſwer to the letter 1 
y rote to you, nor any Commands what- 
ever. 

move every-body !—This, Sir, is 
what you are pleaſed to mention— But 
whom have I moved ?—One perſon in 
the family has more moving ways than 
have, or he could never ſo undeſer- 
* vedly have made every-body aſhamed 
to ſhew tenderneſs to a poor diſtreſſed 
* child of the ſame family. 

Return me not this with contempt, 
* or torn, or unanſwered, I befeech you. 
* My father has a title to do that, or 
*any-thing, by his child: but from no 
* other perſon in the world of your ſex, 
Sir, ought a young creature of mine 
* (while the preſerves a ſupplicating ſpi- 
*rit) to be ſo treated. 

When what 1 have before written 
in the humbleſt ſtrain has met with 
* ſuch ſtrange conſtructions, I am afraid 
chat this unguarded ſcrawl will be ve- 
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To you, Sir, 1 wrote. | 


=y 
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© ry ill received. But I beg, Sir, von 
© will oblige me with one line, be it e 
* ſo harſh, in anſwer to my . — 
* til] think it ought to be attended to. 1 
vill enter into the moſt ſolemn engage 
* ments to make it valid by a perpetual 
* ſingle life. In a word, any-thing L 
© can do, I will do, to be reſtored to all 
your favours, More I cannot fay, 
© but that I am, very undeſervedly, 

© A moſt unhappy Creature. 


Betty ſcrupled again to carry this let. 
ter; and faid, the ſhould have anger; 
and 1 ſhould but have it returned in 
ſcraps and bits. | | 

] muſt take that chance,“ ſaid I: I 
only defire that you will deliver it as 
directed.“ 8 

Sad doings! very ſad! ſhe ſaid, that 
— ladies ſhould fo violently ſet them- 

elves againſt their duty. | 

I told her, ſhe ſhould have the liberty 
to ſay what ſhe pleaſed, ſo ſhe would but 
be my meſſenger that one time - And 
down ſhe went with it. 

I bid her, if ſhe could, ſlide it into 
my uncle's hand, unſeen; at leaſt un- 
ſeen by my brother or ſiſter, for fear it 
ſhould meet, through their good offices, 
with the fate ſhe had beſpoken for it. 

a She would not unde for that, ſlie 
aid. 

am now in expectation of the reſult. 
But having ſo little ground to hope for 


either favour or mercy, I opened Mr. 


Lovelace's letter. | 
I would ſend it to you, my dear, (as 
well as thoſe I ſhall incloſe) by this 


conveyance ; but not being able at pre- 


ſent to determine in what manner I ſhall 
anſwer it, I will give myſelf the trouble 
of abſtracting it here, while I am wait- 
ing for what may offer from the lettec 
juſt carried down. wn 
He laments, as uſual, my ill opinion 
of him, and readineſs to believe every- 
thing to his diſadvantage. He puts into 
plain Engliſh, as I ſuppoſed he would, 
my hint, that I might be happier, if, by 
any raſhneſs he might be guilty of to 
Solmes, he ſhould come to an untimely 


end himſelf, 


He is concerned, he fays, that the 
violeace he had expreſſed on his extreme 
apprehenſiveneſs of loſing me, ſhould 
have mage him guilty of any-thing: I 
had ſo much reaſon to reſent, 

He owns, that he is paſſionate : all 
good-natured men, he fays, are ſo; and 
a ſincere man cannot "a it. But ap- 
peals to me, Whether, if any occafioa 


in the world could excuſe the raſhineſs 
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HARLO WE; 


of his expreſſion, it would not be his 

fent dreadful ſituation, through my 
— and the n. alice of luis ene- 
mies? ; 

He ſays, he has more reaſon than 
ever, from the contents of mv laſt, to 
appreheud, that I ſhall be prevailed upon 
dy force, if not by fair means, to fall in 
with my brother's meaſures ; and fecs 
but too plainly, that lam preparing him 

to expect it, 

Upon this preſumption, he ſuppli- 
cates, with the utmeſt carneſtneſs, that 
1 will not give way to the malice of his 
enemies. 

Solemn vows of reformation, and 

everlaſting truth and obligingneſs, he 
makes; all in the ſhle of deſponding 
humiliry : yet calls it a cruel turn upon 
him, to impute his proteſtations to a 
conſciouſneſs ot the-neceſlity there is tor 
making them from his bad character. 
» He deſpiſes himlelt, he fulemnly pro- 
teſts, for his palt follies: he thanks God 
he has feen his error; and nothing but 
my more particular inſtructions, is want- 
ing to perfect his reformation. 

He promiſes, that he will do every- 
thing that I ſhall think he can do with 
honour, to bring about a reconciliation 


with my father; and even will, it J in-- 


fiſt upon it, make the firſt ovectures to 
my brother, and treat him as his own 
brother, becaule he is mine, if he will 
not by new affronts revive the remem- 
brance of the paſt. 

He begs, in the moſt earneſt and hum- 
ble manner, for one half-hour's inter- 
vie; undertaking by a key, which he 
owns he has to the garden-door, lead- 
ing into the coppice, as we call it, (if 1 
-will but unbolt the door) to come into 
the garden at night, and wait till 1 have 


an opportunity to come to him, that he. 


may re-aſſure me of the truth of all 
he writes, and of the affection, and, it 
needful, protection, of all his family. 

He preſumes not, he ſays, to write by 
way of menace to me; but, if I refuſe 
Him this favour, he knows not (ſo de- 
Jperate have ſome ſtrokes in my letter 
made him) what his deſpair may make 
him do. 

He aſks me, Determined as my friends 

are, and far as they have already gone, 
and declare they will go, what can 1 
- propoſe to do, to avoid having Mr. 
— it Jam carried to my uncle An- 
tony's; unleſs I reſolve to accept of the 
protection he has offered to procure me; 
or except Jill eſcape to London, or 
elſewhere, while'l can eſcape? 


2 


Me adviſes me, to ſue to your mother, | 
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tor her private reception of me; only 
till 1 can obtain poſſeſſion of my own 
eftate, and procure my friends to be re. 
conc:led to me; which he is ſure they 
will be deſirous to be, the moment 1 am 
out of their power. 

He apprizes me, [it is ſtill my won. 
der how he comes by his intelligence] 
that my triends have written to my cou. 


in their own partial way; nor doubt th 
to influence him on their ſide of the 
queſtion. 

That all this ſhews I have but cue 
way; if none of my own friends or in. 
timates will receive me. 

If 1 will tranſport him with the ho. 
nour of my choice of this one way, ſet- 
tlements thall be drawn, with pr 
blunks, which I hall fill up as I pleale. 
Let him but have my commands from 
my own mouth, all my doubts and ſeru- 
ples from my own lips; and only a repe- 
tition, that 1 will not, on any conſidera 
tion, be Sola e>'s wife; and he ſhall be 
ealy, But, atter ſuch a letter as I have 
written, nothing but an interview can 
make him ſv. He beſeeches me, there- 
fore, to unbolt the door, as that very 
mght; or, it I receive not this time 
enough, this mght—and he will in adil- 
guite that ſhall not give a ſuſpicion who 


his key; nor will he have any other lodg- 
ing than in the coppice both nights; 
watching every wakeful hour for the 
6 gn unbolting, unleſs he has a 
elter with my orders to the contray, 
or to make ſome other appointment, 
This letter was dated yeſterday, ſo he 
was there laſt night, I ſuppoſe; and will 
be there this night; and | have not writ- 
ten a line to him; and now it is too late, 
were I determined what to write. | 
I hope he will not go to Mr. Solmes. 
—] hope he will not come hither,—!! 
he do either, I will bregk with him tor 
ever. | 


What have I to do with ſuch head- 


ſtrong ſpirits? 1 wiſh 1 had never—But 
what ſignifies wiſhing ?—1 am ſtrangely 
perplexed—But 1 need not have told 
you this, aſter ſuch a repreſentation of 
my utuation. 


LETTER XVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
: HOWE. 


- TUESDAY MORNING, 7 O'CLOCK. 

Y uncle has vouchſaſed ro anſwer 
me. "TLhcie that follow are tht 
- contents 


fin Morden to repreſent matters to him 


he is, if he ſhould be ſeen, come to the 
garden door, in * to open it with 


5 
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contents of his letter; but j. iſt nowbrought 
me, although written laſt niglt—Late I 


ſuppole. 


© MONDAY NIGHT. 
ſutfe: ed for my ſake - But it is his own 


« ee$$ CLARYs 

(SINCE you are grown fuch a bold 
i challenger, and teach us all our duty, 
though you will not practice your own, 
nut an{wer you. Nobody wants your 
i eftate from you. Are you, who refuſe 
(every-body's advice, to preſcribe a 
| huſband to your ter? Your letter to 
Mr. Solmes is inexcuſable. I blamed 
vou for it before, Your parents well be 
i obeyed. It .is fit they ould. -Your 
mother has, neverthelels, prevailed to 
i have your going to your uncle Anto- 
«ny's put off till Thurſday : yet owns 
you deſerve not that, or any other fa- 
vour from her, I will receive no more 
«of your letters. You are too artful for 
(me. You are an ungrateful and un- 
(reaſonable child: m(t you have your 


* paramount to everybody's? How : 


{are you altered! Your diſpleaſed uncle, 
„ JouN HARLOWE.“ 


To be carried away on Thurſday To 
the moated-houſe—To the chapel !— 
To Solmes !—How can I think of this! 
—They will make me deſperate. 


TUESDAY MORNING, EIGHT O'CLOCK, 

lyavEganother letter from Mr, Love- 
lace, I opened it with the expectation 
of it's being filled with bold and free 
complaints, on my not writing to pre- 
vent his two nights watching, in weather 
not extremely agreeable. But inſtead of 
complaints, he 1s full of tender concern 
belt I may have been prevented by in- 


diſpoſition, or by the cloſer confinement +» 


which he has frequently cautioned me 
that I may expect. 

He ſays, he had been in different diſ- 
guiſes loitering about our garden and 
park-wall, all the day on Sunday laſt; 
and all Sunday night was wandering a- 
dont the goppice, and near the back- 
door. It rained; and he has got a great 
cold, attended with feveriſhneſs, and fo 
doarſe, that he has almolt loſt his voice. 

Why did he not flame out in his let- 
ter — Treated as I am treated by my 
tends, it is dangerons to be laid under 
the ſenſe of an obligation to an addreſ- 
er's patience z eſpecially when ſuch a 
ene ſutters in health for my ſake. 

He had no ſhelter, he ſays, but under 
the great overgrown ivy, which ſpreads 
wildly round the heads of two or three 
caklings; and that was foon wet through. 

You remegaber the ſpot. You and 1, 
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my dear, once thought ourſelves obliged 
to the natural ſhade which thoſe ivy-co- 
vered oaklings attorded us, in a ſultry 
day. . 
can't help faying, Jam ſurry he has 


— _ — 
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His ſetter is dated laſt night at eight: 
and indiſpoſed as he is, he tells me, that 
he will watch till ten, in hopes of my giv- 
ing him the meeting he ſo earneſtly re- 
queſts. And after that, he has a mile 
to walk to his horſe and ſervant ; and 
four miles then to ride to his inn, 

He owns, that he has an intelligencer 
in our family ; who has failed him for a 
day or two paſt: and not knowing how 
I do, or how I may be treated, his anxi- 
ety is increaſed. po 

This circumſtance gives me to gueſs 
who this intelligencer is; Joſeph Leman: 
the very creature employed and confided 
in, more than any other, by my brother, 

This is not an honourable way of pro- 
ceeding in Mr. Lovelace. Did he learn 
this infamous practice of corrupting the 
ſervants of other families at the French 
court, where he reſided a great while? 

I have been often jealous of this Le- 
man in my little airings and poultry vi- 
ſits. Doubly obſequious as he was always 
to me, I have thought him my brother's 
{py upon me; and although he obliged 
me by his haſtening out of the garden 
and poultry-yard, whenever I came in- 
to either, have wondered, that from 4 
reports my liberties of thoſe kinds have 
not been abridged. So, poſſibly, this 
man may be bribed by both, and yet be- 
tray both. Worthy views want not ſuch 
obliquities as. theſe on either ſide. An 
honeſt mind muſt riſe into indignation 
both at the traitor-maker and the traitor. 

He preſſes with the utmoſt earneſtneſs 
for an interview. He would not pre- 
ſume, he ſays, to diſobey my laſt per- 
ſonal commands, that he ſhould not en- 
deavour to attend me again in the Wood 
Houſe. But ſays, he can give me ſuch 
reaſons for my permiting him to wait 
upon my father or uncles, as he hopes 
will be approved by me : for he cannot 
help obſerving, that it is no more ſuit- 
able to my own ſpirit than to his, that 
he, a man of fortune and family, ſhould 
be obliged to purſue ſuch a clandeſtine 
addreſs, as would only become a vile for- 
tune-hunter. But, it I will give my con- 
ſent for his viſiting me like a man, and 
a gentleman, no ili-rreatment ſhall pro- 
voke him to forfeit his temper. ; 

Lord M. will accompany him, if I 
pleaſe : or, Lady Betty Lawrance "_ | 
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firſt make the viſit to my mother, or to 
my aunt Hervey, or even to my uncles, 
if l chufe it. And fuch terms ſhal! be 
offered, as ſhall have weight upon them. 

He begs, that I will not deny him 
making a viſit to Mr. Solmes. By all 
that's good, he vows, that it thall not be 
with the leaſt intention either to hurt or 
aftront him; but only to fer before him, 
calmly, and rationally, the conſequences 
that may poflibly flow from fo fruitlefs 
a perſeverance, as well as the ungener- 
ous folly of it, to a mind fo noble as 
mine. He repeats his own refolution to 
attend my pleaſure, and Mr. Morden's 
arrival and advice, for the reward of his 
own patience. 

It is impoſſible, he ſays, but one of 
| theſe methods muſt do. Preſence, he ob- 
lerves. even of a diſliked perſyn, takes 
off the edge of reſentments which ab- 
ſence whets, and makes keen. 

He therefore moſt earneſtly repeats his 
importunities for the ſupplicated imer- 
view. He fays, he has buſineſs of con- 
ſequencein London : but cannot ſtir from 
the inconvenient ſpot where he has for 
ſome time reſided, in diſguiſes unwor- 
thy of himſelf, until he can be abſolutely 
certain, that 1 ſhall not be prevailed up- 
on, either by force or otherwiſe ; and 
until he find me delivered from the in— 
{ſults of my brother. Nor ought this to 
de an indifferent point to one, for whoſe 
ſake all the world reports me to be uſed 
unworthily.— But ove remark, he ſays, 
he cannot help making; That did my 
friends know the little favour I ſhew 
him, and the very great diſtance 1 keep 
him at, they would have no reaſon to con- 
ine me on his account: and another, that 
they themſelves ſeem to think him entitled 
to a different uſage, and expect that he 
receives it; when, in truth, what he 
meets with from me is exactly what they 
wiſh him to meet with, excepting in the 
favour of the correſpondence 1 honour 
him with ; upon which, he ſays, he puts 
the higheſt value, and for the ſake of 
which he has ſubmitted to a thouſand 
indignities. . 

He renews his profeſſions of reforma- 
tion: he is convinced, he ſays, that he 
has already run a long and dangerous 
courſe ; and that it is high time to think 
of returning: it nuſt be from proper con- 
victions, he ſays, that a perſon who has 
lived too gay a life, reſolves to reclaim, 
before age or ſufterings come upon him. 

All generous ſpirits, he obferves, hate 
compulſion. Upon this obſervation he 
dwells ; but regrets, that he is likely to 


dark. 


'owe all his hopes to this compuliton ; this | 
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— 
mjudicious compulſion, he juſtly calls it: 
and none of my eſteem for him, Al. 
though he preſumes upon ſome mer 
In his implicit regard to my will-In the 
hearing the duily indignities offered nor 
only to him, but to his relations, by ny 
brother—In the nightly watchings, aud 
riſques which he runs, in all Weathers! 
and which his preſent indifpoſition makes 
him mention, or he had not debaſed the 
noblenefs of his paſſion for me, by (uch 
a ſelfiſh inſtance. | 

I cannot but ſay, I am ſorry the may 

is not well. 
am afraid to aſk you, my dear, what 
you would have done, thus ſituated. But 
what | kave done, I have done. In z 
word, I wrote, That I would, if poſſible, 
hho him a meeting to-morrow night, 
etween the hours of nine and twelye, 
by the ivy ſummer-houſe, or in it, ct 
near the great caſcade, at the bottom | 
the garden; and would unbolt the door, 
that he might come in by his own key, 
But that, if 1 found the meeting imprac. 
ticable, or ſhould change my mind, | 
would ſignify as much by another line; 
which he muft wait for until it were 


TUESDAY, ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 

Ax juſt returned from depoſiting i 
billet. How diligent is this man! It 
plain he was in waiting: for I had walk: 
ed but a few paces, after I had depoſited 
it, when, my heart miſgiving me, 1 re- 
turned, to have taken it back, in order 
to reconſider it as | walked, and whether 
I ſhou'd, or ſhould not, let it go. But 
I found it gone. 

In all probability, there was but 4 
brick-wall, of a few inches thick, de. 
tween Mr. Lovelace and me, at the ven 
time I put the letter under the brick. 

am come back diſſatisfie d with my: 
ſelf. But I think, my dear, there can 
be no harm in meeting him. If 1 do ne, 
he may take ſome violent meaſures. 
What he knows of the treatment I meet 
with in malice to him, and with the view 
to fruſtrate all his hopes, may wake hin 
deſperate. His behaviour laſt time | 
ſaw him, under the diſadvantages of time 
and place, and ſurprized as I was, gives 
me no apprehenfion of any thing but 
diſcovery. What he requires is not un. 


reaſonable, and cannot affect my future 


choice and determination: it is only to 
aſſure him from my own lips, that! be. 
ver will be the wife of a man I hate. If 
I have not an opportunity to meet with- 
out hazard or dete*tion, he muſt once 
more bear the diſappointment. ' Al an 
trouble, and mine too, 45-owilg 4 U 
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qulty character. This, although I hate 
wanny and arrogance in all ſhapes, 
makes me think leſs of the riſques he 
ems, and the fatigues he undergoes, 
tan otherwiſe I ſhould do; and till lefs, 
zz my ſufferings (derived from the ſame 
{urce) are greater than his. | 

Betty confirms the intimation, that I 
mult go to my uncle's on Thurſday. 
She was {ent on purpoſe to direct me to 
prepare myſelf for | going, and to help 
ne to get every-thing up in order tor 
my removal, 


LETTER XY. £ 


diss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, | 


TUESDAY, THREE O'CLOCK, MARCH 28. 
Have mentioned ſeveral times the 
pertnels of Mrs. Betty to me; and 
now, having a little time upon my 
hands, 1 will give you a ſhort dialogue 
that paſſed juſt now between us. It may, 
rhaps, be a little ſeluf to you from the 
dull ſubiects with which Jam perpetu- 
ally teazing you. | | 

As the attended me at dinner ſhe took 
n»tice, That nature is fat'sfied with a 
very little nouriſhment : and thus ſhe 
complimentally proved it—* For, Mis,” 
lad ſhe, © you eat nothing; vet never 
i looked more charmingly in your life.” 

As to the former part of your ſpeech, 
Betty, ſaid 1, you obſerve well; and 
have often thought, when J have ſeen 
(how heaithy the children of the la- 
' bouring poor /ook, and are, with empty 
'{omachs, and hardly a good meal in 
'a week, that God Almighty is very 
(kind to his creatures, in this reſpect, 
das well as in all others, in making much 
not neceſſary to the ſupport ot hte; 
(when three parts in four of his crea- 
(tures, if it were, would not know how 
„to obtain it. It puts me in mind of 
two proverbial ſentences, which are 
' tall of admirable meaning.“ 

What, pray,” Miſs, are they? I love 
to hear you talk, when you are ſo ſe- 
date as yon feem now to be.” h 

The one is to the purpoſe we are 


' ſpeaking of; Poverty is the mother of 


* fealth + and let me tell you, Betty, if 


had a better appetite, and were to 


encourage it, with fo little reſt, and 
o much dittreſs and perſecution, I 
don't think I ſhould be able to pre- 
* ierve my reaſon.” 

: * There's no inconventence but has it's con- 
v*nence,' laid Betty, giving me pro- 
verb for proverb, + But what is the 
"ther, Magda : 


Li 


© That the #/-aſures of the mighty are 
© obtained by the trars of the poor; it is 
© but reatonable, therefore, methinks, 
* that the plenty of the one ſhould be 
* followed by diſtempers; and that the 
* indigence of the other ſhould be at- 


© tended with- that health, which makes 


* all it's other diſcomforts light on the 
* compariſon, And hence a third pro- 
verb, Betty, ſince you are an admirer 
of proverbs ; Better @ bare foot than none 
* at all, that is to ſay, than not to be 
© able to walk.“ | I 

She was nightily taken with what 1 
ſaid : * See,” returned ſhe, what a fine 
* thing ſcholarſhip is !—1,* ſaid ſhe, 
* had always, from a pirl, a taſte for 


© reading, thougly it were but in Mother 
-* Gooſe, and concerning the Fairies.“ 


And then the took yenteelly a pinch of 
inuft.] Could but my parents have let 
go as faſt as I pulled, I ſhould have ' 
* been a very happy creature.” 

© Very likely, you would have made 
great improvements, Betty: but as it 
is, L cannot ſay, but ſince I had the 
© favour of your attendance in this in- 
mate manner, I have heard ſmarter 
things from you, than I have heard at 
table from ſome of ny brother's fellow- 
© collegians.” 15 

© Your ſervant, dear Miſs ;* dropping 
me one of her beſt curtſeys : * ſo fine a 
judge as you are lit is enough to make 
one very proud.“ Then, with another 
pinch—* I cannot indeed but ſay,“ 
bridling upon it, © that I have heard 
* famous ſcholars often and often ſay 


| © very ſilly things: things F ſhould be 


* alhamed myſelf to ſay—But I thought 
* they did it out of humility, and in 
* condeſcenſion to thoſe who had not 
their learning.” 

That ſhe might not be too proud, I 
told her, I could obſerve, that the live- - 
lineſs or quickneſs fhe ſo happily dif- 
covered in herſelf, was not ſo much an 
honour to her, as what ſhe owed to her 
ſex; which, as 1 had oblerved in many 
inſtances, had great advantage over the 
other, in all the powers that related to 
imagination : * And hence, Mrs. Betty, 
© you'll take notice, as I have of late 
© had opportunity to do, that your own 
talent at repartee and ſmartneſs, when 
© it has ſomething to work upon, diſplays 
* itſelf to more advantage, than could 
© well be expected from one whoſe 
friends, to {peak in your own phraſe, 
could not 4% go ſo faſt as you pulled.” 

The wench gave me a proof of the 
truth of my obſervation, in a manner 
ſtill more alert than 1 . 

| 16 
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If,“ ſaid the, our ſex had fo much 


advantage in /martneſs, it is the leſs to 


© be wondered at, that you, Miſs, who 
© have had ſuch an education ſhould 
© outdo all rhe men and women too, that 
© come near you.“ 

* Bleſs me, Betry,” ſaid I, « what a 
© proof do you give me of your wit and 
* your conrage at the ſame time ! This 
is outdoing yourſelf. It would make 
« young ladies leſs proud, and more 
* apprehenſive, were n at- 
*tended by ſuch fmart ſervants, and 
© their mouths permitted to be unlocked 
* upon them as yours has been lately 
© npon. me.—But, take away, Mrs. 
© Betty.” 

Why, Miſs, yon have eat nothing 
Cat all—l hope you are not diſpleaſed 
« with your dinner for any-thing I have 
4 ſaid.” 

No, Mrs. Betty, I am pretty well 
© uſed to-your freedonis now, you know, 


I am not diſpleaſed in tlie main, 


© to obſerve, that, were the. ſucceſſion 
© bf modern fine ladies to be extinct, 
© it might be ſupplied from thoſe whom 
© they place in the next rank to them- 
« ſelves, their chambermaids and con- 
© fdantes. Your young miſtrels has 
© contributed a great deal to this quick- 
© neſs of yours. She always preterred 
© your company to mine. As you pulled, 


* © fhe let go; and ſo, Mrs. Betty, you 
© have gained by ker converlation what. 


©] have loſt.?“ 

Why, Miſs, if you, come to that, 
© nobody ſays better things than Miſs 
© Harlowe. I could tell you one, if / 
© pleaſed, upon my obſerving to her, that 
—_ lived of late upon the air, and 
© had no ſtomach to any-thing; yet look- 
ed as charmingly as ever.“ 


* I dare ſay, it was a very good- na- 


« tnred one, Mrs. Betty! Do you then 
er that I ſhall hear it ?? 

« Only this, Mifs, That your Pomach- 
© fuln'ſs had ſwallowed up your flomackh ; 


and, That obſlinacy was meat, drink, and 


© cloth to you.” 

Aye, Mrs. Betty; and did ſhe ſay 
© this ?—1I hope ſhe laughed when ſhe 
« ſaid it, as ſhe does at all her good 
© things, as ſhe call them. It was very 
« ſmart, and very witty. I wiſh my 


mind were ſo much at eaſe, as to aim 


© at being witty too. But if you admire 
« ſach ſententious ſayings, I'll help you 
© to another; and that is, Encouragement 
© and approbation make people ſhew talents 
© they were never ſuſpected to lade; and 
« this will dh both tor miſtreſs and maid : 
and another I'll furniſh you with, the 


4 


5 


© contrary of the former, that wilt 4% 
© only for me; That perſecution and dj. 
* encouragement depreſs ingennous ming; 
* and blunt the edge of lily imaginations, 
And hence may my „er's britliancy 
© and my ſtupidity be both accounted 
tor. Ingenuous, you muſt know, Mrs, 
* Betty, and ingenious, are two things: 
* and | would not arrogate the latter to 
« myſelf.” | 
Lord, Miſs,” ſaid the fooliſh, * you 
© know a great deal for your years,— 
© You are a very learned young lady !_. 
What pity s 
None of your pities. Mrs. Betty. 7 
know what you'd ſay. But tell me, 
* if you can, Is it reſolved that I ſhall 
© be carried to my uncle Antony's on 
© Thurſday ?* 


I was willing to reward myſelf for 


the patience ſhe had made me exerciſe, by 
getting at what intelligence I could from 
ier. | 

Why, Miſs,” ſeating herſelf at a lit. 
tle diſtance, (* Excuſe my fitting down,) 
with the ſnuff-box tapped very ſmartly, 
the lid opened, and a pinch taken with 
a dainty finger and thumb, the other 
three fingers diſtendediy bent, and with 
a fine fiouwith—* I cannot but ſay, that 
it is my opinion, you witt certainly go 
* on Thurſday ; and this noleſs, folg, 
© as I have heard my young lady ſay in 
© FRENCH.” | 

Whether I am willing or not willing, 
© you mean, 1 ſuppoſe, Mrs. Betty!“ 

© You have it, Miss.“ 

Well, but, Betty, I have no mind 
© be turned out pf doors fo ſuddenly. 
Do you think I could not be permitted 
© to tarry one weck longer?“ 

How can I tell, Miſs 

„O Mrs. Betty, you can tell a great 
deal, if you pleaſe. But here I am for- 
© bid writing to any one of my family; 
none of it now will come near me; nor 
* will any of it permit me to ſee them; 
© how ſhall I do to make known my re- 
« queſt, to ſtay here a week or fortnight 
© longer ?? 

« Why, Miſs, T1 fancy if you were to 
© ſhew a compliable temper, your friends 
would ſhew a compliable one too. But 
would you expect favours, and grant 
© none ?? | 

« Smartly put, Betty! But who knows 
what may — the reſult of my being 


carried to my uncle Antony's ?” 
Who knows, Miſs!—Why any-body 
will gueſs what may be the reſult.” 
As how, Betty!“ 
« As lot“ repeated the pert wench, 
Why, Mis, you will Rand in your ow 


light, 
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« light, as you have hitherto done: and 
© your parents, as ſuch good parents 
© ought, will be obeyed.” 

«If, Mrs. Betty, I had not been uſed 
to your oughts, and to have my duty 
laid down to me by your oraculous 
© wiſdom, 1 ſhould be apt to ſtare at the 
liberty of your ſpeech.” 

© You ſeem angry, Miſs. I hope I 
i take no uſibecoming liberty. 

If thou really think'ſt thou doſt not, 
« thy ignorance is more to be pitied, than 
«thy pertneſs reſented. I wiſh thou 
: wouldſt leave me to myſelf.* 

When young ladies fall ont with 
their own duty, it is not much to be 
t wondered at, that they are angry at 
any -body who does therrs.” 

© That's a very pretty ſaying, Mrs. 
( Betty I ſee plainly what ty duty is 
(in thy notion, and am obliged to thoſe 
who taught it thee.” 

© Every-body takes notice, Miſs, that 
you can ſay very cutting words in a 
oo manner, and yet not call names, 
as 1 have known ſome gentle folks as well 
as others do when in a paſſion. But 
J wiſh you had permitted "Squire 


Solmes to fee you: he would have | 


told you ſuch ſtories of *Squire Love- 
| lace, as would have turned your heart 
*agaigſt him for ever.” 

© And know you any of the particu- 
lars of thoſe ſad ſtories ?” 

© Indeed I don't; but you'll hear all 
*at your uncle Antony's, I ſuppoſe ; 
'and a great deal more perhaps than 
you will like to hear.“ = 

Let me hear what I will, I am de- 
"termined againſt Mr. Solmes, were it 
to colt me my life.” 

„If you are, Miſs, the Lord have 
"mercy on you] For what with this let- 
ter of yours to *Squire Solmes, whom 
"they ſo much value, and what with 
"their antipathy to *Squire Lovelace, 
'whom they hate, they will have no 
' patience with you.“ 

* What will they do, Betty? They 
won't kill me? What will they do? 

Kilt you !—No !—But you will not 
be ſuffered to ſtir from thence, till you 
have complied with your duty. And 


0 pen and int will be allowed you as 


here; where they are of opinion vou 


make no good uſe of it: nor would it 


be allowed here, only as they intend ſo 
* ſoon to ſend you away to your uncle's. 
Nobody will be permitted to ſee you, 
"or to correſpond with you. What 
' arther will be done, I can't ſay; and, 
'if could, it may not be proper. But 

you may preveut it all, by one word: 

0. 41, 


port to my peace of mind, 


© and I wiſh you would, Mifs. All then 
would be eaſy and happy. And, if 1 
© may ſpeak my mind, 1 ſee not why 
© one man is not as go'd as another: 
© why, eſpecially, a ſober man is not as 
good as a rake.” | 

© Well, Betty,“ faid I, ſighing, “all 
* thy impertinence goes for nothing. 
© But I fee I am deſtined to be a very 
© unhappy creature. Yet I will ven- 
© ture upon one requeſt more to them.” 

And fo, quite ſiek of the pert crea- 
ture and of myſelf, I retired to my 
cloſet, and wrote a few hnes to my 
uncle Harlowe, notwithſtanding his 
prohibition ; in order to get a reprieve 
from being carried away ſo ſoon as 
Thurſday next, if I muſt go. And this, 
that I might, if complicd with, ſuſpend 
the appointment I have made with 
Mr. Lovelace; for my heart miſgives 
me as to meeting him ; and that more 
and more; I know not why. Under 
the ſuperſcription of the letter, I wrote 
theſe words. © Pray, dear Sir, be pleaſed 
to. give this a reading.” 

This is the copy of what I wrote. . 


© TUESDAY AFTER NOON, 
 TCHONOURED SIR, | . 
*LET me this once he heard with 
« patience, and have my petition grant- 
ed. It is only, that I may not be 
F egg away ſo ſcon as next Thurſ- 
© dav. / 
: WW hy ſhould the poor girl be turned 
out of doors ſo ſuddenly, ſo difgrace- 
© fully? Procure for me, Sir, one ſort- 
© night's reſpite. In that ſpace of time, 
of _ you will all reſent. My mam- 
* ma ſhall not need to-ſhur her door in 
6 —— of ſeeing her diſgraced 
child. I will not preſume to think 
* of entering her preſence, or my papa's, ' 
© without leave. One fortnight's re- 
© ſpite is but a ſmall /avour for them to 
grant, except | am tobe refuſed every 
*thinglaſk; but it is of the high im- 
Procure 
it for me, therefore, dear Sir; and 
yu will exceedingly oblige your duti- 
ful, though greatly aflicted niece, | 
* CL. HaRLowe.? 


I ſeat this down: my uncle waz not 
gone, And he now ſtays to know the 
reſult of the queſtion put to me in the 
incloſed anſwer which he has given to 
mine. 


* YOUR going to your uncle's was 
© abſolutely concluded upon for next 
© Thurſday. Nevertheleſs, your mother, 

* ſcconded by Mr. Solmes, pleaded ſo 
PE <a * {trongly - * 
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4 ſtrongly to have you indulged, that 


© your requeſt tor a delay will be com- 


6 plied with, upon one condition; and 


<< whether tor a fortnight, - or a ſhorter 


© time, that will depend upon yourſelt. 
© If you refuſe this condition, your mo- 


ther declares, the will give over all 
further interceſſion for you. Nor do 


you deſerve this favour, as you put it 
upon our yielding to you, not you tous. 

This condition is, That you admit 
© of a viſit from Mr. Solmes, for one 
* hour, in company of your brother, 


' * your filter, or your uncle Antony, 


© chuſe which you will. 

© If you comply not, you go next 
© Thurſday to a houſe which is become 
* ſtrangely odious to you of late, whe- 
© ther you get ready to go or not. An- 
£ {wer therefore directly to the point. 
* No evalion. Name your day and hour. 
Mr. Solmes will neither eat you, nor 
«drink you. Let us ſee, whether qe 
are to be complied with  any-thing, 
© or not. © JonN HAkLOwE.' 


After a very little deliberation, I re- 
ſolved to comply with this condition. 
All 1 fear is, that Mr. Lovelace's intel- 
ligencer may inform him of it; and 
that his apprehenſions upon it may make 
him take ſome deſperate reſolution :; 
eſpecially as now (having more time 

ven ine here) 1 think to write to him 


to ſuſpend the interview he is poſſibly 


ſo ſure of. I ſent down the following 
to my uncle. 


+ WONOUBED ei - 
© ALLHOUGH I fee not what end 
© the propoſed condition can anſwer, I 
comply with it. 1 with I could with 
© every-thing expected of me. If I 
© muit name one, in whoſe company I 
© am to fee the gentleman, and that one 
not my mamma, whoſe preſence I could 
* with to be honoured by on the occa- 
« fion, let my uncle, it he pleaſes, be 
* the perſon. It I mult name the day, 
(a long day, I doubt, will not be per- 
« mitied me) let it be next Tueſday, 
The Four, tour in the afternoon. The 
glace, either the ivy ſummer-houle, or 
in the little parlour I utcd to be per- 
© mitted to call mine. : 
« Be pleaſed; Sir, nevertheleſs, to 
prevail upon my mamma to vouchſafe 
me her preſence on the occafion. I 
am, Sir, your ever-dut:ful 
CL. HaRLOwE,* 


A reply 1s juſt ſent me. I thought it 
became my averſeneſs to this meeting, 
to name a diſtant day; but I did not ex- 

3 | 
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pect they would have complied with it 

So here is one week gained! ; 
This is the reply. 


« YOU have done well to com ly. 
© We are ie to think the beſt of 
© every flight inſtance of duty from you, 
© Yet have you ſeemed to conſider the 
day as an evil day, and fo put it far 
© off. This nevertheleſs is granted you, 
© as no time need to be loſt, if you are 
© as generous after the day, as we are 
© condeſcending :b-fore it. Let me ad. 
© viſe you, not tv harden your mind; 
© nor take up your reſolution” before. 
© hand. Mr. Solmes has more aye, 
and even terror, at the thoughts of 
* ſeeing you, than you Can have at the 
* thaughts of ſeeing him. Vis motive is 
© ave ; let not yours be bear My bro. 
ther Antony will be preſent, in hopes 
© you will deſerve. welt of lim, bk 
© having well to the friend of the family. 
* See you uſe him as ſuch. Your mo- 
© ther had permiſſion to be there, if ſhe 
« thought fit: but ſays, ſhe would not 
* for a thouſand pounds, unleſs you 
would encourage her beforehand as 
© ſhe wiſhes to be encouraged., One hint 
Jam to give you mean time. Itis 
© this: to make g di/creet uſe of your pen 
and ink, Metlünks a young creature 
of your niceneſs ſhould be leſs ready to 
* write to one man, when ſhe is deſigned 
fd Fo: of abr £2 

This compliance, I hope, will pro- 
* duce greater; and then the peace ef 
© the family will be reſtored : which is 
* what is heartily wiſhed by your long 
c uncle, | JohN HakLtowe, 

© Unleſs it be to the purpoſe our 


hearts are ſet upon, you need not 
write again.“ 


* 


This man have more terror at ſceing ur, 
than 1 can have at ſeeing him Ho can 
that be? If he had half as much, he 
would not with to ſee me!—His motize 
love Mes indeed! Love of himſelf! 
He knows no other; for love, that de- 
ſerves the name, ſeeks the ſatisfaction 
of the beloved object mare than it's 
own.——Weighed in this ſcale,” what 3 
profanation is this man guilty of! 

Not to tale up my reſolution beforetand! 
That advice comes too late. 

But I muſt make a diſcreet uſe of my fer. 
That, I doubt, as they have managed 
it, in the ſenſe they mean it, is as much 
out of my power, as the other, 

But to write to one man, when [ an de- 
i ned for another l What a ſhockingex- 
Preſlion is that! 


Repeat 
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Repenting of my appointment with 
Mr. Lovelace before 1 had this favour 
granted me, you may believe I helirated 
not a moment to revoke it' now that I 
had gained ſuch a reſpite. Accordingly, 
| wrote, That 1 found it inconvenient 
to meet him, as I had intended: that 


the riſque I ſhould run of a diſcovery, 


and the miſchiefs that might flow from 
it, could not be juſt:fied by any end that 
ſuch a meeting could anſwer; that I 
found one certain ſervant more in my 
way, when I took my morning and 
evening airings, than any other; that 
the perſon who might reveal the ſecrets 
of a family to m, might, if opportunity 
were given him, betray me, or him, to 
thoſe whom it was his duty to ſerve; 
that l had not been uſed to a conduct 
fo faulty, as to lay myſelf at the mercy 
of ſervants; and was forry he had mea- 


ſures to purſue, that made ſteps neceſ- 


ſary in his own opinion, which, in wine, 
were very culpable, and which no eud 
could juſtify; that things drawing to- 
wards a criſis between my friends and 
me, an interview could avail nothing; 


* eſpecially as the method by which this 


correſpondence was carried on, was not 
luſpected, and he could write ail that 
was in his mind fo write; that l expect- 
ed to be at liberty to judge of what was 
proper and fit upon this occation; eſ- 
pecially as he might be aſſured; that 1 
would fooner chuſe death, than Mr. 
Solmes. ; 
. TUESDAY NIGHT, 
| Have depoſited my letter to Mr. 
Lovelace, Threatening as things look 
wainlt me, Tam much better pleaſed 
with myſelt for declining the interview 
than | was before. I ſuppoſe he will 
be a little out ef humour upon it, how- 
ever: butas'l reſerved to myſelt tlie li- 
derty of changing my mind; and as it 
$ eaſy for him to imagine there may be 
realons for it within doors, which he 
cannot judge of - without ; beſid es thoſe 
have ſuggeſted, which of themſelves 
are of ſufficient weight to engage his ac- 
1eſcence ; I ſhould think it ſtrange, if 
"2 acquieſces not on this occaſion, and 
wat with a cheerfulneſs, which may 


_ liew me, that his laſt, letter is written 


dom his heart: for if he be really ſo 
much concerned at his paſt faults, as he 
Fretends, and has for ſome time pre- 
ended, muſt he not, of courſe, have 
corrected in ſome degree, the impetuo- 
ity of his temper? The firſt ſtep to 
"elormation, as I conceive, is to ſub- 
aue ludden guſts of paſſion, from which 
le guently the greateſt evils ariſe, and 
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TL kneeling with the other.” 


open heart, where ig is loth to difo 
is ealily drawn in, I ſee, to oblige more 


to learn to bear diſappointments, If the 
iraſcible paſſions cannot be overcome, 
what opinion can we have of the per- 
ſon's power over thoſe to which bad 


habit, joined to greater temptation, 
gives ſtronger force? 


Pray, my dear, be ſo kind, as to make 
enquiry by ſome ſafe hand, after the 
ifoniles Mr. Lovelace aſſumes at the 
inn he puts up at in the poor village of 
Male, he calls it. If it be theſameT 
take it to be, I never knew it was con- 
liderable enough to have a name; nor 
that it has an inn in it. * 

As he muſt, to be ſo conſtantly near 
us, be much there, I would be glad to» 
have ſome account of his behaviour 
and what the people think of him. In 
ſuch a length of time, he muſt by his 


conduct either give ſcandal, or hope of 


reformation. Pray, my dear, humour 
me in this enquiry. I have reaſons for 
it, which you ſhall be acquainted with 
another time, if the reſult of the en- 


quiry diſcover them not. 


LETTER XIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, NINE 

O'CLOCK, 
AM juſt returned from my morning 
walk, and already have received a 
letter from Mr. Lovelace in anſwer to 


mine depoſited light night, He muſt. 


have had pen, ink, and paper with him 


for ſ it was written in the coppice; with 


this circumſtance: On one knee, 
Not trom 
reverence to the written to, however, 
as you'll find! | ; a 
Well we are jaſtructed early to keep 
theſe men at diſtanee. An undeſigning 
blige, 


than ever it deſigned. It is too apt to 


goyernatſelt by what a bold ſpirit is en- 


couraged to expect of it. It is very dif- 
ficult for a good natured young perſon 


to give a negative where it diſeſteems 


not. F > ; 
Our hearts may harden and contract, 
as we gain experience, and when we 


have ſmirted perhaps for our eaſy folly : 


and fo they ought, or we ſhould be upon 
very unequal terms with the world, 
Excuſe theſe grave reflections. This 
man has vexed me heartily. 1 fee his 
gentleneſs was art ; fierceneſs, and a 
temper like what I have been too much 
uſed to at home, are zature in him. 
Nothing, I think, ſhall ever make me 
Z 2 . forgive 
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1 cCLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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forgive him; for ſurely, there can be 
no good reaſon for his impatience on an 
expectition given with reſerve, and re- 
vocable.— / fo much to ſufter through 
him; yet, to be treated as if 1 were 


"obliged to bear inſults from him! 


But here you will be pleaſed to read 
his letter; which I ſhall incloſe. 


ro MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


' © 600D GOD! 
WHAT is now to become of me! 
How ſhall I ſupport this diſappoint- 
ment No new cauſe On one knee, 
© kneeling with the other, I write !— 
© My feet benumbed with midnight 
© wanderings through the heavieſt dews 
© that ever fell: my wig and my linen 
«© dripping with the hoar froſt diſſolving 
© on them !—Day but juſt breaking— 
© Sun not riſen to exhale—May it never 
© riſe again !—Unleſs it bring healin 
© and comfort to a benighted foul! In 
proportion to the joy you had inſpired 
(ever lovely promiſfer!) in ſuch pro- 


© portion is ny anguiſh! 


O my beloved creature! But are 
© not your very excuſes confeſſions of 


© excuſes iuexcuſable? I-know not what 


«I wiite |—That lervant in your way! 
© By the great God of Heaven, that 
© ſervant was not, dared not, could not be 
© in your way !-—Curſe upon the cool 
© caution that is pleaded to deprive me 
of an expectation fo tranſporting ! 
And are things drawing trwards a 

© erifis between your friends and you F—1s 
© not this a reaſon for me to expect, the 
© rather to expect, the promiſed inter- 
© view ? 

Cx I write all that is in my mind, ſay 
c you? — Impoſſible ! — Not the hun- 
© dredth part of » hat is in my mind, and 
© in my apprehenſion, can I write! 

©O the wavering, the changeable 
© ſex !—But can Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
© lowe— 

Forgive me, Madam II know not 
s what 1 write! 


© Yet I muſt, I de, inſiſt upon your 


£ profmſe—Or that you will condeſcend 
© to find bet er excuſes for the failure 
Or convince me, that ſtronger reaſons 
© are impuled upon you, than thoſe you 
« offer. A promiſe once given (upon de- 
© liberatron given) the promſ'd only can 
c ditpenſe with—except in caſes of a ve- 
ry apparent neceſſity impoſed upon the 
« promiſor, which leaves no power to 
« pertorm it. 

he firſt promiſe you ever made me! 
© Life and death perhapsdepending upon 


© it—My heart deſponding trom the bar» | 


* 


— — — 
barous methods reſolved to be taken 
© with you in malice to me! 
Tou uould ſooner chuſe death than Solmes| 
© (How my ſoul ſpurns the competition!) 
O my beloved creature, what are theſe 
but words f—Whoſe words Sweet and 
* ever-adorable — What ? — Promiſe. 
* breaker—muſt I call you ?—How ſhall 
I believe the afſeveration (your fudpoſed 
duty in the queſtion! Perſecution ſo 


| * avowed !) after this inſtance of your 
* lightly diſpenſing with your promiſe? 

* If, my deareſt life! you would pre. 
vent my diſtraction, or, at leaſt, dif. 
* tracted conſequences, renew the pro. 
* miſed hope My fate is indeed upon 
it's criſis. 

Forgive me, deareſt creature, for. 
© give me !—1 know I have written in 
too much anguiſh of mind !—Writng 
© this, in the — moment that the ju 
* dawning light has imparted to me the 
© heavy diſappointment. | 

I dare not re-peruſe what I have 
written.—I muſt depoſit it—It may 
* ſerve to ſhew you my diſtracted appre- 
* henſion that this diſappointment is but 
a prelude to the greateſt of all.— Nor, 
having here any other paper, am I 
© able to write again if I would on this 
© gloomy ſpot—(Gloomy is my ſoul; and 
* all nature round me partakes. of my 
© gloom!) I truſt it therefore to your 
© goodneſs—lIf it's fervor excites your 
* diſpleaſure rather than your pity, you 
wrong my paſſion ; and 1 ſhall be rea» 
dy to apprehend, that I am intended 
to be the ſacrifice of more miſcreants 
than one! [Have patience with me, 
© deareſt creature Ii mean Solmesand 
© your brother only.] But if, exerting 
| © your uſual generoſity, you will excule 
and re-appoint, may that God, whom 
© you profeſs to ſerve, and who is the 
God of truth and of promiſes, protect 
© and bleſs you, for both; and for re- 
* ſtoring to himſelf, and to hope, youw 
* ever-adoring, yet almoſt deſponding 

| * * + LovElacti 
©1VY-CAVERN, IN THE core.“ 


This is the anſwer I ſhall return. 


© WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

IAM amazed, Sir, at the freedom 

* of your reproaches. Preſſed and teaz- 

© ed, againſt convenience and inclins- 

tion, to give you a private meeting, am 

I to be thus challenged and upbraided, 
and my ſex reflected upon, becauſe 

© thought it prudent to change iny mind? 

A liberty 1 had referved to myſelf, 


© flaming! Hatred to me fo ftrongly. 
$1) n 74 


* when 1 made the appointment, as you 9" 
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not; nor wilt ſoften it, although I find 


ever before did any-thing in anger, that 


——_— 


(ir, I wanted not inſtances of your im- 
patient ſpirit to other people: yet 
„may it be happy for me, that I have 
etnis new one; which ſhews, that you 
can as little ſpare me, when I purſue 
the dictates of my own reaſon, as you 
do others, for acting up to theirs. Two 
« motives you muſt be governed by in 
this exceſs. The one my eins; the 
«other your own preſumption. Since you 
© think you have found out the f A, and 
(have ſhewn fo much of the /aff upon it, 
am too much alarmed, not to wiſh 
and defire, that your letter of this day 
may conclude all the trouble you had 
from, or for, your humble ſervant, 

© CL: HAKLOWE,? 


I believe, my dear, I may promiſe 
myſelf your approbation, whenever I 
write or ſpeak with ſpirit, be it to whom 
it will. Indeed, I find but too much 
reaſon to exert it, ſince I have to deal 
with people, who govern themſelves in 
their conduct to me, not by what is fit 
or decent, right or wrong, but by what 
they think my temper will bear, I have, 
till very lately, been praiſed for mine ; 
but it has always been by thoſe who 
never gave me opportunity to return the 
compliment to them. Some people have 
acted, as if they thought forbearance on 
ar! fide abſolutely neceſſary for them and 
me to be upon good terms together; and 
in this caſe have ever taken care rather to 
ve that obligation than to lay it. You 
have hinted to me, that. reſentment is 
not natural to my temper, and that there- 
tore it muſt ſoon ſublide : it may be ſo 
vith reſpect to my relations; but not to 
Mr. Lovelace, I aſſure you. 


| WEDNESDAY NOON, MARCH 29, 

We cannot al«ays anſwer for what 
we can do: but to convince you, that I 
can keep my above reſolution, with re- 
gard to Mr. Lovelace, angry as my let- 
ter is, and three hours as it is fince it was 
written, I atfure you, that I repent it 


is not taken away. And yet I hardly 


[ did not repent in half an hour; and 
queſtion myſelf in ſs than that time, 
whether 1 were right or wrong. 

In this refpite till Tueſday, I have a 
little time to look about me, as 1 may 
lay, and to conſider of what 1 have to 
do, and can do. And Mr. Lovelace's 
n'olence will make me go very home 
with myſelf, Not that I think I can 
conquer my averſion to Mr. Solmes. 1 
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em lure I cannot, But, if I abſolutely 


— — 


break with Mr. Lovelace, and give my 


friends convincing proofs of it, who 


knows but they will reſtore me to their 


favour, and let their views in relation to 
the other man go off by degrees ?—Or, 
at leaſt, thut I may be ſafe till my couſin 
Morden arrives: to whom, I think, 1 
will write; and the rather; as Mr. 
Lovelace has aſſured me, that my friends 
have written to him to make good their 
ſide of the queſtion. , | 

But, with all my courage, I am ex- 
ceedingly apprehenſive about the Tueſ- 
day next, and about what may reſult 
from my ſtedſaſtnefs; for ſtedfaſt 1 am 
fure I ſhall be. They are reſolved, I ant 
told, to try every means to induce me 
to comply with what they are determin- 
ed upon. And 1 am reſolved to do all 
I can to avoid what they would force 
me to do. A dreadful contention be- 
tween parents and child Each hoping 
to leave the other without excuſe, what- 
ever the conſequence may be. 

What can I do? Advite me, my dear. 
Something is ſtrangelywrong ſomewheret 
to make parents, the moſt induigent till 
now, feemcruel in a child's eye; and a 
daughter, till within theſe few weeks, 
thought unexceptionably dutiful, ap- 
pear in their judgment, a rebel -O my 
ambitious and violent brother | What 
may he have to anſ{wet for to both! 

Be pleaſed to remember, my dear, 
that your laſt favour was dated on Sa- 
turday. This is Wedneſday : and none 
of mine have been taken away ſince. 
Don't let me want your advice. My ſitu- 
ation is extremely difficult. But I am 
ſure you love me ſtill : and not the leſs 
on that account. Adieu, my beloved 
friend, CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XX: 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISS$SA , 
HARLOWE. 


THURS, MORN. DAY PREAK, MAR, 30. 

N accident, and nut remiſſneſs, has 
A occalioned my ſilence. f 

My mother was ſent for on Sunday 
night by her eoufin Larkin, whom I 
mentioned in one of my former, and 
who was extremely earneſt to ſee her. 

This poor woman was always afraid 
of death, and was ene of thoſe weak 
perſons who imagine that the making ot 
their will muſt be an undoubted tore- 
runner of it. ; 

She had always ſaid, when urged to 
the neceſſary work, That whenever-ſhe 
made it, ſhe ſhould not live long after 
and one would think, imagined ſhe was 
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under an obligation to prove her words: 
for, though the had been long bed rid, 
and was, in a manner, worn out before, 
yet ſhe thought herſelf better, till ſhe 
was perſuaded to make it: and from that 
moment, remembering what ſhe uled to 
prognoſticate, (her fears helped on what 
ſhe feared, as is often the caſe, particu- 
larly in the ſmall- pox) grew worſe; and 
had it in her head once to burn her will, 
in hopes to grow better upon it. 

She ſent my mother word, that the 
doctors had given her over: but that 
the could not die till ſhe ſaw her. I told 
my mother, that if ſhe wiſhed her a 
chance tor recovery, ſhe ſhould not, for 
that reaſon, go. But go ſhe would; and, 
what was worſe, would make me go with 
her; and that, at an hour's warning; 
for ſhe ſaid nothing of it to me, till ſhe 
was riling in the morning early, reſolv- 
ing to return at nzght. Had there been 
more time for argumentation, to be {ure 
I had not gone; but as it was, there 
was a kind of neceſſity that my prepara- 
tion to obey her, ſhould, in a manner, 
accompany her command.—A command 
ſo much out of the way, on ſuch a ſolemn 
occaſion ! And this I repreſented ; but 
to no purpoſe: there never was ſuch a 
contradicting girl in the world —My wiſ- 
dom always made her a fool !—But ſhe 
would be obliged this time, proper or im- 
proper. | 

I have but one way of accounting for 
this ſudden whim of my mother ; and 
that is this. She had-a mind to accept 
of Mr. Hickman's offer to eſcort her 
And I verily believe [1 wiſh 1 were quite 
ſure of it} had a mind to oblige him with 
my company As far as I know, to keep 


me out of worſe. 


For, would you believe it ?>As ſure 
as you are alive, ſhe is afraid for her fa- 
vourite Hickman, becauſe of the long 
viſit your Lovelace, though ſo much by 
accident, made me in her abſence, laſt 
time ſhe was at the ſame place. I hope, 
my dear, eu are not jealous too. But 
indeed I now-and-then, when ſhe teazes 
me with praiſes which: Hickman. cannot 
deſerve, in return fall to-praifing thoſe 
qualities and perſonalities in Lovelace, 
which the other never will have. In- 
deed I do love to teaze a little bit, that 
do—My- mamma's girl—lI had like to 
have ſaid. | 

As you know ſhe is as paſſionate, asl 
am pert, you will not wonder to be told, 4 
that we generally fall out on theſe occa- 
Hons. She flies from me at the long 
run. It would be undutitul. in me to 
leave her f = And then I get an oppor 


tunity to purſue our cor repondence. 


"  CLARISSA HARLOWB;.4. 


treatment. 


on this fide of the contract, he ſeems to 


— —  -- 4 


For, now I am rambling, let me te) 
you, that ſhe does not much favour thy 
—for two reaſons, I believe: one, tha 
I don't ſhew her all that paſſes betwee, 
us; the other, that ſhe thinks I harder 
your mind againſt your duty, as it i; 
called. And with ker, for a reaſon x 
home, as I have hinted more than once 
parents cannot do wrong; children du. 
not oppoſe, and be right. This oblige; 
me now-and-then to cal an hour, as 1 
may ſay, and not let her know hoy | 
am employed. 


You may gueſs from what I hays 
written, how averſe I was to corply Te 
with this unreaſonable ſtretch of mo- T 
therly authority But it came to be 2% * 
of duty; ſo was obliged to yield, though : 
with a full pertuahon of being in the th 
right. $557 _ 

{ have always your reproofs -upon [; 


theſe occaſions : in your late letters 
ſtronger than ever. A good reafon why, 
you'll ſay, becauſe more deſerved than 
ever. I thank you kindly tor your cor. 
rection. I hope to make correction of it 
—But let me tell you, that your ſtripes, 
whether deſerved or not, have made me 
ſenſible deeper than the ſkin—But of 
this another time. 

It was Monday »fternoon before we 
reached the old lady's houſe. That fidd- 
ling, parading fellow [you knowwhol 
mean] made us wait for him two hours, 
and 1 to go a journey I difliked ! only 
for the ſake of having a little more taw- 
dry upon his houſings ; which he had 
hurried his ſadler to put on, to make 
him look tine, being to eſcort; his dear 
Madam Howe, and her fair daughter, 
I told him, that I ſuppoſed he was afraid, 
that the double ſolemnity in the caſe 
(that of the viſit to a dying woman, and 
that of his own countenance) would give 
him the appearance of an wndertaker; 40 
avoid which, he ran into as bad-an ex- 
treme, and I doubted would be taken 
for a mountebank. Mett bar 

The man was confounded. | He took 
it as ſtrongly, as if his conſcience gave 
aſſent to the juſtice of the remark: 
otherwiſe he would have borne it better; 
for he is uſed enough to this ſort of 
I thought he would have 
cried. I have heretofore obſerved, that 


be a mighty meek fort of creature 
And though I ſhould like it in him here: 
after perltaps, vet I can't help deſpibng 
him a little in my heart for it now- 

believe, my dear, we all love your blul- 
tering fellows belt ; could we but direct 
the bluſter, and bid it roar When, ad 
at whom we pleaſed, - The 


+-—— 


The poor man looked at my mother. 
the was ſo angry, (my airs upon it, and 
my oppolition to the journey, have all 
helped). that for half the way ſhe would 
not {peak to me. And when ſhe did, it 
was, I wiſh 1 had not brought you! 
(You know not what it is to condeſcend. 
It is my fault, not Mr. Hickman's, that 
you are here ſo much againſt your will. 


Have you no eyes for this ſide of the 


© chariot ?? 

And then he fared the better from her, 
xs he always does, for faring worſe from 
«-: for there was, How do you no, 
Sir? And How do you now, Mr. 
Hickman?? as he ambled now on this 
{de of the chariot, now on that, ſtealing 
z prim look at me; her head half out of 
the chariot, kindly ſmiling as if married 
to the man but a fortnight herſelf; while 
| always ſaw ſomething to divert myſelf 
on the {ide of the chariot where the ho- 
neſt man was not, were, it but old Robin 
at a diſtance, on his Roan Keftel. 

Our courtſhip days, they ſay, are our 
beſt days. Favour deſtroys courtſhip. 
Ditance increaſes it. It's eſſence is diſ- 
tance, And to fee how familiar theſe 
men wretches grow upon a {mile, what 
an awe they are ſtruck into when we 


trown; who would not make them ſtand, 


off? Who would not enjoy a power, 
that is to be ſo {hort-lived? 

Don't chide me one bit for this, my 
gear. It is in nature. I can't help it. 
Nay, for that matter, I love it, and wiſh 
not to help it. So ſpare your gravity, I 
beleech you, on this ſubject. I ſet not 
up for a perfect character. The man 
will bear it. And what need you care ? 
My mother overbalances all he ſuffers: 
and if he thinks himſelf unhappy, he 
aught never to be otherwiſe. 

Then did he not deſerve a fit of the 
lullens, think you, to make us loſe our 
dinger for his parade, ſince in fo ſhort a 
journey my mother would not *bate and 
lole the opportunity of coming back that 
night. had the old lady's condition per- 
nuttedeit? To ſay nothing of being the 
caule, that n mamma was in the glout 
with her poor daughter all the way. 

At our alighting I gave him another 
dab; but it was but a little one. Yet the 
manner, and the air, made up (as I in- 
tended they ſhould) for'that defect. My 
mother's hand was kindly put into his, 
and with a ſimpering altogether bridal; 
and with another How do you now, 
Ar ”—All his plump muſcles were in 
motion, and a double charge of care 
aud oblequioulneſs fidgetted up his whole 
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| fem; when he offered to me his offici- 


ous palm. My mother, when 1 was a 
girl, always bid me hold up mythead. I 
juſt then remembered her commands, 
and was dutitul-—-L never held up my 
head ſo high. With an averted ſuper. 
cilious eye, and a rejecting hand, half. 
flouriſhing—* I have no. need of help, 
Sir !—You are in my way. | 
He ran back, as if on wheels; with a 
face exceſſively mortified: I had thoughts 
elſe to have followed the too gentle 
touch, with a declaration, that I had as 
many hands and feet as himſelf. But 
this would have been telling him a piece 
of news, as to the latter, that I hope he 
had not the preſumption to gueſs at. 


Wer found the poor woman, as we 
thought, at the laſt gaſp. Had we come 
ſooner, we could not have got away, as 
we intended, that night. You ſee l am 
for excuſing the man all I can; and yet, 
I aſſure you, I have not ſo much as a 
conditional liking to him. My mother fat 
up moſt part of the night, expecting 
every hour would have been her poor 
coulin's laſt. I bore her company till 
two. : 

I never ſaw the approaches of death 
in a grown perſon betore; and was ex- 
tremely ſhocked. Death, to one in 
health, is a very terrible thing. We 
pity the perſon for what fe ſuffers: and 
we pity ourſelves for what we muſt ſome 
time hence in like ſort ſutfer ; and ſo are 
doubly affected. | ; 

She held out till Tueſday morning, 
eleven. As ſhe had told my mother that 
ſhe had left her an executrix, and her 
and me rings and mourning; we were 
employed all-that day in matters of the 
will ; {by which, by the way, my conſin 
Jenny Fynnett is handſumely provided 
for] ſo that it was Wedneſday morning 
early, before we could ſet out on our 
return. 

It is true, we got home (having no 
| houſings to ſtay for) by noon : but though 
I ſent Robin away before he diſmounted, 
(who brought me back a whole packet, 
down'to the fame Wedneſday noon) yet 
was I really ſo fatigued, and ſhocked, as 
I muſt own, at the hard death of the 
old lady; my mother likewiſe (who has 
no reaſon to diſlike this world) being in- 
diſpoſed from the ſame occaſion; that I 
could not ſet about writing time enough 
for Robin's return that night. 

But having recruited my ſpirits, my 
mother having alſo had a good night, I 


aroſe with the dawn to write this, and 
4 get 


C CLARISSA HARLOWE,; 
get it diſpatched time enough for your 


breakfaſt-airing.; that your ſuſpence 
might be as ſhort as poſſible. 
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I wit. ſoon follow this with another. 


J willemploy a perſon directly to find 
ont how Lovelace behaves himſelf at his 


inn. Such a buſy ſpirit muſt be trace- 


able. | | 
But, perhaps, my dear, you are in- 


different now about him, or his employ- 


ments; for this requeſt was made be fore 
he mortally offended you. Nevertheleſs, 
I will have enquiry made. The refult, 


it is very probable, will be of uſe to con- 


firm you in your preſent unforgiving 
temper. —And yet, if the poor man {ſhall 
I pity him for you, my dear ?] ſhould be 
deprived of the greateſt bleſſiug any man 
on earth can receive, and to which he 
has the preſumption, with ſolittle merit, 


. to aſpire; he will have run great riſques; 
caught great colds; hazarded fevers ; 


ſuſtained the higheſt indignities ; braved 
the inclemencies of fkies, and all for— 
nothing /— Will not this move your gene- 
rofity (if nothing elſe) in his favour 1— 
Poor Mr. Lovelace! 

I would occaſion no throb ; nor kalf- 
throb; no flaſh of ſenlibility, like light- 
ning darting in, and as ſoon ſuppreſſed 
by a diſcretion that no one of the ſex 
ever before could give ſuch an example 
of—1 would not, I ſay; and yet, for a 
trial of you to yourſelf, rather than as an 
impertinent overflow of raillery in your 
friend, as money-takers try a ſuſpected 
guinea by the found, let me, on ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, found you, by repeating, 
Poor Mr. Lovelace 

And now, my dear, how is it with 
you ? How do you now ? as my mother 
fays to Mr. Hickman, when her pert 
daughter has. made him look forrowtul. 


LET TS Xxx} 
MR. HICKMAN, TO MRS. HOWE, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29. 
MADAM, | | 
T is with infinite regret that I think 
myſelf obliged, by pen and ink, to 
repeat my apprehenſions, that it is im- 
oſſible for me ever to obtain a ſhare in 
the affections of your beloved daughter. 


O that it were not too evident to every- 


one, as well as to mvlelf, even to our 
very ſervants, that my love for her, and 
my aſſiduities, expoſe me rather to her 
ſcorn [Forgive me, Madam, the hard 
word] than to the treatment due to a 
man whoſe propoſals have met with your 


J 


* 


approbation, and who loves he 
all the women in the world! N 
Well might the merit of my paſſion 


be doubted, if, like Mr. Solmes to the. 


truly admirable Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe 
| could continue my addreſſes to Miß 
Howe's diſtaſte. Yet what will not the 
diſcontinuance coſt me! 

Give me leave, nevertheleſs, deare/ 
worthieſt lady, to repeat, what 1 told 
you, on Monday night, at Mrs. Lar. 
kin's, with a heart even burſting. with 
grief, that I wanted not the treatment 
of that day to convince me, that 1 an, 
not, nor ever can be, the object of Miſe 
Howe's voluntary favour, What hopes 
can there be, that alady will ever eſteem, 
as a huſband, the man, whom as a lover, 
ſhe deſpiſes? Will not every act of ob. 
ligingneſs from ſuch a ane; th conſtrued 


an unmanly tameneſs of ſpirit, and en- 


title him the more to her diſdain? -M. 
heart is full: forgive me if 1 ſay, that 
Miſs Howe's treatment of me does no 
credit either to her education, or fine 
leuſe. | 

Since then it is too evident, that ſhe 
cannot eſteem me; and ſince, as I have 
heard it juſtly obſerved by the excellent 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, that love is not 
a voluntary paſſion ; would it not de 
ungenerous to ſubje& the dear daughter 
to the diſpleaſure of a mother fo juſtly 
fond of her; and you, Madam, while 
you are ſo good as tointereſt yourſelfin 
my favour, to uneaſineſs? And why, 
were I to be even ſure, at laſt, of ſuc- 
ceeding by means of your kind partiality 
to me, ſhould I wiſh to make the beſt. 
beloved of my ſoul unhappy ; ſince mu- 
tua] muſt be our happineſs, or miſery for 
life the conſequence to both? 

My beſt wiſhes will for ever attend the 
dear, the ever- dear lady! May her nup- 
tials be happy! They muſt be ſo, if ſhe 
marry the man ſhe can honour with her 
love: Yet l will ſay, that whoever be 
the happy, the thrice happy man, be 
never can love her with a paſſion more 
ardent and more fincere than mine. 

Accept, dear Madam, _ of my 
2 thanks for a diſtinction that has 

een the only ſupport of my preſump- 
tion in an addreſs I am obliged, as ut- 
terly hopeleſs, to diſcontinue. A dil. 
tinction, on which (and not on my.ovn 
merit) I had entirely relied ; but which, 
I find can avail me nothing. To the la 
hour of my life, it will give me pleaſure 
to think, that had your favour, your 
recommendation, been of fufficient 


weight to conquer what ſeems to be an 
8 1 invineible 


ens e# @ Ak, ay an > ay 
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1vincible averſion, I had been the hap- 
elt of men. | | 

11 Madam, with inviolable 
reſpe&t, your ever obliged and faithful 


bumble ſe CAARLES HICKMAN. 


LETTER XXII. 


ESQ. 
| THURSDAY, MARCH JO. 

Cannot but ſay, Mr. Hickman, but 

you have cauſe to be diſſatisfied—to 
de out of humour—to be diſpleaſed— 
ith Nancy—But, upon my word; but 
indeed—What ſhall I ſay?—Yet this I 
will ſay, that you good young gentlemen 
know nothing at all of our ſex. Shall 
[ tel] you—But why ſhould I? and yet 1 
will ſay, that if Nancy did not think well 
of you in the main, ſhe is too generons 
to treat you ſo freely as ſhe does. —Don't 
you think ſhe has courage enough to tell 
me, ſhe would not ſee you, and to refuſe 
at any time ſeeing you, as ſhe knows on 
hat account you come, if ſhe had not 
ſomething in her ___ favourable to 
vou? Fie! that I am forced to ſay thus 
much in writing, when I have hinted it 
to you twenty and twenty times by word 
of mouth | | 

But it you are ſo indifferent, Mr. Hick- 
man If you think you can part with her 
for her ſkirtiſh tricks—If my intereſt in 
vour favour —Why, -Mr. 
muſt tell you, that my Nancy is worth 
bearing with. If ſhe be ooliſi — v hat is 
that owing to ?—ls it not to her rot? 
Let me tell you, Sir, you cannot have the 
convenience without the inconvenience. 
What workman loves not a ſharp tool to 
work with? But is there not more dan- 
ger trom a ſharp tool, than from a blunt 
one? And what workman will throw 
away a ſharp tool, becauſe it may cut his 
hngers? Wit may be likened to a ſharp 
tool, And there is ſomething very 
pretty in wit, let me tell you. Often 
and ofien have 1 been forced to ſmile at 
her arch turns upon me, when 1 could 
have beat her for them. And, pray, 
don't I bear a great deal from her i— 
And why? Becauſe I love her. And 
would you n-.t wiſh me to judge of your 
love for her by my own? And would 
not you bear with her? Don't you love 
ber (what though with another ſort of 
ove?) as well as Ido? 1 do aſſure you, 
Sir, that if 1 thought you did not 
Well, but it is plain that you don't !— 
And is it plain that you don't — Well, 
then, you muſt do as you think belt. 

No. 41. 
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Lovelace. 


do that, ſurely.* And take care too, 


ickman, 1 


—— ee — 
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Well might the merit of your paſſion - 
be doubted, you fay, if, like Mr? 
Solme3—Fiddle-faddle Why, you are 
a captious man, 1 think I— Has Nancy 
been ſo plain in her repulſes of you 
as Miſs Clary Harlowe has been to Mr. 
Solmes ?— Does Nancy love any man 
better than you, although ſhe may not 
ſhew ſo much love to you' as you wiſh 
for ?—If ſhe did, let me tell you, the 
would have let us all hear of it. What 
idle compariſons then | | 

But it may be you are tired out. It 
may be you have ſeen ſomebody elſe 
It may be you would wiſh to change 
miſtreſſes with that gay wretch Mr. 
It may be too, that, in that. 
caſe, Nancy would not be ſorry to change 
lovers—The truly admirable Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe! And the excellent Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe Good lack — But take care, 
Mr. Hickman, that you do not praiſe 
any woman living, let her be as admira- 
ble and as excellent as the will, above 
your own miſtreſs. - No polite man will 


that you do not make her or me think 
you are in earneſt in your  anger—Juſt 
though it may be, as anger only—1 would 
not for a thouſand pounds that Nancy 
ſhouki know that you can ſo eaſily part 
with her, if you have the love for her 
which yon declare you have. Be ſure, 
if you are not abſolutely determined, 
that you do not ſo much as whiſper the 
contents of this your letter to your own 
heart, as I may ſay. 4 

Her treatment of you, you fay, does 
no credit either to her education or fine 
ſenſe. Very home put, truly! Never- 
theleſs, fo ſay I. But is not hers the 
diſgrace, more than yours ? I can aſſure 
you, that every-body blames her for it. 
And why do they blame her ?—Why ? 
Becauſe they think you merit better 
treatment at her hands: and is not this 
to your credit? Who but pities you, and 
blames her Do the fervants, who, as 
you obſerve, ſee her {kittiſh airs, diſre- 
ſpect you for them? Do they not, at 
ſuch times, lock concerned for you? 
Are they not then deubly officious in 
their reſpects and ſervices to you? 1 
have obſerved with pleaſure, that they 
are. 

But you are afraid you ſhall be thought 
tame, perhaps, when married. That 
you ſhall not be thought manty enough, 
I warrant !—And this vas pcor Mr. 
Howe's fear. And many a tug did this 
lordly fear coſt us both, God knows! 
Many more than needed, I am ſure :— 
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and more than ought to have been, had 
Aa he 
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he known how to bear and forbear, as is 
the duty of thoſe who pretend to have 
moſt ſenſe— And, pray, which would 
you have to have moſt ſenſe, the woman 
or the man? | 
Well, Sir, and now what remains, if 
you really love Nancy ſo well as you fay 
you doi— Why, 1 leave that to you. 


- You may, if you pleaſe, come to break- 


faſt with me in the morning. ut with 
no full krart, nor reſenting looks, I ad- 
viſe you; except you can brave it out. 
Thar have I, when provoked, done ma- 
ny a time with my huſband, but never did 


I get any-thing by it with my dazghter + 


much lefs will you. Of which, for your 
obſervation, I thought fit to . advertiſe 
you. As from your friend. 

| ANNABELLA HOWE. 


LETTER XXIII.. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
: HARLOWE. : 


| | THURSDAY MORNING, 
I Will now take ſome notice of your 
laſt favour. But being ſo far be- 
hind-hand with you, muſt be brief. 
In the firſt place, as to your reproofs, 


thus ſhall I diſcharge myſelf of that part 


of my ſubje&t. Is it likely, think you, 
that I ſhould avoid deſerving them now- 
and-then, occaſionally, when I admire 
the manner in which you give me your 
rebukes, and love you the better for 
them? And when yon are ſo well entitled 
to give them ? For what faults can you 


_ poſſibly have, unleſs your relations are 


ſo kind as to find you a few to keep their 
many in countenance ?—But they are as 
kind to me in this, as to you ; for I may 
venture to affirm, that any one. who 
ſhould read your letters, and would ſay 
you were rigit, would not on reading 
mine condemn me for being quite wrong. 

Your reſolution not to leave your fa- 
ther's houſe is right—if you can ſtay in 
it, and avoid being Solmes's wife. 

I think you anſwered Solmes's letter, 
as I ſhould have anſwered it—Will yon 
not compliment me and yourſelf at 


once, by ſaying, that tet was right? 


You have, in your. letters to your un- 


ele and the reſt, done all that you ought 


to do. You are wholly guiltlefs of the 
conſequence, be it what it will. To of- 
fer to give up, your eſtate That would 
not I have done! You ſee this offer ſtag- 
gered them: they took time to conlider 
of it. They made my heart ache in the 
time they took. I was afraid they would 
have taken you at. your word: and ſo 


but for ſhame, and for ſear of Lovelace, | 
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— 


1 dare ſay they would. You are 100 
noble for them. This, I repeat, is an of. 
fer I would not have made. Let me beg 
of you, my dear, never to the 
temptation to them. e 

I freely own to you, that their u 

of you upon it, and Lovelace's different 


treatment of you in his / laſt letter receiy. 


ed at the ſame time, would have made 
me his, paſt redemption. The deuce 
take the man, I was going to ſay, for not 
having had fo much regard to, his cha. 
rater and morals, as would have en. 
tirely juſtified ſuch a ſtep in a CLanig4, 
perſecuted as ſhe is! 

I wonder not at your appointment 
with him. I may further touch u 
ſome part of this ſubject by-and-by, 

Pray—pray—1 pray you now, my dear. 
eſt friend, contrive to ſend your Betty 
Barnes to me Does the Coventry Ad 


extend to women, know ye?—The le 


Iwill do, ſhall be, to ſend her home vel 
ſouſed in and dragged through our deep. 
eſt. horſe-pond. I'll engage, if Iget her 
hither, that ſhe will keep the anniverſary 
of her deliverance as long as ſhe lives. 

I wonder not at Lovelace's ſaucy an- 
ſwer, ſaucy as it really is. If he loyes 
you as he ought, he mult be vexedatfo 
ou a diſappointment, The man muſt 
1ave been a deteſtable hypocrite, I think, 
had he not ſhewn” his vexation, Your 
expectations of ſuch a chriſtian command 
of temper in him, in a diſappointment of 
this nature eſpecially, are too early by 
almoſt half a century in a man of his 
conſtitution, But nevertheleſs I amvery 
far from blaming you for your reſent- 
ment. | kth, 

I ſhall be all impatience to know ho- 
this matter ends between you and him: 
But a fey inches of brick-wall between 
you fo lately; and now ſuch mountarns! 


—And you think to hold it ?—May be 


ſo! 

You ſee, you ſay, that the temper he 
ſhewed in his preceding letter was not 
natural to him. And did you before 
think it was? Wretched creepers and 1n- 
ſinuators] Yet when opportunity ſerves, 
as infolent encroachers ! — This ver 
Hickman, I make no doubt, would be 
as ſaucy as your Lovelace, if he dared. 
He has not half the arrogant bravery oſ 
the other, and can better hide his horns; 
that's all. But whenever he has the 
power, depend upon it, he will butt at 
one as valiantly as the other. 

If ever I ſhould be perſnaded to hae 
him, 1 ſhall watch how the obſequ10u5 
lover goes ; and how the imperatim 
huſband cemes upon him ; in ſhort; 14 
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be aſcends, and how I deſcend, in the ma» 
trimonial wheel, never to take my turn 

in, but by fits and ſtarts, like t e fee. 
ble ſtruggles of a linking ſtate for it's 
dying liberty. ; 

All good-natured men are paſſionate, ſays 
Mr. Lovelace. A pretty plea to a be- 
lored object in the plenitude of her 
power! As much as to ſay, * Greatly as 
value you, Madam, I will not take 
© pains to curb my paſſions to oblige 
„ou. —Methinks 1 thould be glad to 
hear from Mr. Hickman ſuch a plea for 
go d-nature as this. EE 

Indeed, we are too apt to make al- 
lowances for ſuch tempers as early in- 
dulgence has made unconiroulable; and 
therefore habitually evil. But if a boiſ- 
terous temper, when under obligation, 
is to be thus allowed for, what, when 
the tables are turned, will it expect ? 
You know a huſband, who, I fancy, had 
ſome of theſe early allowances made for 
dim: and you fee that neither himſelf 
nor any-body elſe is the happier for it. 

The ſuiting of the teinpers of two per- 
{ons who are to come together, is a great 
matter; and yet there ſhould be boun- 
aries fixed between them, by conſent as 
it were, beyond which neither ſhould 
go: and each ſhould hold the other to 
it; or there would probably be encroach- 
ments in both. To illuſtrate my affer- 
tion by a very high, and by a more manly 
{as ſome would think it) than womanly 
inſtance If the boundaries of the three 
eſtates that conſtitute our political union 
were not known, and occaſionally aſſert- 
ed, what would become of the preroga- 
tives and privileges of each? The two 
branches of the legiſlature would en- 
croach upon each other; and the execu- 
tive power would ſwallow up both, 


lay, come together 

Aye, my dear, that's true: but, if 
none but perſons of diſcretion were to 
marry—And would it not furprize, you 
if L were to advance, that the perſons of 
chſcretion are generally ſingle ?—Such 
perſons are apt to conſider tos much, to 
tetolve.— Are not you and I compli- 
mented as ſuch ?—And would either of 
uw Mirry, if the fellows, and our friends, 
wouid let us alone? 

But to the former point—Had Love- 
lace made his addreſſes to me, (unleſs 
indeed I had been taken with a likin 
tor him more than conditional) 1 woul 
have forbid him, upon the firlt paſtonate 
Wa of his good-nature, as he calls it, 
ever to ſee me more; Thou muſt bear 
"ith me, honeſt friend,” might I have 
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\ 4 all others, to our /ex, in a lover, and the 
But if two perſons ot diſcretion, you'll 


| 
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YOUNG LADY. 


ſaid, Chad I condeſcended to ſay any- 
thing to him] an hundred times more 
* tnan this Be gone therefore -l bear 
* with no paſſions that are predominant 
to that thou haſt pretended for me 

But to one of your mild and gentle 
temper, it would be all one, were you 
married, whether the man were a Love- 
lace or a Hickman in his ſpirit. Vou 
are ſo obediently principled, that per- 
haps you wauld have told a mild man, 
that he muſt not entreat, but command; 
and that it was beneath him not to ex- 
act from you the obedience you had ſo 
ſolemaly vowed to him at the altar.— 
I know of old, my dear, your meek re- 
gard to that little piddling part of the 
marriage-vow which ſome prerogative- 
monger foiled into the office, to make 
that a duty, which he knew was not a 
Tg ht. i Gs, 

Our way of training up, you ſay, makes. 
us need the protection of the brave. Very 
true: and how extremely brave and gal- 
lant is it, that this brave man will free 
us from all inſults but thoſe which will 
go neareſt to our hearts; that is to ſay, 
His own ! 

How artfully has Lovelace, in the 
abſtract you give me of one of his let» 
ters, calculated to your meridian | Gene- 
rous ſpirits kate compuſſion!— He is cer- 
tainly a deeper creature by much than 
once we thought him. He knows, as 
you intimate, that his own wild pranks 
cannot be concealed ; and ſo owns juſt * 
enough to palliate (becauſe-it teaches 
you not to be ſurprized at) any new one; 
that may come to your ears; and then, 
truly, he is, however faulty, a mighty 
ingenuous man; and by no means an 4 

pocrite a character the moſt odious of 
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leaſt to be forgiven, were it only be» 
cauſe, when detected, it makes us doubt 
rhe juſtice of thoſe praiſes which we are 
— to believe he thought to be out 
NN 
by means of this ſuppoſed 5 ty, 
Lovelace obtains a praiſe, inſtead of a 
merited diſpraiſe; and, like an abſolved 
con feſſionaire, wipes off as he oes along 
one ſcore, to begin another; for an eve 
favourable to him will not ſee his faults 
through a magnifying glaſs; nor will a 
woman, willing to pe the beſt, forbear 
to impute to ill-will and prejudice all 
that charity can make fo imputable. 
And if ſhe even give credit to ſuch of 
the unfavourable imputations as ma 
be too flagrant to be doubred, ſhe will 
be very apt to take-in the future hope, 
which he inculcates, and which to queſ- 
Aa 2 | tion 
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tion would be to queſtion her own power, 


and perhaps merit and thus may a wo- 
man be inclined to make a ſiight, even a 
Fencied merit atone for the moſt glaring 


vice. 


1 have a. reaſon, a new one, for this 
preachment upon a text you have given 
me. But, till I am better informed, I 
will not explain myſelf. If it come out, 
as I ſhrewdly ſuſpect it will, the man, 
my dear, is a devil; and you muſt rather 
think of—I proteſt 1 had like to have 
ſaid Solmes than him. AE EG, 

But let this be as it will, ſhall J tell 
you, how, after all his offences, he may 
creep in with you again? 

I will. Thus then: it is but to claim 
for himſelf the good-natured character; 


and this, granted, will blot out the fault 


of paſſionate inſolence; and ſo he will 


have nothing to do, but this hour to 


accuſtom you to inſult ; the next, to 
bring you to forgive him, upon his ſub- 
miſſion : the conſequence muſt be, that 
he will by this teazing break your re- 
ſentment all to pieces ; and then, a little 
more of the inſult, and a little , of the 
ſubmiſſion, on his part, will go down, 
till nothing ele but the fi will be ſeen, 
and not a bir of the ccd you will then 
be afraid to provoke ſo offenſive a ſpirit; 
and at laſt will be bronght fo prettily, and 
ſo audibiy, to pronounce the little reptile 
word OBEY, that it will do one's heart 
good to hear yon. The Maſcovite wife 


then takes place of: the managed miſtreſs. 


And if you doubt the progreſſion, be 
eaſed, my dear, to take your mother's 


judgment upon it. 


But no more of this juſt now. Vour 
ſituation is become too critical to permit 
me to dwell upon theſe ſorts of topicks. 
And yet this is but an offefed levity with 
me. My heart, as 1 have heretofore 
ſaid, is a ſincere ſharer in all your diſ- 

treſſes. My ſun-ſhine darts but through 


a drizly cloud. My eye, were you fo {ee 


it, when it ſeems to you ſo g/addened, as 
you mentioned in a former, is more than 
ready to overflow, even at the very paſ- 
ſages perhaps upon which you impute 
to me the arch of exultetion. 
But now the unheard cf cruelty and 
rverſeneſs of ſome of your friends; 
| Alain ] ſhould ſay—I am always 
lundering thus !] the as ſtrange deter- 
minedneſs of others; your prefent quar- 
rel with Lovelace; and your approach- 


ing interview with Solmes, from which 


you are right to apprehend a great deal; 
are ſuch confiderable circumſtances in 

your ſtory, that it is fit they thould en- 
groſs all my attention. 


* 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; © 
| 


Lou aſk me to adviſe you how to be. 
have upon Solmes's viſit. I can for 
my life. I know they expect a great deat 
from it: you had not elſe had your log 


day complied with. All 1 will fayi 


that if Solmes cannot be prevailed for 
ndw, that Lovelace has ſo much offended 
you, he never will. When the inter. 
view is over, I doubt not but that I ſhall 
have reaſon to ſay, that all you did, that 
all you ſaid, was right, and could not be 
better: yet, if I don't think fo, I won't 
fay ſo; that I promiſe you. 

Only let me adviſe you to pull up a 
ſpirit, even to your uncle, if there be 
occaſion. Reſent the vile and foolith 
treatment you meet with, in which he 
hs taken ſo large aſhare, and make him 
aſhamed, of it, if you can, 

I know not, upon recollection, but 
this interview may be a good thing for 
you, however deſigned. For when 
Solmes ſees (if that be to be ſo) that it 
is impoſſible he ſhould ſucceed with you; 
and your relations ſee it too; the one 
muſt, I think, recede, and the other 
come to terms with you, upon offers, that 
it is my opinion, will go hard enough 
with you to comply with; when the fl 
harder are diſpenſed with, 

There are ſeveral paſſages in your laſt 
letters, as well as in your former, which 
authoriſe me to ſay this. But it would 
be unſeaſonable to touch this ſubject 
further juſt now, 

But, upon the whole, I have no pa- 
tience to fee you thus made the ſport of 
your brother's and ſiſter's cruelty : for 


u hat, afier /o muck fteadineſs on your part, 


in /o many trials, can be their hope? I. 
eept indeed it be to drive you to extremiy, 
and to ruin you in the inen of your undies, 
as well as father. 

I urge you by all means to ſend but of 
their reach all the letters and papers 
you would not have thein ſee, Me- 
thinks, I wonld wiſh you to depoſit likes 
wiſe a parcel of cloaths, linen, and the 
like, betore your interview with Solmes; 
leſt you thould not have an opportunity 
for it afterwards. Robin ſhall fetch it 
away on the firſt orders, by day or by 
night. ; 
lam in hopes ta procure fram my wo- 
ther, if things come to extremity, leave 
tor you to be privately with us. 

1 will condition to be good-humoured, 
and even kind, to HER favourite, if ſhe 
will thew me an indulgence that ſhall 
make me ſerviceable to MINE. 

This alternative has been a good while 


in my head. But as your toolith unc le 


has to ſtrangely attached my or. 
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their views, I cannot promiſe that I ſhall 1 


ceed as L wiſh, | 
2 not abſolutely deſpair, however, 
What though the contention will be be- 
tween woman and woman ? I fancy I ſhall 
be able to manage it, by the help of a 
little female perſeverance. Your quarrel 
with Lovelace, it it continue, will ſtrength- 
en my hands. - And the offers you made 
in your anſwer to your uncle Harlowe's 
letter of Sunday night laſt, duly dwelt 
len, muſt ad! force to my pleas. 
depend upon your forgiveneſs of all 
the perhaps unſeaſonable flippancies of 
your naturally too lively, yet moſt ſin- 
cerely ſympathizing, AxNA Hows. 


LETTER XXIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. | 


| FRIDAY, MARCH gt. 
1 have very kindly accounted for 
your ſilence. People in misfor- 
tune are always in doubt. They are too 
aht to turn even unavoidable accidents 
into flights and neglects ; eſpecially in 
thoſe whoſe ſavourablè opinion they wiſh 
to preſerve, 
am ſure I ought evermore to exempt 
my Anna Howe from the ſuppoſed poſ- 
ſibility of her becoming one of thoſe who 
baſk only in the ſunſhine of a friend: 
but, nevertheleſs, her friendſhip is too 
precious to "me, not to doubt my own 


merits on the one hand, and not to be | 


_— for the preſervation of it, on the 
other. 

You ſo generouſly give me liberty to 
chide you, that I am afraid of taking it, 
becauſe 1 could ſooner miſtruſt my own 
judgment, than that of a beloved friend, 
whoſe ingenuouſneſs in acknowledging 
an imputed error ſeems to ſet her above 
the commiſſion of a wzlful one. This 
makes me half-afraid to aſk you, if you 
think you are not too cruel, t o ungene- 
Tous (hall I ſay ? in your behaviour to a 
man who loves you ſo dearly, and is ſo 
worthy and ſo ſincere a man ? | 

Only it is by You, or 1 ſhould be 
aſhamed to be outdone in that true mag- 
nammity, which makes one thankful 
for the wounds given by a true friend. 
1 believe | was guilty of a petulance 
which nothing but my uneaſy ſituation 
can excuſe; if tat can. I am almoſt 
efraid to beg of you, and yet I repeat- 
edly do, to give way to that charming 
ſpirit, whenever it riſes to your pen, 
which ſmiles, yet goes to the quick of 
wy fault, What patient ſhall be afraid 


of a probe in ſv delicate a hand 1 ſay, | 


| 


very reaſon, reſtrain it. For the ed 
may be taken off, if it does not 

the ſubject of its raillery wince a little. 
Permitted or defired ſatire may be apt, in 
a generous ſatiriſt, mending as it rallies, 
to turn too ſoon into panegyrick. Yours 
is intended to inſtruct ; and though it/ 
bites, it pleaſes at the ſame time: no fear 
of a wound's wrankling or feſtering by 
ſo delicate a point as you carry; not en- 
venomed by perſonality, not intending to 
expiſe, or ridicule, or exaſperate. Ihe 
moſt admired of our moderns know no- 
thing of this art: why? Becauſe it muft 
be founded in good-nature, and direct- 
ed by a right heart. The man, not the 
fault, is generally the ſubject of their ſa- 
tire: and were it to be juſt, how ſhould 
it be , /; how ſhould it anſwer any 
good purpoſe; when every gaſh (for 
their weapon is a broad-ſwprd, not a 
lancet) lets in the air of public ridicule, 
and exaſperates where it ſhould heal ? 
Spare me not therefore becauſe I am 
your friends. For that very reaſon ſpare 
me not. I may feel your edge, fine as 


your end if 1 were not; but after the 
firſt ſenſibility, (as I have ſaid more than 
once before) I will love you the better, 
and my amended heart ſhall be all yours ; 
and it will then be more' worthy to be 
yours. | | 
Vor have taught me what to ſay to, 
and what to think of, Mr. Lovelace. 
You have, by agreeable anticipatien, 
let me know how it is probable he wyll 
apply to me to be excuſed. I will lay 


the occaſion, if he do apply, that 1 may 


time; and when it cannot, that I may 
receive your correction, or approbation, 
as I may happen to merit either. Ouly 
one thing mult be allowed for me; that 


be forced to ſteer, I muſt be conſidered 


Tolt to and fro by the high wihds of 
paſſionate controul, (and, as I think, 
unſeaſonable ſeverity) 1 behold the = 
fired port, the le late, into which 
— fain er bt am kept off by 
the foaming billows of a brother's and 
ſiſter's envy, and by the raging winds 
of a ſuppoſed invaded authority ; while 
I 'fee in Lovelace, the rocks on one 
hand, and in Solmes, the funds on the 
other; and tremble, leſt I ſhould ſplit 
upon the former, or ſtrike upon the 
latter. | | 


I am almoſt afraid to pray you to give - 
way to it, for fear you ſhould, for that 
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every thing before you that ſhall paſs on 


take your advice, when it can come in 


whatever courſe I ſhall be permitted or 


as a perſon out of her own direction. 
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charming hope do you bid me aſpire, if 


caſe, ſhe 
Iwill do nothing but by her orders, and 


things come to extremity | I will not, as 
you caution-me, too much depend up- 
on your ſuccefs with your mother in my 


Favour; for I weil know her high no- 


tions of implicit duty in a child: but 
yet I will lope too; becauſe her ſeaſon- 
able protection may ſave me perhaps 
fram' a greater raſhneſs. And in this 
all d rect me in all my ways; 


by her advice and yours; not ſee any- 
body; not write to any-body ; nor ſhall 


any living ſoul, but by her direction and 


yours, know where 1 am. In any cot- 
tage place me, I will never ſtir out, 


. unleſs, diſguiſed as your ſervant, I am 


now-and-then permitted an. evening 
walk with you ; and this private pro- 


_ eeQtionto be granted for no louger time 


than till my coulin Morden comes; 
; which, as 1 hope, cannot be long. 
I am afraid I mult net venture to take 
the hint you give me, to _—__ ſome of 
my clonhs ; although I will ſome of my 
linen, as well as papers. 


I will tell you why—Betty had for 
. ſome time been, very curious about my 


wardrobe, whenever 1 took out any of 
my things before her. 
- "Obſerving this, 1 once, on taking one 
of my garden-airings, left my keys in 
the locks; and on my return ſurprized 
the creature with her hand upon the 
keys, as if ſhutting the door. 
She was confounded at my ſudden 


| coming back. I took no notice; but, on 


. her retiring, 1 found my cloaths were 
not in the uſual order. 

I doubted not, upon this, that her 
-eurioſity was owing to the orders ſhe 


55 Had received; and being afraid they 


wauld abridge me of my arings, if their 
. ſuſpicions were not obviated, it has ever 


5 ſince been my cuſtom (among other con- 
trivances) not only to leave my keys in 


the locks; but tov. employ the wench 
now-and-then in taking-out my cloaths, 


-Mit by ſuit, on pretence of their being 


rumpled or creaſed, and te ſee that the 
fiowered tilver ſuit did not, tarniſh ; 
ſometimes declaredly to give myſelt 


employment, having little elſe to do: 


with which employment (ſuperadded 


to the delight taken by the low as well 


as by the high ct our ſex in ſceing fine 
cloaths) ſhe teemed always, I thought, 
as weil pleaſed as rf it anſwered one o 
the otfices ſhe had in charge. . 8 
To this, and to the confidence they 
have in a ſpy ſo diligent, and to their 
knowing, that I have not one confidante 


— 
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ments towards going away) t 


* 


in a family in which nevertheleſs I be 
lie ve every ſervant loves mie; nor — 
9 to make one; 1 ſuppoſe, 1 
owe the freedom I enjoy of my airings: 
and perhaps .(finding I make no move. 
the more ſecure, that I ſhall ns Fo 
prevailed upon to comply with their 
meaſures. Since they —_ think, that 
otherwiſe, they give me rovocation 
enough to take ſome — in order 
to free myſelſ from a treatment ſo dif. 
graceful j and which [God forgive me, 
if L judge amiſs!] I an afraid my bro. 


ther and ſiſter would not be ſorry to drive 
me to take . 


If therefore ſuch a ſtep ſhould become 
neceſſary, (which I yet hope will not) 
I muſt be contented to go away withthe 
cloaths I ſhall have on at the time. My 


cuſtom to be dreſſed for the day, as ſoon 
as breakfaſt is over, when 1 have 9 


houſhold employments to prevent me, 
will make ſuch a ſtep (if I am forced to 
take it) leſs ſuſpected. And the linen 
I ſhall depoſit, in purſuance of your 
kind hint, cannot be miſſed. 

This cuſtom, although a priſoner (a 
I may too truly ſay) and neither viſiied 
nor viſiting, I continue. We ove to 
ourſelves, and to our ſex, you know, 
to be always neat; and never to be ſur. 
es in a way we ſhould be pained to 

ſeen in. I Y 

Beſides, people in adverſity (which is 
the ſtate of trial of every good quality) 
ſhould endeavour to preſerve laudable 
cuſtoms, that, if ſunſhine return, they 
may not be loſers by their trial. 

Does it not, moreover, manifeſt a 


firmneſs of mind, in an unhappy perſon, 


to keep hope alive? To hope for better 
days, is half to deſerve them: for could 
we have juſt ground for ſuch a hope, if 
we did not reſolve to deſerve what that 
hope'bids us _ to ?—T hen who ſhall 


betriend a perſon who forſakes herſelf? 


Theſe are reflections by which I ſome- 
times endeavour to ſupport myſelf. 
I know you don't deſpiſe my on 
airs, although (with a view no doubt 
to irradiate my mind in my misfortunes) 
you rally me upon them. Every - bod) 
has not your talent of introducing ſe- 
rious and important leſſons, in ſuch a 
happy manner as at once to delight and 
inſtruct. . 2 

What a multitude of contrivances 
may not young people fall upon, if the 
mind be not engaged by acts of kiud- 


- neſs and condefcenſfion i I am not 


by my friends of late as 1 always uſed 
their {ervants. . e 
When 
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When I was entruſted with the fa- 
mily-management, 1 always found it 
right, as well in policy as generoſity, to 
repoſe a truſt in them. Not to ſeem to 
expe& or depend upon juſtice from 
them, is in a manner to bid them take 
opportunities, whenever they offer, to be 


unjuſt. 8 

Mr. Solmes (to expatiate a little on 
this low, but not unuſeful ſubject) in 
his more trifling ſolicitudes, would have 
had a ſorry key-keeper in me, Were 
I miſtreſs of a family, I would not either 
take to myſelf, or give to ſeryants, the 

in of keeping thoſe I had reaſon to 
faſpect. People low in ſtation hav 
often minds not ſordid. Nay, I hav 
ſometimes thought, that (even take 
number for number) there are more 
tn;ſt low people, than honefl high. In 
the one, honeſty is their ci pride. In 
the other, love of power, of grandeur, 
of pleaſure, miflead ; and that and their 


| 


ambition induce a paramount pride, - 


which too often ſwallows up the more 
laudable one. | | 
Many of the former would ſcorn to 
deceive a confidence. But I have ſeen, 
among the moſt ignorant of their claſs, 
a ſuſceptibility of reſentment, if their 
honeſty has been ſuſpected: and have 


more than once been forced to put a 
ſervant 7:ght, whom I have heard ſay, 
Thar, although the valued herſelf upon 


her koneſly, no maſter or miſtreſs ſhould 
ſuſpect her for nothing, ' 

How far has the compariſon I had in 
my head, between my friends treatment 
of me, and my treatment of their er- 
vants, carried me !—But we always al- 
lowed ourſelves to expatiate on ſuch 
ſubje ts, whether low or high, as might 
tend to enlarge our minds, or mend our 


management, whether notional or prac- 
tical, and whether ſuch expatiating re- 
ipected our preſent or might reſpect | 


our probable future ſituations. 
What I was principally: leading to, 


was to tell you, how ingenious I am in 


my contrivances and pretences to blind 
my 1 and to take off the jea- 
louſy of her principals on my going 
down ſo often into the garden and poul- 


try-yarck People ſuſpicioufly treated 


are never I believe at a loſs for inven- 
tion. | . 


my bantams or pheaſants or the caſcade 
divert me ; the former, by their inſpi- 
ting livelineſs; the latter, more ſo- 
lemly, by it's. echoing dathings, and 
bolow murmurs,—Sometimes 


. 


Sometimes I want arr, and am ö 
ter the moment 1 am out of my 
chamber Sometimes ſpirits ; and then 


kolnude N 


N 
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is of all things my wiſh; and the awful 
flence- of the night, the ſpangled. ele- 


— — — 
— 


ment, and the riling and ſetting ſun, 


how promotive of ' contemplation — 
Sometimes, when I intend nothing, and 
expect no letters, I am officious to take 


Betty with me; and at others, beſpeak” | 


her attendance, when I Know ſhe is 
otherwiſe employed, and cannot give it 


me. 
Theſe more capital artifices I branch 


out into leſſer ones, without number. 
Yet all have net only the face of truth, 
but are real truth; although not my 

rincipal motive. How prompt a thing 
is will — What impediments does dhe 
furniſh \—How ſwiftly, through every 
difficulty, do we move with the one! 
How tardily with the other Every 
trifling obſtruction weighing us down, 


as if lead were faſtened to our feet! 


 FAIDAY MORNING, ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 


I Have already made up my parcel 
of linen. My heart ached all the time 1 


was employed about it; and ſtill aches, _ 


at the thoughts of it's being a neceſſary 
precaution. 3 
When the parcel comes to your hands, 


as I hope it ſafely will, you will be pleaſ⸗ 
ed to open it. You will find in it two 


? 


parcels ſealed up; one of which cons 
tains the letters you have not yet ſeen, 
being thoſe written ſince I left you: in 
the other are all the letters a copies 
of letters that have paſſed between you 
and me fince I was laft with you; with 
ſome other papers on ſubjects ſo much 
above me, that I cannot wiſh them to 
be ſeen by any-budy whoſe indulgence 
J am not ſo ſure of, as I am of yours. 
If my judgment ripen with my years, 
perhaps I nay review them. 2 
Mrs. Norton wded to ſay, from her 


reverend father, that youth was the tune | 


of life for imagination and fancy to work 
in: then, were a writer, to lay by his 
works till riper years and experience ſhould 
direct the fire rather io glow, than to 
flame out ; ſomething between both might 
perhaps be produced that would not 
diſpleaſe a judicious eye. ' 
In a third divifon folded up ſeparate- 
ly, are all Mr. Lovelace” Jelters writ- 
ten to me ſiuce he was forbidden this 
houſe, and copies of my anſwers to them. 
I expett that you will breuk the feals 
of this parcel, -and-when.,yow have pe- 
ruſed them all, give me your free opi - 
nion of my condutt. 
By the way, hot a line from that man 
— Not one lines !— Weduneſday 1 depolit᷑. 
ed mine. N. femained there ow Wed- 


neſday 
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neſday night. What time it was taken 
away veſterday I cannot tell: for I did 
not concern myſelf about it till towards 
night; and then it was not there. No 
return at ten this day. I ſuppoſe he is 
as much out of humour, as I.—With all 
my heart! . 
He may be mean enough perhaps, if 
ever | ſhould put it into his power, to 
avenge himſelf for the trouble he has 
had with me. But that now, I dare ſay, 
I never ſhalk | 
I ſee what a ſort of man the encroach- 
er is. And I hope ve are equally ſick 
of one another.— My heart is vexedly 
eaſy, if I may ſo deſcribe it.—Vexedly— 
becauſe of the apprehended interview 
with Solmes, and the conſequences it 
may be attended with: or elfe I ſhould 
be quite eaſy ; for why ? I have not de- 
feroed the uſage I receive : and could I 
be rid of Solmes, as I preſume 1 am of 
Lovelace, therr influence over my fa- 
ther, mother, and uncles, againſt me, 
could not hold. : by 
The five guineas tied up in one cor- 
ner of a handkerchiet under the linen, 
I beg you will let paſs as an acknow- 
ledgment for the trouble J give your 
truſty ſervant. You muſt not chide me 
for this. You know I cannat be eaſy 
uuleſs I have my way in theſe little mat- 
ters. 5 
I was going to put up what litile mo- 
ney I have, and ſome of my ornaments; 
but they are portable, and I cannot for- 
get them. Beſides, ſhould they (ſuſ- 
Ting me) defire to ſee any of the 
jewels, and were I nut able to produce 
them, it would amount to a demonſtra— 
tion of an intention which would have 
a guilty appearance to them. 


FRIDAY, ONE O'CLOCK, IN THE WOOD 
HOUSE. 

No letter yet from this man! I have 
Inckily depolited my parcel, and have 
your letter of laſt night. 
takes this without the parcel, pray let 
him return immediately for it. But he 
cannot miſs it, I think; and muſt eon- 
clude that it is put there for him to 
take away. You may believe, from the 
gontents of yours, that I ſhall imme- 
diatcly write again. 

CLaRrissa HARkLOWE, 


LETTER XXV. 


Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


THURSDAY NIGHT, MARCH 30. 


HE fruits of my enquiry after your 
abqminablewreteh's b 


of his villainous paws. 


If Robert 


viour and | 


HARLOW E; 


baſeneſs at the paltry alehouſe, which 
he calls an inn, prepare to hear. | 

Wrens and ſparrows are not too ig. 
noble a quarry for this villainous gol. 


' hawk !—His aſſiduities; his watchings; 


his 14 riſques; the inclement weg. 
ther he journeys in; muſt not be all 
placed to your account. He has oppor. 
tunities of making every-thing light to 
him of that fort. | A ſweet pretty girl 
I am told—Innocent till he went thither 
Now (Ah! poor girl) Who knows 
what ? | 
But juſt turned of ſeventeen !—His 


friend and brother rake, (a man of hu. 


mour and intrigue) as I am told, to 
ſhare the ſocial bottle with. And ſome. 
times another diſguiſed rake or two, No 
ſorrow comes near their hearts. Be 
not diſturbed, my dear, at his kearſe. 
nefſes His pretty Betſey, his roſebud, 
as the vile wretch calls her, can hear all 
he ſays. 

He is very fond of her. They fay 
ſhe is innocent even yet—Her father, 
her grandfather, believe her to be ſo. 
He is to fortune her out.to a young lo- 
ver!—Ah! the poor young lover! 
Ah! the pohr ſimple girl! 

Mr. Hickman tells me, that he heard 
in town, that he uſed to be often at plays, 
and at the opera, with women ; and 


every time with a different one—Ah! 


my ſweet friend But I hope he is no. 
thing to you, if all this were truth—But 
this intelligence, in relation to this poor 
girl, will do his buſinels, if you had been 
ever ſo good friends before. 
A vile wretch! Cannot ſuch purity 
in purſuit, in view, reſtrain him? But 
I leave him to you !—There can be no 
hope of him. More of a fool, than of 
ſuch a man. Yet I wiſh 1 may be able 
to ſnatch the poor young creature out 
I have laid 2 
ſcheme to do ſo ; it indeed the be hither- 
to innocent and heart-free. 4 
He appears to the people as a mili- 


tary man, in diſguiſe, ſecreting himſel 


on account of a duel tought in town; 
the adverſary's life in ſuſpence. They 
believe he is a great man, His friend 
aſſes for an interior officer; upon 3 
Foot of freedom with him. He, ac. 
companied by a third man, who is 3 
fort ot ſubordinate companion to the 
ſecond. . The wretch himſelf with but 

one ſervant. IH 
O my dear! How pleaſantly can itſe 
devils, as I muſt call them, paſs theic 
time, while our gentle boſoms heave 
with pity for their $uppoſed ſufferings 

for us! 2 
1 0 ann 
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1 Have ſent for this girl and her fa. 
ther; and am juſt now informed, that 
{ ſhall ſee them. I will ſift them tho- 
roughly. I ſhall ſoon find out ſuch a 
limple thing as this, if he has not cor- 
rapted her already—And if he has, I 
ſhall ſoon find that ont too. If more 
art than nature appears either in her or 
her father, I ſhall give them both up— 
But depend upon it, the girl's undone. 
- He is ſaid to be fond of her. He 
places her at the upper-end of his table. 
He ſets her- a-prattling. He keeps his 
friend at a diſtance from her. She prates 
away. He admires for nature all ſhe 


ſays. Once was heard to call her 


© Charming little creature !' An hun- 
dred has he called fo, no doubt. He puts 


her upon ſinging. He praiſes her wild 


note._-O, my dear, the girl's undone! 
—muſt be undone! — The man, you 
know, is LOVELACE. 

Let them bring Wyerley to you, if 
they will have you married—Any-body 


but Solines and Lovelace be yours !— 


So adviſes your ANNA Howe. 

My deareſt friend, conſider this ale- 
houſe as his garriſon; him as an 
enemy: his brother-rakes as his aſ- 
liſtants and abettors. Would not your 
brother, would not your uncles, 
tremble, it they knew how near them 
he 1s, as they paſs to and fro ?—lI am 
told, he is reſolved you ſhall not be 
carried to your uncle Antony's.— 
What can vou do, with or without fuch 
an enterprizing— Fill up the 
blank 1 leave. I cannot find a word 
bad enough. 


EET TER SEVE.. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
Howe. 


FRIDAY, THREE O'CLOCK. 

OU incenſe, alarm, and terrify me, 

at the ſame. time—Haſten, my 

deareit friend, haſten to me, what fur- 

ther intelligence you can gather about 
this vileſt of men. 

But never talk of innocence, of ſim- 
plicity, and this unhappy girl, together ! 
Mult ſhe not know, that ſuch a man as 
that, dignified in his very aſpect ; and 
no dilguiſe able to conceal his being of 
condition ; muſt mean too much, when 
he places her at the upper-end of his 
table, and calls her by ſuch tender 
names? Would a girl, modeſt as ſimple, 
above ſeventeen, be ſet a ſinging at the 
Pleaſure of ſich a man as that > A ſtran- 
ger, and profeſledly in diſguiſe! Would 

0. 41. | 


her father and grandmother, if honeſt 
people, and careful of their ſimple girl, 
permit ſuch freedoms ? | 

Keep has friend at diſtance from her |— 
To be lure his deſigns are villainous, if 
they have not been already effected. 

Warn, my dear, if not teo late, the 
unthinking father, of his child's danger. 
There cannot be a father in the world, 
who would ſell his child's virtue. No 
mother !-— The poor thing 

I long to hear the reſult of your in- 
telligence. You ſhall /ee the ſimple crea- 
ture, you tell me.—Let me know what 
ſort of a girl the is.— A ſweet pretty 
« girl P you fay. A ſweet pretty girl, my 


dear!—They are {weet pretty words 


from your pen. But are they yours or 
his of her ?—lf ſhe be ſo ſimple, if ſhe 
have eaſe and nature in her manner, in 
her ſpeech, and warbles prettily her 
wild notes, why, ſuch a girl as that muit 
engage ſuch a profligate wretch, (as now 
indeed I doubt this man is) accultomed, 
perhaps, to town women, and their con- 
fident ways—Muſt deeply and for a long 
ſeaſon engage him: ſince perhaps when 
her innocence is departed, ſhe will en- 
deavour by art to ſupply the loſs of the 
natural charms which now engage him. 

Fine hopes of ſuch a wretch's refor- 
mation ! I would not, my dear, for the 
world have any.thing to ſav — But 1 
need not make reſolutions. 
opened, nor will I open, his letter.—A 


ſycophant creature !—Wih his hoarſe- 


nelſes—got perhaps by a midnight re- 
vel, ſinging to his wild-note finger, and 
only increaſed in the coppice ! 

To be already on a foot!—In kts eſ- 
teem, I mean: for myſelf, I deſpiſe 
him. I hate myſelf almoſt for writing 
ſo much about , and of ſuch a fim- 
pleton as is feet pretty girl as you call 
her: but no one can be either ſweet or 
pretty, that is not modeſt, that is not 
virtuous. 

And now, my dear, I will tell you, 
how I came to put you upon this en- 
quiry.. 

This vile Joſeph Leman had given a 
hint to Betty, and the to me, as if Love- 
lace would be found out to be a very bad 
man, at a place where he had been late- 
ly ſeen in diſguiſe. But he would fee 
further, he ſaid, before he told her 
more; and ſhe prom ſed ter., in hope 
to get at further intelligence. I thought 
it could be no harm, to get you to in- 
form yourſelf, and me, of what could 
be gathered. And now I fee, his ene- 
mies are but too well warranted in their 
reports of him: and, if the ruin of this 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


poor young creature be his aim, and if 
bo had not known her but for his viſits 
to Harlowe Place, I thall have reaſon 
to be doubly concerned for her; and 
donbly incenfed againſt fo vile a man. 

I think 1 hate him worſe than 1 do 
Solmes himſelf, 


But 4 will not add one other word 


about him; after 1 have told you, that 
] with to know, as ſoon as poffible, what 
further occurs from v+.ur enquiry. 1 
have a letter, trom him; but ſhall. not 
open it till I do: and then, if it come 
out as I dare ſay it will, | will directly 
put the letter unopened into the place | 
took it from, and never trouble myſelf 
more about him. Adieu, my deareſt 
friend. Cu. HARLOWE, 


LETTER XXVII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


FRIDAY NOON, MARCH Jt. 

USTICE obliges me to forward tins 

after my laſt on the wings ot re 
wind, as I may ſay, I really believe 
the man is innocent. Of this one accu- 
fation, I think, he muſt be acquitted; 
and lam lorry I was fo torvware in dif- 
patching ax ay wy intelligence by halves. 

I have ſeen the girl. She ſ is really a 
very pretty, a very neat, and, what is 
ſtill a greater beauty, a very innocent 
. youny creature, He who could have 
TNned (uch an undetgning home- bred, 
mult have been indeed internally wick- 
ed. Her father is an honeſt tmple man; 
entirely ſatished with lis chitd, and with 
her new acquaintance, 

Lb am aimoſt afraid for your heart, 
when | te!l you, that Ind, now | have 
got to the hottem of this enquiry, fonie- 
thing noble come out in this Lovelace's 
tavour. 

The girl is to be married next week ; 
and this promoted and bronett about 
by him. He is refolved, her father 


lays, to make one couple happy, and. 


withes he could take more ſo. \ There's 
for yon, my dran!] And having taken a 
liking alto tothe young flow whom ſhe 

rofeſſes to love, he has given her an 
. e er. pounds: the grandmother ac- 

tually has it in her hands, to anſwer to 
the like ſum given to the youth by one 
ot his own rciatiuns. While Mr. Love- 
lace's companion, attract. d by the-ex- 
dmple, has given twenty-five guineas to 
the tather, who is poor, towards cloaths 
to equip the pretty ruſtick, 


Mr. Lovelace and his friend, the 


pour man lays, when they firſt came to 


——=__—_—- 
his houſe, affectéd to appear as ons 
of low degree ; but now he knows 8 
(but mentioned it in confidence) to be 
Colonel Barrow, the other Captain 
Sloane. The colonel'he owns was at 
hrit very ſweet upon his girl; but vpon 
her grandmother's begging of him to 
fpare her innocence, he vowed, that he 
never would ofter any-thing but good 
counfel to her. He kept his word; and 
the preity fool acknowledged, that ſhe 
never could have been better inſtructed 
by the miniſter himſelf from the Bible. 
book !—The girl pteaſed me fo well, that 
I made her vilit to me worth her while. 

But what, my dcar, will become of us 
now ?—Lovelace not only reformed, but 
turned preacher !—What will become 
of us now? Why, my ſweet friend, 


your genero ty is now engaged in his 


favour !—Fie upon this generofity! ! 
think in my heart, that it does as much 
miſchief to the nuble-minded, as love to 
the ignobler. What before was only 
a conditional (thing, 1 am now afraid will 
turn to /hing unconditional. | 

I could not endure to change my in- 
vective into panegyrick all at once, and 
ſo toon, We, or {uch as I ai leaſt, love 
to keep ourſelves in countenance for a 
raſſi mdgment, even when we know it 
to be raſh. Every-budy has not your 
generoſity in confeſſing a miſtake. It 
requires a greainels of ſoul frankly to 
do it. So 1 made ſtil} farther enquiry 
after his life and manners, and behavi- 
our there, in hopes to find ſomething 
bad: but all unitorm! 

Upon the whele, Mr. Lovelace comes 
out with ſo much advantage from this 
enquiry, that were there the leaſt room 
tor it, 1 ſhould fulpect the whole to be 
a plot ſet on foot to waſh a blackamore whilt 
Adieu, my dear. ANNA Howe, 


LETTER XXVIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS 
HOWE, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 
1 cenſures do indeed ſubject 
themſelves to the charge of van- 
ablenets and inconfiltency in judgment: 
and fo they oght; for it yon, even ycu, 
my dear, were ſo loth to own a miſtake, 
as in the inſtance before us you pretend 
you were, 1 believe 1 ſhould not have 
loved you ſo well as I really do love 
vou. Nor could you, in that caſe, have 
ſo frankly thrown the reflection I hint 
at upon yourſelf, had not your mind 
been one of the moſt ingenuous that ever 
woman boaſted. ; 
Mr. Lovelace 


Mr. Lovelace has faults enow to de- 
ſerve very ſevere cenſure, although he 
be not guilty of this. If I were upon 
ſuch terms with him as he could wiſh 
me to be, I ſhould give him a hint, that 
this treacherous Joſeph Leman cannot 
be ſo muca attached to him, as perhaps 
he thinks him to be, If he were, he 
would not have been ſo ready to report 
to his diſadvantage (and to Betty Barnes 
too) this flight affair of the pretty ruſ- 
tick. Joſeph has engaged Betty to ſe- 
crely; promiſing to let her, and her 
vonng maſter too, know more, when 
he knows the whole of tne matter: and 

's hinders her from mentioning it, as 
wwe 1s nevertheleſs agog to do, to my 
lifter or brother. And then the does 
not chuſe to diſoblige Joſeph; for al- 
though the pretends to look above him, 
ſhe I ſtens, I believe, to ſome leve- 
tories he tells her. 

Women Raving it not in their power 
to hegin a courtſhip, ſome of them very 
frequently, I believe, lend an ear where 
their hearts incline not. 

But to fay no more of theſe low peo- 
ple, neither of whom 1 think tolerably 
of ; | mult needs own, that as I ſhould 
lor ever have deſpiſed this man, had he 
been capable of ſuch a vile intrigue in 
his wiy to Harlowe Place, and as I be- 
1eved he was capable of it, it has indeed 
[lown it has] proportionably engaged 
my generoſity, as you call it, in his fa- 
Your: perhaps more than I may have rea- 
/on to wnſh it had. And, rally me as you 
will, pray tell me fairly, my dear, 
would it not have had ſuch an eftect 
pon vou? ö 

Then the cal generoſity of the aft.— 
[ proteſt, my beloved friend, if he would 
be good for the reſt of his life from this 
ume, | would forgive him a great many 
of his paſt errors, were it only tor the 
iemonſtration he has given in this, that 
lie 18 capable of fo good and bountiful a 
manner of thinking. 

Von may. believe I made no ſcruple 
to ohen his letter, after the receipt of 
your ſecond on this ſubject: nor ſhall I 
vt anſwering it, as I have no reaſon to 
nuch fault with it.—An article in his fa- 
your, procured him, however, fo much 
tie eater (I muſt own) by way of amends 
tr the undue diſpleature I took againſt 
wn; thongh he knows it not. 

It is lucky enough that this matter 
was cleared up to me by your friendly 
dilizeace ſo ſoon: for had 1 written be- 
net was, it would have been to rein- 
torce my dilmiſſion of him; and per- 
dps I ſhould have mentioned the very 
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motive; for it affected me more than l 
think it ought: and then, What an ad- 
vantage would that have given him, 
when he conld have cleared up the mat 
ter ſo happily for himſelf! 


When I ſend you this letter of his, you 


will fee how very humble he is: what 
acknowled Tments of natural impatience; 
what confeſſion of taults, as you prog- 
noſticated. 

A very different appearance, I muſt 
own, all theſe make, now the-ftory of 
the pretty ruſtick is cleared up, to what 
they would have made, had it not. 

You will ſee how he accounts to me, 
That he could not, by reafon of indiſ- 
palition, come for my letter in perſon : 
and the forward creature labours the 
point, as if he thought I ſhould be un- 
eaſy that he did not. I am indeed forry 
he thould be ill on my account; and I 
will allow, that the ſuſpence he has been 
in for ſome time paſt, muſt have been 
vexatious enough to ſo impatient a 
ſpirit. But all is owing originally to 
himfelf. 

You will find him (in the preſumption 
of being forgiven) tull of contrivances 
and expedients for my eſcaping the 
threatened compulſion. | 

I have always faid, that next to being 
without fault is the acknowledgment of 
a fault; ſince no amendment can be ex- 
pected where an error 1s defended: but 

ou will ſee in this very letter, an 
8 even in his ſubmiſſions. 
"Tis true, I know not where to find 
fault as to the expreſſion; yet cannot I 
be ſatisfied, that his humility zs humi- 
lity; or even an humility upon ſuch 
conviction as one ſhould be pleaſed with. 

To be ſure he is far from being a po- 
lite man: yet is not directly and cha- 


ratteriſtically, as I may ſay, unpolite. 


But /is is ſuch a ſort of politeneſs, as 
has by a careleſsneſs founded on very 
early indulgence, and perhaps on too 
much ſucceſs in riper years, and an are 
rozance built upon both, grown into 
afſſuredneſs, and of courſe, as 1 may 


- fay, into indelicacy. 1 
The diſtance you recommend at which - 


to keep theſe men, is certainly right in 
the main: familiarity deſtroys reve- 
rence; but with whom ?—Not with 
thoſe, ſurely, who are prudent, grate- 
ful, and generous. 

But it is very difficult for perſons, 
who would avoid running into one ex- 
treme, to keep clear of another. Hence 
Mr. Lovelace, perhaps, thinks it the 
mark of a great ſpirit to humour his 
pride, though at the expence of his po. 
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liteneſs: but can the man be a yes | 


man, who knows not how to make ſuc 
diſtinctions as a perſon of but moderate 
parts cannot miſs ? 

He complains heavily. of my readineſs 
to take mortal offence- at him, and to 
diſmiſs him for ever: it is a /g, con- 
duct, he ſays, he muſt be frank enough to 
tell me; a conduct that muſt be very far 
from contributing to allay his apprehenſi- 
nosof the poſſibility that I may be proſe- 
cuted into my relations meaſures in be- 
half of Mr. Solmes. 

Vou will fee how he puts his preſent 
and his future happineſs, with regard to 
both worlds, entirely upon me. The 
ardour with which he vows and promiſes, 
1 think the heart only can dictate: how 
elſe can one gueſs at a man's heart? 

You will alſo fee, that he has already 
heard of the interview I am to have with 
Mr. Solmes; and with what vehemence 
and anguiſh he expreſſes himſelf on the 
occaſion.— I intend to take proper no- 
tice of the ignoble means he ſtoops to, 
to come at his early intelligence out ot 
our family. If perſons pretending to 
principle bear not their feſtimiony againſt 
unprincipled actions, whatcheck can they 
have ? 

You will ſee, how paſſionately he 
preſſes me to oblige him with a few lines, 
be fore the interview between Mr. Solmes 
und me take place, (it, as he ſays, it 
muſt take place) to confirm his hope, that 
i have no view, in my preſent diſplea— 
ſure againſt Ain, to give encouragement 
to Solmes. An apprehenſion, he ſays, 
that he muſt be excuſed for repeating ; 
eſpecially as the interview is a favour 
granted to that man, which I have re- 
tuſed to him; tince, as he infers, were 
it not with ſuch an expectation, why 
mould my Vriends preſs it? 


! nave written; and to this effett— 
That I had never intended to write ano- 
ther line to a man, whocould take upon 
himſelf to reflect upon my tex and mv- 
ſelf, for having thought tit to make uſe 
of my own judgment. 

I tell him, That 1 have ſubmitted to 


this interview with Mr. Solmes, purely 


as an act of duty, to hew my triends, 
that I will comply with their commands 
as far.as I can; and that I hope, when 


| Mr. Solmes himſelf ſhall fee how deter- 


mined I am, he will ceaſe to profecure a 
ſuit, in which it is impoſſible he ſhould 
tucceed with my conſent... 

I aſſure him, That my averſion to Mr. 
Solmes is too ſincere to permit me to 
doubt mylelf on this occaſion. But, 

4 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


nevertheleſs, he muſt not imagine, tha 
my rejecting of Mr. Solmes is in favour 
to him. That I value my freedom and 
independency too much, if my friends 
will but leave me io my own judgment, 
to give them up to a man ſo uncontroul. 
able, and who ſhews me beforehand 
what I have to expect from him, were! 
in his power. 

I expreſs my high diſapprobation of 
the methods he — to come at what 
paſſes in a private family: the pretence 
of corrupting other people's ſervants by 
way of repriſal for the ſpies they have 


ſet upon him, I tell him is a very poor 


excuſe; and no more than an attemyt 
to juſtify one meanneſs by another, 

There is, I obſerve to him, a right 
and a wrong in every thing, let people 
put what gloſſes they pleaſe upon their 
actions. To condemn a deviation, and 
to follow it by as great a one, what, ! 
aſk him, is this, but propagating a gene- 
ral corruption? A ſtand muſt be made 
by ſomebody, turn round the evil az 
many as may, or virtue will be loſt: and 

all it not be I, a worthy mind would aſk, 
that ſhall make this ſtand ? 

I leave him to judge, whether kts be a 
worthy one, tried by this rule: and 
whether, knowing the impetuoſity of 
his own diſpoſition, and the improbabi— 
lity there is that my father and family 
will ever be reconciled to him, 1 ought 
to encourage his hopes? 

Theſe ſpots and blemiſhes, I further 
tell him, gave me not earneſtneſs enough 
for any ſake but 4s own, to wiſh him in a 
juſter and nobler train of thinking and 
acting; for that I truly deſpiſe many et 
the ways he allows himſelf in :- our minds 
are there fore infinitely different: and as 
to his profeſſions of reformation, I mult 
tell him, that profuſe acknowledgments, 
without amendment, are but to me as f 
many anticipating conceſſions, which he 
may find much eaſier to make, than either 
to defend himſelf, or amend his errors. 

I inform him, that 1 have bcen lately 
made acquainted [and ſo I have by 
Betty, and ſhe by my brother] with the 
weak and wanton airs he gives himſelt 
of declaiming againſt matrimony. | 
ſeverely reprehend him on this occaſion : 
aik him, with what view he can take ſo 
witleſs, ſo deſpicablea liberty, in which 
only the moſt abandoned of men alloy 
themſelves, and yet preſume to addre!s 
me ? | 

I tell him, That if I am obliged to g0 
to my uncle Antony's, it is not io be in. 
ferred, that I muſt therefore neceſar! 
be Mr. Solmes's wife: ſince 1 may rh 
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7 
pe ſo ſure perhaps that the ſame excep- 
tions lie ſo ſtrongly againſt my quitting a 
houſe to which I ſhall be forcibly carri- 


ed, as if 1 left my father's houſe : and, 


at the worſt, I may be able to keep them 
in ſuſpence till my couſin Morden comes, 
who will have a right to put me in poſ- 
{efion of my grandfather's eſtate, if I 
inſiſt upon it. This, I doubt, is ſome- 
what of an artifice; which can only be 
excuſabie, as it is principally deſigned 
to keep him out of miſchief. For I have 
but little hope, if carried thither, whe- 
ther ſenſible or ſenſeleſs, if I am left to 
the mercy of my brother and ſiſter, but 
they will endeavour to force the ſolemn 
obligation upon me. Otherwiſe, were 


MY 


| 


there but any proſpect of avoiding this, 


by delaying (or even by taking things to 
make me ill, if nothing elſe would do) 
till my couſin comes, I hope I ſhould not 
think of leaving even my uncle's houſe. 
For 1 ſhouu!d not know how to ſquare it 
to my own principles, 'to diſpenſe with 
the duty I owe to my father, wherever 
it hall be his will to place me. 

But while you give me the charming 
hope, that, in order to avoid one man, 
| ſhall not be under the neceſſity of 
throwing myſelf upon the friends of the 
other; I think my caſe not abſolutely 
deſperate. 


Ist not any of my family, nor hear 
from them in any way of kindneſs. This 
looks as if they themſelves expected no 
great matters trom that Tueſday's con- 
terence which makes my heart flutter 
every time I think of it. 

My uncle Antony's preſence on the 
ccaſion I do not much like: but I had 
rather meet him than my brother or ſiſ- 
ter; yet my uncle is very impetuous. I 
can't think Mr. Lovelace can be much 
more ſo; at leaſt he cannot /ook anger, as 


my uncle, with his harder features, can. 


Theſe ſea-proſpered gentlemen, as my 
uncle has often made me think, not uſed 
to any but elemental controul, and even 
ready to buffet that, bluſter often as 
violently as the winds they are accuſ- 
tomed to, be angry at. 

I believe Mr. Solmes will look as 
much like a fool as I ſhall do, if it be 
true, as my uncle Harlowe writes, and 
a> Betty often tells me, that he is as 
much afraid of ſeeing me, as I am of 
ſeeing him. 

Adieu, wy happy, thrice happy Miſs 
Howe, who have no hard terms affixed 
to your duty !—Who have nothing to 
do, but to fall in with a choice your 


mother has made for you, to which you 


have not, nor can have, a juſt objection : 
except the frowardneſs of our ſex, as 
our free cenſurers would perhaps take 
the liberty to ſay, makes it one, that the 
choice was your mother's, at firſt hand. 
Perverſe nature, we know, loves not to 


oe preſcribed to; although youth is not 


ſo well qualified, either by ſedateneſs or 


experience, to chuſe for itſelf. 


'To know your own happineſs, and that 
it is now, nor to leave it to aſter- reflection 
to look back upon the preferable paſt with 
a heavy and ſelf-accuſing heart, that 

ou did not chuſe it when you might 
— choſen it, is all that is neceſſary to 
complete your felicity And this power 

is wiſhed you by your 
| CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LE n XXIX. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 2. 

| arty. yeſterday to have acknowledg- 
ed the recept of your parcel : Robin 
tells me, that the Joſeph Leman whom 
you mention as the traitor, ſaw him. 
He was in the poultry-yard, and ſpoke 
to Robin over the bank which divides 
that from the Green Lane. What 
brings you hither, Mr. Robert? But 
I can tell, Hie away, us faſt as you 
can.“ 


No doubt but their dependence upon 


this fellow's vigilance, and upon Bet- 


ty's, leaves you more at liberty in your 
airings, than you would otherwiſe be. 
But you are the only perſon I ever heard 
of, who in ſuch circumſtances had not 
ſome faithful ſervant to truſt little offices 
to. A poet, my dear, would not have 
gone to work for an Angelica, without 
giving her her Violetta, her Cleanthe, 
her Clelia, or ſome ſuch pretty-named 
confidante—An old nurſe at the leaſt. 

I read to my mother ſeveral paſſages 
of your letters. But your laſt para- 
graph, in your yeſterday's, quite charm- 
ed her. You have won her heart by it, 
the told me. And while her fit of gra- 
titude for it laſted, I was thinking to 
make my propoſal, and to preſs it with 
all the earneſtneſs I could give it, when 
Hickman came in, making his legs, and 
ſtroking his cravat and ruffles. 

could moſt freely have ruffled him 
for it. As it was—* Sir,“ ſaid 1, *ſaw 
you not ſome of the ſervants ?—Could 
© not one of them have come in before 
you! | 

He begged pardon; looked as if he 
knew nyt whether he had beſt keep his 


ground, 
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nd, or withdraw :—till my mother, 
is faſt friend, interpoſed — Why, 
Nancy, we are not upon particu- 
£ lars. —Pray, Mr. Hickman, fit down.” 
By your le—ave, good Madam,* to 
me. You know his drawl, when his 
muſcles give him the reſpectful heſita- 
tion. ah oY 
« Aye, aye, pray fit down, honeſt 
« man, if you are weary—But by my 
© mamma, if you pleaſe. I deſire my hoop 
© may have it's full circumference. All 
« they're good fer, that I know, is to 
clean dirty ſhoes, and to keep fellows 
© at a diſtance.? 
Strange girl! cried my mother, diſ- 
pleaſed; Far with a milder turn, Aye, 
* zye, Mr. Hickman, fit down by me: 1 


have no ſuch forbidding folly in my | 


© greſs.* 

I looked ſerious; and in my heart was 
glad this ſpeech of hers was not made to 
your uncle Antony. 

My mother, with the true widow's 
freedom, would mighty prudently have 
led into the ſubject we had been upon; 


and would have read to him, I queftion 


not, that very paragraph in your letter 


which is ſo much in his favour. 


* 


7 


He was 
highly obliged to dear Miſs Harlowe, the 
would affure him; that the did ſay. 

But 1 aſked him, if he had any news 
by his laſt letters from London—A queſ- 
tion which he alwavs underitaniis to be 
a ſubjec changer; tor otherwile I never 
put it. And ſo if he be but ſilent, I am 
not angry with him that he an{wers it 
not. | 
I chuſe not to mention my propcſal 
before him, till I know how it will be 


reliſhed by my mother. Ifit be not well 


received, perhaps I may employ 4 on 
the occaſion. Yet I don't like to owe 
him an, obligation, if I could help it. 
For men who have his views in their 
heads, do ſo parade it. ſo ſtrut about, if 
a woman condeſcend to employ them in 
her affairs, that one has no patience with 
them. 

However, if I feng not an opportunity 
this day, I will make one to-morrow, 

I ſhall not open either of vour ſealed— 
up parcels, but in your preſence. I here 
is no need. Your conduct is out of all 
queſtion with me: and by the extracts 
you have given me from his letters and 
vour own, I know all that relates to the 
preſent ſituation of things between you, 

I] was going to give you a little flip- 
pant hint or two. But ſince you with to 
be thought ſuperior to all our ſex in the 


command of yourſelf; and fince indeed | 


you deſerve to be thought ſo; 1 will 


CLARISSAHARLO WE; 


—— ——_— 


ſpare you. You are, however, at times 

more than half inclined to ſpeak ont 

That you do not, is only owing to a lit. 

tle baſhful ſtruggle between you and you». 

elf, as I may ſay, When that is quite 

got over, I know you will favour me un. 
iſguiſedly with the reſult. 

1 cannot forgive your taking upon yon 
(ar ſo extravagant a rate too) to pay wy 
mother's ſervant. Indeed 1 en, and! 
will be, angry with you for it. A year', 
wages at once, well nigh! only as ua. 
koown to my mother, I make it better 
tor the ſervants according to their merits 
— How it made the. man ſtare!—Ang i; 
may be his ruin too, as far as I know. 
If he ſhould buy a ring, and marry 4 
ſorry body in the neighbourhodd «ith 
the, money, one would be loth, x 
twelvemonth hence, that the poor old 
fellow ſhould think he had reaſon to wih 
the bounty never conferred, 


1 MUST gzte you your way in theſetilings, 
you fay.—And 1 know there is no con. 
tradicting you: for you were ever put- 
tiag too great a value upon little offices 
done for you, and too little upon: the 
great ones you do for others. The ſatis. 
factꝭon you have-in doing ſo, I grant n, 
repays you. Eut why ſhould you, by 
the nobleneſs of your mind, throw re. 
re upon the reſt of the world? 

articularly upon your own family and 
upon ours too? 

If, as I have heard you ſay, it is 
good rule to give WORDS the hearing, bit 
to form our judgments of men and things by 
DEEDS ONLY; what ſhall we think of 
one, who ſecks to find palliatives in 
words, for narrowneſs of heart in the 
very perſons her dds ſo ſilently, yet . 
forcibly, reflect upon ? Why bluſh you 
not, my dear triend, fo be thus fingy- 
lar ?—When you meet with another per- 
ſon whoſe mind is like your own, then 
diſplay your excellences as you pieaſe: 
but till then, fur pity's fake, let your 
heart and your ſpirit ſuſter a little con- 
traction... 

I intended. to write but a few lines; 
chiefly to let you know, your parcels axe 
come fate. And accordingly 1 began 
in a large hand; and I am already come 
to the end of my ſecond theet. But! 
could write a quire without helitaticn 
upon a ſubject ſo copious and ſo beloved 
as 15 your praiſe.—Not for is ſingle n- 
ſtance of your generoſity; ſince 1 am 
already angry with you, for it; but for 
the benevolence exemplified in the 
whole renor of your life and a&tions; 0 
which this is but a commdn inſtance- 
Heaven 


Ml 


— . — — 


Heaven direct you, in your own arduous 
trials, is all I have room to add; and 
make you happy, as you think to be 
your oui ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER XXX. 


Ates CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


3 SUNDAY NIGFT, APRIL 2. 
Haye many new particulars to aC- 
quaint you with, that ſhew a great 

change in the behaviour of my friends 

o me, 1 did not think we had ſo mach 

art among us, as I find we have. I will 

ge thele particulars to you as they 
offered. 

All the family was at church in the 
morning. They brought good Dr. 
L-wen with them, in purſuance of a pre— 
vious invitation. 
up to defire my permiſſion to attend me 
in my own apartment, 

You may believe it was eaſily granted. 

Sa the doctor came up. 

We had a converſation of near an hour 
before dinner: butt le my ſurprize, he 
waved every-thing that would have led 
ti the {fubzect 1 ſuppoſed he wanted to 
talk about. At laſt, I aſked him, If it 
were not thought ſtrange I thould be fo 
long abſent from church ? He made me 
lom* handſome compliments upon it: 
hut ſaid, for his part, he had ever made 
It a rule, to avoid interfering in the pri- 
vite concerns of families, unlets defired 
to do ſo. 

was prodigiouſſy diſappointed : but 
(uppoſing that he was thought too Juſt 
i man to be made a judge of in this 
cauſe; 1 led no more to it: nor, when he 
was Called down to dinner, did he take 
tne leaſt notice of leaving me behind 
lM there, 

But this was not the firſt time ſince 
my conhnciment that 1 though it a hard- 
Ip not to dine below. And when I 
parted with him on the ſtairs, a tear 
would burit it's way; and he hurried 
down; his own good-natured eyes. glif- 


teninoe; for he faw'it.—Nor truited he 


M's voice, let the accent I ſuppoſe ſhould 
have diſcovered his concern; departing 
in filence, though with his uſual grace- 
tal obl gengneſs. i 

| hear, thit he praiſed me, and my 
part in the Converſation that patſed be- 
een us, To ſhew them, 1 ſuppoſe, 
tt it was not upon the intereſting ſub- 
jects which | make no doubt he was de- 
tired not to enter upon. | 

He left me ſo diſſatisfied, yet ſo per- 
p-excd with this new way of treatment, 
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And the doctor ſent - 


th. 


before me. 


4 


that I never found myſelf fo much diſ- 
concerted, and out of my train. 
But 1 was to he more ſo. This was 
to be a day of puzzle to me. Pregnant 
puzzle, if I may fo fay : for there muſt 
great meaning he behind it. | 
In the afternoon, all but my brother 
and ſiſter went to church with the good 
doctor ; who left his compliments for 
me. [I took a walk in the garden: my 
brother and ſiſter walked in it too, and 
kept me in their eye a good while, on 
purpoſe, as I thought, that I might ſee 
how gay and good-humonred they were 
together. At laſt they came down the 
walk that I was coming up, hand. in- 
hand, lover-like. : 
© Your ſervant, Miſs!'—* Your ſer- 
* vant, Sir!'—pafſed between my bro- 
ther and me. 3 
© Is it not cold- ich, ſiſter Clary?“ in 
a kinder voice than uſual, ſa'd my ſiſter, 


and ftopped.—I ſtopped and curtſeyed 


low to her half-curtſcy.—“ I think not, 
ſiſter,” fai 

She went on. I curtſeyed without re- 
turn; and proceeded, turning to my 
poultry-yard. | 

By a ſhorter turn, arm-in-arm, they 
were there before me. 

1 think, Clary,” ſaid my brother, 
vou muſt preſent me with ſome of this 
© breed, fer Scotland.” 

© If you pleaſe, brother.” 

© I'll chuſe for you,“ ſaid my ſiſter. 

And while 1 fed them, they pointed 
to halt a dozen: vet intending nothing 
by it, I believe, but to ſhew a deal of 
love and good-humonr to cach other 


My uncles next, (at their return from 
church) were to do me the honour of 
heir notice, They bid Betty tell me, 
they would drink tea with me in my own 
apartment. * Now,” thought I, « ſhall 
© | have the ſubject of next Tueſday en- 
© forced upon me.” 

But they contradicted the order for 
tea, and only my uncle Harlowe came 
up to me. . 

Half-diſtant, half. affectionate, at his 
entering my chamber, was the a'r he put 
on to his daughter-mece, as he uſed to 
call me; and I threw myſelf at his feet, 
and b-ſought his favour. 

None of theſe diſcomvoſures, child. 
© None of theſe apprehenſions. Yon 
© will now have every body's favour. All 
is coming about, my dear. I was im- 
patient to fee you. I could no longer 
deny myſelt this fatisfattion.* He then 
raiſed me, and kiſſed me, and called me 
© Charming creature!” + ' 

But 
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But he waved entering into any inte- 
reſting ſubject. All will be well now. 
All will be right. -No more complain- 
* ings! Every- hody loves you! only 
« came to make my earlieſt court to you !? 
[were his condeſcending words] “ and 
to fit and talk of twenty fond things, as 
I uſed to do. And let every palt diſ- 
« agrecable thing be forgotten, as if no- 
thing had happened.” 

He underſtood me as beginning to 
hint at the diſgrace of my confinement 
—* No diſgrace, my dear, can fall to 
your lot: your reputation is too well 
- < eſtabliſhed, —I longed to ſee you, ' re- 
peated he—* I have ſeen nobody half ſo 
« amiable ſince I ſaw you laſt.” 

And again he kiſſed my cheek, my 
glowing cheek; for I was impatient, I 
was vexed, to be thus, as I thought, 
played upon: and how could I be thank- 
ful for a vilit, that (it now was evident) 
was only a too humble artifice, to draw 
me in againſt the next Tueiday, or to 
leave me inexcuſable to them all ? 

O my cunning brother !— I his is 478 
contrivance. And then my anger made 
me recollect the triumph in his and my 
ſiſter's fondneſs for each other, as prac- 
tiſed before me; and the mingled indig- 
nation flaſhing from their eyes, as arm- 
in-arm they ſpoke to me, and the forced 
condeſcenſion playing upon their lips, 
when they called me Clary, and Siſter. 

Do you think I could, with theſe re- 
flections, look upon my uncle Harlowe's 
viſit as the tavour he ſeemed detirons l 
ſhould think it to be Indeed I could 
not; and ſceing him ſo ſtudioufly avoid 
all recrimination, as I may call it, I gave 
into the aftectation ; and tovllowed him 
in his talk of indifferent things : while 


he ſeemed to admire this thing and that, 


as if he had never ſeen them before; and 
now-and-then condeſcendingly kilſed the 
hand that wrought ſome or the things he 
fixed his eves upon ; not ſo much to ad- 
mire them, as to find ſubjects to divert 
what was molt in 4s head, and in my 
heart. 

At his going away—* How can I leave 
« you here by yourlelt, my dear? You, 
© whoſe company uſed to enliven us all. 
© You are not expected down indeed: 
but I proteſt I had a good mind to {ur- 
prize your father and mother It I 
© thought nothing would ariſe that would 
© be diſagreeable—My dear! my love!” 
CO the dear artful gentleman! How 
could my uncle Harlowe fo diſſemble ?] 
What ſay you? Will you give me your 
© hand? Will you ſee your father? Can 
© you ſtand his diſpleaſure, on firſt ſeeing 


* the dear creature who has given hin 
* and all of us ſo much diſtarbance? Can 
© you promiſe future | 

He ſaw me riſing in my temper... 
* Nay, my dear,” interrupting himſelf 
© if you cannot be all reſignation, l would 
© not have you think of it.” 

My heart, ſtruggling between duty 
and warmth of temper, was full. You 
know, my dear, I never could bear tg 


be dealt meanly with !—* How — hoy 


can you, Sir! You, my papa-uncle— 
How can you, Sir !—The poor girl!” 
For I could not ſpeak with connexion, 

« Nay, my dear, if you cannot he all 
duty, all reſignation better ſtay where 
© you are, —But after the inſtance you 
© have given—? 

, Inflance I have given What inſtance, 
Sir d 

« Well, well, child, better ſtay where 
you are, if your paſt confinement hangs 
© ſo heavy upon you But now there will 
be a ſudden end toit—Adieu, my dear! 
Three words only—Let your com- 
© pliance be ſincere !—And love me, as 


© you uſedto love me—Your grandfather 


did not do fo much for you, as I will 


do for you.“ 


Without ſuttering me to reply, he hur. 
ried away, as I thought, like one who 
had been employed to act a part againit 
his will, and was glad it was over. 

Don't you ſee, my dear Miſs Howe, 
how they are all determined !—Have l 
not reaſon to dread next Tueſday ? 

Up preſently after came my ſiſter:— 
to obſerve, I ſuppoſe, the way I was in. 

She found me in tears. 

© Have you not a Thomas à Kemps, 
© ſiſter ?? with a ſtiff air. 
© I have, Madam.” 

© Madam /—How long are we to bet 

this diſtance, Clary?“ 


© No longer, my dear Bella, if you dl. | 


© low me to call you liſter.” And [took 
her hand. 

No fawning neither, girl! 

1 withdrew my hand as haſtily, as von 
may believe 1 ſhould have done, had |, 
in feeling fer one of your parcels under 
the wood, been bitten by a viper. 

© I beg pardon,” ſaid I—* Too-to 
© ready to make advances, I am always 
© ſubjeCting myſelf to contempts.' 

People who know not how 10 keep 
© a middle behaviour, ſaid ſhe, * mi 
© ever-more do ſo.“ : : 

I will fetch you the Kempis, fir. 
I did. Here it is. You will find ex, 
« cellent things, Bella, in that little bock. 

© I wiſh,” retorted the, * you had pro- 


© fited by them,” (1 wit 


I wiſh you may,“ ſaid I. Example 
« from a ſiſter older than one's ſelf is a 
nne thing.“ | 
5 Older! Saucy little fool!“ — And 
f, away the flung. 
d What a captions old woman will my 
ther make, if ſhe hve to be one !—de- 
y manding the reverence, perhaps, yet not 
i WY cining a! the merit; and aſhamed of the 
10 tears that can only entitle her to the re- 
0 rerence. | 
It is plain from what I have related, that 
they think they have got me at ſome ad- 
nantage by obtaining my conſent to this 
nterview : but if it were not, Betty's im- 
pertinence juſt now would make it evi- 
dent. She has been complimenting me 
upon-it ; and upon the viſit of my uncle 
Harlowe. She ſays, The difficulty now 
more than half over with me. She is 
{ure 1 would not ſee Mr. Solmes, but to 
hve him. Now ſhall ſhe be ſoon bet- 
ill ter employed than of late ſhe has been. 
ſl All hands will be at work. She loves 
n-, to have weddings go forward! 
as Who knows, whoſe turn will be next ? 
er | found in the afternaon a reply to my 
Il anſwer to Mr. Lovelace's letter, It is 
full of promiſes, full of vows of grati- 
„dude, of erna gratitude, is his word, 
ho l nong others ſtill more hyperbolick. 
ul Yet Mr. Lovelace, the /zaft of any man 
whoſe letters I have ſeen, runs into 
thoſe elevated abſurdities. I ſhould be 
int to deſpiſe him for it, if he did. Such 
language looks alwavs to me, as if the 
fatterer thought to find a woman a fool, 
or hoped to make her one. | 
lle regrets my indifference to him; 
wich puts all the hope he has in my fa- 
rour upon the ſhocking uſage I receive 
irom my friends. 
As to my charge upon him of unpo- 
"eneſs and uncontroulableneſs— What 
theaſks] can he ſay? Since being una- 
de abſolutely to vindicate hiniſelf, he 
„as too much ingenuouſneſs to attempt 
todo ſo: yet is ſtruck dumb by my harſh 
conſtruction, that his acknowledging tem- 
deres owing more to his careleſſnels to 
\etend himſelf, than to his inclination to 
K ment, He had never before met with 
We vbiections againſt his morals which I 
ed, juſtly raiſed: and he was re- 
lvived to obviate them. What is it, 


= 


j de alks, that he has promiſed, but re- 
* Amon by my example? And what 
10 8 tor the prom fe, if he had nut 
. and thoſe very great ones, to re- 
i on | He hopes, acknowledgment of 
4 * error 1s no bad fign ; although my 


«ere virtue has interpreted it into one- 


1 le believes, 1 may be right (V e | 


V. 42, 
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right, he calls it) in my judgment againſt 
making repriſals in the cafe of the intel- 
ligence he receives from my family : he 
cannot charge himſelf to be of a temper 
— leads him to be inquiſitive into any- 
ody's private affairs; but hopes, that 
the circumſtances of my caſe, and the 
ſtrange conduct of my friends, will ex- 
cuſe him; eſpecially, when ſo much de- 
pends upon his knowing the movements 
of a family fo violently bent, by meaſures 
right or wrong, to Carry their point 
againſt me, in malice to him, Peopl 


he ſays, who act like angels, ought to 


have angels to deal with. For his part, 
he has not learned the difficult leſſon cf 
returning good for evil e and ſhall think 
himſelf the leſs encouraged to learn it by 
the treatment I have met with from the 
very perſons, who would trample upon 
him, as they do upon me, were he to lay 
himſelf under their feet. 

He excuſes himſelf for the liberties 
he owns he has heretofore taken ur ridi- 
culing the marriage- ſtate. It is a ſub. 
ject, he ſays, that he has not of late treat- 
ed ſo lightly. He owns ir to be ſo trite, 
ſo beaten a topick with all libertines aud 
witlings ; ſo frothy, ſo empty, ſo nothing- 
meaning, ſo worn-out a theme, that he 
is heartily aſhamed of himſelf, ever to 
have made it s. He condemns it as a 
ſtupid reflection upon the laws and good 
order of ſociety, and upon a man's own 
anceſtors: and in himſelt who has ſome 
reaſon to value himfelf upon his deſcent 
and alliances, more cenſurable, than in 
thoſe who have not the ſame advantage 
to boaſt of. He promiſes to be more cir- 
cumſpect than ever, both in his words 
and actions, that he may be more and 
more worthy of my approbation ; and 


| that he may give an, aſſurance before- 


hand, that a foundation is laid in his 
mind for my example to work upcn 
with equal reputation and effect to us 
both If he may be Jo happy to call me 
his. N 


. He gives me up as abſolutely loft, 4 


I go to my uncie Antony's: the clo 
confinement ; the. moated - houſe; the 
chapel ; the impl.cablencſ; of my bra- 
ther and ſiſter, and their power over the 

reſt of my family, he ſets forth in ſtron 
lights; and plainly fays, that he — 
have a ſtruggle to prevent my being car» 

ried thither. | 
Your kind, your generons endeavours 
to intereſt your mother in my behalf, 
will, I hope, preyent thoſe harſher ex- 
tremities to which I might be otherwiſe 
driven. And to you | will fly, if per- 
mitted, and keep all my prom:{-s, of not 
& +- th; cor- 
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correſponding with any- body, not ſeeing 


any- body, but by your mother's direéti- 


on and vours. 
1 will cloſe and depoſit at this place. 
It is not neceſſary to ſay, how much lam 
your ever affettionate and obliged, 
| Cr. HarLowe. 


LETTER XXXL, 


MISS CLARISSA HALLOWE, TO MI5S 


HOWE. 


Am glad my papers are ſaſe in your 
995 4 I will make it my endeavour 
to deſerve your good opinion, that I way 
not at once diſgrace your judgment and 
my own heart. | | 

I have another letter from Mr. Love- 
lace. He is extremely apprehenſive of 
the meeting I am to have with Mr. 


Solmes to-morrow. He ſays, That the | 


airs that wretch gives himſelf on the 
occaſion, add to his concern; and it is 
with infinite difficulty that he prevails 
upon himſelf not to make him a viſit to 
let him know what he may expect, if 
compuliion be ufed towards me in his 
favour. He aſſures he, That Solmes 
has actually talked with tradeſmen of 
new equipages, and names the people in 
town with whom he has treated: that 
he has even | Was there evet ſuch a hor- 
rid wretch I] allotted this and that apart- 
ment in his houſe, for a nurſery, and 
other offices. 

How ſhall I bear to hear ſuch a crea- 
ture talk of love to me? I thall be out 
of all patience with him. Belides, I 
thought that he did not dare to make or 
talk of theſe impudent preparations— 
So inconſiſtent as fuch are with my bro- 
ther's views—But J fly the ſubject. 

Upon this confidence of Solmes, you 
will leſs wonder at that of Lovelace, in 
preſſing me in the name of all his family, 
to eſcape from ſo determined a violence 
as is intended to be oftered to me at my 
uncle's: that the forward contriver ſhould 
propoſe Lord M.'s charict and fix to be 
at the ſtile that leads up to the lonely 
coppice adjoining to our paddock. You 
will ſee how audacioufly he mentions ſet- 
tlements ready drawn ; horſemen ready 
to mount; and one of his coulins Mon- 
tague to he in the chariot, or at the 


_ George in the neighbouring village, 


waiting to accompany me to Lord M.'s, 


or to Lady Bettv's, or Lady Sarah's, or 


to town, as I pleafe; and upon ſuch 

prders, or conditions, and himſelf under 

ſuch reſtrictions as 1 thall preſcribe. 
You will fee how he threatens, To 


watch and way-lay them, and to reſcue 


me as he calls it, by an armed force oi 
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friends and ſervants, if they attempt to 
carry me againſt my will to my uncles. 
and this, whether 1 give my conſent to 
the enterprize, or not: —ſince he ſha 
have no hopes if I am once there. 

O my dear friend | Who can think of 
theſe things and not be extremely miſer. 
able in her apprehenſions! 

This miſchievous ſex ! What had 1 
to do with any of them; or they with 
me ?—1 had deſerved this, were it 
my own ſeeking, dy my own giddineſz 
that I had brought myſelf into this ſity. 
ation—I wiſh with all my heart=But 
how fooliſhly we are apt to with when 
we find ourſelves unhappy, and know 
not how to help ourſelves | 

On your mother's goodneſs, however, 
is my reliance, If 1 can but avoid being 
precipitated on either hand, till mycou. 
fin Morden arrives, a reconciliation 
muſt follow; and all will be happy. 

1 have depoſited a letter for Mr. 
Lovelace; in which I charge him, a; 
he would not diſoblige me for ever, to 
avoid any raſh ſtep, any viſit to Mr, 
Solmes, which may be followed by att; 
of violence. 

I re-aſſure him, That I will ſooner 
die than be that man's wife, 

Whatever be my ufage, whatever ſhall 
be the reſult of the apprehended inter- 
view, I inſiſt upon it that he preſume oot 
to offer violence to any of my friends; 
and expreſs myſelf highly difpleaſed, 
that he ſhould preſume upon fuch anin- 
tereſt in my eſteem, as to think himſelf 
entitled to diſpute my father's author! 
in my removal to my uncle's ; althouy} 
I tell him, that 1 will omit neither pra- 
ers nor contrivance, even to the making 
of myſelf ill, to avoid going. 

To-morrow is Tueſday ! How (00 
comes upon us the day we dread i- 
that a deep fleep of twenty-four hours 
would ſeize my taculties!—But then the 
next day would be Tueſday, as to #' 
the effects and purpoſes for which | b 
much dread it. If this reach you befor 
the event of the ſo much apprehenced 
interview can be known, pray for gc 
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LETTER XXXI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MI 
HOWE, t 


TUESDAY MORNING, $1X 0'CL0c- 
HE day is come II wiſh it bete 

happily over. I have hadawret® 
ed night. Hardly a wink have | flepts 
ruminating upon the approaching m 
view. The very diſtance of time to vi 


they conſented, __ added ſolemaity | 
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the meeting, which otherwiſe it would 
not have ad. : : 

A thoughtful mind is not a bleſſing to 
de coveted, unleſs it had ſuch a happy 
vivacity with it as yours: a vivacity, 
which enables a perſoſ to enjoy the 
reſent, without being over-anxious 


about the future, 


TUESDAY, ELEVEN 0'CLOCK. 

at had a viſit from my aunt 
Hervey, Betty, in her alarming way, 
told me, I ſhould have a lady to break- 
{it with me, whom I little expected; 
giving me to believe it was my mother. 
This uttered me ſo much, on hearing 
x lady coming up-ſtairs, ſuppoling it 
vas ſhe, (and not knowing how tu ac- 


count for her motives in ſuch a vilit, 


after | had been ſo long baniſhed from 
her preſence) that my aunt, at her en- 


trance, to k notice of my diſorder, and 


aſter her firſt ſalutation— 

Why, Miſs,” ſaid ſhe, © yon ſeem ſur- 

( prized. Upon my word, you thought- 
jul young ladies have ſtrange apprehen- 
„ons about nothing at all. What,“ 
taking my hand, can be the matter 
with you? — Why, my dear, tremble, 
(tremble, tremble at this rate? You'll 
not be fit to be ſeen by any body. Come, 
' ny love,“ killing my cheek, * pluck u 
n courage. By this needleſs flutter on 
i the approaching interview, when it is 
| over, you will judge ot your other an- 
i tipathies, and laugh at yourſelf for 
i giving way to fo apprehenſive an ima- 
ination,” 

Haid, that whatever we ſtrongly ima- 
gined, was, in it's effects at the time, more 
than imaginary, although to others it 
might not appear ſo: that I had not reſt- 
ed one hour all night; that the imper- 


tent ſet over me, by giving me room 


to think my mother was coming up, had 
ſo much diſconcerted me, that I ſhould 
de very little qualified to ſec any-body 1 
Uilliked to fee. 

There was no accounting for theſe 
things, fhe ſaid. Mr. Solmes laſt night 
ſuppoſed he ſhould be under as much 
tation as I could be. 

*Who is it, then, Madam, that ſo re- 
luctant an inter VIew on both ſides, is to 
* pleaſe ?? 

Both of you, my dear, I hope, a 
*ter the firſt flurries are over. 
' molt apprehenſive beginnings, I have 
' often Known, make the happieſt con- 
*clufons,” | 

here can be but one happy conclu- 
lion to the intended viſiv; and that is, 
That both ſides may be ſatisfied it will 
* be the latt,” 
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do nothing meanly; that a creeping 


dience, although my will were xd in it. 


| 


— 
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She then repreſented, how unhappy 
it would be for me, if 1 did not ſuffer 
myſelt to be prevailed upon: the preſſed 
me to receive Mr. Solmes as became my 
education; anddeclared, that his appre- 
henſions on the expectation he had of 
ſeeing me, were owing to his love and 
his awe; intimating, That true love is 
everaccompanied by fear and revereuce; 
and that no bluſtering, braving lover, 
could deſerve encouragement. | 

To this I anſwered, That conſtitu- 
tion was to be conſidered : that a man 
of ſpirit would act like one, and could 
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mind would creep in every thing, where 
it had a view to obtain a benefit by it; 
and inſult, where it had power, and no- 
thing to expect: that this was not a 
oint now to be determined with me: 
that I had ſaid as much as I could poſ- 
ſibly ſay on this ſubject: that this inter- 
view was impoſed upon me: by thoſe, 
indeed, who had a right to impoſe it: 
but that it was forely againſt my will 
complied with; and for this reaſon, 
that there was averfron, not wilfulneſs, in 
the eaſe; and ſo nothing could come of 
it, but a pretence, as I much appre- 
hended, to uſe me ſtill more ſeverely 
than I had been uſed. | 
She was then pleaſed to charge me with 
prepoſſeſſion and prejudice. She expa- 
tiated upon the duty of a child. Sheim- 
uted to meabundance of fine qualities; 
Ko told me, that, in this caſe, tat of 
perſuadableneſs was wanting to crown 
all. She inſiſted upon the mer: of obe- 


_ 
* 


From a little hint 1 gave of my ſtill 
greater diſlike to ſee Mr. Solmes on 
account of the freedom I had treated 
him with, the talked to me of his for- 
giving diſpoſition ; of his infinite reſpeR 
tor me; and 1 cannot tell what of this 
fort. | 

I never found myſelf ſo fretful in my 
life : and fol told my aunt; and begged 
her pardon for it. But the ſaid, it was 
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well diſguiſed then; for ſhe ſaw nothin 


but little tremors, which were uſua 
with young ladies when they were to ſee 
their admirers for the firſt time; and 
this might be called ſo, with reſpect to 
me; ſince it was the firſt time I had con- 
lent:d to fee Mr. Solmes in that light 
— But that the next— 

How, Madam,” interrupted I—* Is 
© jt then imagined, that | give this meet- 
© ing on that foot? — 

To be ſure it is, child 


© To be ſure it ts, Madam: Then Ido 


yet deſire to decline it,—I will not, 1 
Cc 3 


cannot, 


eee 
* 
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cannot, ſee kim, if he expects me to 
* ſee him upon thoſe terms.“ 
Niceneſs, punctilio—Mere puncti. 
© lio, niece Can you think that your 
appointment, (day, place, hour) and 
« knowing what the intent of it was, is 
© to be interpreted away asa mere cere- 
© mony, and to mean nothing ?—Let me 
© tell you, my dear, your father, mo- 
© ther, uncles, every-body, reſpect this 
appointment as the firſt act of your 


compliance with their wills: and 


therefore recede not, I delire you; 
but make a merit of what cannot be 
© zvoided. 

O the hideous wretch !—* Pardon me, 


Madam i to be ſuppoſed to meet ſuch 


© a man as (hat, with ſuch a view! and 
© ke to be armed with ſuch an expecta- 
tion! Hut it cannot be that he expects 
it, whatever others may do.—1t is plain 
© he cannot, by the fear he tells you all, 


'* he ſhall have to ſee. If his hope were fo 


© audacious, he could not iar fo much.” 

Indeed, he Aas his hope; and juſtly 

founded too. But his fear ariſes from 
© his reverence, as I told you before.” 

© His reverence his unworthineſs !— 

© 'Tis to apparent, that even he himſelf 

« ſees it, as well as every-body elle. 


© Hence his ofters to purchaſe me! 
e Hence it is, that ſettlements are to] 


* make up tor acknuwledged want of 
«© merit!“ ; 

His wnworthinrſs, fay you !—Not fs 
* faſt, my dear. Dees not this look like 
© ſetting a high value upon yourſelf ?— 
We all have exalte:) nutions of your 
© merit, niece; but nevertheleſs, it would 
* not be wrong, if you were to arrogate 
* lefs to yourſelf; though more were to 


* be your due than your friends attribute 


to you.“ 

am forry, Madam, it ſhould' be 
© thought arrogance in me, to ſuppoſe 
* I am not worthy of a better man than 
Mr. Solmes, both as to perſon and 
* mind: and as to fortune, thank God 
* 1 deſpiſe all that can be inſiſted upon 


in his favour from ſo poor a plea,” 


She told me it ſignited nothing to 
talk: 1 knew the expectation of every- 


Indeed I did not. It was jmpoſſible 
could think of ſuch a ſtrange expec- 


tation, upon a compliance made only to 


ſhew I would comply in all that was in 
my power to comply with. 

| might ealily, the faid, have ſuppoſed, 
that every-one thought | was beginning 
to oblige them all, by the kind behavi- 
our of my brother and lifter to me in the 
garden, laft Sunday; by my ſiſter's vilit 


to me afterwards in my chamber; (4. 
though both more 1 5 recetved by me, than 
were either wiſhed or expected) by my 
uncle Harlowe's affectionate viſit ts me 
the ſame afternoon, not indeed hþ 
ratefully received as 1 uſed to receive his 
avours :—but this he kindly imputed 
to the diſpleaſure i had conceived at my 
confinement, and to my intention 10 
come off by degrees, that 1 might keep 
myſelf in countenance for my paſt op- 
poſition. | 

See, my dear, the low cunning of that 
Sunday-management, which then 6 
much ſurprized me! And ſee the rea. 
ſon why Dr. Lewen was admitted to viſt 
me, yet forbore to enter upon a ſubject 
about which 1 thought he came to talk 
to.me!—PFor it ſeems there was no octa- 
ſion to diſpute with me on the point [ 
was to be ſuppoſed to have conceded to, 
—S.e, alſo, how unfairly mv brother 
and ſiſter muſt have repreſented their 
pretended kindneſs, when (though they 
ad an end to anſwer by appearing kind) 
their antipathy to me ſeems to have been 
ſo ſtrong, that they could not help in- 
ſulting me by their arm-in-arm lover. 
like behaviour to each other; as my 
ſiſter afterwards likewiſe did, when ſhe 
came To borrow my Kempis. 

I lifted up my hands and eyes! *! 
© cannot,” ſaid 1, „give tis treatment a 
* name! Theend ſo unlikely to be an- 
« ſwered by means fo low ! I know wiſe 
the whole is | He that could get ny 
© uncle Harlowe to contribute his part, 
* and procure the acquieſcence of the 
« relt of my friends to it, muſt have the 
* power to do any-thing with then 
© againſt nie.“ 

Again my aunt told me, that talking 
and invective, now 1 had given the ex- 
pectation, would ſignify nothing. She 
hoped 1 w ould not ſhew every-one, that 
they had been too forward in their con- 
ſtructions of my deſire to oblige then. 
She could aſſure me, that it would be 
worle for me, if now I receded, than! 
| had never advanced. | 

* Advanced, Madam! How can yen 
© ſay advanced? Why, this is a trick 
© upon me! A poor low trick! Pardon 
me, Madam, I don't ſay vou haves 
© hand in it. — But, my deareſt aunt, tel 
© me, Will not my mother be preſent a 
© this dreadful interview? Will ſhe not 
©ſo far favour me? were it but to 
© qualify —* | 

6 Qualify, my dear,” interrupted ſhe 
© —your mgther, and your uncle Hat- 


| © lowe, would not be preſent on this oc. 


© calion for the world.” . 
Ul 
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O then, Madam, how can they look 
upon my conſent to this interview as 
an advance?” | 

My aunt was diſpleaſed at this home 

uſh. * Miſs Clary,” ſaid ſhe, there is 
no dealing with you. It would be hap- 


« py for you, and for every-body elſe, 


were your obedience as ready as your 
wit. I will leave you.” ; 
Not in anger, I hope, Madam,“ in- 
terrupted |—* All 1 meant was, to ob- 
« ſerve, that let the meeting iſſue as it 
may, and as it maſt iſſue, it cannot be 


«a difappointment to any-body.' 


0 Miſs! you ſeem to be a very de- 
( termined young creature. Mr. Solmey 
« will be here at your time: and remem- 
© her once more, that upon the coming 
afternoon depend the peace of your 
hole family, and your own happi- 
© nels.” - 

And ſo ſaying, down ſhe hurried. 

Here 1 will ſtop. 
reſume, or when, is not left to me to 
conjetture; much leſs determine. I am 
exceſſively uneaſy No good news from 
your mother, I doubt!—1 will depoſit 
thus far, for fear of the worſt. 
Adieu, my beſt, rather, my only friend! 

CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIS$ 
HOWE. 


TUESDAY EVENING; AND CONTINUED 
THROUGH THE NIGHT, 

\ ELL, my dear, I am alive, and 
. here! But how long | ſhall be 
either here, or alive, I cannot ſay. I 
have a vaſt deal to write; and perhaps 
ſhall have little time for it. Neverthe. 
leſs, I muſt tell you how the ſaucy Betty 
came up with this Solmes's meſſage; al- 
though, as.you will remember from my 
laſt, I was in a way before that wanted 
no additional ſurprizes. 

Miſs! Miſs! Miſs!” cried fhe, as 
faſt as ſhe could ſpeak, with her arms 
ſpread abroad, and all her fingers di- 
ſtended, and held up, Will you be 
* pleaſed to walk down into your own 
* parlour? — There is every-body, 1 
* will aTire you, in full congregation /— 
And there is Mr. Solmes, -as fine as 
*alord, with a — white peruke, 


fine laced ſhirt and ruffles, coat trim- 


med with ſilver, and a waiſtcoat ſtand- 
Ing an end with lace Quite handſome, 
6 believe me !-—You never ſaw ſuch an 
' alteration Ah! Miſs,” ſhaking her 
head, tis pity you have ſaid ſo much 
* 234nlt him But you know how to 
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In what way I ſhall | 
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come off for all that !—I hope it will 
not be too late! | 

© Impertinence!* ſaid I—* Wert thou 
bid to come up in this fluttering way ?* 


— . A ˙ Rs A. 4 


And I took up my fan, and fanned 
| myſelf. 


* Bleſs me!* ſaid ſhe, © how ſoon theſe 


© fine young ladies will be put into fuſs 


© terations{——1] meant not either to ottend 
© or frighten you, I am ſure.? 
© Every-body there, do you ſay? 
Who do you call every-body ?” 
Why, Miſs,” holding out her left. 


palm opened, and with a flouriſh, and 
a ſaucy leer, patting it with the fore- 


finger of the other, at every mentioned 
perſon, © There is your papa! There 
is your mamma There is yoar uncle 
Harlowe!— There is your uncle An- 
tony! — Your aunt Hervey! — My 
young lady - And my young maſter! 
And Mr. Solmes, with the air of a 
a ou courtier, ſtanding up, becauſe 
© he named you :—* Mrs. Betty, ſaid 
he,“ [Then the ape of a wench bowed 
and ſcraped, as aukwardly as I ſuppoſe 
the perſon did whom the endeavoured 
to —_—— Pray give my humble ſer- 
vice to Miſs, and tell her, I wait her 
„commands.“ 

Was not this a wicked wench ?—[ 
trembled ſo, I could hardly ſtand. I was 
ſpiteful enough to ſay, that her young 
miſtreſs, I ſuppoſed, bid her/ put on 
theſe airs, to frighten me out of a capa- 
city of behaving fo calmly as ſhould 
procure me my uncles compaſſion. 


What a way do you put yourſelf in, 


* Miſs,” ſaid the inſolent!— ! Come, 


dear Madam,“ taking up my fan, which 


* 1 had laid down, and approaching me 
with it, fanning, * ſhall 1— 

None of thy impertinence But ſay 
c you. all my friends are below with 
* him? And 1 am to appear betore 
them all? 

I can't tell if they'll ſtay when you 
* come. I think they ſeemed to be 
moving when Mr. Solmes gave me his 
orders. But what anſwer fhall I carry 
« to the ' ſquire?ꝰ 

© Say, 1 can't gol— But yet when 'tis 
© over, 'tis over !—Say, I'll wait upon 
 —PI attend—PlIl come prefently— 
Say any thing; I care not what—But 
give me my fan, and tetch me a glaſs 
© of water.” 

She went, and I fanned myſelf all the 
time ; for I was in a flame; and hem- 
med, and ſtruggled with myſelf alt I 
could; and, when ſhe returned, draak 


my water; and finding no hope prefent- 
ly of a quieter heart, I ſent her down 


and 
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and followed her with precipitation; 
trembling fo, that, had 1 not hurried, 
I queſtion if I could have got down at 
all.—-O my dear, what a poor, paſlive 
machine is the body when the mind is 
diſordered ! 


There are two doors to my parlour, 


as I uſed to call it. As I entered at 


one, my friends hurried out at the other. 


I juſt ſaw the gown of my ſiſter, the laſt 
who ſlid away. My uncle Antony went 
out with them; but he ſtaid not long, 
as you ſhall hear: and they all remained 
in the next parluur, a wainſcot partition 
only parting the two. I remember 
them bot! in one: but they were ſepa- 
rated in favour of us girls, for each to 
receive her viſitors in at her pleaſure. 
Mr. Solmes approached me as ſoon 
as I entered, cringing to the ground, a 
viſible confuſion in every feature of his 
face. After half a dozen choaked-up 
Madams—He was very forry——He was 
very much concerned—lIt was his miſ- 
fortune—And there he ſtopped, being 
unable preſently to complete a ſentence. 
This gave me a little more preſence 
of mind. Cowardice in a toe begets 
courage in one*s-felf—1 fee that plainly 
now— Vet, perhaps, at bottom, the 
new-made bravo 1s a greater coward 
than the other. 
turned trom him, and ſeated myſelf 
in one of the fire-ſide chairs, fanning 
myſelf. I have ſince recollected, that 
I mult have looked very faucily. Could 
I have had any thoyghts of the man, 1 


ſhould have deſpiſed myſelf fer it. But 


what can be ſaid in the caſe of an aver- 
ſion ſo perfectly lincere ? 

He hemmed five or ſix times, as 1 
had done above; and theſe produced a 
ſentence—That I conld not but ſee his 
confuſſon. This ſentence produced two 
or three more. I believe my aunt had 
been his tutoreſs; for it was his awe, 
t's reverence for. ſo ſuperlative a lady 
CI aſſure you!] And he hoped—he 
hoped three times he hoped, before he 
told me what—At laſt he came out, that 
I was too gencrous (Generofity, he faid, 
was my Charatter) to deſpiſe him tor 
_ ſoch—tor fuch—tor ſfuch—true tokens 
of his love, 

do indeed fee you under ſome con- 
« fuſion, Sir; and this gives me hope, 
that although have been compelled, 
© as | ma call it, to give way to this 
© interview, it may be attended with 
- © happier ettects than I had apprehend- 

«ed trom it.“ | 

He had hemmed himſelf into more 

courage. 


7 
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© You could not, Madam; imas; 
« any creature ſo blind to your merits, 
* and ſo little attracted by them, as ez. 
* ily to forego the intereſt and appro. 
© bation he was honoured with by your 
c vor family, while he had any ho 
* given him, that one day he might, * 
* his perſeverance and zeal, expect your 


* favour.” 


Jam but too much aware, Sir, that 
* it is upon the intereſt and approbation 
* you mention, that you build ſuch hope. 
* It is impoſſible otherwiſe, that a man, 
who has any regard for his own happi. 
* neſs, would perſevere againſt ſuch j . 
* clarations as I have made, and think 
* myſelf obliged to make, in juſtice to 
«you as well as to myſelf.” 

He had ſeen many inſtances, he told 
me, and had heard ot more, where la. 
dies had ſeemed as averſe, and yet had 
been induced, ſome by motwes of com. 
paſſion, others by perſuaſion of friends, 
to change their minds; and had been 
very happy afterwards: and he hoped 
this might be the caſe here. 

©] have no notion, Sir, of compli. 
ment, in an article of ſuch importance 
as this: yet I am ſorry to be obliged 
© to ſpeak my mind ſo plainly, as U am 
going to do. K gow then, that I have 
« invincible objections, Sir, to your ad. 
© dreſs. I have avowed them with an 
* earneſtneſs that I believe is without 
© example : and * why ?—Becauſe I de. 
© hieve it is without example, that any 
© young creature, circumſtanced as 1 
© am, was ever treated as I have bee 
© treated on your account.” 

It is hoped, Madam, that your con- 
« ſent may in time be obtained—Thet 15 
the hope; and I ſhall be a miſerable 
man if it cannot.“ 

Better, Sir, give me leave to fay, 
© you were miſerable by yourſelf, than 
that you ſhould make two lo,? 

« You may have heard, Madam, 
things to my diſadvantage. No man 
© js without enemies. Be pleaſed to |e! 
me know what you have heard, and! 
« will either own my faults, and amend; 
© or 1 will convince you that I am baſeh 
© beſpattered; and once 1 underſtand you 
« overheard ſomething that I ſhould ſay, 
© that gave you offence: unguardedly, 
perhaps; but nothing but what ſhewed 
© my value, and that 1 would perſiſt v 
© long as I could have hope.“ 

I have indeed heard many things te 
« your diſadvantage :—and 1 was fit 
from being pleaſed with what I over- 
© heard tal from your lips: but as yo? 


4 © were not any-thing to me, and _ 
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could be, it was not for me to be con- 
« cerned about the one or the other. 

«1 am ſorry, Madam, to hear this. I 
am ſure you ſhould not tell me of any 
fault, that I would be unwilling to 
correct in myſelf.” 

« Then, Sir, correct this fault—Do not 
© with to have a young creature compel - 


a led in the molt material article of her 


« life, for the ſake of motives ſhe de- 
« ſpiſes; and in behalf of a perſon lie 
cannot value: one that has, in her 
« own right, ſufficient to ſet her above 
all your offers, and a ſpirit that craves 
© no more than what it. has, to make it- 
(ſelf eaſy and happy. 

I dont't ſee, Madam, how you would 
be happy, if I were to diſcontinue my 
« addreſs : for , 

© That is nothing to you, Sir," inter- 
rupted I : * da you but withdraw your 
« pretenſions ; and if it be thought fit to 
{ (tart. up another man for my puniſh- 
© ment, the blame will not lie at your 
door. -You will be entitled to my 
thanks; and moſt heartily will I thank 
you.“ : 

He pauſed, and "ſeemed a little at a 
loſs: and I was going to give him ſtill 
ſtronger and more perſonal inſtances of 
my plain-dealing ; when in came wy 
uncle Antony. 

So, niece, ſo !l—Sitting in ſtate like a 
queen, giving audience | kaughty audi- 
© ence !—Mr. Solmes, why ttand you 
© thus humbly ?—W hy this diſtance, 
*man? I hope to ſee you upon a more 
intimate footing before we part,” 


I aroſe, as ſoon as he entered—and 


approached him with a bent knee: * Let 
me, Str, reverence my uncle, whom J 
have not for ſo long time ſeen!—Let 
me, Sir, beſpeak your favour and com- 
' palſion,”? 

* You will have the favour of every- 


„body, niece, when you Know how to 


t deſerve it.“ 

If ever I deſerve it, 1 deſerve it now. 
=I have been hardly uſed !—I have 
made propoſals that ought to be accept- 
*ed, and ſuch as would nos have been 
aſted of me. What have I done, that 
*1 muſt be baniſhed and confined thus 


' diſgracefully? That I muſt not be al- 


* lowed to have any free- will in an arti- 
dle that concerns my preſent and future 
* happineſs ? ? 

* Miſs Clary, replied my uncle, you 
have had your will in every-thing till 
* now; and this makes your parents 
* wills fit ſo heavy upon you.“ 

3 My will, Sir! Be pleaſed to allow 
me to aſk, What was my will till now, 


I never a 
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but my father's will, and yours and my 
© uncle Harlowe's will ?—Has it not 
been my pride to obey and oblige ?— 

fied a favour, that 1 did not 
* firſt fit down and conſider, if it were 


i to be granted. And now, to ſhew- 


* my obedience, have I not offered to live 
* fingle ?—Have I not offered to diveſt 
* myſelf of my grandfather's bounty, 
and to caft myſelf upon my father's ; 
* and that to be withdrawn whenever 1 
* diſoblige him? Why, dear good Sir, 
am I to be made unhappy in a point ſo 
concerning my happineſs ?” 

© Your grandfather's eſtate is not wiſh= 
© ed from you. You are not deſired to 
© live a ſingle life. You know our mo- 
© tives, and we gueſs at yours. And, let 
© me tell yon, well as we love you, we 
* ſhould much ſooner chuſe to follow 
you to the grave, than that yours ſhould 
take place. | 

„ will engage never to marry any 
© man without my father's conſent, and 
© yours, Sir, and every-body's. Did 1 
ever give you cauſe to doubt my word? 
© And here Iwill take the ſolemneſt vath 
that can be offered me e 

« That is the matrimonial one,” inter- 
rupted he, with a big voice—* And to 
this gentleman,—Ir ſhall, it ſhall, cou- 
* fin Clary And the more you oppole 
© it, the worſe it ſhall be for you.” 

This, and before the man, who ſeemed 
to aſſume courage upon it, highly pro- 
voked me. 

Ihen, Sir, you ſhall fooner follow 
© me tothe grave zndeed.—I will under- 
go the crueleſt death will even con- 
« ſent to enter into the awful vault of 
© my anceſtors, aud have that bricked 
© up upon me, rather than conlent to be 
© naſ{erable forlife.—And, Mr. Solmes,* 
turning to him, © take notice of what [ 
© ſay : this or any death, I will ſooner 
© undergo, [that will quickly be over} 
than be yours, and for wer unhappy !* 

My uncle was in a terrible rage upon 
this. He took Mr. Solmes by the hand, 
ſhocked as the man ſeemed to be, and 
drew him to the window—* Don't be 
* furprized, Mr. Solmes, don't be con- 
© cerned at ie. We know,” and raps 
ped out a ſad oath, © what women will 
© ſay in their wrath: the wind is not 
more boiſterous, nor more changeable ;' 
and again he ſwore to.that.—-* If you 
think it worth your while to wait for 
* ſuch an ungrateful girl as this, I'll 
« engage ſhe'll veer about; I'll engage 
© the Aal. And a third time violently 
ſwore to it. 1 Þ 

Then coming up to me, (who had 

| throwa 


window) as if he would have beat me; 
his face violently working, his- hands 
clenched, and his teeth ſet “ Yes, yes, 
« yes,” hiſſed the poor gentleman, * you 
* ſhall, you ſhall, you ſhall, coufin Cla- 
© ry, be Mr. Solmes's witeg we will ſee 
* that you ſhall ; and this in one week 
© at fartheſt. And then a fourth time 
he confirmed it Poor gentleman ! how 
he ſwore ! 

I am ſorry, Sir,” ſaid I, to ſee you 
* in ſuch a paſſion. All this, I am but 
© too ſenſible, is owing to my brother's 
© inſtigation ; who would not himſelf 
© give the inſtance of duty that is ſought 
© to be exacted from me. It is beſt for 
« me to withdraw. I ſhall but provoke 
« you. farther, I fear: for although 1 
« would gladly obey you, if I ceuld, yet 
this is a point determined with me; 
© and I cannot ſo much as / to get it 
over.“ 

How could I avoid making theſe 
ftrong declarations, the man in preſence? 


at; the gentlemen looking upon one 
another, as if referring to each other 


ftay, or ſuffer me to go; and whom 
ſhould I meet at. the door but my bro- 
ther, who had heard all that had paſſed ! 
He bolted upon me ſo unexpectedly, 
that I was ſurprized. He took my hand, 
and graſped it with violence: Return, 
pretty Miſs,” ſaid hie; © return, if you 
* pleaſe. You ſhall not yet be bricked up. 
« —Your infegating brother ſhall ſave 
« you from that !—O thou fallen angel!“ 
faid he, peering up to my downcalt face 
—* ſuch a ſweetneſs here /—and ſuch an 
* obſtinacy there” tapping my neck 
O thou true woman—though ſo young! 
© —But you ſhall not have your rake: 
remember that ;* in a loud whiſper, as 
if he would be decently indecent before 
the man. * You ſhall be redeemed, and 
- * this worthy gentleman,” railing his 
voice, * will be ſo good as to redeem 
«yon from ruin — and hereaiter vou 
will bleſs him, or have reaſon to bleſs 
© him, for his condeſcen ſion; that was 
the brutal brother's word! 
He had led me upto meet Mr. Solmes, 
whole hand he took, as he held mine. 
„ere, Sir,“ ſaid he, take the rebel 
© daughter's hand; I give it you now: 
« the ſhall confirm the gift in a week's 
time; or will have neither father, 
© mother, nor uncles, to boaſt of.“ 
I ſnatched my hand away. 
© Huw now, Miſs!" 


I was going out at the door I came in 


what to do, or whether to engage my - 


— 
— 


* And how now, Sir !—-What right 


© have you to diſpoſe of my hand t 


you govern every-body elſe, you ſhall 
not govern me; eſpecially in a poim ſo 


immediately relative to myſelf, and in 
; * which you neither have, nor ever ſhall 


© have, any-thing to do.“ 

I wonld have broken from him; but 
he held my hand too faſt. 

Let me go, Sir !\—-Why am I thus 
treated? — You deſign, I doubt not, 


with your — gripings, to hurt 
eme, as you do:“ 


ut again I aſked, 
© Wherefore is it that I am to be thus 
treated by you ?? 

He toſſed my hand from him with x 
whirl, that pained my very thoulder, 


1 wept, and held my other hand tothe 


art, 


Mr. Solmes blamed him. So did my 


uncle. 
He had no patience, he faid, with 


| ſuch a perverſe one; and to think of the 
reflections upon himſelf, before he en- 


tered. He had onlv given me back the 
hand I had not deſerved he ſhould touch, 
It was one of my arts to pretend to be 
ained. - » 

Mr! Solmes ſaid; he would ſooner giv 
up all his hopes of me, than that ! 
ſhould be uſed unkindly: and he offered 
to plead in my behalf to them both; and 
applied himſelf with a bow, as if for my 
approbation of his interpoſition. 

© Interpoſe not, Mr. Solmes,“ faid I, 
© to ſave me from my brother's violence. 
© ] cannot wiſh to owe an obligation to 
© a man whoſe ungenerous perſeverance 
is the occaſion of that violence, and of 


| © all my diſgraceful ſufterings.” 


© How generous in you, Mr. Solmes, 
ſaid my brother, * to interpoſe ſo kind- 
© ly in behalf of ſuch an immoveable 
c Hirie! beg of you to perſiſt in your 
© addreſs !!' — The unnaturaf brother 
called it addreſs “ For all our family's 
© ſake, and for ker ſake too, if you love 
© her, perſiſt !—Let us ſave her, if pol- 
© ſible, from ruining herſelf. Look at 
her perſon !' [ And he gazed at me, from 
head to foot, pointing at me, as he re- 
ferred to Mr. Solmes] Think of her fine 
qualities! — All the world confeſſes 
them, and we all gloried in her till now. 
She is worth ſaving; and, after two 
© or three more ſtruggles, ſhe will be 
© yours, and take my word for it, will 
© reward your patience. Talk not, there- 
© fore, of giving up your hopes, for à 
© little whining folly. She has entered 
© upon a parade, which ſhe knows not 
© how to quit with a female grace. You 
© have only her pride and her —— 


to encounter: and, depend upon it, 
« you will be as happy a man in a fort- 
« night, as a married man can be.“ 4 
You have heard me ſay, my dear, that 
my brother has always taken a liberty 
to reflect upon our ſex, and upon matri- 
mony!—He would not, if he did not 
think it wit to do ſo!—Juſt as poor Mr. 
Wyerley, and gthers, whom we both 
know, profane and ridicule Scripture; 
and all to evince their pretenſions to the 
fame pernicious talent, and to have it 
2 that they are too wiſe to be re- 
ligious. ä 1 | 
Mr. Solmes, with a felf-ſatisfied air, 
preſumptuouſly ſaid, he would ſuffer 
every-thing, to oblige my family, and to 


ſave me: and, doubted not to be amply 


rewarded, could he be ſo happy as to 
ſucceed at laſt. 

Mr. Solmes,“ ſaid I, if you have 
4 any regard for your own happineſs, 
une is out of the queſtion with you : 
you have not generoſity enough to make 
that any part of your ſcheme) proſe- 
cute no farther your addreſs, as my 
{brother calls it. It Is but u to tell 
you, that I could not bring my heart 
© { much as to think of you, without the 
utmoſt diſapprobation, before I was uſed - 
(a5 I have been—And can you think I 1 
am ſuch a ſlave, ſuch a poor ſlave, as to 
be brought jto change my mind by the 
violent uſage I have met with? 

And you, Sir,“ turning to my bro- 
ther, * if you think that meekneſs always 
{indicates tamen; and that there is no 
nagnanimity without bluſter ; own your- 
elf miſtaken for once: for you ſhall 
have reaſon to judge from henceforth, 
that a generous mind is not to be forc- 
ed; and that 

No more, ſaid the imperious wretch, 
charge you,“ lifting up his hands and 
eyes. Then turning to my uncle, © Do 
you hear, Sir? This is your once fault- 
*lels niece! This is your favourite!” 

Mr. Solmes looked as if he knew not 
hat to think of the matter; and had I 
been left alone with him, 1 ſaw plainly 
1 could have got rid of him eaſily. 
enough, 

My uncle came to me, looking up alſo 
to my face, and down to my feet, * And 
ien poſſible this can be you All this 
violence from you, Miſs Clary? 

Ves, it is poſſible, Sir—And, I will 
' preſume to ſay, this vehemence on my 
ide is but the natural conſequence of 
- the uſage I have met with, and the 
rudeneſs I am treated with, even in 
Your preſence, by a brother, who has 
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no more right to controul me, than 1 
No. 42. 


—— 
* 
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have to controul him.“ 

This uſage, couſin Clary, was not 
© till all other means were tried with 
© you.” 5 : 

© Tried! to what end, Sir?—Do I 

© contend for any-thing more than a 
* mere negative? You may, Sir, [turn-_ 
ing to Mr. Solmes ] poſſibly you may, be 
induced the rather to perſevere thus 
© ungenerouſly, as the uſage I have met 
* with for your ſake, and what you have 
no ſeen offered to me by my brother, 


© will ſhew you what I cas bear, were my 


evil deſtiny ever to make me yours.* 

Lord, Madam,“ cried Solmes, [all 
this time diſtorted into twenty different 
attitudes, as my brother and uncle 
were bleſſing themſelves, and ſpeaking 
only to each other by their eyes, and by 
their working features;] Lord, Ma- 
© dam, what a conſtruction is this!“ 

© A fair conſtruction, Sir,“ interrupt- 
ed I: for he that can ſee a perſon whom 
© he pretends to value, thus treated, and 
* approve of it, muſt be capable of. treat- 
© ing her thus himſelf. And that you do 
© approve of it, is evident by your de- 
clared perſeverance, when you know T. 
© am confined, baniſhed, and inſulted, in 
© order to make me conſent to be what 
© I never can be.—And this, let me tell 
you, as I have often told others, not 
from motives of obſtinacy, but aver- 
© lion, | 

« Excuſe me, Sir,“ turning to my un- 
cle—* To you, as to my tather's brother, 
* I owe duty. I beg your pardon, that I 
cannot obey you: but as for my brother, 
© he is but my brother; he ſhall not con- 
© ſkrain me—and,? [turning to the unna- 
tural wretch—I will call him wretch] 
knit your brows, Sir, and frown as you 
« will, I will aſk you, Would you, in my 
caſe, make the ſacrifices I am willing 
© to make, to obtainevery-one's fayour ? 


| © If not, what right have you to treat 


© me thus; and to procure me to be 
* treated as I have been for ſo long a 
© time paſt ?? 
I had put myſelf by this time into 
at diſorder: they were ſilent, and 
eemed by their looks to want to talk to 
one another, walking about in violent 
diſorders too, between whiles. 1 fat 
down fanning myſelf, (as it happened, 
againſt the glaſs) and I could perceive 
my colour go and come; and being fick 
to the very heart, and apprehenſive of 
fainting, I rung. : 
Betty came in. I called for a glaſs of 
water, and drank it: but nobody mind- 
ed me. I heard my brother pronounce 
the words, Art! female art! to Solmes; 
TE which 
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which, together with the apprehenſion 
that he would not be welcome, I ſup- 

poſe kept m back. Elſe 1 could fee 
the man was affected. And (ill fear- 
ing I ſhould faint) 1 aroſe, and taking 
hold of Betty's arm, Let me hold.by 
you, Betty, ſaid I: © let me withdraw.“ 

' And moved with trembling feet towards 
the door, and then turned about, and 
made a curtſey to my uncle—* Permit 
© me, Sir,“ faidI, to withdraw.“ 

« Whither go you, niece ?* ſaid my 
uncle: © we have not done with you yet. 
* I charge you departnot. Mr. Solmes 
* has ſomething to open to you, that will 
* altoniſh you And yon all hear it.“ 

* Only, Sir, by your leave, for a few 
© minutes into the air. 
you Command it, I will hear all that 
am to hear; that it may be over now 
and for ever—You will go with me, 
« Betty ?? 

And fo, without any farther prohi- 
bition, I retired into the garden; and 
there, caſting myſelf upon the firſt ſeat, 


and throwing Betty's apron over, my 


face, leaning againſt her tide, my hands 
between hers, 1 gave way to a violent 
burſt of grief, or paſſion, or both; which, 
as it ſeemed, ſaved my heart trom break - 
ing, for J was ſenſible ot an immediate 
relies. | a 

[ have already given you ſpeeimens 
of Mrs. Betty's impertinence. I ſhall 
not, therefore, trouble you with more : 
for the wench, notwithſtanding this my 
diſtreſs, took great liberties with me, 
after ſhe ſaw me alittle recovered, and 
as ] walked tarther into the garden ; in- 


by an abſolute prohibition of ſaying ano- 
ther word to me; and then ſhe dropped 
behind me ſulten-and gloomy, 

It was near an hour before I was ſemt 
for in again. The meſſenger was my 
coutin Dolly Hervey, who, with an eye 
ot compaſſion and reſpect, (for Miſs 
Hervey always loved me, and calls her- 
felf my ſcholar, as you know) told me, 
my company was deſired. 

Betty lett us. - 

Who commands my attendance, 
« Miſs?” faid I—* Have you not been in 
tears, my dear ?* > 

* Who can torbear tears?“ ſaid ſhe. 

Why, what is the matter, couſin 
Dolly? — Sure, nobody is entitled to 
© weep in this family, but me“ | 

Yes, /am, Madam, ' faid ſhe, * be- 
© cauſe J love vou.“ 

1 kifſed her: © And is it for me, my 
* iweet coutin, that you ſhed tears ?— 
* I here never was love loſt between us: 


I will return, if 


| 


1 


{ornmuch that I was obliged to filence her 


4 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


© but tell me, what isdeſigned to be done 
* with me, that I have thiskind inſtance 
of your compaſſion for me: 
© You muſt take no notice of what! 
© tell von,* ſaid the dear girl: but my 
mamma has been weeping for you, too 
© with me; but durſt not let any. body 
© ſee it: „O my Dolly!” ſaid myman. 
* ma, „there never was ſo ſet a malice 
© in man as in your coufin James Har. 
« lone. They will ruin the flower and 
« ornament of their family.” 
As how, . Miſs Dolly — Did the not 
explain herſelf As how, my dear? 
Ves; ſhe ſaid, Mr. Solmes would 
© have given up his claim to you: for he 
* ſaid, you hated him, and there were 
© no hopes; and your mamma was wil. 
* ling he ſhould ; and to have you taken 


at your word, to renounce Mr. Love. 


© lace, and to live ſingle: my mamma 
© was for it too; for they heard all that 
* paſſed between you and uncle Antony, 
and couſin James; ſaying, it was im- 
© poſſible to think of prevailing upon ycu 
to have Mr. Solmes. Uncle Harlow 
© ſeemed in the ſame way of thinking; 
© at leaſt, my mamma ſays, he did na 
« ſay any-thing to the contrary. But 
© your papa was immoveable, and vu 
© angry at your mamma and mine upon 
it: and hereupon your brother, your 
* ſiſter, and my uncle Antony, joined in, 
and changed the ſcene entirely, In ſhort, 
© the ſays, that Mr. Solmes had great 
* matters engaged to him. He owned, 
© that you were the fineſt young lady in 
0 England, and he would be content t9 
abe but little beloved, if he could n«, 
* atter marriage, engage your heart, for 
* the ſake of having the honour to call 
© you his but for one twelvemonth— 
ſuppoſe he would break your heartthe 
© next—PFor he is - cruel-hearted many 
©] am ſure.“ 

My friends may break my heart 
© couſin Dolly; but Mr. Solmes u 
never have it in his power to breakit. 

I do not know that, Miſs : you wil 
© have good luck to avoid having him, by 
hat I can find; for my mamma fays, 
© they are all now of one mind, herſelf 
« excepted ; and ſhe is forced to be ſilent, 
© your papa and brother are bothſo out 
© ragepus,* — 

« am got above minding my brother, 
« couſin Dolly: he is zt my brother 
© But to my father 1 8 duty and obe- 
dience, if I could comply.” 

We are aptto he fund of any body that 
will fide with us, when oppreſſed or MP: 
voked. 1 always loved my coutin Dolly ; 
but now ſhe endeared herſelf to 0 

I 


 freing me: the one it ſeems for paſlion- 


mes more, by her ſoothing concern for | 
cog ; I 24 ſhe would do, were 
in my caſe ? i 
naht heſitation ſhe replied, Haye 
Mr. Lovelace out-of-hand, and take up 
her own eſtate, if ſhe were me; and 
there would be an end of it—And Mr. 
Lovelace, ſhe ſaid, was a fine gentle- 
man—Mr. Solmes was not worthy to 
his aoes. 

110 ervey told me further, that 
her mother was deſired to come to me, 
to fetch me in; but ſhe excuſed herſelf, 
1 ſhould have all my friends, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe believed, fit in judgment upon me. 

| wiſh it had been ſo. But, as I have 
been told ſince, neither my father nor 
my mother would truſt themſelves with 


ſake; my mother for tender confidera- 


ons. | 
" this time we entered the houſe. 
Miſs accompanied me into the arlour, 
and left me, as a perſon devoted, Ithen 
thought. | 

Nobody was there. I fat down, and 
had leiſure to weep; reflecting upon 
what my couſin Dolly had told me, 

They were all in my ſiſter's parlour 
adjoining: for I heard a confuſed mix- 
ture of voices, ſome louder than others, 
which drowned the more compaſſionat- 
ing accents. 

Female accents T could diſtinguiſh the 

drowned ones to be, O my dear! what 
2 hard-hearted ſex is the other! Chil- 
dren of the ſame parents, how came they 
by their cruelty?—Do they get it by tra- 
vel ?—Do they get it by converſation 
with one another ?—Or how do they get 
it — Vet my ſiſter, too, is as hard 
hearted as any of them. But this may 
be no exception neither: for ſhe has 
been thought to be maſculine in her air, 
and her ſpirit. She has then, perhaps, 
a (cul of the other ſex in a body of ours. 
—And fo, for the honour of our own, 
will I judge of every woman for the fu- 
tore, who, imitating the rougher man- 
ders of men, acts unbeſeeming the gen- 
tleneſs of her own ſex. . 
Forgive me, my dear friend, for break- 
ing into my ſtory by theſe reflections. 
Were I rapidly to purſue my narration, 
without thinking, without reflecting, 1 
believe I thould hardly be able to keep 
in my right mind: ſince vehemence and 
paſſion would then be always uppermoſt; 
but while I think as 1 write, I cool; and 
my hurry of ſpirits is allayed. 

believe I was above a quarter of an 
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lour enjoying my own comfortleſs | 


contemplations, before any-body came 
in to me; for they ſeemed to be in full 
debate. My aunt looked in firſt, O 
« my dear!” ſaid the, * are you there? 
my withdrew haſtily to apprize them 
of it. 

And then (as agreed upon I ſuppoſe) 
in came my uncle Antony, crediting_ 
oe, 2 3 « Let me 
* lea in, ar friend, having hold 
of his hand : kite the —— beau 
aukwardl followed, but more edgingly, 
as I may ſay, ſetting Ns feet mincingly, 
to avoid treading upon his leader's heels. 
Excuſe me, my dear, this ſeeming le- 
vity ; but thoſe we do not love, appear 
in every-thing ungracetul to us. 

I ſtood up. My uncle looked very 
ſurly.— Sit down! — fit down, girl,“ 
ſaid he And drawing a chair near me, 
he placed his dear friend in it, whether 
he would or not, I having taken my ſeat. 
And my uncle fat on the other tide of 
me. : 

Well, niece,” taking my hand, * we 

* ſhall have very little more to ſay to you 
* than we have already ſaid, as to the 
ſubject that is ſo diſtaſteful to yon 
© Unlefs, indeed, yen have better con- 
© fidered of the matter—And firſt, let 
me know if you have?“ 

þ The matter wants no conſideration, 
Sir.“ 

Very well, very well, Madam!" ſaid 
my uncle, withdrawing his hands from 
mine: could I ever have thought of 
this from you?” 

* For God's fake, deareſt Madam,“ 
ſaid Mr. Solmes, folding his hands— 
And there he ſtopped. 

For God's ſake, what, Sir ?— How 
came God's fake, and your ſake, I pray 
© yon, to be the ſame ?? | 

This ſilenced 4im. My uncle could 
only be angry ; and that he was before. - 

Well, well, well, Mr. Solmes,” {aid 
my uncle, no more ef ſupplication. 
*You have not confidence enough to ex- 
« pect a woman's favour.” 

He then was pleaſed to hint what great 
things he had deſigned to do for me; 
and that it was more for my ſake, after 
he returned from the Indies, than for 
the ſake of any other of the family, that 
he had reſolved to live a ſingle life... 
© But now,” concluded he, *that the per- 
© yerſe girl deſpiſes all the great things 
it was once as much in my will, as it is 
in my power, to do for her, 1 will 
© change my meaſures,” | 

I told him, that I moſt ſincerely thank. 
ed him for all his kind intentions to me; 

D d 2 but 
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but that I was willing to reſign all claim © tleman, he may deſerve more conſider. 


to any other of his favours than kind looks 
and kind words. ; 

He looked about him this way and 
that. | 

Mr. Solmes looked pitifully down. 

But both being ſilent, I was ſorry, 1 
added, that 1 had too much reaſon to ſay 
a very harſh thing, as it might be 
thought ; which was, That if he would 
but be pleaſed to convince my brother 
and ſiſter, that he was abſolutely deter- 
mined to alter his,generous purpoſes to- 
wards me, it might poſſibly procure me 
better treatment from both, than I was 
otherwiſe likely to have. 

My uncle was very much diſpleaſed. 


But he had not the opportunity to ex- 


preſs his diſpleaſure, as he ſeemed pre- 
aring to do; for in came my brother 
in exceeding great wrath, and called 


me ſeveral vile names. His ſucceſs hi- 


therto, in his devices againſt me, had 
ſet him above keeping even decent mea- 
ſures. 4 

Was this my ſpiteful conſtruction ? he 
aſked---Was this the interpretation I put 
upon his brotherly care of me, and con- 
cern for me, in order to prevent my 
ruining mylelf ? 

© Tt zs, indeed it zs,* ſaid I: I know 
© no other way to account for your late 
behaviour to me: and before your face, 


© I repeat my requeſt to my uncle, and 


© I will make it to my other uncle when- 
ever I am permitted to ſee him, that 
© they will conferall their favours upon 
vou, and upon my fiſter; and only 
make me happy (it is all I wiſh for!) 
in their kind looks, and kind words.” 

How they all gazed upon one ano- 


ther!—But could I be leſs peremptory 


before the man ? 

And, as to your care and concern for 
e me, Sir,' turning to my brother, once 
© more I deſire it not. You are but my 
© brother. My father and mother, I 
© bleſs God, are both living; and, were 
© they not, you have given me abundant 
© reaſon to ſay, that you are the very 
© laſt perſon I would wiſh to have any 
concern for me.” 

How, niece! And is a brother, an 


only brother, of ſo little conſideration 


with you, as this comes to? And ought 
© he to have no concern for his ſiſter's 
© honour, and the family's honour ?? 


* My honour, Sir!—1 defire none of 


t his concern for that! It never was en- 
« dangered till it had his undeſired 
concern — Forgive me, Sir — But 
£ when my brother knows how to act 
© like a brother, or behave like a gen- 


ation from me than it is poſſible 

now to think he does.* 

I thought my brether would have 

me upon this: but my uncle ſtood be. 

tween us. 

| * Violent girl, however he called me 
— Who,“ ſaid he, would have thought 

it of her?” | 

Then was Mr. Solmes told, that Ina 

| unworthy of his purſuit, ' | 

But Mr. Solmes warmly took my part; 

he could not bear, he ſaid, that I ſhould 
be treated ſo roughly. l 

And ſo very SY did he exert him. 
ſelf on this occaſion, and ſo patiently 
was his warmth received by my brother, 
that I began to ſuſpect, that it was 3 
contrivance to make me think myſelf 
_ obliged to him: and that this might 

perhaps be one end of the preſſed for 
interview. 

The very ſuſpicion of this low artifice, 
violent as I was thought to be before, 
put me ſtill more out of patience ; and 
my uncle and my brother again prailing 
his wonderful generoſity,” and his noble 
return of good for evil, * You are a hap- 
* py man, Mr. Solmes,* faid I, that you 
* can ſo eafily confer obligations upon a 
whole family, except upon one un- 
* grateful perſon of it, whom you ſeem 
to intend moſt to oblige ; but who be- 
ing made unhappy by your favour, de- 
© fires not to owe to you any protection 
from the violence of a brother.” 

Then was I a rude, an ungrateful, 
an unworthy creature. 

J own it all—All, all you can call 
© me, or think me, brother, do I own 
© I own my unworthineſs with regard to 
© this gentleman. I take your word for 
his abundant merit, which I have nei- 
ther leiſure nor inclination to examine 
© into—lt may, perhaps, be as great as 
vyour own—But yet I cannot thank him 


for me 


looking at my uncle, * that this 1 
ing himſelf a merit with every - body at 
* my expence ?? 

Then turning to my brother, who 
ſeemed ſurprized into filence by my 


the favour of, your ſuperabundant care 
for me. But I diſcharge you of it; 
© at leaſt while I have the happineſs ot 
© nearer anddearer relations. You have 
© civen me no reaſon to think better 0f 
your prudence, than of my own, Ia 
independent of you, Sir; though I ne: 
«© ver deſire to be ſo of my father; and 
although 1 wiſh for the good opinion 
| * of my uncles, it is ad I with — 


© for his mediation: for who ſees not, 


warmth, I muſt alſo acknowledge, Sir, 


-—_— Jo RH 4 cw wh, PTr”w. 
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4 them # and 2 50 1 repeat, to make 
« you and er eaſy.” $7 
af ane cad? came in Betty, in a 
great hurry, looking at me as ſpitefully, 
Is if the were my ſiſter : Sir, ſaid ſhe 
to my brother, my maſter deſires to 
« ſpeak with you this moment at the 
door.“ ds i 

He went to that which led into my. 
{ters parlour ; and this ſentence I heard 


thundered from the mouth of one who. | 


had a right to all my reverence : Son 
« James, let the, rebel be this moment 
carried away to my brother's—This 
very moment She ſhall not ſtay one 
hour more under my roof!“ 


I trembled ; I was ready to ſink. Yet, 
not knowing what 1 did, or faid, I flew | 


to the door, and would have opened it: 
but my brother. pulled it to, and held 
it cloſe by the key—* O my papa l-my 
© dear papa !' ſaid, I, falling upon my 
knees, at the door—* admit your child 
to your preſence Let me but plead 
my cauſe at your feet !—O reprobate 
© not thus yeur diſtreſſed daughter! 


My uncle put his handkerchief to his 


eyes: Mr. Solmes made a ſtill more 


grievous face than he had before, But, 


my brother's marble heart was untouch- 
ed. 

] will not ſtir from my knees, con- 
tinued I, * without admiſſion.— At this 


© {oor 1 beg it! O let it be the door of 
* mercy! and open it to me, honoured, 
„Sir, 1 beſeech you !—But this once, 
© this once] although. you were after- 


wards to ſhut it againſt me for ever!” 


The door was endeavoured to be epen- 


ed on the inſide, which made my bro- 


ther let go the key on a ſudden; and I 
preſſing againſt ir, (all the time remain- 


ug on my knees) fell flat on my face in- 
to the other parlour ; however without 
hurting myſelf, But every-body was 
gone, except Betty, who I ſuppoſe was 
the perſon that endeavoured to open the 
door. She helped to raiſe me up; and 


when I was on my feet, I looked round 
that apartment, and ſeeing nobody there, . 


re-entered the other, leaning upon her; 
and then threw mytelf into the chair 
which I had fat in before; and my eyes 
overflowed to my great relief: while my 
uncle Antony, my brother, and Mr. 
Solmes, left me, and went to my other 
relations. 

What paſſed among them, I know 
not: but my brother came in by the time 
I had tolerably recovered himſelf, with 


4 (ſettled and haughty gloom upon his 


das Your father and mother com- 
mand you inſtantly to prepare for your 
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© uncle Antony's. You need not be ſo- 
| © Iicitous about what you ſhall take with 
* you. You may give Betty your keys 
Take them, Betty, if the perverſe 
| © one has them about her, and carry 
them to her mother. She will take 
care to ſend every- thing after you that 
you ſhall want But another night yon 
© will not be permitted to ſtay in this 
© houſe.” 


{I don't chuſe to give my keys to any- 
body, except to my mother, and into 


cher own hands. You ſee how much 


© Iam difordered. It may coſt me my 


life, to be hurried away ſo ſuddenly. 
| © I beg tobe indulged till next Monday 


( atleaſt.” | 
© That will not be granted yon; 80 
prepare for this very night. And give 


* up your keys, Give them to me, Miſs, 
I' carry them to your mother. | 
« Excule me, brother. Indeed I 


won't. 

Indeed you muſt. Have you any- 
thing you are atraid ſhould be ſeen by 
your mother?“ | 

Not if I be permitted to attend her.“ 

* PH make a report accordingly.ꝰ 

He went out. 

In came Miſs Dolly Hervey. I am 
© forry, Madam, to be the meſſenger 
© But your mamma ĩnſiſts upon your ſend- 
© ing up all the keys of your cabinet, li- 
© brary, and drawers.” | 

« Tell my mother, that I yield them: 
© up to her commands: tell her, I make 
no conditions with my mother; but if 
© the find nothing ſhe ſhall diſapprove of, 
© I beg that ſhe will permit me to tarry- 
© here a few days longer. —Try, my Dol 
© ly; [the dear girl ſobbing with grief }, 
© try, if your gentleneſs cannot prevail 
* for me,” 

She wept ſtill more, and ſaid, It is 


;* fad, very ſad, to ſee matters thus cars + 


« ried !? 
She took the keys, and wrapped her 


arms about me; and begged me to ex- 


cuſe her for her meſſage; and would 
have ſaid more; but Betty's preſence 
awed her; as I faw. 

© Don't pity me, my dear,” faid I. 
© It will be imputed to you as a fault. 
© You ſee who is by.” * 
The inſolent wench ſcornfully ſmiled: 
. One young lady pitying another in 
things of this nature looks promiſing 
in the youngeſt I muſt needs ſay. 
l bid her be gone from my preſence. 
She would moſt gladly go, ſhe ſaid, 
were ſhe not to ſtay about me by my mo- 
ther's order. ; 

It ſoon appeared for what ſhe _ 

| | r 
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for Toftering to go up ſtairs to my apart- 
ment when my couſin went from me 
with the keys, ſhe told me ſhe was com- 
manded (to her very great regret, ſhe, 
muſt own) to defire me not to go up at 
preſent. | 

Such a bold face as ſhe, I told her, 
ſhould not hinder me. 

She inſtantly rang the bell, and in 
came my brother, meeting me at the 


door. . 
© Return, return, Miſs—No going u 
yet: 


I went in again, and throwing myſelf 
upon the window-ſeat, wept bitterly. 

Shall I give you the particulars of a 
ridiculouſly ſpiteful converſation that 
paſſed between my brother and me, in 
the time that he (with Betty) was in of- 
fice to keep me in the parlour while m 
cloſet was arching ?P——ButT think I will 
not. It can anſwer ne good end. 

I defired ſeveral times, while he ſtaid, 
to have leave to retire to my apartment; 
but was denied. The ſearch, I ſuppoſe, 
was not over. 

Bella was one of thoſe employed in it. 


They could not have a more diligent 


ſearcher. How happy it was they were 
diſappointed 1 _ 

But when my ſiſter could not find the 
eunning creature's papers, I was to ſtand 
another viſit from Mr. Solmes—preced- 
ed now by my aunt Hervey, ſorely againſt 
her will, I could ſee that; accompanied 
by my uncle Antony, in order to keep 
her ſteady, I ſuppoſe. 

But being a little heavy (for it is now 


ſ two in the morning) 1 will lie down 


in my cloaths, to indulge the kind ſum- 
mons, if it will be indulged. 


THREE O'CLOCK, WED. MORN. 
I covLD not fleep—Only dozed away 


one half-hour. 


My aunt Hervey accoſtgd me thus 
O my dear child, what troubles do you 
give to your parents, and to every- 
body 1—1 wonder at yon !” 
I am ſorry for it, Madam.“ 
© Sorry for it, child I- then fo 
8 very obſtinate?—Come, fit down, my 


dear. I will fit next you;' taking my 


hand. 

My uncle placed Mr. Solmes on the 
other ſide of me: himfelf over- againſt 
me, almoſt cloſe ro me. Was i not 
tnely beſet, my dear? 

« Your brother, child,” faid my aunt, 
© js too paſſionate—His zeal for your wel. 
fare puſhes him on a little too vehe- 
«© mently. 

« Very true,” ſaid my uncle: * but no 
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We would now be 


© moreof this. 


| © to ſee if milder means will do with you 


Though, indeed, they were tried be. 


fore. 
I aſked my aunt, if it were neceſſary, 


that that gentleman ſhould be preſent} 
* There is a reaſon that he ſhould! 


ſaid my aunt, *as you will hear by. and. 


* by, —But 1 muſt tell you, firſt, that, 
* thinking you was a little too angrily 
* treated by your brother, your mother 
© deſired me to try what gentler mean 
© would do upon a ſpirit ſo generous a 
* we uſed to think yours.“ 

© Nothing can be done, Madam, I muſt 
'< prague to ſay, if this gentleman's ad. 
© dreſs be the end.” 

She looked upon my uncle who bit h 
lip; and looked upon Mr. Solmes, whg 
rubbed his cheek ; and ſhaking her head, 
Good, dear creature,“ ſaid ſhe; be 
calm. Let me afk you, if ſomething 
would not have been done, nad you 
been more gently uſed, than you ſeem 
to think you have been! 

© No, Madam, I cannot fay it would, 
in this gentleman's favour. You knows, 
* Madam—you know, Sir, to my uncle, 
© T ever, valued myſelf upon my linceri- 


| © ty: and once indeed had the happinels 


© to be valued for it. 

My uncle took Mr. Soles aſide, 1! 
heard him ſay, whiſperingly, * She muff, 
* the ſhall, ſtill be yours.—We'll ſe: 
© who'll conquer, parents or child, un. 
© cles or niece. I doubt not to be wit. 
«* neſs to all this being got over, and ma- 
© ny a good-humoured jeſt made of this 
© high phrenzy 

I was heartily vexed. | 

Though we cannot find out,“ con- 


tinued he, yet we ue, who puts her 


upon this obſtinate behaviour. It is 
not natural to her, man. Nor would 
© I concern myſelf fo much about her, 
© but that I know what I ſay to be true, 
© and intend to do great things for het. 

I will hourly pray for that happy 
time, ' whiſpered as audibly Mr. Solmes. 


© I never will revive the remembrance of 


© what is now ſo painful to me. | 
© Well, but, niece, I am to tell you,” 
ſaid my aunt, that the ſending up your 
* keys, without making any conditions, 
© has wrought for you what nothing elſe 
© could have done. That, and the not 
finding anything that could give them 
« umbrage, together with Mr. Solmess 
interpoſition— ; 
0 Madam, let me not owe an obli- 
© gation to Mr. Solmes. I cannot repay 
it, except by my thanks; and thoſe only 
on condition that he will . 
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« ſuit, To my thanks, Sir,' {turning to 
him] * if you have a heart capable of 
* humanity, if you have any eſteem tor 
me for my own ſake, I beſeech you to 
entitle yourſelf I beſeech you do?” 

O Madam, cried he, believe, be- 
( lieve, believe me, it is impoſſible. 
« While you are ſingle, I will hope. 
While that hope is encouraged by ſo 
many worthy friends, I my perſevere. 
« 1 muſt not flight them, Madam, becauſe 
you flight me.” ; 

1 antwered him only with a look; 
but it was of high diſdain; and turn- 
ing from him—* But what favour, dear 
Madam, [to my aunt] “ has the in- 
© (tance of duty you mention procured 
me!? 

© Your mother and Mr. Solmes, ' re- 
plied my aunt, * have prevailed, that 
your requeſt to ſtay here till Monday 
© next ſhall be granted, if you will pro- 
' miſe to go cheerfully then, 

Let me but chuſe my own viſitors, 
and I will go to my uncle's houſe with 
* pleaſure.” t 

Well, niece,* ſaid my aunt, we 

« muſt wave this ſubject, I find. We 


© will now proceed to another, which 
It 


6 will require your utmoſt attention. 
«will give you the reaſon why Mr. 
«© Solmes's preſence is requiſite. 

Aye, ' ſaid my uncle, * and ſhew you 
| © what ſort of a man ſomebods is, Mr. 
© Solmes, pray favour us, in the firſt 
place, with the letter you received from 
your anonymous friend. | 

I will, Sir.“ And out he pulled a 
letter-caſe, and, taking out a letter, It 
eis written in anſwer to one ſent to the 
* perſon. It is ſuperſcribed, ** To Roger 
«Solmes, Eſg.“ It begins thus: Honour - 
"ed Sir f” | 

I beg your pardon, Sir,” ſaid I: * but 
* what, pray, is the intent of reading this 
letter to me ?? 

Jo let you know what a vile man 
you are thought to ſet your heart up- 
© on,” ſaid my uncle, in an audible whiſ- 
per. 

© If, Sir, it be ſuſpected, that I have 
*{et my heart upon any other, why is 
* Mr. Solmes to give himſelf any farther 
trouble about me! 

* Only hear, niece,” ſaid my aunt; 
*only hear what Mr. Solmes has to read 
"and to ſay to you on this head.” 

It, Madam, Mr. Solmes will be 
* pleaſed to declare, that he has no view 
to ſerve, no end to promote, for him- 
{ ſelf, Iwill hear any-thing he ſhall read. 
Bat it the contrary, you muſt allow 

me to ſay, That it will abate with me 
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* a great deal of the weight of whatſo- 
© ever he ſhall produce.* . 
© Hear it but read, niece,” ſaid my 
aunt. | | | 
© Hear it read,” ſaid my uncle. You 
© are fo ready to take part with— 

« With any-body, Sir, that is accuſed 
* anonymouſly, and from intereſted mo- 
tives.“ kh 11 

He began to read; and there ſeemed 
to be a heavy load of charges in this let- 
ter againſt the poor criminal: but I ſtop- 
ped the reading of it, and ſaid, It will 
not be my fault, if this vilified man be 
* not as indifferent to me, as one whom 
© 1 never ſaw. If he be otherwiſe at 
* preſent, which I neither own, nor de- 
ny, it proceeds from the ftrange me- 
 thods taken to prevent it. Do not let 
one cauſe unite him and me, and we 
* ſhall not be united. If my offer to live 
* lingle be accepted, he ſhall be no more 
© to me than thes 1 5 : 

Still Proceed, Mr. Solmes—Hear 
© it out, niece,“ was my uncle's cry. 

© But to what purpoſe, Sir!“ faid 1 
Has not Mr. Solmes a biet in this? 
And, beſides, can any thing worſe be 
© faid of Mr. Lovelace than I have heard 
© ſaid for ſeveral months paſt ?” 

gut this,” ſaid my uncle, and, what 
© Mr. Solmes can tell you, beſides, 
© amounts to the fulleſt prof— —_ 

Was the unhappy man, then, ſo free- 
© ly treated in his — before, with- 
* out full proof? I beſeech you, Sir, give 
me not too good an opinion of Mr. Love- 
© lace; as I may have, if ſuch pains be 
© taken to make him guilty, by one who 
© means not his reformation by it; nor 
© to do good, if I may preſume to ſay - 
*{oin this caſe, to any-body but him- 
© ſelf. | | 

I ſee very plainly, girl,“ ſaid my um- 
cle, © your prepoſſeſſion, your fond pre- 
© poſſeſſion for the perſon of a man withe 
out morals.” 

© Indeed, my dear,“ ſaid my aum, 
© you too much juſtify all our apprehen- 
© ſions. Surpriſing ! that a young rea- 
© ture of virtue and honour ould thus 
© eſteem a man of a quite oppoſite cha- 
© ratter !” 

© Dear Madam, do not conclude againſt 
© me too haſtily. I believe Mr. Love- 
© lace is far from being ſo good as he 
© ought to be: but if every man's private 
© life were ſearched into by prejudicad 
© people, ſet on for that purpoſe, I know 
© not whoſe reputation would be ſafe, I 
© love a virtuous Character, as much in. 
man, as in woman, I think it is requ4 
© ſite, and as meritorious, in the one as 
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in the other. And, if left to myſelf, 
, © I would prefer a perſon of ſuch a cha- 


© xacter to rovalty without it.“ 
Why then,” ſaid my uncle— 
Give me leave, Sir—But I may ven- 


© ture to ſay; that many of thoſe who 


© have eſcaped cenſure have not merited 


_ applauſe. 


permit me to obſerve further, that 


Mr. Solmes himſelf may not be abſo- 
lutely faultleſs. 


I never heard of his 
« virtues. Some vices I have heard of. 
« Excuſe me, Mr. Solmes, I ſpeak to your 
* face—The text about caſting the fer 
« ſtone affords an excellent leffon.” 

He looked down; but was filent. 

© Mr. Lovelace may have vices you 


have not. You may have others, winch 
© ke has not.—1 ſpeak not this to defend 


c him, or to accuſe yon. No man is bad, 
© no one is good, in every-thing, Mr. 
Lovelace, for example, is ſaid to be 
«£ implacable, and to hate my friends; 


« that does not make me value him the 


more: but give me leave to fay, that 
© they hate him as much. Mr. Solmes 
« has his antipathies, likewiſe ; very 
« ftrong ones, and thoſe to his own relat:- 


ons; which don't find to be the other's 


fault; for he lives well with #:5—Yet 
© he may have as bad :—worſe, pardon 


ame, he cannot have, in my poor opi- 


nion. For what mult be the man, who 


* hates his own fleſh?) . | 
© You know not, Madam; ] All in 
« You know not, niece ; one 
« You know not, Clary; breath. 


1 may not, nor do I deſire to know 
s Mr. Solmes's reaſons. It concerns not 
* me to know them: but the world, even 
* the impartial part of it, accuſes him. 


Alf the world is unjuſt or raſh, in one 


man's caſe, why may it not be ſo in 


"© another's? That's all I mean by it. Nor 


© can there be a greater ſign of want of 


- © merit than where a man ſeeks to pull 


« down another's character, in order to 
puild up his own.? 
The poor man's face was all this time 
overſpread with confuſion, twiſted, as 
it were, and all awry, neither mouth nor 
noſe ſtanding in the middle of it. He 
looked as if he were ready to cry: and 
had he been capable of pitying me, I had 
certainly tried to pity him. 

They all three gazed upon one another 
in ſilence. | 

My aunt, I ſaw, (at leaſt I thought 
ſo) looked as if the would have been glad 


me might have appeared to approve of 


what 1 ſaid. She but feebly blamed me, 


when ſhe ſpoke, tor not hearing what 
Mr. Solmes had to fay, He himſelf | 


ſeemed not now very earneſt to be i 
My uncle ſaid, There was no nals 4 
me. And 1 ſhould have abſolute, 
lenced both gentlemen, had not my bro. 
ther come in again to their aſſiſtance. 
This was the ſtrange ſpeech he made 
at his entrance, his eyes flaming with 
anger; * This prating girl has ſtruck 
you all dumb, I perceive. —Perfeyere 
* Mr. Solmes, I have heard every word 
* ſhe has ſaid: and I know no other me. 
© thod of being even with her, than after 


© the is yours, to make her as ſenſible 


© of your power, as ſhe now makes you 
© of her inſolence.“ 

* Fie, couſin Harlowe !* ſaid my aunt— 
Could I have thought a brother would 
* have faid this to a gentleman, of a 
Her ? 


l muſt tell you, Madam, ſaid he, 


* that you give the rebel courage. You, 


« yourſelf ſeem to favour too much the 
* arrogance of her ſex in her; »therwiſc 
* ſhe durſt not have thus ſtopped her ug. 
* cle's mouth by reflections upon him; 
© as well as denied to hear a gentleman 
* tel] her the danger ſhe is in from a li. 
« bertine, whoſe protection, as ſhe has 
« plainly hinted, ſhe intends to claim 
© againſt her family. 

* Stopped my uncle's mouth, by reflefiog 
© upon him, Sir ſaid I, How can that 
© be! How dare you to make ſuch an 
© application as this!“ 

y aunt wept at his reflection upon 
her—* Couſin,” ſaid ſhe to him, If ths 


© be the thanks 1 have for my trouble, 1 


© have done: your father would not treat 
me thus—And I wil! ſay, that the hint 
© you gave was an unbrotherly one.” 

© Not more unbfotherly than all the 
© reſt of his conduct to me, of late, Ma- 
* dam,” ſaid I, I ſee by this ſpecimen 
of his violence, how every-body has 
© heen brought into his meaſures. Had 
© 1 any the leaſt apprehenſion of ever be. 
ing in Mr. Solmes's power, this myit 
* have affected me.—But you ſee, Sir, 
to Mr. Solmes, © what a condutt 19 
thought neceſſary to enable you to ar- 
rive at your ungenerous end. You lee 
© how my brother courts for you!“ 

* ] diſclaim Mr. Harlowe's violence, 
© Madam, with all my ſoul, Iwill ne- 
© ver remind you— RY 

Silence, worthy Sir!” ſaid T; *I'wil 
© take care you never ſhall have the oi 
© portunity,? EO 

« Leſs violence, Clary," faid my un- 
cle. Coulin James, you are as muck 
© to blame as your ſiſter. 


In then came my ſiſter. * Brother.“ 
{aid ſhe, © you kept not your 2 


MM a > a ©. a. 
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vou are thought to be to blame with- 
7 well — here. Were not Mr. 
« Solmes's generoſity and affection to 
the girl well known, what you have 
« (aid would be inexcuſable. My father 
i deſires to ſpeak with you—and with 
vou, aunt—and with you, uncle—and 
with you, Mr. Solmes, if you pleaſe.” 

They all four withdrew into the next 
apartment, ; 

I ſtood filent, as not knowing pre- 
ſently how to take this intervention of 
my fiſter's. But ſhe left me not long at 
12 O thou — thing,“ ſaid 
ſhe, (poking out her angry face at me, 
' when they were all gone, but ſpeaking 
ſpitefully low ]-—* What trouble do you 
give to us all! 

© You and my brother, Bella,“ ſaid I, 
give trouble to yourſelves; yet neither 
you nor he have any buſineſs to con- 
cern yourſelves about me.“ 

She threw out ſome ſpiteful expreſ- 
fons, {till in a low voice, as if ſhe choſe 
not to be heard without ; and I thought 
it beſt to oblige her to raiſe her tone a 
little, if 1 could. If I could, did I ſay? 
It is eaſy to make a paſſionate ſpirit an- 
ſwer all one's views upon it. 

She accordingly flamed out in a raiſed 
tone: and this hrought my couſin Dolly 
in to us. Miſs Harlowe, your com- 
pany is deſired. 

l will come preſently, couſin Dolly.” 

But again provoking a ſeverity trom 
me which ſhe could not bear, and call- 
ing me names; in once more came Dol- 
ly, with another meſſage, that her com- 
pany was deſired. 

Be = mine, I doubt, Miſs Dolly,” 
The ſweet-tempered girl burſt out in- 
to tears, and ſhook her head. 

© Goin before me, child,“ ſaid Bella, 
{vexed to fee her concern for me} * with 
thy ſharp face l;ke a new moon: what 
* doſt thou cry for? is it to make thy 
keen face look ſtill keener ?? 

l believe Belta was blamed too, when 
ſhe went in; for 1 heard her ſay, The 
creature was ſo provoking, there was no 
keeping a reſolution. 

Mr. Solmes, after a little while, came 
in again by himſelf, to take leave of me: 
full of ſcrapes and compliments ; but 
too well tutered and encouraged, to 
give me hope o his declining his ſuit. 
He degged me not to impute to him any 
of the ſevere things to which he had been 
a forrowful witneſs. He beſought my 
compaſſion, as he called it. 

He ſaid, the reſult was, that he had 
ll hopes given him; and although diſ- 
41. 
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couraged by me, he was reſolved to per- 
| — while I — — — 
ſuch long and ſuch painful ſervices he 
talked of, as never before were beard of. 
I told him in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
what he had to truſt to. 
Yet ſtill he determined to perſiſt, 
2 I was no man's elſe, he muſt 
ope. 
* What?” ſaid I, will you ſtill per- 


| © fiſt, when 1 declare, as I now do, that 


my affections are engaged — And let 
* my brother make the moſt of it.” 

e knew my principles, and adored 
me for them. He doubted not, that it 
was in his power to make me happy : 
and he was ſure I would not want 
will to be ſo. 

I aſſured him, that were I to be car- 
ried to my uncle's, it ſhould anſwer no 
end: for I would never ſee him; nor 


word in his faveur, whoever were the 
perſon who ſhould mention him to me. 

He was ſorry for it. He muſt be mi- 
ſerable, were I to hold in that mind; 
But he doubted not, that I might be 
induced by my father and to 
change it. 


it. 
It was richly worth his patience, and 
the trial. 

At my expen@f—At the price of all 
my happineſs Sir? | 

He hoped I ſhould be induced to 
think otherwiſe, 

And then would he have run into his 
fortune, his ſettlements, his affection 
Vowing, that never man loved a woman 
with ſo ſincere a paſlion, as he loved me. 

I ſtopped him, as to the firſt part of 
his ſpeech: and to the ſecond, of the 
ſincerity of his paſſion. * What then, 
Sir,“ ſaid I, * 1s your love to one, who 
* muſt aſſure you, that never young 
* creature looked upon man with a more 
* ſincere diſapprobation, than I look 
upon you? And tell me, what argu- 
© ment can you urge, that this true de- 
© claration anſwers not beforchand ?? 

© Deareſt Madam, what can I fay ? 
© On my knees I beg—' | 

And down the ungraceful wreich 
dropped on his knees. 

Let me not kneel in vain, Madam: 
© let me not he thus defpiſed.'—And he 
looked moſt odiouſly ſorrow ful. 

I have kneeled too, Mr. Solmes. 


again Even to you, Sir, will I kneel, 
© if there be ſo much merit in kneeling ; 


provided you will nei be the imple- 
E e ment 


receive a line from him; nor hear a 


Never, never, he might depend upon 
t 


Often have I kneeled : and I will kneel 


—— 282 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


. — —— ͤ ͤvX— .— 


ment of my cruel brother's undeſerved 
© perſecution.” 

© If all the ſervices, even to worſhip 
you, during my whole life—You, 


© Madam, invoke and expect mercy ; 


© yat ſhew none.” 

Am I to be cruel to myſelf, to ſhew 
© mercy to you! Take my eſtate, Sir, 
'© with all my heart, ſince you are ſuch 
à favourite in this houſe Only leave 


me my/e/f— The mercy you aſk tor, do 


« you ſhew to others.” 


© If you mean to my relations, Ma- 
* dam—unworthy as they are, all ſhall 


be done that you ſhall preſcribe.” 
Who, I, Sir, to hnd you bowels 
©you naturally have not? I to purchaſe 
© thetr happineſs by the forfeiture of my 
« own? What I alk you for, is mercy to 
© myſelf: that, ſince you ſeem to have 
© ſome you over my relations, you 
e it in my behalf. Tell them, 
that you ſee I cannot conquer my aver- 
© fron to you: tell them, if you are a 
« wiſe man, that you too much value 
£ your own happineſs, to riſque it againſt 
* ſuch a determined antipathy : tell 
them, that I am unworthy of your 
© offers ; and that, in mercy to yourſelf, 
© ag well as to me, vou will not proſe- 
© cute a ſuit ſo impoſſible to be granted.” 
I will riſque all conſequences,” ſaid 
the fell wretch, riſing, with a counte. 
nance whitened . if with malice, 
his hollow eyes flaſhing fire, and biting 
his under-lip, to ſhew he could be man- 
ly. * Your hatred, Madam, ſhall be no 
5 objection with me: and I doubt not in 
*2 few days to have it in my power to 
6 ſhew you— _ | 

© Nou have it in your power, Sir—“ 

He came well oft—* To ſtew you more 
t generoſity, than, noble as you are ſaid 
6 to be to others, you ſhew to me.” 

The man's face became his anger : it 
ſeems formed to expreſs the paſſion. 

At that inſtant, again came in my 
brother—* Siſter, lifter, ſiſter,” faid he, 
with his teeth ſet, act on the terma- 
« gant part you have ſo newly aſſumed 
« — Moſt wonderfully well does it be- 
* come you. It is but a ſhort one, how- 
«ever. Tyranneſs in your turn, accuſe 
others of your own guilt—But leave 
4 her, leave her, Mr. Solmes: her time 
is ſhort. You'll find her humble and 
s mortified enough very quickly. Then, 
how like a little tame fool will ſhe 
look, with her confcience upbraiding 
© her, and begging of you [with a whi- 
ning voice, the 43. Ink brother ſpoke] 
to forgive and forget ES. 
More he ſaid, as he flew out, with a 


glowing face, upon Shorey's coming 

to recal him on his — 5 
removed from chair to chair, ex, 
ceedingly frighted and diſturbed at this 
brutal-treatmeat. | 

The man attempted to excuſe himſelf 
as being ſorry for my brother's paſſion. 

Leave me, leave me, Sir,“ fannin 
* —or I ſhall faint.” And indeed f 
thought I ſhould. — 

He recommended himſelf to my fa. 
vour with an air of aſſurance; augment. 
ed, as I thought, by a diſtreſs fo viſible 
in me; for he even ſnatched my tremb. 
ling, my ſtruggling hand; andraviſhed 
it to his odious mouth, 

I flung frem him with high diſdain; 
and he withdrew, bowing and cringing; 
ſelf-gratified, and enjoy ing, as I thought, 
the con fuſion he ſaw me in. | 

The wretch is now, methinks, before 
me; and now I ſee him aukwardly ſtrid. 
ing backward, as he retired, till the 
edge of the opened door, which he rin 
againſt, remembered him to turn his 
welcome back upon me. 

Upon his withdrawing, Betty brought 
me word, that I was permitted to go 
up to my own chamber: and was bid 
to conſider of every-thing : for my time 
was ſhort. Nevertheleſs, ſhe believed 
: might be permitted to ſtay till Satur. 

ay. 

She tells me, that although my bro- 
ther and ſiſter were blamed for being ſo 
hafty with me, yet when they made ther 
report, and my uncle Antony 4s, of w 
provocations, they were all more deter- 
mined than ever in Mr. Solmes's fayour, 

The wretch himſelf, the tells me, 
pretends ta be more in love with me 
than before ; and to be rather delighted 
than diſcouraged with the converſation 
that paſſed between us. He ran on, ſhe 
ſays, in raptures, about the grace whert- 


| with 1 ſhould dignify his board; and 


the like ſort of ſtuff, either of kzs ſaying, 
or of ker making. ? 

She cloſed all with a Now is your 
time, Miſs, to ſubmit with a grace, and 
© to make your own terms with him — 
* elſe, I can tell you, were I Mr. Solmes, 
„it ſhould be worſe for you: and vl. 
* Mils, of our ſex,* proceeded the ſauc) 
creature, would admire a rakiſh ges. 
© tleman, when ſhe might be admiree 
by a ſober one to the end of the chap 
© ter?* 

She made this further ſpeech to m. 
on quitting my chamber—* You hatt 
had amazing good luck, Mils, mut 
« tel} you, to keep your writings cen 


* cealed fo cunningly. You 2 


' think I know that you are always at 
your pen: and as you endeavour to 
« hide that knowledge from me, I do 
not think myſelf obliged to keep your 
« ſecret. But I love not to aggravate. 
©] had rather reconcile by much. 
peace- making is my talent, and ever 
(was, And had I been as much your 
i foe, as you imagine, yon had not per- 
' haps been here now. But this, how 
ever, I do not ſay to make a merit with 
(you, Miſs: for, truly, it will be the 
better for you the ſooner every-thing 
eis over with you. And better for me, 
and for every- one elſe; that's certain. 
(Yet one hint I muſt conclude with; 
that your pen and ink (ſoon as you are 
(to go away) will not be long in your 
power, I do aſſure you, Miſs. And 
(then, having loſt that amuſement, it 
(will be ſeen, how a mind ſo active as 
(yours will be able to employ itſelf.” 
This hint alarms me ſo much, that 
I ſhall inſtantly begin to conceal, in dit- 
ferent places, pens, ink, and paper; 
and to depoſit ſome in the ivy ſummer- 
houſe, if I can find a fafe place there; 
and, at the worſt, I have got a pencil of 
black, and another of red-lead, which 
l uſe in my drawings; and my patterns 
ſhall ſerve for paper, if 1 have no other. 
How lucky it was, that I had got 
away my papers! They made a ſtrict 
ſearch for them; that I can ſee, by the 
diſorderly manner they have left all my 
things in : for you know that I am ſuch 
an obſerver of method, that I can go 
to a bit of ribband, or lace, or edging, 
dlindfold. The ſame in my books; 
which they have ſtrangely diſordered 
and miſmatched ; to look behind them, 
and in ſome of them, I ſuppoſe, My 
cloaths too are rumpled not a little. 
No place has eſcaped them. To your 
hint, I thank you, are they indebted 
for their diſappointment. 
The pen, through heavineſs and fa- 
tigue, dropped out of my fingers, at 
the word zndebted. I reſumed it, to 
finiſh the ſentence; and to tell you, that 
I am, your for-ever oblig-d and affect ionate 
VEE CL. HAkLoweE. 
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MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 

WEDNESDAY, 11 O'CLOCK, APRIL 5. 

I Muſt write as 1 have opportunity; 

making uſe of my concealed ſtores : 

for my pens and ink (all of each that 

they could find) are taken from me; as 
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About an hour ago, I depoſited my 
long letter to you; as alſo, in the uſual 
place, a billet to Mr. Lovelace, leſt his 
impatience ſhould put him upon ſome 
raſtneſs ; ſignifying, in four lines, that 
the interview was over; and that I hoped 
my ſteady refuſal of Mr. Solmes would 
diſcourageany further applications tome 
in his favour. 

Although I was unable (through the 
fatigue I had undergone, and by reaſon 
of ſitting up all night, to write to you: 
which made me lie longer than ordinary 
this morning) to depoſit my letter to 
you ſooner ; yet I hope you will have it 
in ſuch good time, as that you will be 
able to fend me an anſwer to it this 
night, or in the morning early; which, 
if ever ſo ſhort, will inform me whether 
I may depend upon your mother's in- 
dulgence or not. This it behoves me to 


know as ſoon as poſlible; for they are, 


reſolved to hurry me away on Saturday 
next at fartheſt ; perhaps to-morrow, 
I will now inform you of all that hap- 


pened previous to their taking away my 


en and ink, as well as of the manner 
in which that act of violence was com- 
mitted ; and this as briefly as I can. 
My aunt, whe (as well as Mr. Solmes, 
and my two uncles) lives here, I think, 
came up to me, and ſaid, She would 


| fain have me hear what Mr. Solmes had 


to ſay of Mr. Lovelace—Only that I 
might be apprized of ſome things, that 
would convince me what a vile man he. 
is, and what a wretched huſband he muſt 
make. I might give them what degree 


of credit I pleaſed ; and take them with 


abatement for Mr. Solmes's intereſted- 
But it might be 
of uſe to me, were it but to queſtion 
Mr. Lovelace indirectly upon ſome of 
them, that related to wry 

I was indifferent, I ſaid, about what 
he could ſay of me; as I was ſure it 
could not be to my diſadvantage ; and 
as he had no reaſon to impute to me the 
forwardneſs which my unkind friends 
had ſo cauſeleſsly taxed me with. 

She ſaid, That he gave himſelf high 
airs on account of his tamily ; and ſpoke 
as deſpicably of ours as if an alliance with 
us were beneath him. PE 

I replied, That he was a very unwor- 
thy man, if it were true, to ſpeak ſlight- 
ingly of a family, which was as good as 
his own, *bating that it was not alliedto 
the : peerage: that the dignity itſelf, I 
thought, conveyed more ſhame than ho- 
nour to deſcendants, who had not merit 
to adorn, as well as to be adorned by it: 
that my. brother's abſurd pride, indeed, 
which made him every-where declare, 

E e 2 he 
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he would never marry but to guality 
gave a diſgraceful preference againſt 
ours: but that were 1 to be aſſured, that 
Mr. Lovelace was capable of ſo mean a 
pride as to inſult us, or value himſelf on 
iuch an accidental advantage, I ſhould 
think as deſpicably of his ſenſe, as eve- 
ry-body elſe did of his morals. 

She inſiſted upon it, that he had taken 


inſtances, which, ſhe ſaid, would ſur- 
prize me. | 

I anſwered, That were itever ſo cer- 
- tain that Mr. Lovelace had taken ſuch 
liberties, it would be but common juſtice 
(ſo much hated as he was by all our fa- 
mily, and ſo much inveighed againſt in 
all companies by them) to enquire into 
the provocation he had to ſay what was 
imputed to him, and whether the value 
ſome of my friends put upon the riches 
they poſſefs, (throwing perhaps con- 
tempt upon every other advantage, and 
even diſcrediting tieir own pretenſions to 
family, in order to depreciate kzs) might 
not provoke him to like contempts. 
© Upon the whole, Madam,“ faidI, can 
© you ſay, that the inveteracy lies not as 
much on our ſide, as on his? Can he ſay 


© we ſay of Aim And as to the ſuggeſ- 
tion, ſo. often repeated, that he will 
© make a bad huſband, is it poſlible for 
e him to uſe a wife worſe than I am 
* uſed; particularly by my brother and 
« ſiſter ?? 


firmly has this wicked man attached 
you! 

Perhaps not, Madam. But really 
great care ſhould be taken by fathers 
* and mothers, when they would have 
© their daughter of therzr minds in theſe 
* particulars, not to ſay things that fhall 
« necefiitate the child, in honour and 
« generoſity, to take part with the man 
« her friends are averſe to. But, waving 
all this, as I have offered to renounce 
« him for ever, I ſee not why he ſhould 
de mentioned to me, nur why 1 ſhould 
be wiſhed to hear any-thingabout him.“ 

Well, but ſtill, my dear, there can 
* be no harm to let Mr. Solmes tell you 
*. what Mr. Lovelace has ſaid of you. Se- 
nu yerely as you have treated Mr. Solmes, 
© he is fond of attending you once more: 
« he begs to be heard on this head.” 

If it be proper for me to hear it, 
c Madam—' | | 

Its, eagerly,interrupted ſhe, very 
proper.“ 


« Has what he has ſaid of me, Madam, 


net 


* 
* 


L anything of us more diſreſpectful than 


. * Ah, niece! ah, my dear! how 
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ſuch liberties; and offered to give ſome | 


— 


ronvineed you Of Mr. Lovelace; daſe- 


He adores you. 


© It has, my dear: and that 
© to abhor iin for it.“ * 
Then, dear Madam, be pleaſed to 
© let me hear it from your mouth: there 
js no need that I ſhould ſee Mr. 
© when it will have double the weight 
from you. What, Madam, has the 
© man dared to ſay of me # | 
My aunt was quite at a loſs. 
At laſt, * Well,” ſaid the, * I ſee how 
© you are attached. I am ſorry for it, 
* Miſs. Forl do affure you, it willfg. 
© nify nothing. You muſt be Mrs. 
* Solmes; and that in a very few day: 
elf conſent of heart, and affent of 
© voice, be neceſſary to a marriage, | 
© am ſure I never can, nor ever will, be 
© married to Mr. Solmes. And what 
« will any of my relations be anſwerable 
« for, if they force my hand into his, 
© and hold it there till the ſervice be 


© read ; I perhaps inſenſible, and in fits, 


© all the time! 

* What a romantic picture of a forced 
* marriage have you drawn, niece! Some 
people would fay, you have given a 
fine deſcription of your own obſtinacy, 
© child.” 

« My brother and ſiſter would: but 
you, Madam, diſtinguiſh, I am ſure, 
© between obſtinacy and averſion,” 

« Suppoſed averſion may owe it's riſe 
to real obſtinacy, my dear.“ 

© I know my own heart, Madam. ! 


IJ with you did.“ 


Well, but ſee Mr, Solmes onre 
more, niece. It will oblige, and make 
for you, more than you imagine.“ 

What ſhould I ſee him for, Madam! 


Is the man fond of hearing me de. 


© clare my averſion to him Ils he de- 
* firous of having me more and mort 
* incenfe my friends againſt myſelt — 
* 0 my cunning, my ambitious brother 
Ah, my dear '—with a look of pity, 

as if ſhe underſtood the meaning of my 
exclamation—* But mult that neceffari!y 
be the caſe?? | 

it muſt, Madam, if they will tale 
© offence at me for declaring my ftedfat 
« deteſtation of Mr. Solmes, as a hu!- 
© bang, | 

© Mr. Solmes is to be pitied,' ſaid ſhe. 
He longs to ſee you 
* once more. He loves you the bettet 
for your cruel uſage of him yeſterday 
© He is in raptures about you. ; 

Ugly creature, thought I, * ke in 
raptures |? 

What a cruel wretch muſt be be, 
faid I, who can enjoy the diſtreſs fs 
© which he ſo largely contributes!—But 
© I fee, I fee, Madam, that I am con- 


* fdered as an animal to be baited, te 
a « make 
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« make ſport for my brother and ſiſter, 
6 — Me. — They are all, all | 
of them, wanton in their cruelty, —/, 
Madam, fee the man |—the man ſo 
© incapable of pity !—Indeed I will not 
4 ſee him, if 1 can help it.— Indeed 1 
will not.“ n 

What a conſtruction does your live- 
«ly wit put upon the admiration Mr. 
+ Solmes expreſſes of you !—Paſlionate 
« az you were yeſterday, and contemp- 
$ tuonſly as you treated him, he doats 
«upon you for the very ſeverity by 
« which he ſuffers. He is not ſo unge- 
© nerous a man as you think him: nor 
has he an unfeeling heart. Let me 
prevail upon you, my dear, (as your 
© father and mother expect it of you) to 
ſee him once more, and hear what he 
has to ſay to you.“ 

Ho can I conſent to ſee him again, 
© when yeſterday's interview was inter- 
© preted by you, Madam, as well as by 
every other, as an encouragement to 
© him? When I myſelt declared, that 
© it i tau him a ſecond time by my own 
© conſent, it might be ſo taken? And 
«when 1 am determined never to en- 
courage him ??. 

© You might ſpare your reflections up- 
on me, Miſs. I have no thanks either 
from one ſide or the other. 

And away the flung. 


{ Deareſt Madam!“ faid I, following 


her to the door— 

But the would not hear me further, 
and her ſudden breaking from me oc- 
caſioned a hurry to ſome mean liſtener ; 
as the ſlipping of a foot from the land- 
ing- place on the ſtairs diſcovered to me. 

{ had ſcarcely recovered myſelf from 
tlus attack, when up came Betty—* Mis,” 
lai ſhe, © your company is delired 
* below-ſtairs in your own parlour,” 

. * By whom, Betty?“ 

© How can I tell, Miſs ?-Perhaps bv 
© your ſiſter; perhaps by your brother 
*I know they won't code up-ſtairs to 
your apartment again.“ 

Is M Solmes gone, Betty!“ 

believe he is, Mils - Would you 
have him ſent for back ?' ſaid the bold 
creature, . 

Down I went: and to whom ſhould I 
be ſent for, but to my brother and Mr. 


Solmes? The latter ſtanding ſneaking. 


behiad the door, ſo that I ſaw him not, 
till 1 was mockingly led by the hand 
into the room by my COD And then 
I ſtarxted as if I had beheld a ghoſt, 
Lou are to lit down, Clary.” 
And what then, brother?“ 
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© ſcornful look, and hear what Mr. 
« Solmes has to ſay to you.” | 
Sent for down to be baited again?“ 
thought I. | 
Madam,“ ſaid Mr. Solmes, as if in 
haſte to ſpeak, leſt he ſhould not have 
an opportunity given him, [and indeed 
he judged right] Mr. Lovelace is a 
declared marriage-hater, and has a de- 
* ſign upon your honour, if ever—? 
* Bale accuſer !* ſaid I in a paſſion, 
ſnatching my hand from my brother, 
who was infolently motioning to give it 
to Mr. Solmes; he has not !—he dares 
© not!—But you have, if endeavouring 
© to force a free mind be to diſhanour 
"RF | 
O thou violent creature!” ſaid my 
brother.—* But not gone yet !'—tor 1 
was ruſhing away. 
© What mean you, Sir, [ſtruggling 
vehemently to get away] to detain me 
© thus againſt my will ?? fs 

* You ſhall not go, Violence ;* claſp 
ing his unbrotherly arms about me. 

« Then let not Mr. Solmes ſtay, 
* Why hold you me thus? He ſhall not 
for your own ſake, if I can help it, ſee 
© how barbarouſly a brother can treat a 
© fiſter who deverves not evil treatment.“ 
And I ſtruggled fo vehemently to get 
from him, that he was forced to quit my 
hands ; which he did with theſe words 
— Be gone then, Fury !—How ſtro 
© is will! There is no holding her.“ 

And up I flew to my chamber, and 
locked myſelf in, trembling, and out of 
breath. 

In leſs than a quarter of an hour, up 
came Betty. I let her in upon her tap- 
ping, and aſking (half out of breath too) 


tor admittance, 
* The Lord have mercy upon us!“ 
ſaid ſhe. —* What a conf/ufion he houſe is 
© this 1'[hurrying up and down, tannin 
herſelf with her handkerchief j. Suc 
* angry maſters and miſtreſſes Such 
© an obſtinate young lady !—Such an 
humble lover Such enraged unclest 
© —Such—O dear I- dear! What a top- 
© ſy-turyy houſe is this? — And all bo 
* what, trow ?—Only becauſe a young 
© lady may be happy, and will not f— 
© Only becauſe a young lady will haue a 
© huſband, and will not have a huſband 2 
What hurly-burlies are here, where 
* all uſed to be peace and quietneſs l“ 
Thus. the ran on to herſelf; while I 
ſat as patiently as I could (being aſſured 
that her errand was not deſigned to be a 
welconie one to me) to oblerve.whea 


* Why then, you are to put off that 


her ſoliloquy would end, Ez ; 
At laſt, turning to me. I muſt do as 
8 I am 
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am bid. I can't help it—Dor't be 
angry with me, Miſs. But | muſt carry 
© down your pen and ink : and that, this 
moment.“ 5 

By whoſe order? | 
By your papa's and mamma's.“ 
How ſhall I know that?” - | 

She offered to go to my cloſet: I 
ſtepped in before her: Touch it if you 
dare.“ 

Up came my couſin Dolly“ Madam! 
Madam!“ ſaid the poor weeping 
good - natured creature, in broken ſen- 
tences—* You muſt indeed you muſt 
« deliver to Betty —or to me- your pen 
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vill to you; but not to this bold body.” 
And ſo I gave my ſtandiſh to her. 

J am ſorry, very forry,' ſaid Miſs, 
to be the meſſenger : but your papa 
* will not have you in the ſame houſe 
* with him: he is reſolved you ſhall be 
carried away to-morrow or Saturday 
* at fartheſt. And therefore your pen 
and ink are taken away that you may 
give nobody notice of it.” 

And away went the dear girl, very 
ſorrowful, carrying down with her my 
Randiſh, and all it's furniture, and a lit- 


tle parcel of pens beſide, which having, 


been ſeen when the great ſearch was 
made, ſhe was bid to aſłk for. As it hap- 
ned, I had not diminiſhed it, having 

id half a dozen crow qulls in as many 
different places. It was lucky; tor 1 
doubt not they had numbered how many 
were in the parcel. 

Betty ran on, telling me, That my 
mother was now as much incenſed 

inſt me, as any-body—T hat my doom 
was fixed—That my violent behaviour 
had not left one to plead tor me—That 
Mr. Solmes bit his lip, and muttered, 
and feemed to have more in his head, than 
could come out at his mouth ; that was her 
raſe. 

. And yet ſhe alſo hinted to me, that 
the cruel wretch took pleaſure in ſeeing 
me ; although ſo much to my diſguſt— 
And ſo wanted to ſee me again. Muſt 
he not be a ſavage, my dear? | 

The wench weat on—That my uncle 
Harlowe ſaid, That now he gave me up 
— That he pitied Mr. Solmes— Vet 
hoped he would not think of this to my 
detriment hereafter : That my uncle 
Antony was of opinion, that I ought to 
ſmart for it: And, for her- part—And 


then, as one of the family, ſhe gave her 


opinion of the ſame ſide. 
As I have no other way of hearing 
. any · thing that is ſaid or intended below, 
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I bear ſometimes more patiently t 
otherwiſe ſhould do — © wow 
nence, And indeed ſhe ſeems to de in 
all my brother's and ſiſter's counſels. 

Miſs Hervey came up again, and de. 
manded an half-pint ink-bottle which 
they had ſeen in my cloſet. - 

I gave it her — heſitation. 

If they have no ſuſpicion of my bei 
able to write, they will perhaps let me 
ſtay longer than — they would. 

This, my dear, is now my ſituation. 

All my dependence, all my 
are in your mother's favour. But for 
that, I know not what I might do: for 
who can tell what will come next? 


LETTER XXXV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro Mlss 
HOWE, 


WEDNESDAY, FOUR O'CLOCK IN THI 
AFTERNOON. 

| he juſt returned from depoſiting the 

letter I ſo lately finiſhed, and ſuch 

of Mr. Lovelace's letters as I have not 

ſent you. My long letter I found re. 

maining there—So you will have both 
together. 

Jam concerned, methinks, it is not 
with you. —But your ſervant cannot 
always be at leiſure. However, I will 
depoſit as faſt as I write. I muſt keep 
nothing by me now; and when I write, 
lock myſeif in, that I may not be fur. 
prized now they think I haveno pen and 
ink. 

| tound in the uſual place another 
letter from this diligent man: and by 


it's contents, a confirmation that nothing 


paſſes in this houſe but he knows it; 
and that almoſt »s ſoon as it paſſes, 
For this letter muſt have been written 
before he could have received my bil. 
let ; and depoſited, I ſuppoſe, when that 
was taken away; yet he compliments 
me in it upon aſſerting myſelf (as he 
calls it) on that occaſion to ny uncle and 
to Mr. Solmes. 

He aſſures me, however, that they are 
more and more determined to ſubdue 
me. 

He ſends me the compliments of his 
family; and acquaints me with their 
earneſt deſire to ſee me amongſt them. 
Moſt vehemently does he preſs for my 
quitting this houſe, while it is in m. 

ower to get away: and again craves 
eave to order his uncle's chariot-and- 
ſix to attend my commands at the 
leading to the coppice adjoining to the 
paddock. 4.18 
Settlements to my own will he = 
. ollen. 
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offers. Lord M. and Lady Sarah and 
Lady Betty to be guarantees of his ho- 
nour and juſtice. But, if I chuſe not 
to go to either of thoſe ladies, nor yet 
to make him the happieſt of men fo ſoon 
as it is nevertheleſs his hope that I will, 
he urges me to withdraw to my own 
houſe, and to accept of my Lord M. 
for my guardian and protector till my 
couſin Morden arrives. He can con- 
trive, he ſays, to give me eaſy poſſeſſion 
of it, and will fill it with his female re- 
jations on the firſt invitation from me; 
and Mrs. Norton, or Miſs Howe, may 
be undoubtedly prevailed upon to be 
with me for a time. There can be no 
pretence for litigation, he ſays, when I 
am once in it. Nor, if I chuſe to have 
it ſo, will he appear to viſit me; nor 
preſume to mention marriage to me til] 
all is quiet and eaſy; till every method 
I ſhall preſcribe for a reconciliation with 
my friends is tried; till my couſin comes; 
till ſuch ſettlements are drawn as he ſhall 
approve of for me; and that I have un- 
exceptionable pruofs of his own good 
behaviour. \ 

As to the diſgrace a perſon of my 
character may be apprehenſive of upon 
quitting my father's houſe, he obſerves, 
(too truly | doubt) that the treatment 
I meet with is in every-one's mouth: 
yet, he ſays, that the public voice is in 
my tavour: my friends themſelves, he 
ſays, expect that I will do myſelf what 
he calls, this juſtice : why elſe de they 
confine me ? He urges, that, thus treat- 
ed, the independence I have a right to 
will be my ſufficient excuſe, going but 
from their houſe to my own, if I chuſe 
that meaſure; or in order to take poſſeſ- 
lion of my own, if I do not: that all the 
diſgrace | can receive, they have already 
given me: that his concern and his fa- 
mily's concern in my honour, will be 
equal to my own, if he may. be ſo happy 
ever to call me his: and he preſumes, 
he ſays, to aver, that no family can bet- 
ter ſupply the loſs of my own friends to 
me than his, in whatever way I ſhall do 
them the honour to accept of his and 
their protection. 

But he repeats, that, in all events, he 
will oppoſe my being carried to my un- 
cle's; being well aſſured, that I ſhall be 
loſt to him for ever, if once I enter into + 
that houſe. He tells me, that my bro- 
ther and ſiſter, and Mr. Solmes, deſign 
to be there to receive me: that my fa- 
ther and mother will not come near me 
till the ceremony is actually over: and 
_ that then they will appear, in order to 
try to reconcile me to my odious huſ- 
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band, by urging upon me the obligations 

I ſhall be ſuppoſed to be under from a 

double duty. | «#41 
How, my dear, am I driven on one 


ſide, and invited on the other |—This. 


laſt intimation is but a too probable one. 


All the ſteps they take ſeem to tend to 


this! And, indeed, they have declared 
almoſt as much. : 
He owns, that he has already taken 


his meaſures upon this intelligence 


But that he is fo deſirous for my ſake (L 
muſt ſuppoſe, he ſays, that he owes them 
no forbearance for their own) to avoid 
coming to extremities, that he has ſuf. 


| fered a perſon, whom they do not ſuſ- 


pect, to acquaint them with his reſolu- 
tions, as if come at by accident, if they 

erſiſt in their deſign to carry me by vio- 
ence to my uncle's; in hopes, that t 
may be induced from the fear of mif- 
chief which may enſue, to change their 
meaſures: and yet he is aware, that he 
has expoſed himſelf to the greateſt riſques 
by having cauſed this intimation to be 
given them; fince, if he cannot benefit 
himſelf by their fears, there is no doubt 
but they will doubly guard themſelves 
againſt him upon it. 

W hat a dangerous enterprizer, hows 
ever, is this man! 

He begs a few'lines from me by way 
of anſwer to this letter, either this even- 
ing, or to-morrow morning. If he be 
not ſo favoured, he ſhall conclude, from 
what he knows of the fixed determina- 
tion of my relations, that I ſhall de un- 
der a cloſer reſtraint than before: and 
he ſhall be obliged to take his meaſures 
according te that preſumption, 

You will fee by this abſtract, as well 


as by his letteripreceding this, (for both 


run in the ſame ſtrain) how ftrangely 
forward the difficulty of my fituation has 
brought him in his declarations and pro- 
poſals; and in dis threatenings too: 
which, but for that, I would not take 
from him. 

Something, however, I muſt ſpeedily 
reſolve upon, or it will be out of my 
power to help myſelf. 

Now I think of. it, I will incloſe his 
letter, (10 might have ſpared the abſtract 
of it) that you may-the better judge of 


ali his propoſals, and intelligence ; and 


leſt it ſhould fall into other hands. I 
cannot forget the contents, although L 
am at a loſs what anſwer to return. 

I cannot bear the thoughts of throw. 
ing myſelf upon the protection of his 
friends—But I will not examine his 
propoſals cloſely till I hear from you. 

ndeed, I have no eligible hope, but in 
8 your 
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your mother's goodneſs. Here is a pro- 
tection I could more - 7-putably fly to, 
than to that of any other perſon : and 
from hers ſhould be ready to return to 
my father's, (for the breach then would 
not be irreparable, as it would be, if I 
Red to his family; ) to return, I repeat, 
on ſuch terms as ſhall ſecure but my ne- 
gative; not my independence; I do not 
aimat that, (ſo ſhall lay your mother un- 
der the leſs difficulty ;) although I have 
a right to be put into poſſeſſion of my 
_ grandfather's eſtate, if I were to inſiſt 
upon it—Such a right, I mean, as my 
brother exerts in the eſtate left Vim; and 
which nobody diſputes. —God forbid, 


that I ſhould ever think myſelf freed: 


from my father's reaſonable controul, 
whatever right my grandfather's will 
has given me! He, good gentleman, 
left me that eſtate, as a reward of my 
duty, and not to fet me above it, as has 
heen unjuſtly hinted to me : and this re- 
flection makes me more fearful of not 
anſwering the intention of ſo valuable a 
bequeſt.—O that my friends knew but 
my heart !—Would but think of it as 


they uſed to do! For once more, I ay, 


if it deceive me not, it is not- altered, 
although theirs are! 
Would but your mother permit you 
to ſend her chariot, or chaiſe, to the 
., bye-place where Mr. Lovelace propoſes 
Lord M.'s ſhall come, (provoked, inti.. 
midated, and apprehenſive, as I am) 1 
would not heſitate a moment what to do. 
Place me any-where, as I have ſaid be- 
fore—In a cot, in a garret; any-where 
—Difguiled as a ſervant—orlet me paſs 
as a ſervant's ſiſter So that I may but 
eſcape Mr. Solmes on one hand, and 
the diſgrace of refuging with the family 
of a man at enmity with my own, on 
the other; and 1 thall be in ſome mea- 
ſure happy !—Should your good mother 
refuſe me, what refuge, or whoſe, can I 
fly to?—Deareſt creature, adviſe your 
diſtreiſed friend. 


I BROxKE off here l was ſo exceſſive- 


Iy vneaſy, that I durſt not truſt myſelf 


with my. own "reflections: 1 therefore 
vent down to the garden, to try to calm 
my mind, by ſhifting the ſcene. I took 
dut one turn upon the filberd-walk, 
when Betty came to me. Here. Mils, 
is your papa Here is your uncle An- 
tony Here is mv voung maſter and 
my young miſtreſs, coming to take a 
walk in the garden; and your papa 
'* ſends. me to ſce where you are, for 
fear he ſhould meet you.” 
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1. ?ruck into an obligue path, and got 


behind the yew-hedge, ſeeing m 
appear; and there concealed nl - 
they were gone paſt me, | 

My mother, it ſeems, is not well, 
My poor mother keeps her chamber 
Should ſhe be worſe, 1 ſhould have an 
additional unhappineſs, in a prehenſon 
that my reputed undutifulneſs hy 
touched her heart. | 

You cannot imagine what my emg. 
tions were behind the yew-hedge, on ſee. 
ing my father ſo near me. I was glad 
to look at him through the hedge as he 
paſſed by: but I trembled in eve 
joint, when heard him utter theſewords: 
Son James, to you—and to Bella-and 
© to you, brother—do I wholly comnit 
this matter.” That I was meant, [ 
cannot doubt. And yet, why was I fe 
affected; ſince I may be ſaid to have been 
given up to the cruelty of my brother 
and ſiſter for many days paſt } 


WHr1iLE my father remained in the 
garden, I ſent my dutiful compliment; 
to my mother, with enquiry after her 
health, by Sharey, whom I met acci. 
dentally upon the ſtairs; for none of the 


ſervants, except my pgaolerels, dare to 


throw themſelves in my way. I hadthe 
mortification of ſuch a return, as made 
me repent my meſſage, though not my 
concern for her health. Let her rot 
© enquire after the diſorders ſhe occa- 
© fions,” was the harſh anſwer. *TI will 
not receive any compliments from ber. 

Very, very hard, my dear! Indeed t 
it very hard. | 


I nave the pleaſure to hear that my 
mother is already better. A colicky 
diſorder, to which ſhe is too ſubject. li 
is hoped it is gone off God ſend it may! 
Every evil that happens in this houſe 
is owing to me! IE: 

This good news was told me, with a 
circumſtance very unacceptable; for 
Betty ſaid, ſhe had orders to let me 
know, that my garden-walks and poul- 
try-viſits were ſuſpected ; and that both 
will be prohibited, if I ſtay here till da- 
turday or Monday.” | 

Poſlibly this is {aid by order, to mak? 
me go with leſs reluctance tomy uncle's. 

My mother bid her ſay, if I expoſtu- 
lated about theſe orders, and about my 
pen and ink, that reading was more to 
the purpoſe, at preſent, than writing! 
that by the one, I might be taught my 
duty; that the other, conſidering whom 
I was believed to write to, only ſtiffe 
my will: that my necdle-works hadbet- 


ter be purſued, than my airings; . 
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1 
were obſerved to be taken in all wea- | cerned in the event of the preſent con- 
thers. | tentions, can be conſulted : and between 


So, my dear, if I do not reſolve upon 
ſomething ſoon, I ſhall neither be able 
to avoid the intended evil, nor have it 
in my power to correſpond with you. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 

ALL is in a hurry below-ſtairs. Betty 
is in and out like a ſpy. Something is 
working, I know not what. I am really 


a good deal diſordered in body as well 


45 mind. Indeed I am quite heart- ſick. 

| will go down, though it is almoſt 
dark, on pretence of getting a litile air 
and compoſure. Robert has my two 
former, 1 hope, before now : and I will 
depoſit this, with Lovelace's incloſed, if 
| can, for fear of another ſearch. 

| know not what I ſhall do- All is fo 
ſtrangely buſy Doors clapped to 
Going out of one apartment, hurryingly, 
as I may ſay, into another. Betty in her 
alarming way, ſtaring, as if of frighted 
importance; twice with me in half an 
hour; called down in haſte by Shorey 
the laſt time; leaving me with ſtill more 
meaning in her looks and geſtures—Yet 
pollibly nothing in all this worthy of my 
apprehenſions. 

Here again comes the creature, with 
her deep-drawn affected ſighs, and her 
0 dear's | O dear's! 


More dark hints thrown out by this 
ſaucy creature. But ſhe will not explain 
herſelt. Suppoſe this pretty bulineſs 
ends in murder? ſhe ſays; I may rue 
my appoſition, as long as 4 live, for 
aught the knows. Parents will not be 
bafled out of their children by impudent 
gentlemen; nor is it fit they ſhould. It 
may come home to me when 1 leaſt ex- 
pect it. 

theſe are the gloomy and perplexing 
hints this impertinent throws out. Pro- 
vably they ariſe from the information 
Mr. Lovelace ſays he has ſecretly per- 
mitted them to have (from this vile dou- 
ble-ſaced agent, I ſuppoſe !) of his re- 
lotution to prevent my being carried to 
my uncle's. 

How juſtly, if ſo, may this exaſperate 
them!—tow am I driven to and fro, 
\Ke a feather in the wind, at the pleaſure 
0: the raſh, the ſelfiſh, and the head- 
ltrong! and when I am as averſe to the 
proceedings of the one, as J am to thoſe 
vi the other! For although I was indu- 
ced to carry on this unhappy corre- 
lpondence, as I think 1 ought to call it, 
i hopes to prevent miſchief;. yet indiſ- 
creet meaſures are fallen upon by the 
man, before I, who am ſo much con- 
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his violence on one hand, and that of 
my relations on the other, 1 find myſelf 
in danger from both. 

O my dear! what is worldly wiſdom 
but the height of folly ?—1, the meaneſt, 
at leaſt the youngeſt, of my father's fa- 
mity, to thruſt myſelf in the gap between 
{ſuch uncontroulable ſpirits . To the 


; intercepting perhaps of the deſigns of 


Providence, which may intend to make 
theſe hoſtile ſpirits their own puniſhers. 
If fo, what preſumption Indeed, 
my friend, I am afraid I have thought 
myſelf of too much conſequence. But, 
however this be, zt 7s good, when calami- 
ties befal us, that we ſhould look into our 

ſelves, and fear. 
it I am prevented depoſiting this and 
the incloſed, (as 1 intend to try to do, 
late as it is) I will add toitas occaſion 
ſhall offer. Mean time, believe me 
to be your ever- affectionate and grateful 
Cr. HakLOWE. 


Under the ſuperſeription, written with a 
pencil, after ſhe went down, 


My two former are not yet taken away. 
—l am ſyrprized—I hope you are 
well hope all is right betwixt your 
mother and you, 
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MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, | | 


THURSDAY MORNING, (APRIL g.) 

Have your three letters, Never was 

there a creature more impatient on 

the moſt intereſting uncertainty than 1 

was, to know the event of the interview 
between you and Solmes. 

It behoves me to account to my dear 
friend, in her preſent unhappy ſituation, 
for every-thing that may have the leaſt 
appearance of negligence or remiſſneſs 
on my part. I ſent Robin in the morn- 
ing early, in hopes of a depoſit. He 
loitered about the place till near ten tg 
no purpoſe; and then came away; my 
mother having given him a letter to 
carry to Mr. Hunt's, which he was to 
deliver before thiee, when only, in the 
day-time, that gentJeman is at home; 
and to bring her back an anſwer” to it. 
Mr. Hunt's houſe, you know, lies wide 
from Harlowe Place. Robin but juſt 
ſaved his time; and returned not till it 
was too late to ſend him again. I could 
only direct him to ſet out before day this 
morning; and, if he got any letter, to 
ride as for his life to bring it to me. 

Ilay 


- 


Eo row a xe. Ie 
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I lay by myſelf : a moſt uneaſy night 
I had through impatience ; and being 
diſcompoſed with it, lay longer than 
uſual. Juſt as I was riſen, in came Kit— 
ty, from Robin, with your three letters. 
was not a quarter dreſſed; and only 
ſlipped on my morning-ſacque ; pro- 
ceeding no further till I had read them 
all through, long as they are: and yet 
L often ſtopped to rave aloud (though 
by myſelf, at the deyiliſh people you have 
to deal with. | 

How my heart riſes at them all! How 
poorly did they delign to trick' you into 
an encouragement of Solmes, from the 
extorted interview I—I am very, very 
angry at your aunt Hervey—To give up 
her own judgment ſo tamely !— And, 
not content to do fo, to become ſuch an 
active inſtrument in their hands !—But it 
is ſo like the world! So like my mother 
too Next to her own child, there is 
not any-body living ſhe values ſo much 
as ſhe does you—Yet it i— Why ſhould 
« we embroil ourſelves, Nancy, with the 
©atiairs of other people?“ 

© Other people How TI hate the poor 


- words, where friendſhip is concerned, 


and where the protection to be given may 
be of ſo much conſequence to a friend, 
and of fo little detriment to one's ſelf! 

I am delighted with your ſpirit, how- 


erer. expected it not from you. Nor 


did they, I am ſure. Nor would yor, 
perhaps, have exerted it, if Lovelace's 
intelligence of Solmes's nurſery-offices 
had not ſet vou up. I wonder not that 
the wretch 1s ſaid to love you the better 
for it. What an honour would it be to 


him to have ſuch a wife > And he can be 


even with you when you are (ſy. He 
muſt indeed be a favage, as you fay,— 
Yet he is leſs to blame tor his perfever- 
ance, than thoſe ot your own: family, 
whom moſt you reverence, for theirs. 
It is well, as I have often ſaid, that 
I have not ſuch provocations and trials ; 
1 ſhould perhaps long ago have taken 
your couſin Dolly's advice Vet dare 1 
not to touch that key.—T ſhall always 
love the good girl tor her tenderneſs to 
YOu. | 
I know not what to ſay to Lovelace ; 
nor what to think of his promiſes, nor 
of his propoſals to you. It is certain 
that you are highly eſteemed by all his 
tamily. The ladics are perſons of un- 
blemiſhed honour. My Lord NI. is alſo 
—_— men and peers £0) a man ot honour, 
could tell what to adviſe any other per- 
ſon in the world to do but.you. So much 
expected from you! — Such a thining 
light! — Your quitting your :zather's 


— — 
houſe, and throwing yeurſelf into the 
protection of a family, however honour. 
able, that has a man in it, whoſe perſon 
parts, declarations, and pretenſions, will 
be thought to have engaged your warm. 
eſt eſteem—Methinks 1 am rather for 
adviſing that you ſhould get privately tg 
London ; and not to let either him, or 
any-body elſe but me, know where you 
are, till your couſin Morden comes. 

As to going to your uncle's, that you 
muſt not do, if you can help it, Nor 
muſt you have Solme3, that's certain: 
not only becauſe of his unworthineſs in 
every reſpect, but becauſe of the averſion 
you have ſo openly avowed te him; 
which every body knows and talks of; 
as they do of your approbation of the 
other. For your reputation-ſake there. 
fore, as well as to prevent miſchief, you 
muſt either live ſingle, or have Love. 
lace. 

If you think of going to London, let 
me know; and I hope you will have tine 
to allow mea further concert as to the 
manner of your getting away, and thi 
ther, and how to procure proper lodg- 
ings for you. | 

To obtain this z7me, you muſt palliate 
a little, and come into ſome ſeeming com. 
promiſe, if you cannot do otherwiſe, 
Driven as you are driven, it will be 
ſtrange if you are not obliged to par! 
with a few of your admira! le punctil., 

You will obſerve from what 1 have 
written, that I have not ſucceeded with 
my mother. 

I am extremely mortified and difap- 
pointed. We have had very ſtrong ce- 
bates upon it. But, beſides the narrow 
argument of embroil;ng ourſelves with di 
Pagers affairs, as above-mentioned, the 
will have it, that it is your duty to com. 
ply. She ſays, ſhe was always of opin'- 
on that daughters ſhould implicitly fub- 
mit to the will of their parents in tle 
great article of marriage: and that ſh: 
governed herſelf accordingly in marry 
ing my father; who at firſt was morethe 
choice of her parents than her own. | 

This is what the argues in behalf 0: 
her favourite Hickman, as well as tor 
Solmes in your caſe. 

I muſt not doubt, but my mother a. 
ways governed herſelf by this principe 
— becauſe the ſays ſhe did. I ave like. 
wiſe another reaſon to believe it; which 
you ſhall have, though it may not be. 
come me to give it That they did not 
live ſo very happily together, as on 
would hope people might do who wal: 
ried preferring each other at the time, i 
the reſt of the world. 


Some 
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Somebody ſhall fare never the better 
tor this double- meant policy of my mo- 
ther, I do aſſure you. Such a retro. 
ſoection in her arguments to him, and 
to his addreſs, it is but fit that fe ſhould 
luffer for my mortification in failing to 
carry a point upon which I had ſet my 
whole heart. 

Think, my dear, if in any way I can 
free you, If you allow of it, I proteſt 
| will co off privately with you, and we 
will live and dic together. Think of it. 
Improve upon my hint, and command 
me. 

Alittle interruption. —What is break- 
{aſt to the ſubject I am upon? 


Lowpow, Iam told, is the beſt hid- 
:n7-place in the world. I have written 
nothing but what I will ſtand to at the 
word of command. Women love to en- 
ge in kaight-errantry, now-and-then, 
1» well as to encourage it in the men. 
But in your caſe, what 1 propoſe, will 
not ſeern to have any thing of that nature 
nit. It will enable me to perform what 


no more than a duty in ſerving and 


comforting a dear and worthy triend, 
who labours under undeſerved oppreſſi- 
n; and you will ennoble, as I may lay, 
vour Anna Howe, it. you allow her to 
be.your companion in affliction. 

| will engage, my dear, we thall not 
be in town together one month, before 
ve iurmount all difficulties; and this 
athout being beholden to any men-fel- 
lows for their protection. 

| mult repeat what I have often ſaid, 
That the authors of your perſecutions 
would not have preſumed to ſet on foot 
their ſelfiſh 1chemes againſt you, had 
ey not depended upon the gentleneſs 
vt your ſpirit ; though now, having gone 
ly tar, and having engaged O AUTHO- 
RITY in it, [Chidè me if you will!] nei— 
ther le nor they know how to recede. 

When they find you out of their reach, 
aud know that I am with you, you'll ſee 
ny they'll pull in their odious horns. 

I think, however, that you ſhould have 
Written to your coultin Morden the mo- 
wat they had begun to treat you diſ- 
gracefully, 

1 ſhall be impatient to hear whether 
tyey will attempt to carry you to vour 


uncle's. I remember, that Lord M.'s 
viinvifed bailiff reported of Lovelace, 
at he had 1ix or ſeven companions as 


t. 
Fach as himſelf; and that the country 
+15 always glad when they left it. He 
| ally has, as I hear, ſuch a knot of 
en agout him now. And, depend 


ö 


upon it, he will not ſuffer them to carry 
you to your uncle's: and whoſe mult 
you be, if he ſucceeds in taking you from 
them ? | 

I tremble for you but upon ſuppoſing 
what may be the conſequences of a con- 
flict upon this occaſion. Lovelace owes 
ſome of them vengeance. This gives me 
a double concern, that my mother ſhould 
refuſe her conſent to the protection 1 
e ſet my heart upon procuring for 

Ou, 

; My mother will not breakfaſt without 
me. A quarrel has it's conveniences 
ſometimes. Yet too much love, I think, 
is as bad as too little, 


We: have juſt now had another pull. 
Upon my word, ſhe is exceſtvely—W hat 


ſhall I fay ?—unperſuadable—l mult let her 


ot with that ſoft word. 

Who was the old Greek, that ſaid, 
He governed Athens; his wife, him; and 
his fon, ner? 

It was not my mother's fault [L am 
writing to vo, you know} that ſhe did 
not govern my father. But 1 am but a 
daughter /—YetI thought I was not quite 
lo powerleſs when 1 was ſet upon carry- 
ing a point, as I find myſelf to be. 

Adieu, my dear !—Happier times muſt 
come — And that quickly too. — The 
ſtrings cannot long continue thus over. 
ſtrained. They mult break or be relax- 
ed. In either way, the certainty mult 
be preferable to the ſuſpence. 

One word more! 

I think in my conſcience you mult take 
one of theſe two alternatives; either to 
conſent to let us go to London together 
privately; [In which caſe, I will procure 
a vehicle, and meet you at vour appoint- 
ment at the ſtile to which Lovelace pro- 
poles to bring his uncle's chariot} or, 
to put yourſelf into the protection of 
Lord M. and the ladies of his family. 

You have another, indeed; and that 
is, if you are abſolutely reſolved againſt 
Solmes, to meet and marry Lovelace di- 
rectly. 

Which ſoever of thefe you make choice 
of, you will have this plea, both to your- 


ſelf, and to the world, that you are con- 
cluded by the fame uniform principle 


that has governed your whole conduct, 
ever ſince the contention between Love 
lace and your brother has been on foot; 
that is to ſar, hat you have choſen a 
Iefſer evil, in hope to prevent a greater, 

Adieu! and Heaven direct for the beſt 
my beloved creature, prays r 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. 


; THURSDAY, APRIL 6. 
Thank you, my deareſt friend, tur the 
pains you have taken in 'accounting 


ſo affectionately for my papers not being 
taken away yelterday; and for the kind 
protection you would have procured for 
me, if you could. 


- 


This kind protection was what I wiſh- 


ed for: but my wiſhes, raiſed at firſt by 
your love, were rather governed by my 
deſpair of other refuge [having betore 
caſt about, and not being able to deter- 
mine, what I ought to do, and what I 
could do, in a ſituation ſo unhappy] than 
by a reaſonable hope. - For why indeed 
ſhould any-body embroil themſelves tor 
others, when they can avoid it? 


All my conſolation is, as I have fre- 


quently ſaid, that I have not, by my own 
inadvertence or folly, brought myſelt 
into this ſad ſituation. If I kad, I ſhould 
not have dared to look up to any-body 
with the expectation of protection or aſ- 
ſiſtance, nor to you for excule of the 
trouble I give you But nevertheleſs 
we ſhould not be angry at a perſon's not 
doing that for ourſelves, or for our 
friend, which ſhe thinks ſhe ought not to 
do; and which ſhe has it in her option 
either to do, er to let it alone. Much 
leſs have you a right to be diſpleaſed 
with ſo prudent a mother, for not en- 
gaging herfelf ſo warmly in my favour, 
as you wiſhed ſhe would. If my own 
aunt can give me up, and that againſt 
her judgment, as I may preſume to ſay; 
and if my father and mother, and un- 
cles, who once loved me ſo well, can 
join ſo ſtrenuouſly againſt me; can [ ex- 
pect, or ought you, the protection of 
your mother, in oppoſetton to them?. 


Indeed, my dear love, [ Permit me to 


be very ſerious] 1 am afraid I am ſingled 
out (either tor my own faults, or for the 
faults of my family, or perhaps for the 
faults of both)- to be a very unhappy 
creature !—j gnally unhappy! For ſee 
you not how irreſiſtibly the waves of at- 
fliction come tumbling down upon me ? 
We have been till within theſe few. 
weeks, every one of us, too happy. No 
croſſes, no vexations, but what we gave 
ourſelves from the pamperedneſs, as I 
may call it, of our own wills. Sur- 
rounded by our heaps and ſtores, hoard- 
ed up as taſt as acquired, we have ſeem- 
ed to think ourſelves out of the reach of 
the bolts of adverſe fate. I wzs the pride 
of all my friends, proud 7y/elf of ther | 


pride, and glorying in my ftand; 
Who knows what the juſtice of He 


may inflict, in order to convince us, that 


we are not out of the reach of misfor. 
tune; and to reduce us to a better tc. 
ance, than what we have hitherto pre. 
{umptuouſly made? 

I thould have been very little the het. 
ter for the converſation-vifits which the 
good Dr. Lewen uſed to hogour me 
with, and for the principles wrovgk (1; 
I may ſay) into my earlieſt mind y my 
pious Mrs. Norton, founded on her re. 
verend father's experience, as well a; 
on her own, if I could not thus retro. 


ſpect and argue, in ſuch a ſtrange lu. 


ation as we are in. Strange, I may well 
call it; for don't you ſee, my dear, that 
we ſeem all to be zmpelled, as it vere, by 
a perverſe fate, which none of us are 


able to reliſt ?—And yet all ariſing (with 


a ſtrong appearance of ſelf-puniſhmeut) 
trom ourſelves ? Do not my parents {ce 
the hopeful children, from whom they 
expected a perpetuity of worldly happi. 
nels to their branching family, now 


grown up to anſwer the till now diftant 


hope, ſetting their angry faces againſt 
each other, pulling up by the roots, as 
| may ſay, that hope which was ready to 
be carried into a probable certainty ? 

Your partial love will be ready to ac- 
quit me of capital and intentional faults: 
—but oh, my dear! my calamities have 
humbled me enough to make ni turn 
my gaudy eye inward; to make me louk 
into myſelf. - And what have 1 diſco- 
vered there ?—Why, my dear friend, 
more ſecret pride and vanity than I could 
have thought had lain in my unexamin- 
ed heart. 

If /am to be ſingled out to be the n- 
n!/her of myſelf and family, who ſo late'y 
was the pride of it, pray for me, my dear, 
that I may not be left wholly to myſelſ; 
and that I may be enabled to ſupport 
my character, ſo as to be juſtly acquitted 
of wilfu! and premeditated faults. The 
will of Providence be reſigned to in the 
reſt : as tat leads, let me patiently aud 
unrepiningly, follow |—I hall not Jive 
always!—May but my cleſing ſcene be 
happy! 

But I will not oppreſs you, my dear- 
eſt friend, with furthenreflections of th 
ſort. I will take them all into myſe!!. 
Surely I have a mind that has room io 
them. My afflictions are too ſharp i 


laſt long. The crilis is at hand. Has, 


pier times you bid me hope for. I. 
hope. 


Bur yet, I cannot but be impatient 
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at times, to find myſelf thus driven, and 
my character fo depreciated and funk, 
that We, all the future to be happy, I 
hould be aſhamed to fhew my face in 
public, or to louk up. And all by the 
n{tigation of a ſelfiſh brother, and en- 
vious {:!{ter. 

But let me ſtop : let me refle& Are 
not theſe ſuggeſtions the ſuggeſtions of 
the / crit oride 1 have been cenfuring ? 
Thea, already fo rn atient ! 
moment lo reſigued, ſo much better 
<ipoted tor reflection! Yet it is hard, 
it is very hard, to ſubdne an embittered 
ſoirit!— Int th- inftant of it's trial too! — 
O my cruel brother !—But now 1t riſes 
again.—l will lay down a pen I am fo 
et able to govera.—And I will try to 
{ubdue an impatience, which (if my at- 
f1:tions.are ent me for corrective ends) 
may other». iſe lead me into {till more 
pun.ibable errors. 


[ wil.;; return to a ſubject, which 1 
cannot ly trom for ten minutes toge- 
ther—called upon eſpecially as Jam, by 
your three alternatives ſtated in the con- 
cluſfion of your laſt. | 

As 70 the firſt; to wit, Jour advice for 
* aße to London Let me tell you, 
that the other hint or propoſal which ac- 
companies it, pertectly trightens me— 
S.ir-ly, my dear, (happy as you are, and 
intugently treated as your mother rreats 
von) you Cannot mean what you pro- 
poſe! Whata wretch mult I be, if, for 
"one moment only, I could lend an ear to 
lvch a propoſal as this !—4/, to be the 
(ccaſion of making ſuch a mother's 
(perhaps Hortened) life unhappy to the 
lalt hour of®it !-—Ennoble you, my dear 
creature! How maſt ſuch an enterprize 
(the raſhneſs public, the motives, were 
they excuſable, private) debaſe you! 
Put 1 will not dwell upon the ſubject— 
For your own fake 1 will not. 

As to your ſecond alternative, To put 
el into the protection of Lord M. and of 
the laces of that family, oben to you, 
(45 I beheve 1 have owned before) that 
although to do this would be the ſame 
thing in the eye of the world as putting 
myleit into Mr, Lovelace's protection, 
et think I wonld do it rather than be 
Mr. Solmes's wife, if there were evi— 
denily no other way to avoid being fo. 
Mr. Lovelace, you have ſeen, propo— 
ſ*> 10 contrive a way to put me into poſ- 
ion of my own houſe; and he tells 
We, that he will ſoon fiil it with the la- 
Ce: of Its farmily, as my viſitors z—up— 
I My. invitation, however, to, them. 


8 


i mconkiderate propolal J think it 


But this | 


to be, and upon which I cannot explain 
mytelf to him. What an exertion of 
independence does it chalk out for me! 
How, were I to attend to 4zm, (and not 
to the natural conſequences to which the 
following of his advice would lead me) 
might | be drawn by genie words into the 
perpetration of the moſt violent atts l— 
For how could I gain. pefſefſion, but ei- 
ther by legal litigatiun, which, were [ 
inclined to have recourſe to it, (as I ne- 
ver can be) muſt take up time; or by 
forcibly turning out the perſons whom 


my father has placed there, to look af- 


ter the gardens, the houte, and the fur- 
niture—pe: {ons entirely attached to him» 
ſelf, and who, as I know, have been 
lately inſtructed by my brother? 

Your third alternative, To meet and 
marry Mr. Lovelace directly; a man with 
w hoſe morals Jam far from being ſatiſ- 
hi-d—A ſtep, that could not be taken 
with the leaſt hope of obtaining pardon 
trom or reconciliation with any of my 
friends; and againſt which a thoufand 
objections riſe in my mind—That is not 
to be thought of. | 

What appears to me, upon the fulleſt 
del:berativn, the moſt eligible, if I muſt 
be thus driven, is the : {caping to Lon- 
don. But I would forfeit all my hopes 
of happineſs in this life, rather than you 
ſhould go away with me, as you raſhly, 
though with the kindeſt intention, pro- 
poſe. If I could get ſafely thither, and 
be private, methinks 1 might remain 
abſolutely independent of Mr. Lovelace, 
and at liberty either to make propoſals to 
my friends, or, ſhould they renounce 
me, (and I had no other or better way) 
to make terms with him; {uppoling my 
couſin Morden, on his arrival, were to 
juin with my other relations. But they 
would then perhaps indulge me in my 
choice of a ſingle life, on giving him up; 
the renewing to them this ofter, when at 


my own liberty, will at leaſt convince 


them, that I was in earneſt when I made 
it firſt. And, upon my word, I would 
ſtand to it, dear as you feem to think, 
when you are diſpoſed to rally me, it 
would coſt me, to ſtand it. 

lt, my dear, you can procure a vehi- 
cle tor us beth, you can perhaps procure 
one for me ſingly; but can it be done 
without embroiling yourſelf with your 
mother, or hr with our family ?—Be it 
coach, chariot, chaiſe, waggon, or 


hurſe, | matter not, provided you appear 
not to have a hand in my withdrawing, 
Only, in caſe it be one of the two latter, 
believe I mult defire you to get me an 
ordinary gown and coat, or habit, of 

lome 
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4 ſome ſervant; having no concert with] in the eye of the world as if 1 had actual 10 
any of our own: the more ordinary the | gone off with him: for would he, 4 a 


= better. They muſt be thruſt into the | you think, be prevailed upon 10 forbear 

1 Wood Houfe ; where I can put them | viliting me? And then his unha 
on: and then flide down from the bank, | character (a fooliſh man!) would be 0 | 
that ſeparates the Wood Yard from the | credit to any young creature deſirous of 


Green Lane. | concealment. Indeed the world, let me ga 
But, alas! my dear, this, even is eſcape whither, and to whomlſoever 1 les 
alternative, is not without difficulties, | could, would conclude im to be the bu 
which, to a ſpirit ſo little enterprizing | contriver of it. ny 
as mine, ſeem in a manner inſuperable. Theſe are the difficulties which ariſe TY 
Theſe are my reflections upon it. I to me on revolving this ſcheme ; which, 2 
I am afraid, in the firſt place, that | nevertheleſs, might appear ſurmount- le 
T ſhall not have time for the requilite | able to a more enterprizing ſpirit in my 8 
preparations for an eſcape. circumſtances. If you, my dear, think 
Should 1 be either detected in thoſe | them ſurmountable in any one of the f 
reparations, or purſued and overtaken | caſes put, [and to be ſure I can take no 6 
in my flight, and ſo brought back, then | courſe, but what muſt have ſome diff. 
would they think themſelves doubly | culty in it] be pleaſed to let me Kno | 1 
warranted to compel me to have their | your free and full thoughts upon it. . 
Solmes : and, conſcious of an intended Had you, my dear friend, been mar. | 
fault, perhaps, TI ſhould be the leſs able | ried, then ſhould I have had no doubt g 
to contend with them. but that you and Mr. Hickman would 
But were I even to get ſafely to Lon- | have afforded an aſylum to a poor crea. e 


don, I know nobody there but by name; ture more than half loſt in her own ap. 
and thoſe the tradeſmen to our family; prehenſion for want of one kind pro. 
' who no doubt would be the firſt written | teEting friend! 
to and engaged to find me out. And You ſay I thould have written to my 
fhould Mr. Lovelace diſcover where 1 | couſin Morden the moment 1 was treated 
was, and he and my brother meet, what | diſgracefully : but could 1 have believed 
miſchiefs might enſue between them, | that my friends would not have ſoftened 
whether I were willing or nut to return | by degrees when they ſaw my antipathy 
to Harlowe Place ! | to their Solmes ? 
But ſuppoſing I could remain there 1 had thoughts indeed feveral times 
concealed, to what might not my youth, | of writing to my couſin : but by the 
my ſex, and unacquaintedneſs of the | time an anſwer could have come, Iina— 
ways of that great, wicked town, expoſe | gined all would have been over; as it 't 
me !—1 ſhould hardly dare to go to | had never been; fo from day to day, 
church for fear of being diſcovered. | trom week to week, 1 hoped on; ant, 
People would wonder how 1 lived, Who | after all, I might as reaſonably fear (as 
knows but 1 might paſs tor « kept-miſ- | I have heretotore ſaid) that my coutin 
treſs; and that, although nobody came | would be brought to ſide againſt me, a3 
to me, vet, that every-time I went out, | that ſome of thoſe I have named would, 
it might be imagined to be in purſuance And then to appeal to a c [1 mill 
of ſome aſſignation ? have written with warmth, to engage 
You, my dear, who alone would | him} againſt a father; this was nut a 
know where to direct to me, would be | delirable thing to ſet about. Then | 
watched in all your ſteps, and in all | had not, you know, one ſoul on my 
your meſſages; and your mother, at | fide ; my mother herſelf againſt me. To 
preſent not highly pleaſed with our cor- | be ſure my couſin would have ſuſpended 
reſpondence, would then have reaſon to | his judgment till he could have arrives, 
be more diſpleaſed; and might not dif- | He might not have been in haſte to 
ferences follow between her and you, | come, hoping the malady would cure 
that would make me very unhappy, /| itſelf: but fad he written, his letters 
were J to know them? And this the | probably would haye run in the qualify- 
more likely, as you take it ſo unaccount- | ing tile; to perſuade me to ſubmit, or 
ably (and, give me leave to ſay, fo un- | 14cm only to relax. Had his letters been 
generouſly) into your head, to revenge | more on my fide than on thars, they 
vourfelf upon the innocent Mr, Hick- | would not have regarded them; nor per- 
man, for all the diſpleaſure your mother | haps 4:»/-{f, had he come and been an 
gives you? | advocate for me; for you ſee hon 
Were Lovelace to find out my place | ſtrangely determined they are; how they 
of abode, that would be the fame thing | have over-awed or got in every<boory 
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{ that no one dare to open their lips in 
my behalf. And you have heard that 
my brother puſhes his meaſures with the 
more violence, that all may be over with 
me before my coulin's expected arrival. 

But you tell ane, that, in order to 
gain time, 1 muſt palliate; that I mult 
cem to compromiſe with my friends : 
bit how palliate ? how ſeem to compro- 
miſe? You would not have me endea- 
vour to make them believe, that I will 
confent to what I never intend to con- 
ſent to! You would not have me gain 
time with a view to deceive / 

To do evil, that good may come of it, is 
Tarbiaden : and ſhall I. do evil, yet know 
not whether good may come of it or not? 

Forbid it, Heaven ! that Clariſſa 
Harlowe ſhould have it in her thought to 
ſ-174, or even to ſave herſelt at the ex- 
peace of her ſincerity, and by a ftudred 
dece:t! 

And is there, after all, no way to 
elcape one great evil, but by plunging 
my (elf into another ?— What an ill-fated 
creature am I ?—Pray for me, my dear- 
eit Nancy My mind is at preſent fo 
much dulturbed, that I can hardly pray 
tor myſelf. 


LETTER xxxXVIͤI. 


\'15S CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


"THURSDAY NIGHT. 
HE alarming hurry I mentioned 
under my date of laſt night, and 
Betty's fancy dark hints, come out to be 
owing to what I gueſſed they were; that 
to lay, to the private intimation Mr. 
Lovelace contrived our family ſhould 
luve of his infolent reſolution CLinſolent 
mut call it} to prevent my being car- 
red to my uncle's. 
| faw at that time that it was as wrong 
wuh refpect to anſwering his own view, 
it was zyſolent: for could he think, as 
Letty (I ſuppoſe from her betters) juſtly 
ooferved, that parents would be infalt- 
ed out of their right to diſpoſe of their 
dn child, by a violent man, whom they 
lute; and who could have uo pretenſion 
t© diſpute that right with them, unlels 
at.: he had from 4-r who had none over 
terielt? And how muſt this inſolence of 
las, aggravavated as my brother is able 
lo aggravate it, exaſperate them againſt 
me kt 
The raſh man has indeed ſo far gained 
his point, as to intimidate them from at- 
tempting to carry me away: but he has 
put them upon a ſurer and a more deſ- 
berate meaſure; and this has driven 


— — — 


me allo into one as deſperate; the cen- 
ſequence of which, although he could 
not foreſee it, may perhaps too well an- 
{wer his great end, little as he deſerves 
to have it anſwered. 

In ſhort, I have done, as far as T 
know, the moſt raſh thing that ever L 
did in my life. 

But let me give. you the motive, and 
then the action will follow of courſe. 

About ſix o'clock this evening, my 
aunt (who ſtays here all night ; on my 
account, no doubt) came up, and tap- 
ped at my door; for I was writing ; and 
had locked myſelf in. I opened it; 
and ſhe entering, thus delivered her- 
ſelf— ; 2 

©1 come once more to viſit you, my 
dear; but ſorely againſt my will; be- 
© cauſe it is to impart to you matters of 
the utmoſt concern to you, and to the 
© whole family. 

What, Madam, is now to be done 
© with me ;* ſaid I, wholly attentive. 

* You will not be hurried away to 
© your uncle's, child; let that comfort 
© you. —They fee your averſion to go. 
© —You will not be obliged to go to 
< your uncle Antony's.” 

How you revive me, 
© This is a cordial to my heart!“ 

I little thought, my dear, what was 
to follow this ſuppoſed condeſcenſion. 

And then I ran over with bleſſings for 
this good news; (and ſhe permitted me 
ſo to do, by her ſilence) congratulatin 
myſelf, that I thought my father could 
not reſolve to carry things to the laſt ex- 
tremity. 

Hold, niece,” ſaid ſhe, at laſt—You 
© mult not give yourſelf tov much joy 
© upon the occaſion, neither. Don't be 
© ſurprized, my dear..—Why look you 
© upon me, child, with ſo affecting an 
© earneſtneſs?—But you muſt be Mrs, 
© Solines, for all that.“ 

I was dumb, 
She then told me, that they had ha 
undoubted information, that a certain 
deſperate ruffan (I mult excuſe her that 
word, ſhe ſaid) had prepared armed 
men to way-lay my brother and uncles, 
and ſeize me, and carry me off,—Surely, 
ſhe faid, I was not conſenting to a vio- 
lence that might be followed by murder 
on one ſide or the other; perhaps on 

both. 

I was ſtill ſilent. 

That therefore my father (ſtill more 
exaſperated than before) had changed 
his reſolution as to iny going to my un- 
cle's; and was determined next Tueſ- 
day to ſet out thither lamſelf with my 

0 mother; 
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Madam! 
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mother; and that (for it was to no pur- 

ole to conceal a reſolution ſo ſoon to 
— put in execution) mutt not dilpute 
it any longer —on Wedneſday I muſt 
give my hand—as they would have me. 

She proceeded, That orders were al- 
ready given for a licence: that the ce- 
remony was to be performed in my own 
chamber, in preſence of all my friends, 
except of my tather and mother ; who 
would not return, nor fee me, til! all 
was over, and till they had a good ac- 
count of my behav! ur. 

The very inteiligence, my dear! 
the very intelligence this, which Love- 
lace gave me! 

1 was ſtill dumb—Ounly ſighing, as if 
my heart would break. | 

She went on, comforting me, as ſhe 
thought. She laid before me the merit 
of obedience ; and told me, that if it 
were my delire that my Norton thould 
be preſent at the ceremony, it would be 
complied with: that the pleaſure I 


fhould receive from reconciling all my 


friends to me, and in their congratula- 
tions upon it, muſt needs overbalance 
with ſuch a one as me, the difference of 
perſons, * however preferable I might 


think the one man to the other; that 


love was a fleeting thing, little better 
than a name, where morality and virtue 


did not diſtinguiſh the object of it: that 


a choice made by it's dittates was ſeldom 
happy; at leaſt not durably ſo; nor was 


it to be wondered at, when it naturally 


exalted the objects above it's merits, and 
made the lover blind to faults, that were 
viſible to every-body elle; fo that when 
a nearer intimacy ſtript it of its imagi— 


nary perfections, it left frequently butt + 


parties ſurprized, that they could be ſo 
groſsly cheated ; and that then the in- 


ditference became ſtronger than the love 


ever was. That a woman gave a min 
great advantages, and inſpired him with 
great vanity, when the avowed her love 
tor him, and preference of him; and 
was generally requited with infolence 
and contempt : whereas the conteſſedly- 
obliged man, it was probable, would be 
all reverence and gratitude—and 1 can- 
not tell what. 

© You, my dear,“ ſaid ſhe, © believe 
© you ſhall be unhappy, it you have 
Mr. Solmes: your parents think the 
© contrary; and that you will be un- 
« doubtedly ſo, were you to have Mr. 
Lovelace, whoſe morals are unqueſ- 
© tionably bad: ſuppoſe it were your 
« {ad lot to be unhappy with either, let 
« me. beſeech u to conſider, what 


+ great comolati a au will haye on one | 


1 


— — 
* hand, if you purſue your parents ad 
vice, that you did fo; what mortifics, 
tion on the other, that, b following 
* your own, you have nobody to blane 
but yourſelf.” 
This, you remember, my dear, wa; 
an argument entorced upon me by Mrs 
Norton, ; 
Thete and other obſervations which 
ſhe made, were worthy of my aut 
Hervey's good ſenſe and experience 
and, applied to almoſt any young crew. 
ture 1/ho foud in oppotition to her pa- 
rents will, hut one „ho had oftered lo 
make the ſacrifices 1 have offered 19 
make, ought to have had their due 
weight, Eut although it was eaſy 10 
anſwer ſome of them in my own parti. 
cular caſe; yet, having over and over, 
to my mother, before my confinemert, 
and ro my brother and tifter, and even 
to my aunt Hervey, fiance, ſeid. whit I 
muſt now have repeated, 1 was fo much 
mortified and afflicted at the cruel tid. 
ings ſhe brought me, that however at. 
tentive | was to what ſhe ſaid, I had 
neither power nor will to anſwer one 
word; and, had ſhe not ſtopped of her. 
ſelf, ſhe might have gone on an hour 
longer, without interruption from me, 
Obſerving this, and that I only (at 
weeping, my handkerchief covering my 


| face, and my boſom heaving read” 0 


burſt; * What! no anſwer, my dear! 
Why ſo much ent grief? You know 
always loved you. You know, that 
© [ have no intereſt in the affair. You 
would not permit Mr. Solmes to a. 
© quaint you with ſome things which 
would have ſet your heart againſt Mr, 
© Lovelace. Shall I tell you ſome ofthe 
© matters charged againſt him i—dShall 
«I, my dear 

Still I anſwered only by my tears and 
ſighs. 

* Well, child, you ſhall be told thele 
© things after«ards, when you will be 
in a better ſtate of mind to hear them; 
© and then you will rejoice in the eſcape 
© you will have had; It will be ſome 
* excuſe, then, for you to plead for your 
© behaviour to Mr. Solmes, that you 
© could not have believed Mr. Lovelac? 
© had been ſo very vile a man.“ 

My heart fluttered with impatience? 
and anger at being ſo plainly talked '0 
as the wife of this man; but yet I then 
choſe to be ſilent. If 1 had ſpoken, i 
would have been with vehemence. 

© Strange, my dear, ſuch filence — 
© Your concern is infinitely more on tits 

| gde the day, than it will be on the 


* other,—But let me atk you, and ” 
a9 


© — 
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« not be diſpleaſed. Will you chuſe to 
« (ce what generous ſtipulations for you 


'« there are in the ſettlements ?—You 


have knowledge beyond your years— 
Give the writings a pernſal: do, my 
dear; they are engrofſed, and ready 


_ for ſigning, and have been for ſome 


time. - Excuſe me, my love—I mean 
« not to diſorder you :—your father 
« would oblige me to bring them up, and 
« to leave them with you. He commands 
«you to read them. But to read them, 
« niece—ſince they are engroſſed, and 
nere before you made them abſolutely 
© hopeleſs.” | 

And then, to my great terror, out ſhe 
drew ſome parchments from her hand- 
Lerchief, which ſhe had kept (unob- 
ſerved by me) under her apron ; and, 
rifing, put them in the oppolite window. | 
Had the produced a ſerpent, I could 
nt have been more tri. hied. 

« Oh! mydeareſt aunt,” turning away 
my face, and holding out my hands: 
hide from my eyes thoſe horrid parch- 
© ments !—Lct me conjure you to tell me 
be all the tenderneſs of near reia- 
tionſhip, and won your honor, and 
by vour love for me, ſay, Are they 
* 2bſolately reſolved, that come what 
«will, “ muſt be that man's?“ 

« My dear, you mult have Mr. So!mes: 
indeed vou mult.” 

Ingeed, J never will! This, as I 
ve ſaid, over and over, is not ori- 
„ihally my father's will.— Indeed ! 
„never will- Andſthat is all-L will ay! 

lt is your father's will now,” replied 
my aunt: and, conſidering how all 
' the family is threatened by Mr. Love- 
lice, and the reſolution he has cer- 
„tiny taken to force you out of their 
hands, I cannot but fay they are in the 
richt, not to be bullied out ot their 
child ? 

© Well, Madam, then nothing remains 
for me to ſay. Lam made deſperate. 
care not what becomes.of me.” 

© Your piety, and your prudence, my 


8 


dear, and Mr. Lovelace's immoral 


„character, together with his daring in- 
* ſults, and threatenings, which ought 
*to incenſe you, a5 much as any-budy, 
* are every one's dependence. We arc 
ute the t'me will come, when you'll 
think very diſterently of the fleps your 
' triends take to diſappoint a man who 
Des made himſelf ſo juſtly obnoxivus 
to them all.“ 

She withdrew ; leaving me full of 
erict and indignation :—and as, much 
eur of humour with Mr. Lovelace as 


witli anv-bogep; who, by his conceited | 
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contrivances, has made things worſe for 
me than before; depriving me of the 
hopes 1 had of gaining time to receive 
your advice, and private aſſiſtance to get 
to town; and leaving me no other ad- 
vice in all appearance, than either to 
throw myle!f upon his family, or be 
made miſerable for eve with Mr. 
Solmes. But I was ſtill reſolved to 
avoid both theſe evils, if poſſible. 

I found Betty in the firſt place, (whom 
my aunt ſent up, not thinking it proper, 
as Betty told me, that 1 ſhould be left 
by myſelf, and who, I found, knew their 
deſigns) whether it were not probable 
that they would forbear, at my earneſt 
entreaty, to puth matters to the threat- 
ened extrenuty. | 

But ſhe confirmed all my aunt ſaid; 
rejoicing (as ſhe ſaid they all did) that 
Mr. Lovelace had given them ſo good a 
pretence to fave me trom him now, and 
or ever. 

She ran on about equipages beſpcken; 
talked of my brether's and ſiſter's ex- 
ultations that now the whole family 
would ſoun be reconciled to each other; 
of the ſervants joy upon it; of the ex- 


pected licence; bf a vilit to be paid me 


by Dr. Lewen, or another clergyman, 
whom they named not to 4-r ; which was 
to crown the work; and of other pre pa- 
rations, ſo particular as made me dread 
that they deſigned to ſurprize me into a 
{till nearer day than next Wedneſday, 

Theſe things made me exceſſively un- 
eaſy. 1 knew not what to reſolve upon. 

At one time, What have 1 to do,“ 
thought I, * but. to throw myſelf at 
© once into the protection of Lady Betty 
Lawrance: - gut then, in reſentment 
of his fine contrivances, which had fo 
abominably diſconcerted me, I ſoon re- 
ſolved to the contrary ; and at laſt con- 
cluded to aſłk the tavour of another half. 
hour's converſation with my aunt. 

| feat Beity to her with my requeſt, 

She came. 

I put it to her in the moſt earneſt 
manner, to tell me, whether I might 
not obtain the fayour of a fortnight's 
reſpite? | | 

She aſſured me, it would not be grant- 
ed. | | 

Would a week? Surely a week would? 

She believed a week might, if I would 
promiſe two things: the firſt, upon my 
ono, not to write a line out of the 
houſe, in that week; for it was (till 
ſuſpected, ſhe faid, that J found means 
to Write to /omebedy., And, ſecondly, to 
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CLARISSA HARL 


OWE; 


© Impoſſible ! Impoſtible!“ 1 ſaid, with 
paſſion—What! might not I be obliged 
with one week, without ſuch a horrid 
condition as the laſt ? | 

She would go down, ſhe ſaid, that the 
might not ſeem of her own head to put 
upon me what I thought a hardſhip fo 

reat. 

She went down: and came up again. 

Did 1 want, was the anſwer, to give 
the vileſt of men an opportunny to put 
his murderous ſchemes into execution? 
Alt was time for them to put an end to 
my obſtinagy (they were tired out with 
me) and to his hopes at once. 
end /rould be put on Tueſday or Wed- 
nelday next, at fartheſt ; unleſs I wonld 
give my honour to comply with the con- 
dition upon which my aunt had been ſo 
good as to allow me © longer time. 

I even ſtamped with inpatience !—1 
called upon her to witneſs, that I was 
guiltlefs of the conſequence of this com- 
pulſion; this b@arbarous compulſion, I 
called it; let that conſequence be wiat 
it would. . 

My aunt chid me in a higher ſtrain 
than ever ſhe did betore. | 

While J, in a half phrenzy, inſiſted 
upon ſeeing my father: ſuch uſage, I 
ſaid, ſet me above tear. 1 would re- 
joice to owe my death to him, as I did 
my lite. "He 

1 did go down half-way of the ſtairs, 


relolved to throw myſelf at his feet 


wherever he was.—Myv aunt was fright- 
ed. She owned, that ſhe feared for my 
head.—Ilndeed I was in a perfect phren- 
zy for a few minutes—But hearing my 
brother's voice, as talking to ſomebody 
in my fiſter's apartment juſt by, I ſtopt; 
and heard the barbarous defizner ſay, 
ſpeaking to my filter, * This works 
« charmingly, my dear Arabella !* 

© It does! It does!“ ſaid fhe, in an 
exultipg accent. 

Let us keep it up,” ſaid my brother. 
— The ſvillainis caught in his own trap ! 
No muſt the be what we would have 
© her be.” . 

« Do you keep my father to it; I'll 
© take care of my mother,” ſaid Bella. 

Never fear! ſaid he.—And a laugh 
of convratulation to each other, and de- 
riſion of me, (as I made it out) quite 
turned my frantick humour into a vin— 
dictive one. | 


My aunt then juſt coming down to 


me, and taking my hand, led me up; 
and tried to ſoothe me. 

My raving was turned into ſullen— 
neſs. | SE 99 

She preached patience and obedience 
to me. WD 


And an | 


——— 

] was ſilent. | 

At laſt ſhe defired me to aſſure he; 
that I would ofter no violence tomyſelf 

God, I ſaid, had given me more price, 
I hoped than to permit me to be gute 
ot ſo horrid a raſhneſs. 7 
ture, and not my own. 

She then took leaveof me ; and lin. 
lifled upon her taken down with her the 
odious parchments. 

Seeing me in ſo ill an humour, ang 
very earneſt that ſhe ſhould take then 
with her, ſhe took them; but faid, that 
my father ſhould not know that ſhe did; 
and hoped I would better conſider of i); 
matter, and be calmer next time the, 
were offered to my peruſal. 

I revolved after ſhe was gone all that 
my brother and ſiſter had ſaid. I duct 
upon their triumphings over me; and 
found rife in my mind a rancour that 
was new to me; and which I could no: 
withſtand. —And putting .every-thin- 
together, dreading the near day, what 
could I do ?—Am -1 in any manner ex. 
cuſable for what Id do If I thall he 
condemned by the world, who know not 
my provocntions, may / be acquitted by 
you ?—lIt not, I am unhappy indeed |-- 
For this I did. | | 

Having ſhaken off the impertinent 
Betty, | wrote to Mr. Lovelace, to let 
him know, That all that was threatened 
at my uncle Antony's was intended tr 
be executed here. That I had comet 
a reſolution to throw myſelf upon the 
protection Heitler of his two aunts, N 
would afford it me—In ſhort, that by 
endeavouring to obtain leave on Monday 
to dine in the Ivy Summer Houſe, | 
would, if poſſible, meet him without the 
garden-door, at two, three, four, or 
five o'clock on Monday afternoon, 45 
I ſhonld be able. That in the mean 
time he thould acquaint me, whether ! 
might hope for either ef thoſe ladves protec: 
tion + and if J might, 1 abſolutely t. 
hited that he Pond leave me with , 
and go to Tenden himſrlf, or remain at 
Lord M.'s ; nor offer to tuſit me, till I rote 


* Guilty 
I was his cre. 


fotisfied that nothing could be done with ity 
friends in an amicable way; and that I cos 


not outarn pellen of my own eflate, and 
leave to hve upon it; and particularis, 
that hr ſhould not hint marriage ſo ne, Quit 
conſented to hear hint upon that ſubje#.—| 
added, that if he could prevail upon one 
of the Miſſes Montague to favorr Me ws 
her company on the road, it would make 
me abundantly more eaſy in the though! 
of carrying into effect a reſolution which 
had not come to, although fo drive”, 
but with the utmoſt reluctance and go 
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cern; and wlnch would throw fuch a 
flur upon my reputation in the eye of 
the world, as perhaps 1 ſhould never 
be able to wipe off. 

This was the purport of what I wrote; 
and down into the garden I flid with it 
in the dark, which at another time 1 
hound not have had the courage to do; 
and depoſited it, and came up again un- 
known to any-body. 

My mind fo dreadfülly nifgave me 
when I returned, that to divert in ſome 
meaſure my encreaſing uneaſineſs. I had 
recourſe to my private pen? and in a 
very ſhort time ran this length. 

And now, that Jam come to this part, 
my uneaſy reflections begin again to 
pour in upon me. It what can I do ? 
I believe I ſhall take it back again the 


. firſt thing I. do in the morning—Yet 


what can I do? 

And who knows but they may have 
iu earlier day in their intention, than 
that which will too ſoon come? 

| hope to depoſit this carly in the 
morning for you, as I thall return trom 
reluming my letter, if 1 do reſume it as 
my inwardeft mind bids me. 

Although it 's now near two o'clock, 
I have a good mind to ſlide down once 
more, in erder to take back my letter. 
Our doors are always locked and bar- 
red 1p at eleven; but the ſeats of the 
elfter hall-windows being almoſt even 
wh the ground without, and the ſhut- 
ters not difficult to open, I could eably 
vet out 

Yet why ſhould I be thus uneaſy, 
hnce, thould the letter-go, I can but 


eur what Mr. Lovelace aus to it? His 


aunts live at too great a diſtance for him 
have an immediate anſwer from them; 
% | can {cruple going to them till I have 
vitition, 4 can % tupon one of his 
eo 4(11s meeting me, as 1 have hinted, 
an accompanying me in the chariot ; 
and he may not be able to obtain that 
your from either of them, TI wenty 
tunes may happen 10 aftord me a fuf- 
penfion at lealt: why ſhould 1 be fo 
very Uneaſy ?-WWhen iikewifſe I can 
take back my letfer early, before it is 
"robavle he will have the thought of 


unchng it there. Yet he owns he ſpends 


ice parts of his days, and has done 
Mr this fortnight paſt, in loitering about 
wanetemes in one diſymnſe, f--metimes in 
\nuher, beſides the attendance given by 
ls trulty ſervant when he himſelt is not 
n waiting. as he calls it. 

But theſe ſtrange torebodings !—Yet 
| can, if vou adviſe, cauſe the chariot 


Pt 
o 


e mall bring with him to carry me di- 


— 

rectly for town, whither in my London 
| ſcheme, if you were to approve it, 1 had 
propoſed to go: and this will fave you 
the trouble of procuring for me a ve- 
hicle ; as well as prevent any ſuſpicion 
from your mother of your contribut:ng 
to my eſcape. 

But, foliciteus of yonr advice, and 
approbation too, if 1 can have it, I will 
put an end to this letter, ; 

Adieu, my deareſt friend, adieu! 


LETFTA4 ER. XXXIX. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro MISS 
| HOWE. 


q FRIDAY MORNING, SEVEN O'CLOCK, 


| (APRIL 79.) 
Y aunt Hervey, who is a very 
early rijer, was walking in the 
garden, (Betty attending her, as I ſaw 
trom my window this 'morning) when 1 
arote; for after ſuch a train of fatigue 
and reſtleſs nights, I had unhappily over- 
llept myſelf: fo all I durſt venture upon, 
was, to ſtep down to my poultry-yard, 
and depoſit mine of veſterday, and laſt 
night. And I am juſt come up, for 
the is ſtill in the garden. This prevents 
me from going to reſume my letter, as 
{ think ſtill todo; and hope it will not 
be too late. | 

I laid, I had unhappily overſlept my- 
felt: I went to bed at about half an hour 
after two. I told the quarters till five; 
after which I dropped afleep, and 
awaked not till paſt fix, and then in great 
terror, irom a dream, which has made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon me, that, 
lightly os I think of dreams, I cannot 
help taKing this opportunity to relate it 
to you. 

Methought my brother, mv uncle An- 
tony, aud Mr. Solmes, had formed a 
plot to deſtroy Mr. Lovelace; who dif- 
covering it, and believing 1 had a hand 
init, turned all his rage againſt me. 1 
th-ught he made them all fly into fo- 
reign. parts upon it; and afterwards 
ſetzing upon me, carried me into a 
church-yard; and there, notwithſtand- 
ing all my prayers and tears, and pro- 
teſtations of innocence, ſtabbed me to 
the heart, and then tumbled me into a 
deep grave ready dug, among two or 
three halt-difſolved carcaſes; throwing 
in the dirt and earth upon me with his 
hands, and trampling it down with his 


feet. 


I awoke in a cold ſweat, trembling, 
and in apgonies; and ſtill the frightful 
images raiſed by it, remain upon my 
memory. 
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But why ſhould I, who have ſuch real 
evils to contend with, regard imaginary- 
ones? 'I his, no doubt, was owing to my 
diſturbed imagination; huddling toge- 
ther wildly all the frightful ideas which 
my aunt's communications and diſcourſe, 
my leiter to Mr. Lovelace, mv own un- 
ealineſs upon it, and the apprehenſicns 
of the dreaded Wedneſday, furnithed 
me with. 

2 EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
Tut man, my dear, has got the letter! 
What a ftrange diligence! 1 with he 
mean me well, that he takes {o much 
Pains !—Yer, to be ingenuons, I mult: 
own, that I- ſhould be difpleafed it he 
took leſs —T wiſh, however, he had been 
an hundred miles off !—What an ad- 
vantage have I given him over me! 

Now the letter is out of my power, I 
have more uneaſineſs and regret than I 
had before. For, till now, I had a 
doubt, whether it ſhould or ſhould not 
go: and now Il think it ought Tot to 
have gone. And yet is there any other 

way than to do as I have done, if 1 
' would avoid Solmes? But what a giddy 
creature thall I be thought, if 1 purſue 
the courſe to which this letter muſt lead 
me? : | 

My deareſt friend, tell me, Have I 
done wrong ?—Yet do not ſay I have, 
if vou think it; for thonld all the world 
beſides condemn me, I ſhall have ſome 
comfort, if you do not. The firſt time l 
ever befoupht you to flatter me. 'I hat, 
of itſelf, is an indication tht I have 
done wrong, and am afraid of hearing 
the truth-—O tell me (but vet do not tell 
me) if I have done wrong! 


FRIDAY, FLEVEN O'CI.OCK. 


My aunt has made me another viii, 
She began what the had to ſay with let- 
ting me know, that my triends are all 
perſuaded that 1 ſtill correſpond with 

. Mr. Lovelace; as is plain, ſhe ſaid, by 
hints and menaces he throws out, which, 
ſhew nat he is apprized of feveral things 
that have paſſed between my relations 
and me, ſometimes within a very little 

, while after they have happened. 

Although I approve not of the me- 
thod he oops to take to come at his in- 
telligence, yet it is not prudent in me 


to clear myſelf by the ruin of the cor- 


rupted ſervant, (although his viieneſs 
has neither my connivance, nor appro- 
bation) ſince my doing fo might occaſion 
the deicction of my own correſpondence; 
and fo triifirate all the hopes I have to 
avoid this Solmes. Yet it is nut at all 
unlikely, that this very agent of Mr. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


Lovelace acts a double part between m 
brother and him: how elſe can our fa- 
mily know (ſo ſoon too) his menaces 
upon the paſſages they hint at? 

I affured my aunt that I was too 
much aſhamed of the treatment I met 
w1'h, (and that for every-one's fake as 
well as for my own) to acquaint Mr, 
Lovelace with the particulars of that 
treatment, even were the means of cor. 
reſponding with him atforded me: that 
I hal reaſon to think, that if he were 
to know of it from me, we muſt be up. 
on ſuch terms, that he would not ſcruple 
making ſome viſits, which would give 
me groat apprehenſions. 1 hey all knew, 
I {ard, that TI had no communication 
with any of my father's ſervants, ex. 
cept my fiſter's Betty Barnes: for al- 
thongh 1 had a good opinion of them all, 
and believed, if left to their oon incl. 
nations that they wonl4 be glad to ſerve 
me; yet, finding by their ſhy behaviour, 
that they were under particular direc- 
tion, I had forborne, ever fince my Hin. 
nah had heeu fo diſzracefully diſmiſſed, 
ſo nuch as to ſpeak to any cf them, for 
tear 1 ſhonld be the occation of their 
loting their places too. hey muſt, 
therefore, account among themſelves for 
the intell gence Mr. Lovelace met with, 
Gnee never my brother nor ſiſter, (as 
Betty had frequent:y, in pracfe of their 
open hear's, informed me) nor perhaps 


their favourite Mr. Solmes, were at all 
| careful before whom they ſpoke, when 
they had any-thing to throw out againſt 
him, or even againſt ne, whom they took 
great pride to join with him on this oc- 
caſion. | 

It was but too natural, my aunt ſaid, 
for mv friends to ſuppoſe, that he had 
luis intelligence (part of it at leaſt) from 
me; who, thinking mvſelt harꝗly treat- 
ed, might complain of it, if not to him, 
to Mifs Howe; which, perhaps, might 
be the ſame thing; for they knew Miſs 
Howe ſpoke as freely of them, as they 
could do of Mr. Lovelace; and muſt 
have the particulars the ſpoke of, from 
ſomebody who knew what was done 
here. That this determined my father 
to bring the whole matter to. a ſpeedy 
iſſue, leſt fatal conſequences ſhould enſue. 

©] perceive you are going to {peak 
with warmth,” proceeded ſhe, [and fol 
was.) For my own part, lam ſure, you 
© wonld not write any-thing, if you 4% 


yy 


© write, to enflame fo violent a ſpirit. 

gut this is not the end of my pre- 
6 [etit viſit. 

© You cannot, n dear, but be con: 

* riuced, that your father will be wo 

The 
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« The more you contend againſt his will, 
« the more he thinks himſelf obliged to 
« affert his authority. Your mother de- 
« res me to tell you, that if you will 
give her the lealt hopes of à dutiful 
«© compliance, ſhe will be willing to ſee 
© you in her cloſet juſt now, while your 
« father is gone to take a walk in the 
garden.“ 

« Aſtoniſhing perſeverance !* ſaid I— 
am tired wich making declarations 
and with pleadings on this ſubject; 
© and had hoped, that my reſolution be— 
ing ſo well known, I ſhould not have 
been further urged upon it.” 

« You miltake the purport of my pre- 
( ſent vitit, Miſs,” [looking gravely J— 
© Heretufore you have been defared and 
ed to obey and oblige your friends. 
Entreaty is at an end: they give it up. 
Now it is reſolved upon, that your ta- 
© ther's will sto be ob:yed; as it is fit it 
« ſhuuld. Some things are laid at your 
„door, as if you concurred with Love- 
flac 's threatened violence to carry you 
© off, which your mother will net be- 
tleve She will tell you her own good 
opidton of vou. She will tell you how 
© miclt the ſtiil tuves you; and what the 
expects of you on the approaching 
© 0cc11ton, But yet, that ſhe may not be 
dex led to an oppolition, which would 
f tlic mare provoke her, the defires that 
You will firſt allu:e her that you go 
dan with a refolution to do that with 
a grace which mutt be done with or 
u ithout a grace, And belides, ſhe 
* wa ts to give you ſome advice how 
to proceed in order to reconcile your- 
* felt to your father, and to every-budy 
felle. Will you go duwn, Miſs Clary, 
or will you got!“ | 

{ taid, 1 ſhould think myſelf happy, 
could I be admitted to my mother's pre- 
fence atter fo long a baniſhment from 
it; but hat 1 could not wiſh it upon 
thuſc terms. 

And this is your anſwer, niece ?? 

«It malt be my anſwer, Madam. 
Come what may, I never will have 
ur. Solmes. lt is cruel to preſs this 
„matter ſu often upon me.—i never 
"will have that man.“ 

Down ſhe went with diſpleaſure, I 
could not helpit. 1 was quite tired with 
lo many attempts, all 10 the ſame pur- 
poſe. lan amazed that they are nut !— 
So little variation! And ao conceſſion 
vn either {ide ) 

| will vo down and depoſit this; fur 
Betty as ſeen i have been writing. The 
ſaucy creature took a napkin, and dip- 
pedit in water, and with a fleering air, 
„Here, Mits;* holding the wet corner 
to mie. | 


| 
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© What's that for?“ ſaid I. 

« Only, Miſs, one of the fingers of 
« your right-hand, if you pleaſe to look 
Cc atit.” 

It was inky. 

I gave her a look: but ſaid nothing. 

But leſt I ſhould have another ſearch, 
I will cloſe here. CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XL. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


FRIDAY, ONE O'CLOCK, 
Have a letter from Mr. Lovelace, 
full of tranſports, vows, and pro» 

miſes. I will fend it to you incloſed. 
You'll fee how he engages in it for 
Lady getty's protection, and for Miſs 
Charlotte Montagues accompanying 
me. I have nothing to do, but to per- 
ſcvere, he ſays, and prepare to receive 
the perſonal congratulations of his 
whole family. 

But you'll ſee how he preſumes upon 
my being 4s, as the conſequence of 
throwing niyſelt into that lady's pro- 
tection. 

'The chariot-and-fix is to be ready at 
the place he mentions. You'!l fee as 
to the flur upon my reputation about 
which 1 am fo apprehenlive, how _— 
he argues, Generouſly enough, indeed, 
were | to be kris; and had given him te 
believe that I would. —But that I have 
not done. 


How one ſtep brings on another with 


this encroaching ſex! How ſoon may a 
young creature, who gives a man the 
leaſt eacouragement, be carried beyond 
her intentions, and out of her own 
power! You would imayine, by what 


he writes, that I have given him reaſog. 


to think that my averſion to Mr. Solmes 
is all owing to wv favour for him. 

Ine dreadful thing is that, cumpar- 
ing what he writes from his intelligencer 


{ of what is deligned againſt me, though 


he ſeems not to know the threatened 
day) with what my aunt and Betty aſ- 
{ure me of, mere can be no hope for 
me, but that I mut be Solmes's wife, 
it 1 ſtay here. | 

| had better have gone to my uncle 
Antony's at this rate. 1 ſhould have 
gained time, at leaſt, by it. This is the 
truit of his fine Con'rivances ! 

What we. are to do, and how good he 
is to be: how I am to rect all his fu- 
ture ſteps. All tius thews, as I faid 
before, that he is {ure of ne. ' 

However, I have replied to the fol. 


lowing ettect : that although 1 had given 


him room to expect, that 1 would 


put 
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ut myſelf into the protection of one of the 

dies of lis family; yet as I have three 
days to come, between this and Monday, 
and as I ſtill hope that my friends will 
relent, or chat Mr. Solmes will give up 
a point they will find it impoſlible to 
carry; L ſhall not look upon myſelf as 
abſolutely bound by the appointw nt: and 
expect, therefore, if ! recede, that I 
ſhall not again be called to account for 
it by him. That [ think it neceiſary to 
acquaint him, that if by throw ing my— 
ſelt upon. Lady Betty Lawrance's pro- 


tection, as he propoſed, he underſtands, 


that I mean directiy to put myſelf into his 
power, he is very much miſtakon + tor that 
there are many points in which I miſt be ſa- 
tis ed; froeral matters to be adjuſted, even 
after J have left this houſe,.(it 1 d leave 
it) before lcan think gi, ham any pas - 
ticular encouragement ; that in the fr? 
place he muſt expect that Iwill do my 
utmoſt to procure my father's reconciliation 
and abprobation of my future fteps: and that 
I will govern mel entire by ins commands, 
in every reaſonable point, as much as if [ 
hed not left his houſe : that if he imagines, 
1 ſhall not reſerve to myſelt this liberty, 
but that my withdrawing is to give him 
any advantages which he would not other- 
wiſe have had; J am determined to [tay 
where | am, and abide the even, in 
Hopes that my friends will accein of my 
reiterated promiſe, Mer to marry him, or 
any-hody ciſe, without thirty conſent, 

This I will depotit as foon as J can. 
And as he thinks things are near their 
crilis, I dare ſay it will not be long be- 
fore | have an anſwer to it. 


FRIDAY, FOUR o dock. 

T av really ill. I was uſed to make 
the beſt of any little acc.dents that be- 
tel me, for fear of making ny te attec- 
tionate friends uneaſy: but now I thall 
make-the worſt of my indiſpoſition, in 
hopes to obtain a ſuſpenſion ot the threa- 
tened evil ot Wedneſday next. And it 
I do obtain it, will poſtpone my appoint- 
ment with Mr. Lovelace. 

Betty has told them that I am very 
much indiſpoſed. But I have no pity 
trom any-body. | 

I believe, 1 am become the object of 
every-one's averſion; and that they 
would all be gladT were dend. Indeed, 
1 believe it. What a'ls the perverſe 
creature?“ cries one.—* Is the love- 
fick ?* another. 

was in the Ivy Summer Hofe, and 
came ont thivering with cold, as if a- 
guiſhlu affected. | Betty -obſcrved this, 
and reported it. O, no waiter !--Let 

I 


* 
* 5 { 


© her ſhiver on!—Cold cannot hurt her. 


* Obſtinacy will defend her from harm. 


Perverſeneſs is a bracer to a love-ſick 
girl, and more effectual than the cold. 
* bath to make hardy, although the con. 
ſtitution be ever ſo tender.” 

This fait by a cruel brother, and 
heard faid by the dearer friends of one, 
for whom, us a few months ago, every. 
body was apprehenſive at the leaſt blatt 
of wind to which ſhe expoſed herſelf | 

Bettv, it muſt be owned, has an ad. 
mirable memory on t'eſe occaſions, 
Nothing of this nature is loſt by her re. 
petition : even the very air with which 
the repeats what ſhe hears, ſaid, renders 
it unneceſſary to aſk, Who ſpoke this 
or that ſevere thing? 


FRIDAY, SLX O'CLOck, 
My aunt, who again ſtays all night, 
has juſt left me. She came to tell me 


the re{ult of my friends deliberation; 


about me. It is this: 

Next Wedneſday morning they are al 
to be allembied: to wit, my father, 
mother, my uncles, herſelf, and my 
uncle Hervey; my brother and fifler ot 


courſe; my good Mrs. Norton is hke. 


wile to be admitted; and Dr. Lewen is 
to be at hand, toexhort me, it ſeems, if 
there be occation ; bit my aunt is not 
certain whether he is to be among them, 
or to tarry dit called in. 

When this awtul court is aſſembled, 


the poor priſoner is to be brouglt in, 


{upported by Mrs. Norton; who is to 
be firſt tuto:ed to inſtruct me in the 
duty of a child; which it {eems I have 
torgotien. F | | 

Nor is the ſucceſs at all doubted, my 
aunt ſays: tinc- mit is not believed that ! 
can be hardened enough to withſtand the 
expoſtulations of ſo-venerable a juchea- 
ture, although I have withitoud th-te of 
ſeveral of them ſeparately, And th! 
thelefs, as the hints at extzaordinary ton 
deſcenfions from mv father. But what Cvil- 
deſcenſions, trom even my tather, Ca! 
induce me to make ſuch a ſacrifice as 15 
expected tron me? 

Yet my ſpirits will never bear up, ! 
doubt, at fuch a tribunal—My tailer 
preſiding in it. 

Indeed I expected, that - my trials 
would not be at an end u he had ad- 
mitted me into his awful preſence. - 

What is hoped from me, the ſays, 5, 
that I will cheerfully, on Tueiday night, 
it not before, ſign the articles; and iv 
turn the ſucceeding day's ſolemn con- 
vention into a day ot teſtivity. I an to 
have the licence tent me up, dere 

an 
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2nd once more the ſettlements, that 1 
may ſee how much in earneſt they are: 

She further hinted, that my father 
himſelf would bring np the ſettlements 
for me to ſign. 

O my dear! what a trial will this be! 
— How ſhall I be able to refuſe to my 
father the writing of my name ?— To mv 
father, from whoſe preſence I have been 
ſo long baniſhed !—He commanding and 
entreating, perhaps, in a breath \—How 
fall 1 be able to refuſe this to my 
father! 

hey are ſure, ſhe fays, ſomething is 
working on Mr. Lovelace's part, and 
perhaps on mine: and my father would 
boner follow me to the grave, than ſee 
me bit wife. 

laid, I was not well: that the very 
at prehenſions of thete trials were al- 

ready inlupportable to me; and would 
er croſs upon me, as the time: ipproach- 
ed; and | was atraid J ſhould be ex- 
tremely ill. 

They had prepared themſelves for 
ſuch an artiſice as that, was my aunt's un- 
kind word; and ſhe could afturc me, it 
would ſtand nie in no ſtead, 

Artiſitel' repeated I: and this from 
my aunt Hervey ?? 

Why, my dear,“ faid ſhe, © do you 
© think people are fools *—Can they not 
fee, how difmally you endeavour to 
„ich yourſelf down within doors ?— 
© How you hang down your ſweet face 
ſihole were the words the was ple: ed to 
ac upon your bolom—How you tot- 
' ter, as it were, and hold by this chair, 
' and by that door-poſt, when you know 
oy any-body ſees you.” ['This, my 

ir Miſs Howe, is an aſperſion to faſten 
uypocriſy and contempt upon me: my 
krother's or ſiſter's aſperſion -I am not 
capable of arts ſo low.] * But the mo- 

ment you are down with your poultry, 
or advancing upon your garden-walk, 
* And, as you imayine, out of every- 

« body? : light, it is ſeen how nimbly you 
= p along ; and what an alertneſs go- 
verns all your motions.” 

©I ſhould hate myſelf,” ſaid T, „Mere 
ca able of ſuch poor ertrfices us theſe 
I muſt be a fool to nſe them, as well 2s 
u mean creature; for have I not had 
**xperience enough, that my friends 

fare incapable of being moved in much 

ni re afeting inflerces!—But you'll ce 
how. I thall be by Tueſday.” 

* My dear, you will not offer any vin- 


the fa 


wither intention nor power o execute. 


| 


It may no: be amiſs to obſerve 1 int this place, that Mr. J. ov lace 


lence to your health I hope God has 
given you more grace than to do that.“ 

«| hope he has, Madam. But there 
© is violence enough offered, and threa- 
«© tened, to aſfect my health ; ; and fo it 

© will be found, without my needing to 
have recourſe to any other, or to arti- 
« fice either. 
© 1'I1 only tell you one thing, my dear: 
© and that is; I or well, the cerem ony 
© will probably be performed beer 
© Wednetday night — But this, alſo, 
«will tell you, although bey ond my == 
« ſent commimon, that Mr. Solmes will 
be under an engagement. {if you ſhould 
© require it of him as a favour) after the 
© ceremony is paſſed, and Lovelace's 
© hopes thereby utterly extinguiſhed, to 
© leave vou at your father's, and return 
to vs own houſe every evening, until 
vou are brought to a full ſenſe of your 
duty, and conſent to acknowledge your 
change of name.“ 
There was no gpening of mv lips ta 
ſuch a ſpeech as this. was dumb. 

And theſe, my dear Miſs Howe, are 
thev, who, ſome of them at leaſt, have 
called me a romantick girl !- Th is 
my chimerical brother, and wiſe lifter ; 
both joining their heads together, I dare 
ſay. And yet, my aunt told me, that 
the laſt part was what took in my mo- 
ther; who had, till that expedient was 

- tound out, inſiſted, that her child ſhould 
not be married, if, through grief or op- 
poſition, ſhe ſhould be ill, or fall into 

5. 

This iatended violence my aunt often 
excuſe), by the certain information they 
pretended to have, of fome plors or 
machinations, that were ready to —— 
ont, from Mr. Lovelace“: the effec 
of which were thus cunningly to be traf. 
trated. 


FRIDAY, NINE o' c roc 
Ap now, my dear, what ſhall Icon: 
ek upon? You fee how determined 
ut how can 1 expect your advice will 
e time enough to ſtand me in any 
ſead ? For here | have been dow n, and 
8 have another letter from 5 
Lovelace, the m ah lies upon the Jpot, J 
Vine] and 1 muſt write 0 him, either 
that I will or will not ſtand to my frſt 
reſolution of ef 1 05 hence on Monday 
next. If ILlet him know, that I will not, 
(appearances fo ſtrong agoinfl him, and 


'* for Solmes, even ſtrons zer than w hen'l 


ref! my eomtriied to drive 


mily on, by permitting , and 4-4) az nt OE to repore's machinat or:5, which 1 he had 
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made the appointment) will it not be 
juſtly deemed my own fault, if I am 
compelled to marry their odious man? 
And if any miſchief enſue from Mr. 
Lovelace's rage and diſappointment, will 
it not lie at my door Vet, he offers ſo 


fair !—Yet, on the other hand, to incur 


the cenſure of the world, as a giddy crea- 
ture — But that, as he hints, I have al- 
ready incurred——What can I do- O 
that my couſin Morden—But what ſig- 
niftes wiſhing ? | 

[ will here give you the ſubſtance of 
Mr. Lovelace's letter. The letter itſelf 
I will fend, when I have anſwered it ; 
but that I will defer doing as long as ! 
can, in hopes of finding reaſon to retract 
an appointment on which ſo much de- 
pends. Andyetitis neceſſary you ſhould 
have all before you as I go along, that 
you may be the better able to adviſe nie 
in this dreadful criſis. 

He begs my pardon for writing with 
ſo much aſſurance; attributing it to his 
unbounded tranſport; and entirely ac- 
quieſces in my will. He 1s full of alter- 
natives and propoſals, He offers to at- 
tend me divecily to Lady Betty's; or, it | 


had rather, to my own gate; and that 


my Lord M. ſhall protect me there; [he, 
knows not, my dear, my reaſons for re- 
jecting this inconliderate advice.} In 
either caſe, as ſoon as he ſees me lace, 
he will go up to London, or .whither 1 
pleaſe ; and not come near me, but by 
my own permiſſiom; and till Jam fatis- 
fied in every-thing I am doubttul of, as 
well with regard to his retormation, as 
to ſettlements, &c. 

To conduct me to you, my dear, is ano- 
ther ot his propoſals, not doubting, he 
jays, but your: mother w:ll receive me: 
or, if that be not agreeable to you, or 
to yonr mother, or ty me, he will put 
me into Mr. H:ckman's protection ; whom, 
no doubt, he (avs, you can influence; 
and that it may be given out, that I am 
gone to Bath, or Briſtol, or abroad; 
wherever | pleaſe. | 

Again, it it be more agreeable, he 
propoſes to attend me pritat ly to London, 
where, he will procure haudiome long— 
ings for me; and both , c Montague 
to receite me in them, and to accompany me 
tell allſtall br adjuſicd to my mind; and till 
a recorciliation all be rffefed; which he 
aſſures me nothing ſhall be wanting in 
him to facilitate; greatly as he has been 
inſulted dy all my family. | 

Theſe leveral meaſures he propoſes to 
my choice; as it was unlikely, he avs, 
that he could procure, zn te tame, a letter 
from Lady Betty, under her own hand, 


| 


n 
to invite me in form to her houſe, unleſs 
he had been himſelf to go to that lady 
forit; which at thiscritical conjuncturc, 
while he is attending my commands, is 
impoſſible. | 

He conjures me, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, if I would not throw him into 


utter deſpair, to Keep to my appoint. 


ment. 8 
However, inſtead of threatening my 
relations, or Solmes, if 1 recede, he 
reſpectfully fays, that he doubts not, 
but that, if 1 do, it will be upon ſuch 
reaſons, as he ought tobe ſatisfied with; 
upon no flighter, he hopes, than their 
leaving me at full liberty to purſue my 
own inclinations: in which (whatever 
they ſhall be) he will entirely acquieſce; 
only endearon ing to make hh future good 


behaviour the ſole ground for his expettaiion 


of my favour. 

In short, he ſolemnly vows, that his 

whole view at preſent, is to free me from 
my imprif--nment; and to reſtore we ty 
my own trce-will, in a point fo abſe- 
lutely neceſſary to my future happineſs. 
He declares, that neither the hopes he 
has of my future favour, nor the confi. 
de ration of his own and family*s honour, 
will permit him to propofe any-thing 
that ſhall be inconſiſtent with my cun moſt 
ſerupulous nottens ; and, for my mind's 
lake, ſhould chuſe to have-the propoſed 
end obtained by my friends declining 10 
cumpel me. But that nevertheleſs, as 
to the world's opinion, it is inpoſlible 
to imagine, that the behaviour of my 
relations to me has not already brought 
upon my family thoſe free cenlures 
which they deſerve, and cauſed the Hep 
which I am fo ſcrupulous about taking, 
to be no other than the natural and ex- 
hrt conſequence of their treatment ot 
me. | 

Indeed, I am afraid all this is true: 
and it is owing to ſome little degree of 
politencts, that Mr. Lovelace does not 
tay all he might ſay on this ſubject : tor 
L have no doubt that I an the talk, and 
perhaps the bye-word of halt the coun- 
ty. If fo, I am afraid J can now de 
nothing that will give me more diſgrace 
than | have already fo cauſcleſsly re- 
ccivec * their indiſcreet perſecutions : 
and let me be whoſe I will, and do 
what I will, Iſhall never wipe off tle 
ſtain which my confinement, and the 
rigorous uſage I have received, have 
ixed upon me; at leaſt in my own opt 
nion. 

I wiſh, if ever I am to be conſideres 
az one of the eminent family this wan 3 
allied to, ſome of them do nat think py 

| : wol 
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worſe of me, for the diſgrace I have re- 
ceived. © In that caſe, perhaps, I ſhall 
be obliged to him, if ke do not. You 
ſee how much this harſh, this cruel 
treatment from my own family has hum- 
bled me! But perhaps I was too much 
exalted before. | 
Mr. Lovelace concludes, with re- 
peatedly begging an interview with me ; 
and that, is night, if poſſible: an ho- 
nour, he ſays, he is the more encouraged 
to ſolicit for, as I had twice before made 
him hope for it. But whether he ob- 
tain it or not, he beſeeches me to chuſe 
one of the alternatives he offers to my 
acceptance; and not to depart from my 
reſolution of eſcaping on Monday, un- 
leſs the reaſon ceaſes on which I had 
taken it up; and that I have a proſpect 
of being reſtored to the favour of my 
friends; at leaſt to my own liberty, and 


freedom of choice. 


He renews all his vows and promiſes 
on this head in ſo earneſt and fo ſolemn 
2 manner, that (his own intereſt, and his 
famly's honour, and their favour for me, 
co-operating) I can have no room to 
doubt of his ſincerity. 


CEE TER ALL 


MISS CLARISSA HALLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


$AT, Moxx, S o'c lock (arnil 8.) 
HET HE R you will blame me 
or not, I cannot tell, but I have 
depoſited a letter confirming my reſolu- 
tion to leave this houſe on Monday next, 
within the hour mentioned in my for- 
mer, if poſſible. I have not kept a copy 
of it. But this is the ſubſtance. 

I tell him, That I have no way to 
avoid the determined reſolution of my 
friends in behalf of Mr. Solmes, but by 
abandoning this houſe by his aſſiſtance. 

I have not pretended to make a merit 
with him on this ſcore ; for I plainly tell 
him, That could I, -<w:thout an unpardon- 
able fin, die when 1 world, I would ſooner 
make death my choice, than take a ſtep, 
which all the world, if not my own heart, 
would condemn me for taking. 

I tell him, That 1 ſhall not try to 
bring any other cloaths with me, than 
thoſe I ſhall have on ; and thoſe but my 
common wearing-apparel; leſt I ſhould 
be ſuſpected. That 1 muſt expect to be 


denied the poſſeſſion of my eſtate ; but 


that Il am determined never to conſent to 
a litigation with my father, were I to be 
reduced to ever ſo low a ſtate. So that 
the protection I am to be obhged for to 
any one, muſt be alone for the diſtreſs 
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ſake. That, therefore, he will have 
nothing to hope for from this ſtep, that 


| he had not before: and that, in every light 


| reſerve' tv myſelf to — or refuſe his 
addreſs, as his behaviour and circumſpection 
all appear to me to deſerve. 

I tell him, That I think it beſt to go 
into a private lodging, in the neighbour - 
hood of Lady Betty 5 and net 
to her ladyſhip's houſe ; that it may not 
appear to the world, that I have refuge 
myſelf in his family; and that a reconcili- 
ation with my friends may not, on that 
account, be made impracticable: that I 
will ſend for thither my faithful Hannah; 
and apprize only Miſs. Howe where I 
am. That he all inflantly leave me, and 
go to London, or to one of Lord M.'s 
ſeats; and (as he had promiſed) not 
come near me, but by my leave; con- 
tenting himfelf with a correſpondence 
by letter vnly. 

That if I find myſelf in danger ot be- 
ing diſcovered, and carried back by vio- 
lence, I will then throw myſelf directly 


into the protection either of Lady Betty 


or Lady Sarah: but th:s only in caſe of abs 


ſolute neceſſity ; for that it will be more to 
4 my reputation, for me, by the beſt means 


I can, (taking advantage of my privacy) 
to enter by a ſecond or third hand into a 

treaty of reconciliation with my friends. 
That I muſt, however, plainly tell 
him, that if in this treaty, my friends 
ini, upon my reſolving againſt marrying 
hum, I will engage to comply with them; 
rovided they will allow me to promiſe 
him that I will never be the wie of any 
other man while he remains ſingle, or is liv- 
ing; that this is a compliment I am wil- 
ling to pay him, in return for the trou- 
ble and pains he has taken, and the uſage 
he has met with, on my account. Al- 
though I intimate, that he may, in a 
great meaſure thank himſelf (by reaſon 
of the little regard he has paid to his re- 
putation) for the flights he has met with. 
I tell him, That I may, in this pri- 


vacy, write to my couſin Morden, and, 


if poſſible, intereſt him in my cauſe. 

I take ſome brief notice then of his 
alternatives. | 

You muſt think, my dear, that this 
unhappy force upon me, and this pro- 


jetted flight, make it neceſſary for me 
to account to him much ſooner than 1 


ſhould otherwiſe chuſe to do, for every 
part of my conduct. 
It is not to be expected, I tell him, 


that your mother will embroil herſelf, 


or ſuffer you or Mr. Hickman to be 
embroiled, on my account: and as to 
his propotfal of my going to London, I 
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am ſuch an abſolute ſtranger to every- 
body there, and have ſuch a bad opinion 
of the place, that I cannot by any means 
think of going thither ; except 1 thould 
be induced, ſome time hence, by the la- 
dies of his family to attend them. 

As to the meeting he is deſirous of, I 
think it by no means proper; eſpecially 
as it is ſo likely that I may ſoon ſee him. 
Bur that if any-thing occurs to induce 
me to change my mind, as to withdraw - 
ing, Iwill then take the firſt opportunity to 
ſee hum, and give him my reaſons for that 
change. 

us, my dear, I the leſs ſcrupled to 
write, as it might quality him to bear 
ſuch a diſappointment, ſhould I give it 
him; he having, beſides, behaved ſo 
very unexceptionably when he ſurprized 
me ſome time ago in the lonely Wood 
_ Houſe. ” 

Finally, I commend myſelf, as a per- 

— in diſtreſs, and merely as ſuch, to his 

onour, and to the protection of the 
ladies of his family. I repeat { molt cor- 
dially, I am ſure!] my deep concern for 
being forced to take a ſtep ſo diſagree- 
able, and fo derogatory to my honour, 
And having told him, that I will endea- 
vour to obtain leave to dine in the Ivy 
Summer Houſe, and to ſend Betty of 
ſome errand, when there, 1 leave the 
reſt to him; but imagine, that about 


tour o'clock will be a proper time tor: 


him to contrive ſome ſignal ro let mie 
know he is at band, and for mc to un- 
bolt the garden-door. 
I added, by way of poſttcript, That 
their ſuſpicions ſeeming to encreaſe, | 
adviſe hun to contrive to fend or come 
to the uſual place, as irequently as poſ- 
ſidle, in the interval of time till Monday 
morning ten oreleven o'clock ; as ſome-— 
thing may poflibly happen to make we 
alter my mind. ö 
O my dear Mis Howe l- what a ſad, 
{ad thing is the neceſſity, forced upon 
me, tor all this preparation and contri- 
vance !—But it is now too late !—But 
how 1-— Too late, did I ſay? — What a 
word is that! —what a dreadtul thing, 
axre I to repent, to find it to be too late 
to remedy the apprehended evil! 


SATURDAY, TEN O'CLOCK. 

Mx. SOLMES is here. He is to dine 

with his new relations, as Betty tells me 
ke already calls them. 

He would have thrown himſelf in my 

way once more: but I hurried up to my 


vriton, in my return Fom my garden 


walk, to avoid him, 
[ lad, when in the garden, the curi- 


— — — ————— 
oſity to ſee if my letter were gone: 1 
cannot ſay with an intention to take it 
back again if it were not, becauſe I ſee 
not how I could do otherwiſe than 1 
have done; yet, what a capricel when 
found it gone, I began (as yeſterday 
morning) to wiſh it had not. For no 
other reaſon, I believe, than becauſe 
it was out of my power. | 

A ſtrange diligence in this man! 
He /ays, he almoſt lives upon the place; 
and | think fo too. 

He mentions, as you will fee in his 
letter, four ſeveral diſguiſes, which he 
puts on in one day. It is a wonder, 
nevertheleſs, that he has not been ſeen 
by ſome of our tenants: for it is impoſ. 
{ible that any diſguiſe can hide the grace. 


fulneſs of his figure. But this is to be 


ſaid, that the adjoining grounds being 
all in our own hands, and no common 
foot-paths near that part of the garden, 
and through the park and coppice, no- 
thing can be more bye and untrequented. 

Then they are leſs watchful, I believe, 


over my garden-walks, and my poultry-- 


viſits, depending, as my aunt hinted, 
upon the bad character they have taken 
ſv much painsto taſten upon Mr. Love- 
lace, This, they think, (and juftly think) 
muſt fill me with doubts. And then the 
regard I have hitherto had for my repu- 
tation, is another of their ſecurities. Were 
it not for theſe two, they would not 
{urely have uſed me as they have done; 
and at the ſame time left me the oppor- 

had 


tunities which I have ſeveral times 


to getaway, had I been diſpoſed to do 
ſo and indeed their dependence on 
buth theſe mutives would have been 
well tounded, had they kept but tole- 
rable meaſures with me. 

Then, perhaps, they have no notion 
of the back-door as it is ſeldom open- 
ed, and leads to a place ſo pathleſs and 
loneſome, If not, there can be no other 
way to eſcape (it one would) unleſs by 
the plaſhy lane, ſo full of ſprings, by 
which your ſervant reaches the ſolitary 
Wood Houle; to which lane one muſt 
deſcend trom a high bank, that bounds 
the poultry-yard. For, as to the front- 
way, you know, one mult paſs through 
the houſe to that, and in fight of the 
parlours, and the ſervants hall; and then 
have the open court-yard to gothrough, 
and, by means of the iron-gate, be tull 
in view, as one paſſes over the lawn, for 
© quarter of a mile together; the young 
plantations of elms and limes affording 
yet but little ſhade or covert. 


The Ivy Summer Houle is the moſt 


convenient tor this heart - affecting pur- 
pole, 
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poſe, of any ſpot in the garden, as it 1s 
not far from the back-door, and yet in 
another alley, as you may remember, 
Then it is ſeldom reſorted to by any- 
body elſe, except in the ſummer- months, 
becauſe it is cool. When they loved me, 
they would often, for this reaſon, ob- 
ject to my long continuance in it: but 
now, it is no matter what becomes of 
me. Beſides, cold rs @ bracer, as my bro- 
ther ſaid yeſterday. 

Here Iwill depoſit what I have writ- 
ten. Let me have your prayers, my 
dear; and your approbation, or your 
cenſure, of the ſteps I have taken: for 
yet it may not be quite too late to revoke 
the appointment. I am your moſt affect:- 
erate and faithful 

Cr. HARLOWE. 


Why will you ſend your ſervant 
empty-handed ? 


LETTER XIII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
I x HARLOWE. 


SAT. AFTERNOON, 


BY your laſt date of ten o'clock-in 
your letter of this day, you could 
not long have depoſited it before Robin 
took it. He rode hard, and brought 
it to me juſt as I had riſen from table. 

You may juſtly blame me for ſending 
my meſſenger empty-handed, your ſitu- 
ation conſidered ; and yet that very ſitu- 
ation (ſo-critical !), is partly the reaſon 
for it: for indeed I know not what to 
write, fit to ſend you. 

I have been enquiring privately, how 
to procure you a conveyance from Har- 
lowe Place, and yet not appear in it; 
knowing, that to oblige in the act, and 
to diſoblige in the manner, is but oblig- 
ing by halves : my mother being more- 
over very ſuſpicious, and very unealy ; 
made more ſo by daily viſits from your 
uncle Antony ; who tells her, that every- 
thing is now upon the point of being de- 
termined ; and hopes, that her daughter 
will not ſo interfere, as to diſcourage your 
compliance with their wills. ThisI came 
at by a way that I cannot take notice of, 
or both ſhould hear of it in a manner nei- 
ther would like: and, writhout that, my 
mother and I have had almoſt hourly 
bickerings. N 
I found more difficulty than Jexpect- 
ed (as the time was confined, and ſecre- 
ly required, and as you ſo earneſtly for- 
bid me to accompany you 1n _— enter- 
prize) in procuring you a vehicle.. Had 
you not obligcd me to keep meatures 


with my mother, I could have managed 
it with eaſe. I could even have taken 
our own chariot, on one pretence or 
other, and put two horſes extraordi- 
nary to it, if I had thought fit; and I 
could, when we had got to London, 
have ſent it back, and nobody the wiſer 
as to the lodgings we might have taken. 

I with to the Lord, you had permit- 
ted this. Indeed I think you are too 
punctilious a great deal for your ſituati- 
on. Would you expect to enjoy your- 
ſelf with your uſual placidneſs, and not 
be ruffled, in an hurricane which every 
moment threatens to blow your houſe 
down ? | e 

Had your diſtreſs ſprung from your- 
ſelf, that would have been another 


thing. But when all the world knows 


where to lay the fault, this alters the 
caſe. 
How can you ſay I am happy, when 
my mother, to her power, is as much 
an abettor of their wickedneſs to my 


deareſt friend, as your aunt, or Any 


body elſe?—And this through the in- 
ſtigation of that odd-headed and fool 
iſh uncle of yours, who [ſorry creature 
that he is!] keeps her up to reſolutions 
which are unworthy of her, for an ex- 
ample to me, if it pleaſe you. Is not this 
cauſe enough for me to ground a reſent- 
ment upon, ſufficient to juſtify me for 
accompanying you; the fmendſhip be- 
tween us fo well known ? 

Indeed, my dear, the importance of 
the caſe conlidered, I mult repeat, that 
you are too nice. Don't they already 
think, that your non-compliance” with 
their odious meaſures is owing a good 
deal to my advice? Have they not pro- 
hibited our correſpondence upon that 
very ſurmiſe? And have I, but on your 
account, teaſon to value what they 
think ? i 

Beides, what diſcredit have I to fear 
by ſuch a (tep ? What detriment? Would 
Hickman, do you believe, refuſe me up- 
on it —If he did, ſhould I be ſorry for 
that? — Who is it, that has a ſoul, who 
would not be affected by ſuch an inſtance 
of female friendſhip? 

But I ſhould vex and diſorder my mo- 
ther - Well, that is ſomething: but not 
more than ſhe vexes and diſorders me, 
on her being made an implement by ſuch 
a ſorry creature, who ambles hither eve- 
ry day in ſpite to my deareſt friend—Woe 
be to both, if it be for a double end Chide 


me, if you will: I don't care. 


I ſay, and I inſiſt upon it, ſuch a ſtep 
would ennoble your friend: and if till 
you will permit it, I will take the office 

Hke out 
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out of Lovelace's hands; and, to-mor- 
row evening, or on Monday before his 
time of appointment takes place, will 
come in a chariot, or chaiſe. And then, 
my dear, if we get off as I wiſh, will we 
make terms (and what terms we pleaſe) 
with them all. My mother will be glad 
to receive her daughter again | warrant: 
and Hickman will cry for joy on my re- 
turn; or he ſhall for ſorrow. | 
But you are fo very earneſtly angry 
with me for propoſing ſuch a ſtep, and 
have always ſo much to ſay for your ſide 
of any queſtion, that Lam afraid to urge 
it farther. Only be ſo good (let me add) 
as toencourage me to reſume it, if upon 


farther conſideration, and upon weigh- 


ing matters well, (and in tis light, whe- 
ther beſt to go off with me or with Love- 
lace) you can get over your punctilious 
regard for my reputation. A woman 

oing away with a woman is not ſo diſcre- 
ditable a thing, ſurely! and with no 
view, but to avoid the fellows !/—1 ſay, 
only be ſo good as to conſider this point; 
and if you can get over your ſcruples on 
my account, do. And fo I will have 
done with this argument tor the preſent ; 


and apply myſelt to ſome of the paſſages 


in yours. 

A time, I hope, will come, that 1 ſhall 
be able to read your affecting narratives 
without that impatient bitterneſs, which 
new boils over in my heart, and would 
flow to my pen, were to enter into the 
particulars of what you write. And in- 
deed 1 am afraid of giving you my advice 
at all, or of telling you what I ſhould do 
in your caſe; (ſuppoſing you will ſtill re- 


fuſe my offer; finding too, what you 


have been brought or rather driven to, 
without it) leſt any evil ſhould follow it: 
in which caſe, I ſhould never forgive 
mylelf. And this conſideration has add- 
ed to my difficulties in writing to you 
now you are uon ſuch a criſis, and yet 


. refuſe the only method—But I ſaid, 1 
. wauld not fur the prefent tonch any 


more that ſtring. Yet, one word more, 
chide me if you pleaſe: it any harm be. 
tide you, I ſhall for ever blame my mo- 
ther--Indeed I ſhall-- And perhaps your. 
ſelt, it you do not accept of my ofter. 
But one thing, in your preſent ſitu— 
ation and proſpects, let me adviſe: it is 
this; that if you do go uit with Mr. Love- 
lace, you take the firſt opportunity to 
marry. Why ſhould you not, when eve- 
ry-body will know by whofe aſſiſtance, 
and in whoſe company, you leave your 


' tather's houſe, go whitherfoever you 


will ?—-You may adeed keep him at a 
diſtance, until ſettlements are drawn, 


and ſuch like matters are adjufted to your 
mind: but even theſe are matters of leſs 
conſideration in your particular caſe, 
than they would be in that of moſt others: 
nd firſt, Becauſe, be his other faults what 
they will, nobody thinks him an ungene. 
rous man: next, Becauſe, the pofleſſion 
of your eſtate muſt be given up to you 
as ſoon as your couſin Morden comes; 
who, as your truſtee, will ſee it done; 
and done upon proper terms : gdly, Be. 
cauſe there is no want of- fortune on his 
ſide: gthly, Becauſe all his family value 
you, and are extremely defiruus that you 
ſhould be their relation: zthly, Becauſe 
he makes no ſcruple of accepting you 
without conditions. You ſee how he 
has always defied your relations; II, for 
my own part, can forgive him for the 
fault: nor know 1, if it be not a noble 
one] and J dare ſay, he had rather call 
you „is, without a ſhilling, than be un- 
der obligation to thoſe whom he has full 
as little reaſon 'o love, as they have tg 
love him. You have heard, that his 
own relations cannot make his proud ſpi- 
rit ſubmit 10 owe any favour to them. 

For all theſe r-aſons, I think, vou may 
the leſs ſta d upon previous ſettlements, 
It 1s therefore my abſolute opinion, that 
if you do withdraw with him, (and ig 
that caſe you muſt let Aim be judge, 
when he can leave you with ſafety, you'll 
obJerve that) you ſhould not poſtpone the 
ceremony, 

Give this matter your moſt ſerious 
conſideration, Pundctilio is out of doors 
the moment you are out of your father's 
houſe. I know how juſtly ſevere you 
have been upon thoſe inexcuſable crea- 
tures whoſe giddineſs, and even want of 
decency, have made them, in the ane 
hour as I may ſay, leap from a parent's 
window to a huſband's bed—But confi- 
dering Lovelace's character, I repeat my 
opinion, that your reputation in the eye 
of tne world requires that no delay be 
made in tis point when once you are in 
his power. | 

I need not, I am ſure; make a ſtronger 
plea to you. 

You ſay, in excuſe for my mother, 
(what my fervent love for my friend very 
ill brooks) That we. ought not to blame 
any one for not doing what ſhe has an 
option to do, or to let alone. This, in 
caſes of friendſhip, would admit of very 
ſtrict diſcuſſion. If the thing requeſted 
be of greater conſequence, or even ot 
equal, tothe poſs ſought to, and it were, 
as the old phraſe has it, to take @ thorn out 
of one's friend's foot, to put it into one's on, 
ſomewing might be ſaid, —Nay, it * 
e | ? 
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he, I will venture to ſay, a ſelfiſh 
thing in us to aſk a fayour of a friend 
which would ſubject that friend to the 
zue or equal inconvenience as that 
trom which we wanted to be relieved. 
The requeſter would, in this caſe, teach 
his friend, by his own ſelfiſh example, 
with much better reaſon, to deny him, 
and deſpiſe a friendſhip ſo merely nomi- 
nal. But if by a %% inconvenience to 
ourſelves, we- could relieve our friend 
from a greater, the refuſal of ſuch a fa- 
vour makes the refuſer unworthy of the 
name of friend: nor would | admit fuch 
a one, not even into the outermoſt fold of 
my heart. a 

lam well aware that this is your opi- 
nion of friendſhip, as well as mine: for 
l owe the diſtinction to you, upon a cer- 
tain occaſion; and it ſaved me from a ves 
ry great inconvenience, as you muſt needs 
remember. But you were always for! 
making excuſes for other people, in caſes 
wherein you would not have allowed of 
one for yourſelf. 
1 mall wy that were theſe excuſes 
for a friend's indifference, or denial, 
madd by any body but you, in a caſe of 
ſuch vaſt importance to herſelf, and of 
ſo comparative a ſma/l one to thoſe for 
whoſe protection ſhe would be thought 
to wifh; I, who am for ever, as you 
have often remarked, endeavonring to 
trace effects to their cauſes, ſhould be 
ready to ſuſpect, that there was a latent, 
unowned inclination, which balancing, 
or preponderating rather, made the ifſue 
of the alternative (however important) 
lit more lightly upon the excuſer's mind 
than ſhe cared to own. 

You will underftand me, my dear. 
But if you do not, it may be'as well for 
me; for I am afraid I ſhall have it from 
you, for but ſtarting ſuch a notion, or 
giving a hint, which perhaps, as you did 
once in another cafe, you will repri- 
mandingly call, not being able to torego 
the oſtentation of ſagacity, though at the 
expence of that tenderneſs which 1s due 
to triendſhip and charity. 

What ſignifies owning a fault without 
mending it, you'll fay ?—Very true, my 
dear. But you know lever was a ſaucy 
creature—Ever ſtood in need of great 
allowarces,—And l remember likewiſe 
that I ever had them from my dear Cla- 
riſſa. Nor do I doubt them now: for 
you know how much I love you—Tt it 
be poſſible, more than my/elf 1 love you! 
Believe me, my dear: and, in conſe— 
Clence of that belief, you will be able to 
judge, how much I am affected by your 
prelent diſtreſsful and critical ſituation; 


which will not ſuffer me to paſs by with- 
out a cenſure even thatphr/oſophyof temper 
in your own cauſe, which you have not 
in another's, and which all that know 
you ever admired you for. i 


From this critietl and diftrefeful tus. : 


tion, it ſhall be my hourly prayer, that 
you may be delivered without blemiſh to 
that fair fame, which has hitherto, like 
your heart, been unſpotted. 
With this prayer, twenty times repeat- 
ed, concludes your ever-affetttonate 
| ANNA HOWE. 


I hurried myſelf in writing this; and L 
hurry Robin away with it, that in a 
fituation ſo very critical, you may have 
all the time poſſible to conſider what L 
have written. upon two points ſo very 
important. 1 will repeat them in 2 
very few words: | 

Whether you chuſe not rather to go off 
with one of your own ſex; with your 
Ax NA Howe—than with one of the 

other; with Mr. 'LOVELACE ? 
And if not, 

Whether you ſhould not marry him as 

ſoon as poſlible ? . 


LETTER XLIII. 


Miss- CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro MISS, 
- HOWE. 


[THE PRECEDING LETTER NOT 
RKECKLVED. | 


8ATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

LREADY have | an ecſtatick an- 
(wer, as I may call it, to my letter. 

He promiſes compliance with my will 
in every article: approves of all I pro- 
poſe; particularly of the private lodg- 


ing: and thinks it a happy expedient to 


obviate the cenſures of the buſy and the 
unreflecting : and yet he hopes, that the 
putting myſelf into the protection of ei- 
ther of his aunts (treated 1s lam treated) 
would be far from being looked upon 
by any-body in a diſreputable light. But 
every thing I enjoin or reſolve upon 
muſt, he ſays, be right, not only with 
re ſpect to my preſent but future reputa- 
tion; with regard to which, he hopes fo 
to behave himſelf, as to be allowed to 
be, next to myſelf, more properly ſolici- 
tous than any-body. He wil only af. 
ſure me, that his whole tamily are ex- 
tremely deſirous to take advantage of the 
perſecutions I Jabour under. to make 
their court and endear themſelves to me 


by their beſt and moſt cheerful ſervices: 


happy, it they can in any meaſure con- 


tribute to my preſent freedom and fu- 


He 


ture happineſs, 
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He will this afternoon, he ſays, write 
to Lord M. and to Lady Betty and Lady 
Sarah, that he is now within view of 
being the happieſt man in the world, if 
it be-not his own fault; ſince the only 
woman upon earth that can make him 
ſo, will be ſoon out of danger of being 
another man's; and cannot poſſibly pre- 
ſcribe any terms to him that he ſhall not 
think it his duty to comply with. 

He flatters himſelf now, (my laſt let- 
ter confirming my reſolution) that he can 
be in no apprehenſion of my changing 
my mind, unleſs my friends change their 
manner of —_ by me; which he is 
too ſure they will not. And now will 
all his relations, who take ſuch a kind 
and generous ſhare in his intereſt, glory 
and pride themſelves in the proſpects he 
has before him. 

Thus artfully does he hold me to it. 

As to fortune, he begs of me not to 


be ſolicitous on that ſcore : that his own | 


eſtate is ſufficient for us both ; not a no- 
xinal, but a real, two thouſand pounds 
per annum, equivalent to ſome eſtates re- 
puted a third more: that it never was 
encumbered : that he 1s clear of the 
world, both as to book and bond debts; 
thanks, perhaps, to his pride, more than 
to his virtue that Lord M. moreover 
reſolves to ſettle upon him a thouſand 
pounds per annum on his nuptials. And 
to this, he will have it, his lordſhip is 
inſtigated more by motives of ijaſtice, than 
of generofity; as he muſt conlider it was 
but an equivalent for an eſtate which he 
had got poſſeſſion of, to which s (Mr. 
Lovelace's) mother had bette preten- 
ſions. That his lordthip alſo propoſed 
to give him up either his ſeat in Hert- 
fordſhire, or that in Lancaſhire, at his 
own or at his wife's option, eſpecially if 
I am the perſon. All which it will be 
in my power to fee done, and proper 
ſettlements drawn, before 1 enter into 


any farther engagements with him; if I 


will have it ſo. 

He ſays, That 1 need not be under 
any ſolicitude as to apparel: all mmedtute 
occaſions ot that ſort will be moſt cheer- 
tully ſupplied by the ladies of his fami- 
ly : as my others ſhall, with the greateſt 
pride and pleaſure (if I will allow him 
that honour) by himſelf. 

He aſſures me, That I ſhall govern 
him as I pleaſe, with regard to any- 
thing in xis power towards effeéting a 
reconciliation with my friends: a point 
he knows my heart is ſet upon. 

He is afraid, that the time will hardly 
allow of his procuring Miſs Charlotte 
Montague's attendance upon me, at St. 


Alban's, as he had propofed the ſhould; 


+ 
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becauſe, he underſtands, ſhe keeps her 
chamber with a violent cold and fore 
throat. But both ſhe and her ſiſter, the 
firſt moment ſhe is able to go abroad 
ſhall viſit me at my private lodgings ; 
and introduce me to Lady Sarah ang 
Lady Betty, or thoſe ladies to me, as 
I ſhall chuſe; and accompany me to 
town, if I pleaſe ; and ſtay as long in it 
with me, as I ſhall think fit to ſtay there. 

Lord M. will alſo, at my own time, 
and in my own manner, (that is to ſay, 
either publicly or privately) make me 
a viſit. And, for his own part, when 
he has ſeen me in ſafety, either in their 
protection, or in the privacy I preter, he 
will leave me, and not attempt to vilit 


me but by my own permiſſion. 


He had thoughts once, he ſays, on hear. 
ing of his coulin Charlotte's indiſpoſition, 
to have engaged his couſin Patty's at. 
tendance upon me, either in or about 
the neighbouring village, or at St. Al. 
ban's : but, he ſays, ſhe is a low-ſpirit- 


ed, timorous girl, and would but the 


more have perplexed us. 

So, my dear, the enterprize requires 
courage and high ſpirits, you ſee !— 
And indeed it does What am I about 
to do 


He himſelf, it is plain, thinks it ne. 


ceſſary that I ſhould be accompanied 
with one of my own ſex.—He might, 
at leaſt, have propoſed the woman of 
one of the ladies of his family. Lord 
bleſs me !—What am I about to do! 


Ar rx all, far as I have gone, I 
know not but I may ſtill recede : and 
if I do, a mortal quarrel I ſuppoſe will 
enſue. And what if it does ?—Could 
there be any way to eſcape this Solmes, 
a breach with Lovelace might make way 
for the lingle life to take place, which [ 
ſo much prefer: and then I would det) 
the ſex. For I ſee nothing but treuble 
and vexation that they bring upon ours: 
and when once entered, one is obliged 
to go on with them, treading, with ten- 
der feet, upon therns, and ſharper 
thorns, to the end of a painful journey, 

What to do I know not. The more 
I think, the more 1 am embarraſſed !— 
And the ſtronger will be my. doubts as 
the appointed time draws near. 

But I will go down, and take a little 
turn in the garden; and depoſit this, 
and his letters all but the two laſt, which 
Iwill incloſe in my next, if I have op- 
portunity to write another. 

Mean time, my dear friend——But 
what can I deſire you to pray for ?—A- 


dieu then!Let me only ſay— Adieu! 
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LE TTE R XLIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


[1x9 ANSWER TO LETTER xXL1t.] 


SUNDAY MORNING, APRIL 4. 
No not think, my beloved friend, 

although you have given me in 
yours of yeſterday a ſeverer inſtance ot 
hat, nevertheleſs, I muſt call your im- 
artial love, than ever yet I received from 
vou, that I will be diſpleaſed with you 
for it. That would be to put myſelf 
into the inconvenient ſituation of royal- 
ty; that is to ſay, out of the way of ever 
deing told of my faults; of ever mend- 
ing them; and zn the way of making the 


lncereſt and warmelt friendſhip uſe- 


leſs to me. 

And then how brightly, how nobly 
tlows in your boſom the ſacred flame 
of friendſhip ; fince it can make you 
ready to impute to the unhappy ſufferer 
a leſs degree of warmth in ker own cauſe, 
than von have for her, becauſe ſhe en- 
deavours to diveſt herſelf of ſel/ ſo far as 
to leave others to the option which they 


have a right to make !—Ought I, my 


dear, to blame, ought I not rather to 


aimire you for this ardour ? + 

But nevertheleſs, left you ſhould think 
that there is any foundation tor a ſur- 
miſe which (although it owes it's riſe to 
xour friendſhip) would, it there were, 
leave me utterly inexcuſable; I muft, in 
juſtice to myſelt, declare, that I know 
not my own heart, if I have any of that 
latent or un-owned inclination, which you 
would 1mpute to ary other but me. Nor 
does the important alternative fit lzghtly on 
ny mind. And yet I muſt excuſe your 
mother, wers it but on this ſingle con- 
kderation, that I could not preſume to 
reckon upon her favour, as I could upon 
ter daughter's, ſo as to make the claim 
of friendſhip upon ker, to whom, as the 
mother of my deareſt friend, a venera- 
bon is owing, which can hardly be com- 
patible with that ſweet familiarity which 
is one of the indiſpenſable requiſites of 
the ſacred tie by which your heart and 
mine are bound in one. 

What therefore I might expect from 
my Anna Howe, I ought not from her mo- 
Ger; for would it not be very ſtrange, 
that a perſon of her experience ſhould 
be reflected upon becauſe ſhe gave not 
vp her own judgment, where the con- 
ſequence of her doing ſo would be to 
embroil herſelf, as ſhe apprehends, 
\ ith a family ſhe has lived well with, 


— —_ — —ů—ů— —,̊ñ 
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——— 
and in behalf of a child againſt her pa- 
rents ?—As ſhe has moreover a daughter 
of her own :—a daughter too, give me 
leave to jay, of whole vivacity and 
charming ſpirits ſhe is more apprehen- 


five than ſhe need to be, becauſe her 


truly maternal cares make her fear more 
from her youth, than ſhe hopes from her 
prudence; which nevertheleſs ſhe and all 
the world know to be beyond her years. 
And here let me add, that whatever 
you may generouſly, and as the reſult 
of an ardent affection for your unhappy 
friend, urge on this head, in my behalt, 
or harſhly againſt any one who may re- 
fuſe me protection in the extraordinary 


circumſtances I find myſelf in; I have 


ſome pleafure, in being able to curb un- 


due expectations upon my indulgent ' 


friends, whatever were to befal myſelf 
from thoſe circumſtances; for I ſhonld 
be extremely mortified, were I by my 
ſelfiſh forwardneſs to give occaſion for 
fuch a check, as to be told, that I had 
encouraged an unreaſonable hope ; or, 


according to the phraſe you mention, 


wiſhed to take @ thorn out of my own foot, 
and to put it into that of my friend, Nor 


* ſhould I be better pteaſed with myſelf, 


if, having been taught by my good Mrs. 
Norton, that the beſt of ſchools is that of 
affiiftion, I ſhould rather learn impati- 
ence than the contrary, by the leſſons I 
am obliged to get by heart in it; and if 
I ſhould judge of the merits of others, as 
they were ud tome; and that at the ex- 
pence of their own convenience or peace 
of mind. For is not this to ſuppoſe my- 
ſelf ever in the right; and all who do 


not act as I wonld have them act, per- 


petually in the wrong? In ſhort, to 


make my Cod's ſake, in the ſenſe of Mr. 


Solmes's pitiful plea to me ? 


How often, my dear, have youand I 
endeavoured to detect and cenſure this 


partial ſpirit in others? 

But 1 know you do not always con- 
tent yourſelf with ſaying what you think 
may juſtly be ſaid ; but, in order to ſhew 
the extent of a penetration which can go 
to the bottom of any ſubject, delight to 
ſay or to write all that can be ſaid or 
written, or even thought, on the particu- 
lar occaſion ; and this partly perhaps 
from being defirous {pardon me, my 
dear] to be thought miſtreſs of a ſaga- 
City that is aforehand with events. But 
who would wifh to drain oft or dry up a 
refreſhing current, becauſe it now- and- 
then puts us to ſome little inconvenience 
by it's overflowings? In other words, 


| who would not allow for the hvelineſs of 


a ſpirit 


. 
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a ſpirit which for one painful ſenſibility 
gives an hundred pleaſurable ones? And 
the one in conſequence of the other ? 

But now I come to the two points in 


your letter, which moſt ſenſibly concern | 


me : thus you put them— 


Whether I chuſe not rather to go off 
[ſhocking words!] with one of my 
own fex; with my ANNA HowE— 
than with one of the other; with Mr. 
LoveLace? 


And if not, | f 


Whether I ſhould not marry him as 
ſoon as poſlible ? 


You know, my dear, my reaſons for 

rejecting your propoſal, and even for 
being earneſt that you ſhould not be 
Anown to be aſſiſting to me in an enter- 
prize in which a cruel neceſſiiy induced 
me to think of engaging; and for which 
you have not the ſame plea. At this rate, 
well might your mother be uneaſy at our 
correſpondence, not knowing to what 
inconveniences it might ſubject her and 
you!—1f / am hardly excuſable to think 
of withdrawing from my unk:nd friends, 
what could you have to ſay for yourſelf, 
were you to abandon a mother fo indu/- 
gent I Does the ſuſpect that your fervent 
friendſhip may lead you to a ſmall indil- 
cretion * And does this ſuſpicion, oftend 
you? And would you, in reſentment, 
ſhew her and the world, that you can 
voluntarily ruſh into the 4347 error that 
any of our ſex can be guilty of ? 

And is it worthy of your generoſity [I 
aſk you, my dear, is it?] to think of 
taking fo undutiful a (tep, becauſe vou 
believe. your mother would be glad to 
receive you again? 
I do aſſure you, that were I to take 
this ſtep myſelt, I would run all riſques 
rather than you ſhould accompany me 
in it. Have I, do you think, a deſire 
to double and treble my own fault in the 
eye of the world? In the eve of that 
world, which, cruelly as I am uſed, (not 
knowing all) would not acquit ue? 

But, my deareſt, kindeſt friend, let 
me tell you, that we will nezther of us 
take ſuch a ſtep. The manner of putting 
your queſtions abundantly - convinces 
me, that l ought not, in your opinion, 
to attempt it. You no doubt zntend that 
I ſhall fo take it; and I thank vou for 
the equally polite and forcible convic- 
tion. 1 

I˙t is ſome ſatisfaction to me, (taking 
the matter in this light) that I had be- 
gun to waver before I received your 
laſt. And now I tell you, that it has ab- 


ſolutely dtermined me not to go off; at 
: z 
leaſt, not to-morrow. - 

If you, my dear, think the zue of the 
alternative (to uſe your own words) fits 7 
lightly upon my mind; in ſhort, that my 
inclination is ſaulty; the world would treat 
me much leſs ſcrupulouſly. When, there. 
fore, you repreſent, that all pun:/;9 muſt 
be at an end the moment I am out of my fa. 
ther's houſe ; and hint, that I mult ſubmit 
it to Mr. Lovelace to judge whey 
he can leave me with ſafety; that is 
to ſay, give m the option whether he 
will leave me, or not; who can bear 
theſe reflections, who can reſolve toin. 
cur theſe inconveniences, that has the 
queſtion ſtill in her own power to decide 
upon ? | 

While T thought only of an eſca 
from this houſe as an eſcape from Mr. 
Solmes ; that already my reputation ſuf. 
fered by my confinement; and that it 
would be ſtill in my own option, either 
to marry Mr. Lovelace, or wholly to 
renounce him; bold as the. ſtep was, 1 
thought, treated as I am treated, ſome. 
thing was to be ſaid in excuſe of it—lf 
not to the world, to . and to be 
ſel facquitted, is a bleſſing to be preferred 
to the opinion of all the world. But, 


after 1 have cenſured moſt ſeverely, as 


I have ever done, thole giddy girls, who 
have in the ſame hour, as I may ſay, that 
they have fled from their chamber, pre- 
ſented themſelves at the altar that is to 
witneſs to their undutiful raſhneſs; after 
I have ſtipulated with Mr. Lovelace for 
time, and for an ultimate option whether to 
accept or refiiſe him; and for his leaving 
me, q. ſoon as am in a place of ſafety, (which 
as you obſerve, ke muſt be the judgeot;) 
and after he has ſignified to me hes compli- 
ance with theſe terms ; ſo that I cannot, if 
I would, recal them, and ſuddenly marry 
—You ſee, my dear, that I have no- 
thing left me, but to reſolve not to go 
away with him. 

But, how, on this revocation of my 
appointment, ſhall I be able to pacify 
him ? : | 

How !—Why aſſert the privilege of 
my ſex !—Surely, on 24s fide of the ſo- 
lemnity he. has no »7g4t to be diſpleaſed. 
Beſides, did I not reſerve à power of 
receding, as I ſaw fit? To what purpoſe, 
as I aſked in the caſe between your mo- 
ther and you, has any- body an option, 
it the making uſe of it ſhall give the re- 
fuſed a right to be diſguſted ? 

Far, very far, would thoſe, who, ac- 


cording to the old law, have a right of 


ahſolving or confirming a child's promiſe, 
be trom ratitving mine, had it been ever 
2 0 
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fo ſolemn a one“. 


But this was rather an 
1hpointment than a promiſe: and ſuppoſe 
t had been the latter; and that I had not 
relerved to myſelf a liberty of revoking 
4+; was it to preclude better or maturer 
conſideration ?—if fo, how unfit to be 
given !—How ungenerons to be infiſted 
1on !—And how unfitter ſtil, to be 
kept! Els there a man living who ought 
to be angry that a woman whom he 
nodes one day to call his, ſhall refuſe to 
Leen a raſh promiſe, when, on the ma- 
tureſt deliberation, the is convinced that 
it as a raſh one? 

| reſolve then, upon the whole, to 
1nd this one trial of Wedneſday next 
or, perhaps, I ſhould rather ſav, of 
Tuelday evening, if my father hold his 
purpoſe of endeavouring, in perton, to 
make me read, or hear read, and then 
{>n, the ſettlements. —That, that mult 
be the greateſt trial of all. | 

t lam compeiled to ſign them over- 
night Then (the Lord bleſs me!) muſt 
all 1. dread, follow, as of courſe, on 
Wedneſday. If I can prevail upon them 
by my prayers [Perhaps I ſhall fall into 
fits; for the very firſt appearance of ny 
father, after having been ſo long baniſh- 
ed his preſence, will greatly atfect me 
If, I fay, I can prevail upon them by 
my pravers] to lay aſide their views, or 
to lulpend the day, if but for one week 
it not, but for two or three days; till 
Wedneſday will be alighter day of trial. 
They will ſurely give metime to coder; 
to argue with myſelf. This will not be 
tromfſing. As 1 have made no effort to 
et away, they have no reaſon to ſuf- 
pert we; ſol may have an opportunity, 
in the laſt reſort, to withdraw. Mrs. 
Norton is to be with me : ſhe, although 
!he ould be chidden for it, will, in my 
extremity, plead tor me. My aunt 
Hervey May, in ſuch an extremity, join 
with her. Perhaps my mother may be 
brougtt over. I will kneel to each, one 
by one, to make a friend. Some of them 
laren been afraid to ſee me, leſt they. 
ſhould be moved in my favour: does 
not this give me a reaſonable hope, that 
| may move them? My brother's coun- 
, heretofore given, to turn me out of 
10075 to my evil deſtiny, may again be 
repeated, and may prevail: ten ſhall I 
be in no worſãi Cale than now, as to the 
4pleaſure of my friends; and thus far | 


| 


— 
better, that it wilb not be my fault that 
I ſeek another protection: which even 
then ought to be iny coulin Morden's, 


rather than Mr. Lovelace's, or any other 


perſon's. 

My heart, in ſhort, miſgives me leſs, 
when I reſolve t4zs way, than when I 
think of the other ? and in ſo ſtrong and 
involuntary a bias, the krart is, as | mav 
ſay, conſcience. And well cautions the 
wiſe man: * Let the counſel of thine 
© own heart ſtand; for there is no man 
© more taithful to thee, than it: for a 
© man's mind is ſometimes wont to tell 
© him more than ſeven watchmen, that 
© fit above in a high tower.” [ Ecclus. 
XXXVii. 13, Ts« 

Forgive theſe indigeſted ſelf-reaſon- 
ings. I will cloſe here: and inſtantly 
ſet about a letter of revocation to Mr. 
Lovelace; take it as he will. It will 
only be another trial of temper to kim. 
To me of infinite importance. 
he not promiſed temper and acquie\- 
cence, on the fuppolit:on of a change in 
my mind? | 


LETESR XIV. 


MISS CLAR1SSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


. SUNDAY MORNING, (APRIL g.) 
OBODY, it ſcems, will go to 
church this day. No bleſling to 

be expected perhaps upon views ſo 

worldly, and in ſome fo cruel. 

They have a miſtruſt that I have ſome 
device in my head. Betty has been look - 
ing among my cloaths. 1 found her, on 
coming up from depoſiting my letter to 
Lovelace, (tor I have written |) peering 
among them; for l had left the key in 
the lock. Se coloured, and was con- 
founded to be caught. But] only ſaid, 
| ſhould be accuſtomed to any ſort of 
treatment in me, It the had her or- 
ders—thoſe were enough for her. 

She owned, in her confuſion, that a 
motion had been made to abridge me of 
my airings; and the report e ſhould 
make, wou!d be of no diſadvantage to 
me. One of my friends, ſhe told me, 
urged in m behalf, that there was no 
need of laying me under greater re- 
ſtraint, ſince Mr. Lovelace's threatening 


to reſcue me by violence, were I to have 


been carried to my uncle's, was a con- 


* Se Vymb. xxx. Where it ie declared, whoſe vows ſhall be binding, ard whoſe not. The 
vows of a man, or of a widow, are there pronounced to be indiſpenſable; brcauſe they are 


ſole, and ſabje& to no other domeſtick authority. 


But the vows of a ſingle woman, and of a 


wie, it the tather of the one, or the hutþand of the other, difallo of them as ſoon 2s they 


nove them, are te be of no force. 
No. 42. 
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viction that I had no deſign to go to him 
voluntarily ; and that if I had, I ſhould 
have made preparations of that kind 4e- 
fore nom; and, moſt probably, been de- 
tected in them.— Hence, it was alſo in- 


ferred, that there was no room to doubt, 


but I would at laſt comply. * And,” 
added the bold creature, if you don't 


«* intend to do fo, your conduct, Miſs, 


* ſeerns tlrange to me. Only thus ſhe 


reconciled it; that I had gone fo far, 1 


knew nut how to come oft genree!y + and 
the fancied I ſhould, in y congrgg ation, 
on Wedneſday, give Mr. Solmes my 
hand. * And then,” ſaid the contident 
wench, (as the learned Dr. Brand took 
his text laſt Sunday, There will be joy 
in Hcaven. i 

This is the ſub{cance of my 
Mr. Lovelace: 

That I have reaſons of the greateſt 
conſequence to myſelf, (and which, wlien 
known, muſt ſatisfy m) to ſuſpend, for 
the preſent, my intention of leaving my 
tather's houſe : that I have hopes that 
matters may be brought to an happy 
concluſion, without taking a ſtep, which 
nothing but the Jaſt neceflity could jul- 
| tify.: and that he may depend upon my 
promiſe, that I will die rather than con— 
{ent to marry Mr. Solmes. 

And ſo, I am preparing mv!cit to 
ſtand the ſhock of his exclamatorv reply, 
But be that what it will, it cannot atiect 
me ſo much, as the apprehenhons of 
what may happen to me next Tuefday 
or Wedneſday; for now thofe appre- 
henſions engage my whole attention, and 
make me tick ut the very heart. 


letter to 


SUNDAY. FOUR 1N Tur AFTERWNOOW; 

Mr letter is not yet taken away—1f 
he ſhould not ſend for it, or take it; and 
come hither on my not meeting him toe 
morrow, in doubt of what may have he- 
fallen me, what ſhall I do! Why had ! 
any concerns with this fex!—T, that was 
ſo happy till 1 knew thts man! 

I dined in the Ivy Summer Hou. 
My reque{ to do ſo was complied with 
at the firſt word. To thew meant no- 
thing, Il vent again imo the houſe with 
Betty, as ſoon as had dined. I thought 
it was not amiſs to atk this liberty; the 
weather ſeened to be fet in tine. Who 
knows what Tu-ſday or Wedneſday 
may produce: | 


SUNDAY EVENING, SEVEN O'CLOCK, 
THERL remains my letter ſtill!— Heis 
buſted, 1 ſuppoſe, in his preparations 
tor to-morrow. But then he has ſer— 


\ ants. Does the man think he is ſo %- 
co me, that having appointed, he 
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need not give himſelf any further con. 
cern about me, till the very moment: 
He knows how 1 am beſet. He knows 
not what may happen. I mght be ill, 
or ſtill more cloſely watched or confined 
than before. Ihe correſpondence might 
be diſcovered. It might be neceſſary to 
vary the ſcheme. 1 might be forced ino 
meaſures, which might entirely fruſtrate 
my purpoſe. I myg/t have new doubts, 
I mght ſuggeſt ſomething more conveni. 
ent, for any-thing he knew. What can 
the man mean, I wonder !— Yet it {hall 
lie; for if he has it any time before the 
appointed hour, it will ſave me declar. 
ing to him perſonally my changed pur. 
poſe, and the trouble of contending with 
him on that ſcore. If he ſend for it at 
all, he will ſee by the date, that he 
might have had it in time; and if he be 
put to any inconvenience from ſhort. 
neſs of notice, let him take it for his 
pains. 
SUNDAY NIGHT, NINE O'CLOCK. 
IT is determined, it teems, to ſend 
for Mrs. Norton to be here on Tueſday 
to dinner; and ſhe is to ſtay with me 
tor a whole week. 
So ſhe is firſt to endeavour to perſuade 
me to comply; and, when the violence 


Nis done, me is to comfort me, and try 


to reconcile me to my fate. They ex- 
pe et ſets and fetches, Betty inſolently tells 
me, and expoſtulations, and exclamati- 
ons, -unthout number; but every-body 
will be prepared for them; and when 
it's over, it's over; and 1 ſhall be ealy 
and paciftied when 1 find I can't helpit. 


MORNING, APRIL 10, 
SEVEN O'CLOCK. | 
O uy dear! There yet lies the letter, 

jut as I left it! 

Does he think he is ſo ſure of me! 
Perhaps he imagines that I dare not al- 
ter my purpoſe. 1 with I had never 
known him! I begin now to fee this 
rathneſs in the light every-one elle 
would have ſeen it in, had I been guiity 
of it. But what can 1 do, if he come 
to-day at the appointed time! It he 1e- 
ceive not the letter, I muſt fee him, or 
he will think ſomething has befallen 
me; and certainly will come tothe houſe. 
As certainly he will be inſulted. And 
what, in that caſe, may be the conſe- 
quence! Then | as good as promited 
that I would take the firſt opportunity 
to {ee him, if I changed my mind, and 
to give him my reaſons for it. I have 


MONDAY 


no doubt but he will be out of humour 
upon it: but better, if we meet, that 


ke g0 away 'diffaticfied. with * 
t 


[ 


— 2 
that 1 ſhould go away diſſatisfied with 


« myſelf+ 


"Yet, ſhort as the time is, he may ſtill 

chaps ſend, and get the letter. Some- 
thing may have happened to prevent 
him, which, when known, will excuſe 
him. | 
After I have diſappointed him more 
than once before, on a requeſted znterview 
only, it is impoſſible he ſhould not have 
curtoſity at leaſt, to know if ſomething 
has not happened; and whether my 
mind hold or not in this more important 
caſe, And yet, as I raſhly confirmed 
my reſolution bya ſecond letter, I begin 
now to doubt it. | 

NINF O'CLOCK, 

My couſin Dolly Hervey lid the in- 
cloſed letter into my hand, as I paſſed 
by her, coming out of the garden. 


CODEAREST MADAM, 

©] HLAVE got intelligence from one 
(who pretends to know every-thing, 
© that you muſt be married on Wednel- 
day morning to Mr. Solmes. Perhaps, 
© kqwever, the ſays this only to vex me; 
for it is that ſancy creature Betty 
Barnes. A licence is got, as the ſays: 
and fo far ſhe went as to tell me, (bid- 
ding me ſay nothing; but ſhe knew I 
© would) that Mr. Brand is to marry 
you. For Dr. Lewen, I hear, refuſes, 
© unleſs your conſent can be obtained; 
and they have heard that he does not 
©:pprove of their proceedings aguinſt 
von. Mr, Brand, I am told, is to 
have his fortune made by uncle Har- 
dlowe, and among them. | 

© You will know better than 1 what 
to make of all theſe matters; for ſome- 
mes 1 think Betty tells me things as 
if I ſhonld not tell you, and yet ex- 
tvects that I will“. Fer there is great 
whiſpering between Mits Harlowe and 
her; and I have obſerved that when 
"their whifpering is over, Betty comes 
and tells me ſomething by way of 
{ ſecret. - She and all the world know 
dow much I love you: and ſo I would 
ade them. It is an honour to me to 
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that you are to be ſearched once more 
* for lefters, and for pen and ink; for 
they know you write. Something they 
© pretend to have come at from one of 
© Mr. Lovelace's ſervants, which they 
© hope to make ſomething of. I know 
not for certain what it is. He muſt be 
© a very vile and wicked man, who 
© would boaſt of a lady's favour to him, 
© and reveal ſecrets. But Mr. Lovelace, 
I dare ſay, is too much of a gentleman 
to be guilty of ſuch ingratitude. 

* Then they have a notion, from that 
© falſe Betty 1 believe, that you intend 
to take ſomething to md yourlelt 
* fick; and fo they will ſearch for phials 
© and powders, and ſuch-like. 

* It nothing ſhould be found that will 
© increaſe their ſuſpicions, you are to be 
© uſed more kindly by your papa when 
© you appear before them all, than he of 
© late has uſed you, 

Vet, lick or well, alas! my dear 
«couſin! you muſt be married. But 
your huſbandis to go home every night 
© without you, till you are reconciled to 
© him. And ſo illneſs can be no pre- 
© tence to ſave you. 

© They are ſure you will make a good 
© wife. So would not I, unleſs I liked 
my huſband. And Mr. Solmes is al- 
© ways telling them how he will purchaſe 
* your love by rich preſents.—A ſyco- 
* phant man !—LI wiſh he and Betty 
* Barnes were to come together; and 
© he would beat her every day. 


After what I have told you, I need 


© not adviſe you to ſecure every thing 


vou would not have ſeen. 


* Once more let me beg that you will 
© burn this letter: and, pray, deareſt 
« Madam, do not take any-thing that 
© may prejudice your health; for that 
* will not do. I am your truly loving 
© cor-ſen, | | D. 


Wurx I firſt read my couſin's letter, 
I was halt iaclined to reſume my former 
intention; eſpecially as my countermand- 
ing letter was not taken away; and as 
my heart ached at. the thoughts of the 
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dove a young lady who is and ever was | conflict I muſt expect to have with him 1 
1 "an hunour to all her family, let them | on my refuſal. For fee him for a few 4 
I „ay what they will. moments I doubt I muſt, left he ſhould | 
1 © Bat from -a more certain authority | take ſome rath reſolutions; eſpecially as 
. than Betty's, I can aſſure yon, (but I | he has reaſon to expect I will ſee him. 
1 nut beg of you to burn this letter) ] But here your words, Tat all punctilio is 
y. 7 
i » 3:5 eaſy for ſuch of the readers as have been attentive to Mr. Lovelace's manner of work- 
c , to ſuppoſe, from this hint of Miſs Hervey's, that he had inſtructed his double · ſaced agent 
r '7 pat his tweetheart Betty upon alarming Miſs Hervey, in hopes ſhe would alarm her beloved 


t ©24.12, («3 we 'ec he Coes) in order to keep her Ready to her appointment with kim, 
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at an end, the moment I am out of my futher”s 
houſe, added to the ſtill more cogent con- 
ſiderations of duty and reputation, de- 
termined me once more againſt taking 


the raſh ſtep. And it will be very hard, 
(although no ſeaſonable tainting, or 


wiſhed- for fit, ſhould ſtand my frien«) 


if 1 cannot gain one month, or fortnight, 


or week. And I have ſtill more hopes 


that I ſhall prevail for ſome delay, from 


my coulin's intimation that the good Dr. 
Lewen refuſes to give his afliſtance to 
their projects, if they have not my con- 
ſent, and thinks me cruelly uſed : ſince, 
without taking notice that lam apprized 


of this, 1 can plead a ſcruple of conſci- 


ence, and inſiſt upon having that worthy 
divine's opinigqn upon it; in Which, en- 
forced as I (hNyll enforce it, my mother 
will furely ſecond me; my aunt Hervey, 


and Mrs, Norton, will ſupport ter; the 
ſuſpenſion muſt follow; and I can but 


get away afterwards. 

But, if they a,, compel me; if they 
will give me no time; it nobody u be 
moved; if it be reſolved that the cere- 
mony ſhall be read over my conſtrained 


hand- Why then—Alas !— What then! 


I can but—But what? O my dear! 
This Solmes ſhall never have my vows 
L am reſolved! And | will ſay nothing 
but © No,“ as long as 1 thall be able to 
ſpeak, And who will preſume to look 
upon ſuch an act of violence as a mar- 
riage ?—lIt is nnpoſſible, ſurely, that a 
father and mother can fee ſuch a dread- 
ful compulſion offered to their child 
But if mine ſhonle withdraw, and leave 
the taſk to my brother and filter, they 
will have no mercy. 

I am grieved to be driven to have re- 
courſe to the following artifices. 

I have given them a clue, by the fea- 
ther of a pen ſticking our, where they 
will find ſuch of my hidden {tories, as 
I intend they thall tind. 

Two or three little eſſays I have left 
eaſy to be ſeen, of my own writing. 

About a dozen lines alſo oi a letter 
begun to. you, in which I expreſs my 
hopes (although 1 ſay, that apvearances 
are againſt me) that my friends will re- 
lent. They know from your mother, 
by my uncle Antony, that, ſome how 
or other, I now-and-then get a letter to 
you. In this piece of a letter, I declare 
renewedly my firm reſolution to give up 
the man fo obnoxions to my tamily, on 
their releaſing me from the addreſs o 
the other. | 

Near the eſſavs, I have left the copy 
of my letter to Lady Drayton; which 
aftording arguments ſuitable to my caſe, 


| 


'CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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may chance (thus accidentally to be 
fallen upon) to incline them to favour 
me. 

I have reſerves of pen and ink, vou 
may believe; and one or two in the Ivy 
Summer Houſe ; with which 1 ſhall 
amnſe myſelr, in order to lighten, if 
poſſible, thoſe apprehenſions which wore 
and more affect me, as Wedneſday, the 
day of trial, approaches. 


LETTER XLVI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO uss 
. HOWE. 


© 70 IVY. SUMMER HOUSE, ELxvry 
O'CLOCK, 
E has not yet got my letter: and 
while I was contriving here how to 
{end my officious gaolereſ trom me, that 
I might have time for the intended in. 
terview, and had hit upon an expedient, 
which I believe would have done, came 
my aunt, and furniſhed me with a much 
beiter. She ſaw my little table cover- 
ed, preparative to my. ſolitary dinner ; 
and hoped, ſhe told me; that this wou 
be the laſt day that my friends would be 
deprived of my company at table. 
You may believe me, my dear, that 
the thoughts of meeting Mr, Lovelace, 


for fear of being diſcovered, togethe! 


with the contents of my couſin Dolly”; 
letter, gave me great and viſible emo. 
tions. She took notice of them—* Why 
© theſe ſighs, why theſe heavings here“ 
{aid the, patting my neck—*O my dear 
© mece, who would have thought 0 
© much natural ſweetneſs could be to 
© very unperſuadable ?? 

I could not anſwer her, and fhe pro- 
ceeded—* I am come, | doubt, upon 
© very unwelcome errand. Some things 
that have been told us yeſterday, »hicl 
came from the mouth of one of the moi 
deſperate and inſolent men in the world, 
convince your father, and all of us, that 
you {till hnd means to write out of the 
houſe, Mr, Lovelace knows everv- 
thing that is done here; and that as 
ſoon as done; and great miſchief is ap- 
prehended from him, which you are 
as much concerned as any body to pie- 
vent. Your mother has alſo ſome ap- 
prehenſions concerning vourſelt, which 
yet the hopes are groundleſs; but, hon: 
ever, Cannot be eaſy, nor will be ptr- 
mitted to be caſy, if ſhe would, unlels 
(while you remain here in the garde" 
or in this tummer-houſe) you give hei 
the opportunity once more of looking 
into your cloſet, your cabinet, and 
drawers. It will be the better taken, 

1 1 
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„if you give me cheerfully your keys. 
hope, my dear, you won't diſpute it. 
« Your delire of dining in this place was 
« the more readily complied with for the 


ke of ſuch an o, portunity,” 


| thought myſelf very lucky to be ſo 
weil prepared by my couſin Dolly's means 
for this fearch : but yet | artfu ly made 


ſome ſcruples, and not a few complaints 


of this treatment ; after which, I not 
only gave her the kevs of all, but even 
officiouſly emptie! my pockets before 
ler, and invited her to put her fingers 
in my ſtays, that ſhe might be ſure I had 
no papers there. 

This highly ctliged lier; and ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe would repreſent my cheerful com- 
pliance as it deſerved, let my brother and 
iter, ſay what they would, My mother in 
Dart cular, fhe was ſure, would rejoice 
at the opportunity given her to obviate, 
as me doubied, not would be the caſe, 
{ume -{uſpicions that were raiſed againſt 
me. | 

She then hinted, That there were me- 
thods taken to come at all Mr. Love- 
lace's ſecrets, and even, from his care— 
Iv conumunicativenets, at-ſome of mine; 
it being, the ſaid, his cuitom, boaſtingly 
to prate to his very ſervants of his inten- 
tons, in particular caſes. She added, 
mat deep as he was thought to be, my 
brother was as deep as he, and fairly 
too hird for him at his ow eapons— 
as one day it would be found. 

I knew not, 1 ſaid, the meaning of 
theſe dark hints. I thought the cun- 
ning ſhe hinted at, on both ſides, called 
rather for contempt than applauſe. 1 
myſelf might have been put upon arti- 
fices wich my heart diſdained to prac- 
tile, had | given way to the reſentment, 
which 1 was bold to ſay, was much more 
nilliftable than the actions that occaltoned 
It: that it was evident to me from what 
ſne had ſaid, that their preſent ſuſpicions 
„teme were partly owing to this ſuppoſed 
Iur-rior cunning of my brother, and 


pai ly to the conicionſnets, that the uſage 
[ 


1,00 with might naturally produce a rea- 
ton tor ſuch {uſpicions ; that it was very 
unhappy tor me, to be made the butt of 
my brother's wit; that it would have 
been more to his praiſe, to have aimed 
at hewing a kind heart, than a cunmng 
hend; that nevertheleſs, I wiſhed he 
knew kmſIFas well as] unavined 1 knew 
Mims; and he would then have leſs con- 
ceit of bis abilities. Which abilities 
vould, in my opinion, be leis thought 


of, it his pox. r to do ill offices were not 


much greater than they. 
I was vexed. I could not help mak- 
ing this reflection. The dupe the other, 
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too probably, makes of him, through 
his own ſpy, deſerved it, But !] fo little 
approve ot this low art in either, that 
were I but tolerably uſed, the vileneſs 
of that man, that Joſeph Leman, ſhould 
be enquired into. 

She was ſorry, ſhe ſaid, to find, that I 
thought ſo diſparagingly of my brother. 
He was a young man bouth of learning 
and parts. X 

Learning enough I ſaid, to make him 
vain of it among us women : but not of 
parts lufficient to make his learning va- 
luable either to himſelf, or to any- body 
elle, ; | 

She wiſhed, indeed, that he had more 
good-nature ; but ſhe feared, that I had 
too great an opinion of ſomebody elſe, 
to think ſo well of my brother, as a ſiſter 
ought. Since, between.the two, there 
was a ſort of rivalry as to abilities, that 
made them hate one another. 

Rivalry, Madam,” ſaid I—* If that 
© be the caſe, or whether it be or not, 
© I with they both underſtood better than 
© either of them ſeems to do, what it be- 
© comes gentlemen, and men of hberal 
© education, to be, and to do.——Netther 
* of them, then, would glory in what 
« they ought to be aſhamed of.“ 

But waving this ſubject, it was not 
impoſlible, 1 ſaid, that they might find 
a little of my writing, and a pen or two, 
and a little ink, | Haied art !-—or rather, 
hateful the neceſſitiy for it!] as I was not 
permitted 1o go up to put them out of 
the way: but if they did, J muſt be con- 
tented. And J aſſured her, that, take 
what time they pleaſed, I would not go 
in to diſturb them, but would be either 
nor near the garden, in this ſummer- 
nouſe, or in the cedar one, or about my 
poultry-yard, or near the great caſcade, 
till I was ordered to return to my pri- 
ſon. With like cunning 1 faid, that I 
ſuppoſed the unkind ſearch would not 
be made, till the ſervants had dined; 
becauſe 1 doubted not, that the pert Betty 
Barnes, who knew all the corners of my 
apartment and clolet, would be employ- 
ed im it. | 

Sue hoped, ſhe ſaid, that nothing 
could be found that would give a han- 
dle againſt me: for, ſhe would aſſure 
me, the moves to the ſearch, on my 
motlier's part eſpecially, were, that ſhe 
hoped to nad reaſon rather to acquit 
thay to blame me; and that my father 
might be induced to ſce me to-morrow 
night, or Weuneſday morning, with tem- 
per. * With tend, 1 thould rather 
ay,“ ſaid ſhe; tor he is reſolved fo 
to do, if no new ottence be given.“ 

« Ah! Niagara,” ſaid 1. 


© Why 


. —— or — 
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© Why that, „ Ah! Madam,” and 
I ſhaking your head ſo ſignificantly !' 


* 1 wiſh, Madam, that I may not have 
© more reaſon to dread my father's con- 
© tinued diſpleaſure, than to hope for 
© his returning tenderneſs.” 

« You don't know, my dear !—Things 
* may take a turn—Things may not be 
* ſo bad as you fear.” 

© Deareſt Madam, have you any con- 
* ſolation to give me? 

Why, my dear, it is poſſible, that 
« you may be more compliable than you 
have been. 

Why raiſed you my hopes, Madam! 
Don't let me think my dear aunt 
* Hervey cruel to a niece who truly ho- 
* nours her.“ 

© 1 may tell you more perhaps, ſaid 
ſhe, © (but in confidence, in abſolute 
confidence) if the enquiry within come 
* out in your favour. Do you know of 
* any-thing above that can be found to 
your diſadvantage ?? 1. 

Some papers they will find, I doubt: 
* but I muſt take conſequences. My 


* brother and ſiſter will be at hand with 


their good-natured conſtructions. -I 
* am made deſperate, and care not what 
is found.” 

© I hope, I earneſtly hope,“ faid ſhe, 
© that nothing can be found that will im- 
peach your diſcretion; and then—But 
* I may ſay too much.” 


And away ſhe went, having added to-| 


my perplexity. 

But | now can think of nothing but 
this interview.—Would to Heaven it 
were over — To meet to quarrel—But, 
let him take what meaſures he will, I 
will not ſtay a moment with him, if he be 
not quite calm and reſigned. 

Don't you ſee how crooked ſome of 
my lines are? Don't vou ſee how ſome 
of the letters ſtagger more than others ? 


hat is when this interview is more in 


my head than my ſubject. 

But, after all, ſhould I, gt to meet 
him? How have I taken it for granted, 
that I ſhould !—I with there were time 


to take your advice. Yet you are ſo loth 


to ſpeak quite out But that] owe, as you 
own, to the difficulty of my ſituation, 

I ſhould have mentioned, that in the 
courle of this converſation I beſought 
my aunt te ſtand my friend, and to put 
in a word for me, on my approaching 
trial; and to endeavour to procure me 
time for confideration, if I could obtain no- 
thing elſe. 

She told me, that, after the ceremony 
was performed, [Odious confirmation of 4 
hint in my coufin Dolly's letter ] 1 thould 


of abſolute acquieſcence. 


all for my good. 


HARLO WE; 


have what time 1 pleaſed to reconcile 
myſelf to my lot, before cohabitation, 

This put me out of all patience. 

She requeſted of me in her turn, ſhe 
ſaid, that I would reſolve to meet them 
all with cheertul duty, and with a ſpirit 
It wat in my 
mp to make them all happy. And 

ww joyful would it be to her, ſhe ſaid, 
to ſee my father, my mother, my uncles, 
my brother, my ſiſter, all embracing me 
with raptures, and folding me by turns 
to their fond hearts, and congratulating 
each other on their reſtored happineſs! 
Her own joy, ſhe ſaid, would probably 
make her motionleſs and ſpeechleſs, for 
a time: and for her Dolly—the poor 
girl, who had ſuffered in the eſteem ct 
{ome, for her grateful attachment to me, 
would have every-body love her again, 

Will you doubt, my dear, that my next 
trial will be the moſt affecting that I have 
yet had? 

My aunt ſet forth all this in ſo ſtrong 
a light, and I was fo particularly touch. 
ed on my couſin Dolly's account, that, 
impatient as I was juſt before, I waz 
greatly moved: yet could only ſhew by 
my ſighs and my tears, how deſirable fuch 
an event would be to, me, could it be 


brought about upon conditions with - 


which it was poſſible for me to comply. 


Here comes Betty Barnes with my - 


dinner. 


THz wench is gone. The time of 
meeting is at hand. O that he may not 
come !—But ſhould I, or ſhould I not 
meet him — How I queſtion, without 
the poſhbility of a timely anſwer ! 

Betty, according to my leading hint 
to my aunt, boaſted to me, that ſhe was 
to be employed, as ſhe called it, after ſhe 
had ate her own dinner. 

She ſhould be ſorry, ſhe told me, to 
have me found out. Yet 'twould be 
I ſhould have it in 
my power to be forgiven for all at once, 
before Wedneſday night. The confi— 
dent creature then, to ſtifle a laugh, put 
a corner of her apron in her mouth, and 
went to the door: and on her return, to 
take away, as | angrily bid her, ſhe begged 
my excuſe— But—But—' and then the 
ſaucy creature laughed again, ſhe could 
not help it; to think how 1 had drawn 
myſelf in by my Summer- Houſe dinner- 
ing; finceit had given fo fine an oppor- 
tunity, by way of ſurprize, to look into 
all my private hoards. She thought 


Something was in the wind, when my bro- 
ther came in to my dining here fo rea- 
dily, Her young maſter was too hard 
| tor 


—— — —— — — 


ſor every-body. Squire Lovelace him- 
ſelf was nothing atall at a quick thought, 
to her young maſter, 

My aunt mentioned Mr, Lovelace's 
hoalting behaviour to 4:s ſervants: per- 
haps he may be ſo mean. But as to my 
brother, he always took a pride in mak - 
ing himſelf appear to be a man of parts 
and learning to our ſervants. Pride and 
wanneſs, I have often thought, are as 
nearly allied, and as cloſe borderers up- 
on each other, as the poet tells us wit 
and madneſs are. 

But why do I trouble you (and my- 
ſolf, at ſuch a criſis) with theſe imper- 
tinencies ?—=Yet I would forget, if 1 
could, the neareſt evil, the interview; 
becauſe, my apprehenſions encreafing as 
the hour is at hand, I ſhould, were my 
* attention to be engroſſed by them, be 
unfit to ſee him, if he does come: and 
then he will have too much advantage 
over me, as he will have ſeeming rea- 
ſon to reproach me with change of reſo- 
lution. 

The zpbraider, you know, my dear, 
is ip ſome ſenſe a ſuperior ; while the 
braided, if with reaſon upbraided, muſt 
make a figure as ſpiritleſs as conſcious. 

I know that this wretch will, it he can, 
be his own judge, and ine too. But 
the latter he ſhall not be. 

| dare ſay, we ſhall be all to-pieces. 
But I don't care for that. It would be 
hard, if I, who have held it out ſo ſtur- 
dily to my father and uncles, ſhould not 
—But he is at the garden-dovor ! 


1 was miſtaken !—How many noiſes 
un- lie, be made [ike to what one fears 
—Why Autters the fool ſo! 


| w1r.L haſten to depoſit this. Then 
I will, tor the laſt time, go to the uſual 
piace, in hopes to find that he has got 
my leiter. If he las, I will not meet 
im. If he has not, I will take it back, 
«nd ſhew him what I have written. That 
break the ice, as I may ſay, and ſave 
ne much circumlocution and reaſoning : 


and a ſted faſt adherence to that my writ- 


ten mind as all that will be neceffary.— 
ne interview muſt be as ſhort as poſſi- 
dle; for ſhould it be diſcovered, it would 
iirmth a new and ſtrong pretence for 
tie intended evil of Wedneſday next. 

Perhaps I thall not be able to write 
ain one while. Perhaps net, till I am 
tne miſerable property of that Solmes ! 
—But that ſhall never, never be, while 
I have my lenſes. 5 

If your ſervant find nothing from me 
by Wedneſday morning, you may con— 
clude that I can then neither write to 
ou, nor receive your favours. 


þ 


| 


— 
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In that caſe, pity and pray for me, my 
beloved friend; and continue to me that 
place in your affection, which is the pride 
of my lite, and the only comfort left to 
your | CL. HAKLOWE. 


LETTER XLVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO M1$5S 
HOWE. | 


ST, ALBAN'SY, TUESDAY MORN. 
PAST ONE. 


O MY DEAREST FRIEND! 

FLIER what I had reſolved upon, 

as by my former, what ſhall I write? 
What can I? With what conſciouſnets, 
even by letter, do I approach you M ou 
will ſoon hear (if already you have not 
heard from the mouth of common fame) 
that your Clariſſa Harlowe is gone off 
with a man! 

I am buſying myſelf to give you the 
particulars at large. The whole twen- 
ty-four hours of each day (to begin the 
moment I can fix) thall be employed in 
it till it is finiſhed: every-one of the 
hours, I mean, that will be ſpared m 
by this interrupting man, to whom I 
have made mvſelf fo fooliſhly accounta- 
ble for too many of them. Reft.is de- 
parted from me. I have no call for that. 
and that has no balm for the wounds of 
my mind. So yr wll have all thoſe hours 
without interroption till the account is 
ended. | 

But will you receive, ſhall you be 
permitted to receive my letters, after what 
I have done? 

O my deareſt friend !—But T mutt 
make the beſt of it. I hope that will 
not be very bad! Yet am I convinced, 
that 1 did a raſh and incxcuſable_thing, 
in meeting him; and all his tendernets, 
all his vows, cannot pacify my inward 
reproaches ou that account, 

The bearer comes to you, ray dear, 
for the little parcel of linen which I ſent 
you with far better and more agreeable 
hopes. 8 

Send not my letters. Send the linen 
only: except you will favour me with 
one line, to tell me, you love me ſtill x 
and that you will ſuſpend your cenſures 
till you have the whule before you. I 
am the readier to fend thus early, becauſe 
if you have depulited any-thing tor me, 
you may cauſe it to be taken back, or 

ithhold any-thing you had but intended 
to ſend. 

Adieu, my deareſt friend -I beſeech 
yon to love me ſtill- But, alas! what 
will your mother ſay?— What will mine? 
— What my other relations ?—and what 

my 
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my dear Mrs. Norton ? And how will 
my brother and ſiſter triumph? 
cannot at preſent tell you how, or 
where, you can direct to me, Forvery 
early (hall [ leave this place; harraſſed 
and fatigued to death. But, when J 
can do. nothing elſe, conſtant uſe has 
made me able ro write. Long, very 
long, has that been all my amuſement 
and pleaſure: yet could not that have 
been ſuch to me, had I not had you, my 
beſt beloved friend, to write to. Once 
more adieu. Pity and pray tor your 
CL. HARLOwE. 


LETS inn. 


Miss HOWF, ro MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. ; 


TUESDAY, NINE O'CLOCK, 

Write, becauſe you enjoin me to do 

ſo. Love you ſtill !—How can I help 
It, if I would? You may believe how I 
ſtand aghaſt, your letter communicating 
the firſt neu s- Good God of heaven and 
earth!—But what ſhall I fay?—l am all 
impatience for particulars. 

Lord have mercy upon me!—But can 
it be? 

My mother will znd-ed be aſtoniſhed ! 
How c:n 1 tel] it her !—lt was but laft 
night (upon ſome jealouſies put into her 
head by your fooliſh uncie) that I allured 
her, and this upon the ffrength of your 
own aſſurances, that neither man nor de- 
vil would be able to induce you to take 
a ſtep that was in the leaſt derogatory to 
the molt punctilious honour. | 

But, once more, can it be? What wo- 
man, at this rate !—-But, God preſerve 
you! | 
Let nothing eſcape you in your let- 
ters. Direct them for me however to 
Mrs. Knollys's, till further notice. 


OBsxRvE, my dear, that I don't blame 
you by all this—Your relations only are 
in fault !—Yet how you came to change 
your mind eis the ſurpriling thing. 

How to break it to my mother, I know 
not. Yet, it the hear it firſt from any 
other, and find I knew-it before, the will 
believe it to be by my conmvance—Yet, 
as I hope to live, I Know not how to 
break it to her. | 

But this is teazing you.—l am ſure, 
without intention. 

Let me now repeat my former advice 
lf you are ct married by this time, be 
ture delay not the ceremony. Since 
things are as they are, I with 1t were 
thought that you were privately married 
before you went away. If theſe men 


plead AUTHORITY to our pain, when 


nr 


we are therrs—why ſhould we nor, in ſuch 
a caſe as this, make ſome good out of 
the hated word, for our reputation, when 
we are induced to violate a more natural 
one? ä 
Your brother and ſiſter [That vexes 
me almoſt as much as anything !] have 
now their ends Now I ſuppole, will 
go forward alterations of wills and ſuch- 


like ſpiteful doings. 


Miss Lloyd and Miſs Biddulph this 
moment ſend up their names. Ther 
are out of breath, Kitty lays, to ſpeak 
to me—Eaſy to gueſs their errand !—{ 
muſt ſee my m ther before I ſec them. 
I have no way but to ſhew her your let. 
ter to clear myſelf. I ſhall not be able 
to ſay a word, till ſhe has run herſelf ont 
of her firſt breath.—Forgive me, my 
dear—Surprize makes me write thus. 
If your meſſenger did not wait, and 
were not thoſe young ladies below, I 
would write it over again, for fear of 
affl cting you. a 

I ſend what you write for. If there 
be any-thing elſe you want that is in my 
power, command without reſerve your 
ever-affeetionate ANNA Hovr 


LETTER XII. 


MISS CLAKISSA HARLOWE, TO M153 


HOWE, 


TUESDAY NIGHT, 

Think myſelf obliged -to thank you, 

my dear Miſs Howe, for your con- 
deſcenhon, in taking notice of a crea- 
ture who has occaitoned you {o much 
{candal. 

I am grieved on this account, as much, 
I verily think, as for the evil ittelt. 

Tell me—But- yet J am atraid to 
know—wiat your mother ſaid. 

I long, and yet 1 dread, to be told, 
what the voung ladies my companions, 
now never more perhaps to be fo, {ay 
of me. | | 

They, cannot, however, ſay worſe ot 
me than I will of myf{clf. Self-accufa— 
tion ſhall flow in every line of my nar- 
rative where I think I am juftly cenſu— 
rable. If any-thing can ariſe from the 
account I am going to give you, for ex- 
tenuation of my fault, (for that is all 
perſon can hope for, who cannot excule 
herfelf) I know I may expect it from 


your friendſhip, though not from the 


charity of any other: ſince by this time 
doubt not every mouth is opene! 
againſt me; and all that know Clarifſ« 
Harlowe condemn the fugitive daughter. 


Ar rs I had depoſited my letter to 
: vob, 
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{ may ſay, I returned to the Ivy Sum- 
mer Houſe ; firſt taking back my letter 
from the looſe bricks: and there I en- 
deavoured, as coolly as my ſituation 
would permit, to recollect and lay to- 
gether ſeveral incidents that had paſſed 
betiveen my aunt and me} and, com- 
paring them with ſome of the contents 
of my couſin Dolly's letter, I began to 
hope, that I needed not to be ſo very 
appreheniive as I have been of next 
Wedneſday. And thus I argued with 
myſelf a 
Wedneſday cannot poſſibly he the 
« day they intend, although to inti- 
© miclate me they may wiſh me to think 
dit is; for the ſettlements are unſigned : 
nor have they been offered me to ſign. 
« | can chuſe whether I will or will not 
© put my hand to them; hard as it will 
be to refuſe if my father tender them 
© to me—Beſides, did not my father and 
mother propoſe, if I made compulſion 
© neceſſary, to go to my uncle's them - 
© ſelves, in order to be out of the way 
bt my appeals? Whereas they intend 
'to be preſent on Wedneſday. And 
however affecting to me the thought 
© of meeting them and all my friends in 
* tall aſſembly is, perhaps it is the very 
' thing I ought to wiſh for: ſince my 
brother and ſiſter had ſuch an opinion 
* of my intereſt in them, that they got 
* me excluded from their preſence, as a 
* meaſure Which they thought previ- 
© ouſly neceſſary to carry on their deſigns. 
Nor have I reaſon to doubt, but that? 
{4s 1 had before argued with myſelf) 
| thall be able to bring over ſome of 
my relations to my party; and, being 
© brought face to face with my brother, 
* that I ſhall expoſe his malevolence, 
and of conſequence weaken his power. 
Then,, ſuppoling the very worſt, 
* challenging the miniſter as I ſhall 
challenge him, he will not preſume to 
* proceed: nor ſurely will. Mr. Solmes 
dare to accept my retuſing aud itrug- 
*gling hand. And finally, it nothing 
* elſewill do, nor procure me delay, 1 
can plead ſcruples of conſcience, and 
* even pretend prior obligation;* for, 
my dear, I have given Mr. Lovelace 
room to hope (as you will fee 1n one of 
my letters in your hands) that 1 will be 


- 10 other man's while he is lingle, and 


gives me not wiltul and premeditated 

cauſc of offence againſt him; andethis 

in order to rein-in his reſentments on 

the declared animolity ot my brother 

and uncles to him. * And as I ſhall ap- 

* peal, or reter my {cruples on thus head, 
N 


vou, written down to the laſt hour, as 1 


to the good Dr. Lewen, it is impoſſible 
but that my mother and aunt (if no- 
body elſe) muſt be aſtected with this 
« plea.? 

Revolving curſorily . theſe things, I 
congratulated myſelf, that I had re- 
ſolved againſt going away with Mr. 
Lovelace. | 

I told you, my dear, that I would not 
ſpare myſelf; and I enumerate theſe 
particulars as ſo many arguments to 
condenin the actions I have been ſo un- 
happily betrayed into. An argument 
that concludes againſt me with the great- 
er force, as I mult acknowledge, that 
I was apprehenſive, that what my cou- 
ſin Dolly mentions as from Betty and 
from my ſiſter, who told ker, that ſhe 
ſhould tell me, in order to make me 
deſperate, and perhaps to puſh me upon 


ſome ſuch ſlep as 1 have been driven to take, 


as the meſt 'effetiual means to ruin me wit/t 
my father and uncles. | 

God forgive me if I judge too hardly 
of their views !—But if I do yet, it fol- 
lows, that they laid a wicked ſnare for 
me; and that 1 have been caught in it. 
—And now may they triumph, it they 
can triumph, in the ruin of a ſiſter, who 
never withed or intended hurt to them! 

As the above kind of-reafoning had 
leſſened my apprehenſons as to the 
Wedneſday, it added to thoſe I had ot 
meeting Mr. Lovelace — Now, as it 
ſeemed, not only the neareſt, but the 
heavieſt evii; principally indeed becauſe 
neareſt ; for little did 1 .dream (foolith 
creature that I was, and every way be- 
ſet!) of the cvent proving what it has 
proved, I expected a contention with 
him, it is true, as he had not my letter: 
but I thought it would be very ſtrange, 
as I mentioned in one cf my former, if 
I, who had fo ſteadily held out againft 
characters ſo venerable, againſt autho- 
rities ſo ſacred, as J may ſay, when I 
theught them unreaſonably exerted, 
thoule not find myſclf more equal to 
ſuch a trial as this; eſpecially as I had 
ſo much reaſon tonbe diipleaſed with 
him for not having taken away my letter. 

On what a p ii: of time may one's 
worldly happineſs depend! Had I had 
but two hours more to conſider of the 
matter, and to attend to and improve 
upon theſe new lights, as I may call 


them But even then, perhaps, I might 


have given him a meeting. - PFcol that 
[ was! what had I to du to give him 
hope that I would ferfonally acquaint 
him with the reaſon for my change of 
mind, if I did change it? 
O my dear | an cbliging temper is a 
KR very 
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very dangerous temper! — — By endea- 
vouring to gratiſy others, it is evermore 
diſobliging itſelt! 

When the bell rang to call the ſer— 
vants to dinner, Betty came to me, and 
atked, if I had any commands before 
ſhe went to hers; repeating her hint, 
that ſhe ſhuuld be employed; adding, that 

ſhe believed it was expected, that I 
thould not come up till the came down, 
or til! I ſaw my aunt or Miſs Hervey. 

I aſked her ſome queſtions about the 

' caſcade, which had been out of order, 
and lately mended ;. and expreſſo da cu- 
riolity to lee how it played, in order to 
induce her { How cunning to cheat my- 
ſelf, as it proved !)] to yo thither, it ſhe 
found me not where ſhe left me; it be— 
ing at a part of the garden molt diſtant 

from the Ivy Summer Houſe. 

She could have hardly got into the 
houſe when I-heard the firſt lignal—O 
how my heart fluttered !-—-But no time 
was to be loſt, I ſtept to the girden- 
door; and fecing a clear coaſt, unbolted 
the already unlocked door—And there 
was he, all impatience, 

A panick next to fainting ſeized me 
when I ſaw him. Xly heart ſeemed 
convulled ; and I trembled {o, 
thould hardly have kept mv teet, 
not ſupported me. 

© Fear nothing, deareſt ds, laid 
he—* Let us haſten away The chariot 

is at hand- And, by this ſweet con— 

deſcenſion, vou have obliged me be- 
© yond expreſſion or return.” 

Recovering my ſpirits a little, as he 

kept drawing me after him, O, Mr. 
© Lovelace,” ſaid I, I cannot go with 

c you—lnderd 1 caunot— wrote gou 

word ſo—Let go my hand, and vou 
£ thali fee my letter. It has lain there 
from vetterday morning, till within 
this halt-hour. 1 bid you watch to 

the laſt for a letter from me, leſt I 

© ſhould be blind to revoke the ap- 

« pointment ; and had you followed the 

direction, you would have found it.“ 
©1 have been, watched, my deareſt 

life,“ ſaid he, halt ont of breath—* 1 

0 have been watched in every ſtep I took : 

and my truſty ſervant has been watched 
too, ever ſince Saturday; and dared 

« not to come near vour wall. And 

« here we ſhall be diſcorcrel in a mo- 

ment. — Speed awav, my charmer— 
© This is the moment of vour deliverance 

It you neglect this opportunity, vou 

© never can have ſuch another.” 

What is it yeu mean, Sir ?—Let go 

© my hand : for I tell, you? Cſtruggling 
vehemently] that 1 will ſooner die 

* that go Mich vou.“ 


had he 


waiting for me. 


that I 


— 


Good God!' ſaid he, with a look 
of wildneſs and ſurprize, * what is it l 
hear! — But' [still drawing me after 
him, as he retreated farther from the 
door] it is no time to argue—By all 
that's good you muſt go—<Surely you 
cannot doubt my honour, nor give me 
© canle to queltion your own.” 

As you value me, Mr. Lovelace, 
* urge me no farther. | comme fixed and 
* reſolved. Let me give you the Jetter 
© L had written. My turther reaſons 
© ſhall follow; and they will convince 
© you, that I ought not to go.“ 

Nothing, Madam, can convince me 
© —By ail that's ſacred, I will not leave 
vou. To leave you now, would be to 
© loſe vou for ever.” 

Am ] to be thus*compelled ?? inter. 
rupted I, with equal indignation and 
vehemence—* Let go my hands.— I an 
« reſolved not to go with you—And 1 
will convince vou, iat! ought not.“ 

« All my friends expect you, Madam 
All your own are determined againſt 
you—Wedneſday next is the day, the 
important, perhaps the fatal day! 
Would yon ftay to be Solmes's wife 

'—Can this be your determination at 
lait ?? 

No, never, never, will I be that 
man's—But Iwill not go with you! 
[Draw me not thus» How dare you, 
Sir? I would not have ſcen you, bit 
to tell you ſo. ] I had not met vou, but 
© for fear you would have been guilty of 
© {ome raſhneſs— And, once more, I 
will not go— What mean you ?'— 
Striving with all my force to get trom 
mum. | 

What can have potſefſed my angel,” 
ſaid he, [quitting my hands, and. with 

a gentler voice} © that after ſo much ill 
uſage from your relations; vows ft 
ſolemn on mv part; an atfecton fo 
ardent ;. you ſtab me with a retulal te 
tand by your own appointinent ?? 
© We have no time to talk, Mr. Love- 
lace. Iwill give you mv reaſons at 
a. better opportunity. 
with you nuw— And, once more, urge 


© « &. % © 
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compelled by ev ery- body Þ 

© I {ee how it is, ſaid he, with a de- 
jected, but a bee air—* What a 
«© {evere fate is mihe — At length your 


© ſpirit is ſubdued !—Your brother and 


fitter have prevailed ; and I muſt give 


© up all my hopes to a wretch ſo truly 


« deſpicable—' | 
Once more I tell yon,” interrupted 
I, © I never will be his- All may end on 
* Wedneſday difterently from what you 

expect.“ 
And 


| cannot vo. 


me no farther—Surely I am not to be- 
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And it may not /—And then, good 
heavens !? 

« [t is to be their laſt effort, as I have 
reaſou to believe.“ | 

« And I have reaſon to believe ſo too 
« } Since, it you ſtay, you will inevita- 
« bly be Solmes's wife.“ 

Not ſo,* interrupted I—“ I have 
« obliged them in one point. They will 
be in good-humour with me. I ſhall 
gain time at leaſt. Jam ſure I ſhall. 
have ſeveral ways to gain time.” 

* And what, Madam, will gaining 
«time do? It is plain you have not a 
hope beyond that—It is plain you have 
engt, by putting all upon that precarious 
(ſue. O my dearelt, deareſt life, let me 


beſeech you not to run a riſque of this 


© conſequence. I can convince you, that 
{jt will be more than a riſque if you go 
back, that you will on Wedneſday next 
be Solmes's wife.—Prevent therefore, 
now that it is in. your power to prevent, 
i the fatal miſchiets that will follow ſuch 
a dreadful ceftainty.” 

© While I haye any room for hope, it 
concerns Mur honour, Mr. Lovelace, 
as well as mine; (it you have the value 
tor me you pretend, and wiſh me” to 
beſieve you) that my condutt in this 


great point ſhould juſtify my prudence.” 


© Your prudence, Madam! When has 


that been queſtionable? Yet what ſlead 


us either your prudence or your duty 
ſtood you in, with people ſo ſtrangely 


„determined?“ 


And then he pathetically enumerated 
the different inſtances ot the harſh treat- 
ment I had met with; imputing all to 
te malice and caprice of a brother, who 
let every-body againſt him: and infiſt- 
:1;7,that I had noother wav to bring about 
: rcconciliation with my father and un 


es, than by putting myſelf out of the 


power of my brother's inveterate malice, 

Your brother's whole reliance,” pro- 
ed he, has been upon your eaſineſs 
to dear his infults. Your whole fa- 
milly will ſeck to you, when you have 
'ireed yourſelt from this diſgraceful 
' 0ppreffion, When they know you are 
' with thoſe who can and will right vou, 
' they will give up to you your owneltate, 
' Why then,” putting his arm roueid me, 


and again drawing me with a gentle 
torce after him, * do you heſitate a mo- 


ment? No is the time—Fly with me 
then, I beſeech you, my deareſt crea- 
*ture! Truſt your perſecuted adorer. 

lave we not ſuffered in the ſame caule ? 
It any imputations are caſt upon you, 
give me the honour {as [ ſhall be found 
i df-rve tt) to call you mine; and, 


| 


when you are ſo, ſhall I not be able to 
« protect both your perſon and cha- 
© racter ?? 

« Urge me no more, Mr. Lovelace, I 
* conjure you. You yourſelf have given 
me a hint, which 1 will ſpeak plainer 
© to, than prudence, perhaps, on any 
© other occaſion, would allow. I am 
© corfvinced, that Wedneſday next (if 1 
© had time I would give you my reaſons) 
© is not intended to be the day we had 
© both ſo muich dreaded: and if after 
© that day ſhall be over, 1 find my friends 
© determined in Mr. Solmes's tavour, I 
© will then contrive ſome way to meet 
© you with Miſs Howe, who is not your 
enemy; and when the folemniry has 
« paſſed, I ſhall think that ſtep a duty, 
© which til then will be criminal to take; 
© {ince now my father's authority is un- 
© impeached by any greater.“ 

© Peareſt Madam — 


.* Nay, Mr. Lovelace, if you now diſ- 


© pute—if, after this more favourable 
declaration, than I had the thought of 
making, you are not ſatisfied, 1 ſhall 
© know wht to think both of your gra- 
* titude and generolity.” | 

© The caſe, Madam, admits not of 
© this alternative. I am all gratitude 
* upon it. I cannot expreſs how much 
© I ſhould be delighted with the charm- 
ing hope you have given me, were you 
© not next Wedneſday, it you ſtay, to be 
another man's. Think, deareſt crea- 
© ture | what an heightening of my an- 
guiſh the diſtant hope you bid me loak 
* up to, is, taken in this light!” 

© Depend, depend upon it, I will die 
* ſooner than be Mr. Solmes's. If you 


would have me rely upon your honour, 


© why thould you doubt of mine?“ 

« 1] doubt not your honour, Madam; 
© your peter is all I doubt. You never, 
© never, can have ſuch another oppor- 
* tunity, —Deareſt creature, permit me” 


Aud he was again drawing me atter 


. | 

«© Whither, Sir, do you draw me ?— 
© Leave me this moment Do you ſeek 
© to keep me till my return ſhall grow 


© dangerous or impracticable? This 


moment let me go, if you would have 
© me think tolerably of you.” 

« My happineſs, Madam, both here 
© and hereafter, and the ſafety of all 
your implacable family, depend upon 


this moment.” 


« To Providence, Mr. Lovelace, and 


© to the law, will I leave the ſafety of 
my friends. 


You ſhall not threaten 
© me into a raſhneſs'that my heart con- 
© demns!—Shall 1, to promote your 
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© happineſs, as you call it, deſtroy all my 
© future peace of mind ?* 
© You trifle with me, my dear life, juſt 
* as our better profpects begin to open. 
* The way is clear; juſt now it is clear ; 
© but you may be prevented in a mo- 
ment. What is it you doubt *—May 
« I periſh eternally, it your will ſhall not 
de a law to me in every thing! All 
my relations expect you. Your own 
appointment calls upon you, Next 
« Wedneſday !—Deareſt creature! think 


© of next Wedneſday !—And to what is 


© it I urge yon, but to take a ſtep that 

_* ſooner than any other will reconcile 

* you to all whom you have moſt reaſon 
© to value in your family!“ 

Let me judge for myſelf, Sir. Do 

© not you, who blame my friends for en- 


* deavouring to compel me, your/e!/ feek- 


© to compel me. I won't bear it. Your 
© earneſtneſs gives me greater appre- 
henſions, and greater reluctance. Let 
© me go back, then—Let me, before it 
© 1s too late, go back, that it may not be 
a worſe for both What mean you by 
« this torcible treatment? Is it thus that 


] am to judge of the entire ſubmiſſion 


to my will which vou have ſo often 
* yowed ?—Unhand me this moment, or 

4 will cry out for help.“ | 
© I will obey you, my deareſt creature!” 


—And quitted my hand with a look full. 


of tender deſpondency, that, knowing 

- the violence of his temper, half- con- 
cerned me for him. Yet I was haſten- 
ing from him, when, with a ſolemn air, 
looking upon his ſword, but a@atching, 
as it were, his hand trom 1t, he folded 
both his arms, as if a fudden thought 
had recovered him trom-an intended 
raſhneis, 

Stay one moment But one moment 
© ſtay,- O beit belyved of my foul !— 
© Your retreat is fecure, if you wi! go: 
the key lies down at the door. —But, 
O Madam, next Weanysſaay, and you 
© are Mr. Solmes's Fly me not ſo ea- 

_©* oerly—Hear me but a few words.” 
When near the garden door, I ſtop- 
ped; and was the more ſatisfied, as 1 
ſaw the kev there, by which I could let 
myſelf in again at pleafure, But, being 
naeaſy leſt 1 thould be miſſed, told him, 
T could ſtay no longer. I had already 
ſtaid too long. 1 would write to him 
all my reaſons. And depend upon it, Mr. 
Lovelace,“ ſaid 1, [juit upon the point 
of ſtooping for the key, in order to re- 
turn] I will die, rather than have that 
© man. You know what I have pro- 
« miſed, if 1 find myſelf in danger.” 
One word, Madam, however; one 
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* word more, [approaching me, his arm: 
ſtill folded, as if, as I thought, he would 
not be tempted to miſchief. ]Þ* Remember 
* only, that I comeat your appointment, 
© to redeem you, at the hazard of my 
life, from your gaolers and perſecu- 
* tors, with a reſolution, God is my wit. 
* neſs, or may he for ever blaſt me" 
[that was his . ſhocking imprecation) 
to be a father, uncle, brother, and, az 
1 humbly hoped, in your «wn good 
time, a huſband to you, all in one. But 
* ſince I find you are ſo ready to cry out 
© tor help againſt me, which mult bring 
* down upon me the vengeance of all 
« your family, I am contented to run al! 
g riſques. I will not aſk you to retreat 
* with me; I will attend you into the 
garden, and into the houſe, if I am not 
« intercepted. 

* Nay, be not ſurprized,, Madam. 
* The help you would have called for, 
will attend you to; for 1 will face 
them all: but not as a revenger, it they 
© provoke me not too much. You ſhall 

.* ſee what I can further bear for your 
© ſake—And let us boch fee, if expoſty- 
lation, and the behaviour of a gentle- 
* man to them, will not procure me the” 
* treatment due to a gentleman from 
them.“ 

Had he offered to draw his ſword up- 
on himſelf, I was prepared to have de- 
ſpiſed him for ſuppoſing me ſuch a poor 
novice, as to be intimidated by an arti- 
fice ſo common. But this reſolution, 
uttered with ſo: ſerious an air, of ac- 
companving me in to my friends, made 
me gaſp with terror. | 

© What mean you, Mr. Lovelace” 
ſaid 1: * I befeech you leave me— 
Leave me, Sjr, I beſeech you.” 

* Excuſe me, Madam! 1 beg you to 
© excule me. I have long enough ſkulk- 
© ed hike a, thief about theſe lonely walls 
Long, too long, have I borne the 
© inſults of your brother, and other of 
© your relations. Abſence but heightens 
* malice. F am deſperate. I have but 
© this one chance for it ; for is not the 
day after to-morrow Wedneſday? | 
© have encouraged virulence by my 
© tameneſs.—Yet tame 1 will ſtill be. 
© You ſhall ſee, Madam, what 1 will 
© hear for your ſake. My ſ« ord” ſhall 

de put ſheathed into your hands.“ [ And 
he otiered it to me in the ſcabbard q 
Ny heart, if you pleaſe,“ clapping one 
hand upon his breaſt, * ſhall. afford a 
© heath for your brother's ſword. Lite 
© 1s nothing if 1 loſe you—Be pleaſed, 
Madam, to ſhew me the way into the 


| © garden,* [moving towards the 1 
«1 wil 
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« | will attend you, though to my fate! 
gut too happy, be it what it will, if 
receive it in your preſence. Lead 
on, dear creature !* [putting his ſword 
into his belt JI You ſhall fee what I 
«can bear for you.“ And he ſtooped 
and took up the key, and offered it to 
the lock ; but dropped it again, without 
opening the deor, upon my carneſt ex- 
oſtulations. 

© What can you mean, Mr. Lovelace?” 


— ſaid 1 —* Would you thus expoſe | 


« yourſelf? Would you thus expoſe me? 
ls this your generoſity? Is every- 
© body to take advantage thus of the 
« weakneſs of my temper ?? 

And I wept. I could not help it. 

He threw himſelf upon his knees at 
my feet“ Who can bear,* ſaid he, 
{with an ardour that could not be feign- 
ed, his own eyes gliſtening] «who can 
bear to behold ſuch ſweet emotion? 
© —O charmer of my heart,“ [and, re- 
ſpectfully ſtill kneeling, he took my hand 
with both his, prefling it to his lips] 
command me weth-you, command me 
rem you 3 in every way 1 am all im- 
© plicit obedience—But I appeal to all 
von know of your relations cruelty to 
you, their determined malice againſt 
me, and as determined favour to the 
© man you tell me you hate; (and, oh! 
Madam, if you did not hate him, I 
* ſhould hardly think there would be a 
© merit in your approbation, place it 
* where you would) -I appeal to every- 
thing you know, to all you have ſuffer- 
©ed. whether you have not reaſon to be 
* apprehentive of that Wedneſday, which 
is my terror! - Whether you can poſ- 
© fibly have ſuch another opportunity 
The chariot ready: my friends with 
* mpatience expecting tie reſult of your 
' own appointment: a man whoſe will 
* ſhall be entirely your will, imploring 


you, thus, en his knees imploring you- 


to be your own miſtreſs; that is all: 
nor will I aſk for your favour, but as upon 
* ful! proof I ſhall appear to deſerve it. 


Fortune, alliance,  unobjeEtible !-O 


my beloved creature!“ preſſing my 
hand once more to his lips, let not 
* ſuch an @pportunity flip. You never, 
* never, will have ſuch another.” 

I bid him riſe, He aroſe; and I told 
him, that were I not thus unaccount— 


ably hurried by his impatience, I doubt- 


ed not to convince him, that both he 
and I had looked upon next Wedneſday 
with greater apprehenſions than was ne- 
ceſſury. 1 was proceeding to give him 
my reaſons, but he broie in upon me. 

* Had I, Madam, but the ſhadow of 
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a probability to hope what you hope, I 


« would be all obedience and refigna- 
tion. But the licence is actually got; 
* the parſon is provided ; the pedant 
Brand is the man. O my deareſt crea- 
© ture, do theſe preparations mean only 
a trial?“ 

© You know not, Sir, were the worſt 
© to be intended, and weak as you think 
me, what a ſpirit I have: you know 
not what 1 can do, and how I can re- 
« (iſt, when I think myſelf meanly or 
* unreaſonably dealt with: nor. do you 
© know what 1 have already ſuffered, 
s what I have already borne, knowin 
to whoſe unbrotherly inſtigations al. 
© js to be aſcribed— | | 

© I may expect all things, Madam,“ 
interrupted he, * from the nobleneſs of 
© your mind. But your ſpirits may fail 
© you— What may not be apprekended 
from the invincible temper of a father 
© fo politive, to a daughter ſo dutiful ? 
Painting will not ſave you: they 
© will not, perhaps, be ſorry for ſuch an 
© effect of their barbarity. What will 
* ſignity expoſtulations againſt a cere- 
* mony performed? Muſt not all, the 
© dreadful all, follow, that is torture to 
my heart but to think of? Nobody to 
© appeal to, of what avail will your re- 
© filtance be againſt the conſequences of a 
© rite witneſſed to by the impoſers of it; 
© and thoſe your ng areſt relations?“ 

I was ſure, I ſaid, of procuring a de- 
lay at leaſt, Many ways I had to pro- 
cure delay. Nothing could be ſo fatal 
to us both, as for me now to be found 
with im. My apprehenſions on this 
ſcore, I told him, grew too ſtrong for 
my heart. I ſhould think very hardly 
of him, it he ſought to detain me longer, 
But his acquieſcence ſhould engage my 
gratitude. 

And then ſtooping to take up the key 
to let myſelf into the garden, he ſtarted, 
and looked as if he had heard ſomebody 
near the door, on the inſide; clapping 
his hand on his ſword, 

This frighted me lo, that I thoughtT 
ſhould have ſunk down at his feet.” But 
he inſtantly re- aſſured me: he thought, 
he ſaid, he had heard a ruſtling againſt 
the door; but had it been ſo, the noiſe 
would have been ſtronger. It was only 
the effect of his apprehenſion for me?!” 

And then taking up the key, he pre- 
ſented it to me—* If you will go, Ma- 
dam Vet I cannot, cannot leave you! 
I muſt enter the garden with you 
Forgive me, but Inn enter the gar- 
den with you.“ 

And will you, will you thus unge- 

— nerouſly, 
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* neroufly, Mr. Lovelace, take advan- 
© tage of my fears ?—of my wiſhes to 
prevent miſchief? I, vain fool, to be 
concerned for every-one; nobody for 
mei ; | 

© Deareſt creature! interrupted he, 
Holding my hand, as I trembliagly of- 
fered to put the key to the lock—* Let 
, if vou will go, open the door. But 
once more, conſider, could you poſſibly 
© obtain that delay which ſeems to be 
« your only dependenee, whether you 
© may not be cloſer confined ? I know. 
they have already had tat in conſidera- 
tion. Will you not, in this caſe, be 
prevented from correſponding either 
« with Miſs Rowe, or with mei - Who 
then ſhall aſliſt you in your eſcape ?— 
From your chamber- window only per- 


£ mitted to view the garden you muff not 


© enter into, how will you wiſh for the 
opportunity you now have, if your ha- 
*tred to Solines continue! — But, alas! 
that cannot continue. 
it muſt be from the 1mpulles ot a yield- 
ing (which you'll call a dutiful) heart, 
© tired and teazed out of your own will.” 

© 1 have no patience, Sir, to be thus 
* conſtrained. Muſt 1 never be at li- 
* bderty to tollow my own judgment? Be 
the conſequence what it may, I will not 
be thus conſtrained.” . 

And then, freeing my hand, I again 
offered the key to the door. 

Down the ready kneeler dropt between 
me and that: * And can you, can you, 
Madam, once more on my knees let me 
* aſk yon, look with an indifferent eye 
© upon the evils that may follow ? Pro- 
© voked as I have been, and triumphed 
© over a$1 ſhall be, if your brother ſuc— 
© ceeds, my own heart ſhudders, at times, 
* at the thoughts of what muſt happen; 
© and can yours be unconcerned? Let me 
* beleech you, deareſt creature, to con- 
© fider all theſe things; and late not this 
* only opportunity. My intelligence—“ 

Never, Mr. Lovelace,” interrupted 
I, give ſo much credit to the words of 
© a traitor. Your baſe intelligencer is 
* but a ſervant. He may pretend to 
© know more than he has grounds for, 
© in order to earn the wages of corrup- 
tion. You know not what contrivances 
I can find out.“ ; 

I was once more offering the key to 
the lock, when, ſtarting from his knees, 
with a voice ot aftrightment, loudly 
whiſpering, and as if out of breath, 
* They are at the door, wv beloved creature!” 
And taking the key from me, he flut- 
tered with it, as it he would double-lock 
it. And inttantly a voice from within 
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If von go back, 
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cried out, burſting againſt the door, as 
if to break it open, the perſon repeating 
his violent puſhes, Are you there Cn 
« up this moment This moment |— Here they 
are Here thy are both together Nu 
piſtol tus moment Your gun!'—Then 
another puſh, and another. He at the 
ſame moment drew his ſword, and clap. 
ping it naked under his arm, took both 
my trembling hands in his; and, draw. 
ing me {wifily after him, Fly, fly, my 
© charmer! this moment is all you have 
© for it!' ſaid he.—© Your brother! 
© Your uncles !—Or this Solmes !-—They 
will inſtantly burſt the door. —Fly, my 
« deareſt life! if you would not be more 
* cruelly uſed than ever If you would 
not fee two or three murders Commit. 
ted at your feet, fly, fly, I beleech 
© you !* | 

© 0 Lord !—Help, help!' cried the 
fool, all in amaze, and contuſion, tright. 
ed beyond the power of controuling, 

Now behind me, now before me, now 
on this fide, now on that, turned | my 
affriglted face, in the fame moment; 
expecting a furious brother here, armed 
ſervants there, an enraged ſiſter ſcream- 
ing, and a father armed with terror in 
his countenance more dreadful than even 
the drawn ſword which 1 ſaw, or thoſe 
I apprehended. I ran as faſt as he; yet 
knew not that J ran; my fears adding 
wings to my feet, at the ſame time that 
they took all power of thinking from me 
My fears, which probably would not 
have ſuffered me to know what courſe 
to take, had I not had him to urge and 
draw me atter him: efpecially as I be- 
held a man, who muſt have come out of 
the door, keeping us in his eye, running 
now towards us; then back io the gar- 
den; beckoning and calling to others, 
whom I ſuppoſed /e faw, although the 
turning of the wall hindered me from 
ſeeing them; and whom 1 unagined to 
be my brother, my father, and their 
ſervants. | 

Thus terrified, I was got out of fight 
of the door in a very few minutes: and 
then, although quite breathleſs between 
running and apprehenſion, he put my 
arm under his, his drawn ſword in the 
other hand, and hurried me on ſtil] fal- 
ter : my voice, however, contradicting 
my action; crying, No, no, no,“ al 
the while; ſtraining my neck to lock 
back, as long as the walls of the garden 
and park were within fight, and till he 
brought me to the chariot; where, at- 
tending, were two armed ſervants of 
his own, and twaok Lord M.'s on horſe- 
| back, 8 
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Here I muſt ſuſpend my relation for 
z while: for how 1 am come to this fad 
period of it, my indiſcretion ſtares me 
in the face; and my ſhame and my griet 
give me a compunction that is more 
poignant, methinks, than if I had a dag- 
ger in my heart. To have it to reflect, 
that 1 ſhould ſo inconſiderately give in 
to an interview, which, had 1 known 
either myſelf or him, or in the leaſt con- 
ſidered the circumſtances of the cafe, I 
might have ſuppoſed, would put me 
into the power of his reſolution, and out 
of that of my own reaſon. 

For, might I not have believed, that 
ks, who thought he had cauſe to appre- 
nend that he was on the point of loſing 
a perſon who had colt him ſo much pains 
and trouble, would not hinder her, it 
poſſible, from returning? That he, who 
knew I had promiſed to give him up for 
ever, if inſiſted on as a condition of re- 
conciliation, would not endeavour to 
put it out of my power to do fo? In 
mort, that he, who had artfully for- 
borne to ſend for my letter, (for he 
could not be watched, my dear) left he 
ſhould find in it a countermand to my 
appointment, (as 1 myſelf could appre- 
nend, although I profited not by the ap- 
prehenſion) wonld want a device to keep 
me with him till the danger of having our 
meeting diſcovered might throw me ab- 
ſolutely into his power, to avoid my 
own worſe uſage, and the miſchiets 
which might have enſued, (perhaps in 
my very light) had my triends and he 
met-? 

But if it ſhould come out, that the 
perſon within the garden was his cor- 
ruptech implement, employed to frighten 
ne away with him, do you think, my 
rar, that I ſhall not have reaſon to hate 
um and myſelt ſtill more? I hope his 
wart cannot be fo deep and ſo vile a 
one: I hope it cannot! But how came it 
% pals, that one man could get out at the 
zarcen-door, and no more? How, that 
that man kept aloof, as it were, and 
purined us not; nor ran back to alarm 
the houſe * My fright, and my diſtance, 
would not let me be certain; but really 
tus man, as I now recollect, had the air 
ot that vile Joſeph Leman. 

0 why, why, my dear triends !—BPut 
wierefore blame I them, when 1 had 
argued myſelf into a hope, not 1mpro- 
bable, that even the dreadful trial 1 was 
to undergo ſo ſoon, might turn out bet- 
ter than if I had been directly carried 
away from the preſence of my once in- 
Julgent parents, who might poſſibly in- 


tend that trial to be the laſt 1 ſrould have 
had : 
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Would to Heaven, that I had ſtood it, 
however! Then if 1 had afterwards 
done, what now I have been prevailed 
upon, or perhaps fovuliſhly frightened 
to do, I ſhould not have been ſtung fo 
much by inward reproath as now I am: 
and this would have been a great evil 
avoided. | 

You know, my dear, that your Cla- 
riſſa's mind was ever above juſtifying 
her own failings by thoſe of others. 
God forgive thoſe of my friends who 
have acted cruelly by me! But their 
failts are their own, and not excules 
tor mine. And mine began early : for 
I onght not to have correſponded with 
him. 

O the vile encroacher! how my in- 
dignation, at times, riſes at him! Thus 
to lead a young creature (too much in- 
deed relying upon her own ſtrength) 
from evil to evil!-—This laſt evil, al- 
though the. remote, yet ſure conſequence 
of my frſt—-my prohibited correſpon-, 
dence | By a father early prohibited. 

How much more properly had I ated, 
with regard to that correſpondence, had 
I, once for all, when he was forbidden 
to viſit me, and I to receive his viſits, 
pleaded the authority by which 1 ought 
to have been bound, and denied to write 
to him !—But I thaught I could proceed 
or ſtop, as I pleaſed. I ſuppoſed it con- 
cerned me, more than any other, to be the 
arbitreſ of the quarrels of unruly ſpirits-— 
And now I find my preſumption puniſh- 
ed—Puniſhed, as other fins frequently 
are, by ſelf! 

As to this laſt raſhnefs ; now, that it 
is too late, I plainly ſee how 1 ought to 
have conducted myſelt. As he knew I 
had but one way of tranſmitting to him 
the knowledge of what befel me; as he 
knew, that my fate was upon a crifs 
with my friends; and that I had, in my 
letter to him, reſerved the liberty of re- 
vocation; I thould not have been ſolici- 
tous whether he had got my letter or not: 
when he had come, and found 1 did not 
anſwer his lignal, he would preſently 
have reſorted to the lyole bricks, and 
there been ſatisfied by the date of my 
letter, that it was his own fault, that he 
had it not before. But, governed by the 
ſame pragmatical motives which induced 
me to correipond with him at firſt, I 
was again afraid, truly, with my tooliſh 
and buly preſcience, that the diſappoint - 
ment would have thrown hem into the 
way of receiving freſh inſults from the 
ſame perſons; which might have made 
him guilty of ſome violence to them. 


| And fo, to ſave him an apprehenged raſh- 
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neſs, I have ruſhed into a real one my- 
ſelf. And what vexes me more, is, that 
it is plain to me now, by all his beha- 
viour, that he had az great a'confidence 
in my weaknefs, as I had in my own 
ſtrength. And fo, in a point entirely 


relative to my honour, he has triumph- 
ed; for he has not been miſtaken in me, 


while I have in myſelf ! 

Tell me, my dear Miſs Howe, tell me 
truly, if your unbiaſſed heart does not 
deſpiſe me It muſt! for your mind 


and mine were ever one; and I deſpiſe 


e well I may: for could the 
giddieſt and moſt inconſiderate girl in 
England have done worſe than I ſhall 
appear to have done in the eye of the 
world ? Since my crime will be. known 
without the. provocations, and without 


the artifices of the betrayer too; while it 


will be a high aggravation, that better 
things were expected from me, than 
from many others. 

You charge me to marry the firſt oppor- 
1! my dear! another of the 
bleſſed effects of my folly—That's as 
much in my power now as—as I am my- 
ſelf !— And can I beſides give a ſanction 
immediately to his deluding arts: Can 
I 2vord being angry with him for trick- 
ing me thus, as I may ſay, (and as I 
have called it to him) out of my/e{/?— 
For compelling me to take a ſtep fo con- 
trary to all my reſolutions, and aſſuran- 
ces given to you; a ſtep fo dreadfully 
inconvenient to myſelf; fo diſgraceful 
and ſo grievous (as it muſt be) to my 


dear mother, were I to be lefs regardful 


of any other of my family or friends 
You don't know, nor can you imagine, 
my dear, how am mortified !-—How 
tuch I am ſunk in my own opimon !— 
1, that was propoſed for an example, 
truly, to others! —O that I were again 
in my father's houſe, ſtealing down with 
a letter zoyong my heart beating with 
expeQation of finding one from you! 


Tuis is the Wedneſday morning 1 
dreaded ſo much, that I once thought of 
it as the day of my doom: but of the 


Monday, it is plain, I ought to have 


been moſt apprehenſive. Had 1 ſtaid, 
and had the worſt I dreaded happened, 
my friends would then have been an- 
iwcrable for the conſequences, it any 
bad ones had followed—BRut now, I have 
this only conſolation left me, (a very poor 
one, you'll ſay!) that I have cleared 
them of blame, and taken it all upon 


myſelf! 


You will not wonder to ſee this nar- 
rative ſo diſmally (crawled. It is owing 


þ 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


to different pens and ink, all bad, ang 
written by ſnatches of time; my hand 
trembling too with fatigue and grief, 

I will not add to the length of it, by the 
particulars of his behaviour to me, and 
of our converſation at St. Alban's, and 
ſince; becauſe thoſe will come in courſe 
in the continuation of my ſtory; Which 
no doubt you will expect from me. 

Only thus much I will ſay, that he is 
extremely reſpectful (even obſequiouſſy 
ſo) at preſent, though I am fo muck 
diſſatisfied with him and myſelf, that he 
has hitherto had no great cauſe co praiſe 
my complaiſance tv him. Indeed, I can 
hardly, at times, bear the ſeducer in my 
ſight. | 
The lodgings I am in are inconvenis 
ent. I ſhall not ſtay in them: ſo it lig- 
nifies nothing to tell you how to direct 
to me hither. And where my next may 
be, as yet I know not. | 

He knows that I am writing to you ; 
and has offered to ſend my letter, when 
finiſhed, -by- a- ſervant of bis. But 1 
thought I could not be too cautious, as 
I am now ſituated, in Having a letterof 
this importance conveyed to you. Who 
knows what ſuch a man may do? 50 
very wicked a contriver! The contri. 
vance, ifa contrivance, to get me away, 
ſo inſolently mean !—But J hope it is 
not a contrivance neither !—Yet; be that 
as it will, 1 muſt ſay, that the f of 
him, and of my proſpects with him, are 
bad: and yet, having enrolled myfelt 
among the too-late repenters, who ſhal: 
pity me? ; 

Nevertheleſs, T will dare to hope for 
a continued intereſt in your aftections, 
[I thall be miſerable indeed if I may 
not!] and to be remembered in your 
daily prayers. For neither time nor ac- 
cident ſhall ever make me ceaſe to be 
your faithful and affettimate | 

CLanrissa HARLOWE. 


- EYRE ER -L 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOSEPH LEMAN: 


SAT. A?ails, 

HONEST JOSEPH, | | 
AT length your beloved young lady 
k has conſented to free herſelt from 
the cruel treatment ſhe has ſo Jong 
borne. She is to meet me without the 
garden-door at about four o'clock on 
Monday afternoon. IT told you ſhe had 
promiſed to do ſo. She has confirmed 
her promiſe. Thank Heaven, ſhe has 


confirmed her promiſe. 3 
I ſhall have a chariot-and-ſix — 

the by- road fronting the private path to 
55 5 the private e 
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Harlowe Paddock ; and ſeveral of my 
friends and ſervants not far off, armed 
to protect her, if there be occaſion : but 
every-one Charged to avoid miſchiet. 
That, you know, has always been my 
principal care, 85 

All my fear is, that when ſhe comes 
to the point, the over-niceneſs of her 
principles will make her waver, and 
want to go back: although her honour 
is ny honour, you know, and mine is 
hers. If ſhe ſhould, and ſhould I be un- 
able to prevail upon her, all your paſt 
ſervices will avail nothing, and the will 
be loſt to me for ever: the prey then of 
that curſed Solmes, whoſe vile ſtiagineſs 
will never permit him to do good to any 
of the ſervants of the family. 

Be very mindful, theretore, of the 
following direstions: take them into 
your heart, F 

Contrive to be in the garden, in % 
guiſe, if poſſible, and unſeen by your 
young lady. If you find the garden-door 
unbolted, yon will know that ſhe and 1 
are together, although yon ſhould not 
lee her go out at it. It will be locked, 
but my key ſhall be on the ground juſt 
without the door, that you may open it 
with yours, as it may be necdtul. 

If you hear our voices parleying, keep 
at the door ti} I cry © Hem, hem, ' twice: 
but be watchful for this ſignal; for I 
muſt not hem very loud, leſt the ſhould 
take it for a ſignal. Perhaps, in ſtrug— 
gling to prevail upon the dear creature, 
| may have an opportunity to ſtrike the 
door hard with my elbow, or heel, to 
confirm you—Then you are to make a 
violent burſt againſt the door, as if vou 
would break it open, drawing backward 
and forward the bolt in a hurry : then, 
with another puth, but with more noiſe 
than ſtrength, leſt the lock give way, cry 
out, (as if you ſaw ſome ot the family) 
Come up, come up, inſtantly !—Here 
they are! Here they are !—Haſten !— 
This inſtant! haſten !' And mention 
lwords, piſtols, guns, with as terrible a 
voice as you can cry out with. Then 
ſhall 1 prevail upon her, no doubt, if 
loth before, to fly. If I cannot, I Will 
enter the garden with her, and the houſe 
too, be the conſequence what it will. 
But ſo affrighted, there is no queſtion. 
but ſhe' will fly. 


When you think us at ſufficient diſ- 


lance, [and I ſhall raiſe my voice urg- 

ng her ſwifter flight, that you may 

zuels at that} then open the door With 

your key: but you muſt be ſure to open 

very cautiouſly, leſt we ſhould not be 

2 enough off, I would not have her 
* | | 


1 


know you have a hand in this matter, 
out of my great regard to you. | 

When you haye opened the door, take 
your key out of the lock, apd put it in 
your pocket: then ſtooping for mine, 


put it in the lock on the de, that it 


may appear as if the door was opened 
by herſelf, with a key, which they will 
ſuppoſe of my procuring, (it heiug new) 
and left open by us. 

They hi conclude ſhe is gone off by 
her own conſent, that they may not pur» 
ſue us: that they may ſee no hopes o 
tempting her back again. In either caſe, 
miſchiet might happen, you know. 

But you muſt take notice, that you are 
only to.open the door with your key, in 
caſe none of the family came up to in- 
terrupt us, and before we are quite gone: 
for, if they do, you'll find by what fol- 
lows, that you muſt not open the door 
at all. Let them, on breaking it open, 
or by getting over the wall, find my key 
on the ground, if they will. 

If they do not come to interrupt us, 
and if yon, by help of your key, come 
out, follow us at a diſtance ; and, with 
uplifed hands, and wild and impatient 
geſtures, (running backward and for- 
ward, tor tear you ſhould come too near 
us; and as if you ſaw ſomebody coming 
to your aſſiſtance) cry out for help, help, 
and to haſten. Then ſhall we be ſoon 
at the chariot. 

Tell the family, that you ſaw me en- 
ter a chariot with her: a dozen, or more, 
men on horſeback, attending- us; all 
armed; ſome with blunderbuſſes, as 
you believe; and that we took the quite 
contrary way to that we fhall take. 

You ſee, honeſt Joſeph, how careful 
I am, as well as you, to avoid miſchief. 

'Obſerve to keep at ſuch a diſtance that 
ſhe may not diſcover who you are. Take 
long ſtrides, to alter your gaite; and 
hold up your head, honeſt Joſeph ; and 
ſhe'll not know it to be you. Mens airs 
and gaites are as various and as peculiar 
as their faces. Pluck a ſtake out of one 
of the hedges; and tug at it, though it 
may come ealy : this, if ſhe turn back, 
will look terrible, and account for your 
not following us taſter. Then, return- 
ing with it, ſhouldered, brag to the fa- 
mily what you would have done, could 
you have overtaken us, rather than your 
young lady ſhould have been carried off 

y ſuch a—And you may call me names, 
and curſe me. And theſe airs will make 
you look valiant, and in earneſt. You 
ſce, honeſt Joſeph, I am always contriv- 
ing to give you reputation. No man ſuf- 
fers by ſerving me. 

L l But, 
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But, if our parley ſhould laſt longer 
than 1 wiſh; and if any of their friends 
miſs her before I cry, « Hem, hem,” 
twice; then, in order to ſave yourſelf, 
(which is a very great point with me, 1 
aſſure you) make the ſama noiſe as above: 
but, as I directed before, open not the 
door with your key. On the contrary, 
with for a Go with all your heart ; but 
for fear any of them ſhould by acci- 
dent have a key about them, keep in 

teadineſs half a dozen little gravel-ſtones, 
no bigger than peas, and thruſt rwo or 
three ſlily into the key-hole ; which will 
hinder their key from turning round. lt 
is good, you know, Joſeph, to provide 
againſt every accident in ſuch an impor- 
tant caſe as this. And let this be your 
cry, inſtead of the other, if any of my 
enemies come in your fight, as you ſeem 
to be trying to burſt the door open, 
* Sir] Sir! or, Madam! Madam! O 
Lord, haſten! O Lord, haſten! Mr. 
Lovelace !—Mr. Lovelace! And very 
tond—And that ſhall quicken me more 
than it ſhall thoſe you call to.—If it be 
Betty, and only Betty, I thall think 
worſe of your art of making love, than 
of yuur fidelity, if you can't find a way 
to amuſe her, and put her upon a falſe 
ſcent. | 

You mutt tell them, that your young 
lady ſeemed to run as fait oft with me, 
as I with her. This will alfo confirm to 

them that all purſuit is in vain. An end 
will hereby be put to Solmes's hopes : 
and her friends, after a while, will be 
more ſtudious to be reconciled to her, 
than to get her back. So you will be an 
happy inſtrument of great good to all 
round. And this will one day be ack- 
nowledged by both families. You will 
then be every-one's favourite; and every 
good ſervant, tor the future, will be proud 
to be likened to honeſt Joſeph Leman. 

It the ſhould gueſs at your or find you 
ont, F have If already in my head to 
write a letter tor you to copy; which 
occaſionally produced, will fet you right. 

This one time be diligent, be caretul; 
this will be the crown ot all : and depend 
for. a recompence upon the honour of 
your afjured friend, R. LovyELAcEe. 


LET FER LI 
TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQUIRE. 


$UNDAY MORNINGy APRIL. 9. 

HOVVERED Cl, : 
- F Muit conteife 1 am infinnitely obliged 
to your honner's bounty. But this 


laſt command It ſeems ſo intricket | 
Lord be mercitul to me, how have 1 
been led from littleſtepps to grate ftepps! 
—And if 1 thould be found out !— But 
your honner lays, you will take me into 
your honner's ſarviſe, and proteckt me, 
if as 1 ſhould at any time be found out; 


and raiſe my wages beſides; or ſet me 


upp in a good inne; which is my am- 
biſhion. And vou will be honnerable 
and kind to my deareſt young lady, 
God love her.—-But who can be unkind 
to ſhe ? ; 

I will do the belt I am able, ſince your 
honner will be apt to loſe her, as your 
honner ſays. it I do not; and a man fo 
ſtingie will be apt to gain her. But may- 
hap my deareſte young lady will not 
make all this trubble needful. If ſhe has 
promiſſed, the will ſtand to it, I dare to ſay, 

I love your honner for contriveing to 
fave miſchiff ſo well. 1 thought till I 
know'd your honner, that you was verry 
miſchevous, and pleſe your honner: but 
find it to be clene contrary. Your hon- 
ner, it is plane, means mighty well by 
every-body, as far as I fee, As Iam 
ſure I do mylelt; tor I am, althoft a very 
plane man, and all that, a very honnelt 


one, I thank my God. And have good 


principels, and have kept my young lady's 
preſſepts always in mind: for ſhe goes no- 
where, but ſaves a foul or two, more or 
leſs. | | 

So, commending myſelf to your hon- 
ner's further tavour, not forgetting the 
inne, when your honner tha!l ſo pleaſe, 
and a good one otters; tor plaſes are uv 
inherritanſes now-a-days. And, I hope, 
your honner will not think me a difho 
neſt man tor ſarvinge your honner agent” 
my duty, as it may look; but only « 
my conſhence clears nie, 

Be pleaſed, hon ſomever, if it like your 
honner not to call me, konneft Foſeph, and 
honneſt Foſeph, fo often, For, althoff 1 
think myſelt very honneſt, and all that; 
yet lam touched a little, for tear I ſhould 
not do the quite right thing: and tee: 
beſides, your honner has ſuch a feſſeſhi- 
ous way with vou, as that I hardly know 
whether you are in jeſt or earneſt, when 
your honner calls me honeſt ſo often. 

1 am a very plane man, and feldom 
have writ to {ſuch hononrable gentlemen; 
ſo you will be good enuff to pals by evg. 
ry-thing, as 1 have often ſaid, and need 
not now lay over again. 

I reſie, your honner's deretiful ſarvant i 
command, | Josken LEMANY 
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LATTER 


AR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


sr. ALBAN'S, MONDAY NIGHT. 
e Snatch a few moments 
7 7 while my beloved is re— 
65 I tired [as J hope, to reſt} 
to pertorm my promiſe. 

No purſuit—Nor have I 


& o apprehenſions of any; 


though 1 muit make my charmer dread 


that there will be one. 

And now, let me tell thee, that ne- 
ver was joy ſo complete as mine But 
let me enquire—ls not the angel flown 
away ? 


ONO] She is in the next apartment! 
—Securely mine Mine for ever! 


O extaſy!—My heart will burſt my breaſt, 
To leap into her boſom! 


I knew that the whole ſtupid family 
were in a combination to do my bulineſs 
for me. 
working for me, like ſo many under- 
ground moles ; and ſtill more blind than 
the moles are ſaid to be, unknowing 
that they did fo. I myſelf, the dizector 
of their principal motions; which falling 
in with the malice of their little hearts, 
they took to be all their own, 

But did 1 ſay my joy was perfect i— 
O no!—it receives ſome abatement trom 
my diſguſted bride. For how can len- 
dure to think, that I ow? more to her 
relations perſecutions, than to her fa- 
vour for me?—Or even, as far as 1 
know, to her preference of me to ano- 
ther man? 

But let me not indulge this thought. 
Were 1 to do ſo, it might colt my 


I told thee that they were all. 


| 


* 


4 


charmer dear. Let me rejoice, that ſhe 


has paſſed the Rubicon; that ſhe cannot 
return; that, as I have ordered it, the 


flight will appear to the implacables to 
be altogether with her own conſent ; and 
that it I doubt her love, I can put her 
to trials as mortitying to her niceneſs, 
as plorious to my pride.—For, let me 
tell thee, dearly as 1 love her, if 1 
thought there was but the ſhadow of a 
doubt in her mind, whether ſhe prefer- 
red me to any man living, I would ſhew 
her no mercy. , 


<= TUESDAY, DAY-DAWN, 
Bur, on the wings of love, I fly to 
my charmer, who perhaps by this time 
is riſing to encourage the tardy dawn. I 
have not flept a wink of the hour and 


half I lay down to invite fleep. It ſeems 


to me, that I am not ſo much body, as 
to require ſuch vulgar renovation. 

But why, as in the chariot, as in the 
inn, at alighting, all heart-burſting grief, 
my deareſt creature ? 
thou wert perſecuted So muchin dan- 
ger of the moſt abhorred compuliion ! 
—Yet grief ſo unſuſpeFerly ſincere for an 
elcape ſo critical! Lake care—O be- 
loved of my foul! for jealous is the 
heart in which ſove has erected a temple 
to thee. 

Yet, it muſt be allowed, that ſuch a 


ſudden tranſition muſt affect her; muſt 


ice her over. When alittle more uſed 


to her new lituation; when her hurries , 


are at an end; when ſhe ſees how reli- 
giouſly I ſhall obſerve all her 1njunc- 
TIONS; ſhe will undoubtedly have the 
gratitude to diſtinguiſh between the con- 
finement ſhe has eſcaped from, and the 

liberty ſhe has reaſon to rejoice in. 
She comes! the comes! — And the 
L1 2 ſun 
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ſun is juſt riſing to attend her— Adieu! 


+—Be half as happy as I am, (for all dif- 
fidences, like night- fogs before the ſun, 


diſperſe at her approach) and, next my- 


ſelf, thou wilt be the happieſt man in 
the world. | | 
LET nm, 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
oy HOWE, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12. 


1 Will purſue my melancholy ſtory. 


Being thus hurried to the chariot, it 


would have been to no purpoſe to have 
refuſed entering into it, had he not in my 
fright lifted me in, as he did: and it 
inſtantly drove away a full gallop, and 


ſtopped not till it brought us to St. Al- 


ban's; which was juſt as the day ſhut in. 

I thought I ſhonld have fainted ſeve- 
ral times by the way, With uplifted 
hands and eyes, God protect me !' ſaid 
I often to myſelf—* Can it be I, that am 
here '-—My eyes running over, and my 
heart ready to burſt with ſighs as invo- 
Iintary-as my flight. 

How different, how inexpreſſibly dif- 
ferent, the gay wretch; viſibly triumph- 
ing (as 1 could not but conſtrue his 


almoſt rapturous joy) in the ſucceſs of 


His arts! But overflowing with compli- 
mental flouriſhes, yet reſpectfully diſ— 
tant his addreſs, all the way we flew; for 
that rather than galloping, was the mo- 
tion of the horſes; which took, as 1 
believe, a round- about way, to prevent 
being traced. | | 

1 have reaſon to think, there were 
other horſemen at his devotion ; three 
or four different perſons, above the rank 
of ſervaggs, galloping by us now-and- 
then on each tide of the chariot : but he 
took no notice of them; and I had too 
much grief, mingled with indignation, 
notwithſtanding all his blandiſhments, 
to aſk any queſtions about them, or any- 
thing elſe. 

Think, my dear, what were my 
thoughts on alighting from the chariot ; 
having no attendant of my own ſex; no 
cloaths but what I had on, and thoſe 
little ſuited for ſuch a journey as I had 
alreudy taken, and was fell to take: nci- 
ther hood nor hat, nor any-thing but a 
handkerchief about my neck and thonl- 
ders. Fatigued to death: my mind iti!] 
more fatigued than my body; and in 
fuch a foam the, horſes, that ever v-one 
in the inn we put up at gueſſed [They 
could not do otherwiſe] that 1 was a 
young giddy creature, who had run 
- away from her friends. This it was 
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eaſy to ſee, by their whiſpering and ga. 
ping; more of the people of the houſe 
alſo coming in by turns, than were ne. 
ceſſary for the attendance. 

The miſtreſs of the houſe, whom he 


ſent in to me, ſhewed me another oy | 


ment, and, ſeeing me ready to faint, 


brought me hartſhorn and water; and 


then, upon my deſiring to be left alone 
for half an hour, retired: for 1 found 
my heart ready to burſt, on revolvin 
every-thing in my thoughts. And the 
moment ſhe was gone, faſtening the 
door, 1 threw myſelt into an old great 


chair, and gave way to a violent flood 


of tears; which a little relieved me. 

Mr. Lovelace, ſooner than I wiſhed, 
ſent up the gentlewoman, who preſſed 
me, in his name, to admit my brother, 
or to come down to him: for he had 
told her I was his ſiſter ; and that he had 
brought me, againſt my will, and with. 
out warning, from a friend's houſe, 
where I had been all the winter, in or. 
der to prevent my marrying againſt the 
conſent of my friends; to whom he was 
now condueting me; and that, having 
given me no time for a travelling-drels, 
1 was greatly oftended at him. 

So, my dear, your frank, your open- 
hearted friend, was forced to counte. 
nance this tale; which indeed ſuited me 
the better, becauſe I was unable for ſome 
time to talk, ſpeak, or look up; and ſo 
my dejection, and grief, and feng, 
might very well paſs before the geiitie- 
woman and her niece who attended me, 
as a fit of ſullenneſs. 

The room I was in being a bed-cham- 
ber, I choſe to go down, at his repeated 
mellage, attended by the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, to that in which he was. He 
approached me with great reſpect, vet 
not exceeding a brotherly politeneſs, 
where a brother is polite; and, calling 
me his deareſt ſiſter, aſked after the ſtate 
of my mind; and hoped 1 would for- 
give him; for never brother half ſo 
well loved a ſiſter, as he me. 


Awretch! How naturally did he fall 


into the character, although I was ſo 
much out of mine! 

Unthinking creatures have fome com- 
fort in the ſhortneſs of their views; in 
their unapprehenſiveneſs; and that they 
penetrate not beyond the preſent mo- 
ment : in ſhort that they are unthinking! 
—But, for a perſon of my thoughtful 
diſpoſition, who has been accuſtomed to 
look forward, as well to the poſſeble, as 
to the probab'c, what comfort can I have 
in my reflections? 

But let me give you the particulars of 
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our converſation a little before and after 
our ſupper-time, joining both in one. 

When we were alone, he befought 
me (1 cannot fay but with all the tokens 
of a paſſionate and reſpectful tenderneſs) 
to be better reconciled to myſelf and to 
him : he repeated all the vows of honour 
and inviolable attection that he ever 
made me : he promiſed to be wholly 
governed by me in every future ſtep. 
He aſked me to give him leave to pro- 
pole, whether 1 choſe to ſet out next 
day to either of his aunts ? 

| was ſilent. 1 knew not what to ſay, 
nor what to do. | 

Whether I choſe to have private lodg- 
ings procured for me, in either of thoſe 
ates neighbourhood, as were once my 
thoughts ? | 

I was ſtill lent. | 

Whether I choſe to go to either of 
Lord M.'s ſeats; that oft Berks, or that 
in the county we were 1n ? 

In lodgings, I faid, any-where, where 
he was not to be. 

He had promſed thts, he owned; and 
he would religiouſly keep to his word, as 
fſoun as he found all danger of purſuit 
over; and that I was ſettled to my mind. 
But, if the place were indifferent to me, 
London was the ſafeſt, and the moſt pri- 
vate: and his relations thould all vifit 
me there, the moment 1 thought fit to 
admit them. His couſin Charlotte par- 
ticularly, thonld attend me, as my com- 
panion, if I would accept of her, as ſoon 
as ſhe was able to go abroad. Mean 
time, wonld I go to Lady Betty Law- 
rance's, (Lady Sarah was a melancholy 
woman!) I ſhould be the molt welcome 
guelt the ever received. 

| told him, I wiſhed not to go (im- 
mediately, however, and inthe frame! 
was in, and likely not to be out of) to 
any of his relations: that my reputation 
was concerned, to have kim abſent from 
we; that. if J were in ſome private 
lodging, the meaner the leſs to be ſuf- 
pected, (as it would be known, that I 
went away by his means; and he would 
be ſuppoſed to have provided me hand- 
eme accommodations) it would be moſt 
iuttable both to my mind and to my fitu- 
ion. That this might be beſt, I ſhould 
think, in the country for ne; in town 
for kim, And no matter how ſoon he 
was known to be there. | 

It he might deliver his opinion, he 
fad, it was, that fince I declined going 
to any of his relations, London was the 
only place in the world to be private in. 
Every new Comer in a Ccountry-tow!' 
or village excited a curioſity: a perſon 


| 


of my figure [And many compliments 
he made me} would excite more. Even 
meſſages and letters, where none uſed 
to be brought, would occaſion enquiry. 
He had not provided a lodging any- 
where, up? would chuſe to go 
either to London, where accommoda- 
tions of that ſort might be fixed upon 
in an hour's time, or to Lady Betty's; 
or to Lord M's Hertfordlhire ſeat, where 
was the houſekeeper, an excellent wo- 
man, Mrs, Greme, ſuch another as my 
Norton. 

To be ſure, I ſaid, if I were purſued, 
it would be in their firſt paſſion; and 
ſome one of is relations houſes would 


be the place they would expect to find | 


me at—l knew not what to do. 

My pleaſure ſhould determine him, 
he ſaid, be it what it would. Only that 
| were ſafe, was all he was ſolicitous 
about. He had lodgings in town ; but, 
he did not offer to propoſe them. He 
knew, I would have more objections td 
go to them, than I could have to go to 
Lord M.'s, or to Lady Betty's. 

No doubt of it, 1 replied with fuck 
an indignation in my manner, as made 
him run over with profeſſions, that he 
was far from propoſing them, or wiſhing 
for my acceptance of them. And again 
he repeated, That my honour and ſafety 
were all he was ſolicitous about; affurs 
ing me, that my will ſhould be a law to 
him in every particular. 

I was too peeviſh, and too much af. 
flicted, and indeed too much incenſed 
againſt him, to take well any-thing he 
ſaid 

I thought myſelf, I ſaid, extremely 
unhappy. I knew not what to determine 
upon: my reputation now, no doubt, ut- 
texlv ruined. Deſtitute of cloaths; un- 
fit to be ſeen by any-body: my very 
indigence, as I might call it, proctaim- 
ing my folly to every-one who ſaw me; 
who would ſuppoſe that I had been 
taken at advantage, or had given an 


undue one; and had no power over 


either my will or my actions. That 
could not but think I had been dealt 
artfully with ;—that he ha feemed to 
have taken, what he might ſuppoſe, the 
juſt meaſure of my weakneſs, founded 
on my youth and inexperience: that 1 
could not forgive myſelf for meetin 
him; that my heart bled for the diſtre(- 
les of my father and mother, on this oe. 
cahon; that I would give the world, 
and all ny hopes in it, to have deen 
{ti]] in my father's houſe, whatever had 
been my uſage; that, let him proteft 


and vow what he would, I faw ſome- 


thing 
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thing low and ſelfiſh in his love, that 


he could ſtudy to put a young creature 


upon making ſuch a ſacrifice of her duty 


aud conſcience; when a perſon, actu- 
ated by a generous love, muſt ſeek to 
oblige the object of it, in every-thing 
eſſential to her honour, and to her peace 
of mind. | 

He was very attentive to all I ſaid; 
never N to interrupt me once. His 
anſwer to every article, almoſt metho- 
dically, ſhewed his memory. 

What I had ſaid, he told me, had 


made him very grave; and he would 


an ſwer accordingly. 
He was grieved at his heart, to fin@ 
that he had ſo little ſhare in my favour 


or confidence, ; 


As to my reputation; (he muſt be very 


ſincere with me) that could not ſutter 


half ſo much by the ſtep 1 ſo greaily re- 


retted to have taken, as by the con- 
— and equally fooliſh and unjuſt 


treatment, I had met with from my re- 


lations: that every mouth was full of 
blame of them, of my brother and ſiſter 
particularly; and of wonder-at my pa- 
tience ; that he muſt repeat what he had 
written to me he believed more than 
once, that my friends themſelves ex- 
pected, that 1 ſhould take a proper op- 


| 1 to free myſelf from their per- 
e 


cutions; Why elſe did they confine 
me ? That my exalted character, as he 
called it, would ſtill bear me out, with 
thoſe who knew me; who knew my 
brother's and fifter's motives; and who 


knew the wretch they were for compell- 


looms, 


ing me to have. 


With regard to cha; who, as mat- | 


ters were circumſtanced, could expect 
that I ſhould be able to bring avay any. 


others than thoſe I had on at the time? 
For preſent uſe to wear, all the ladies of 
his family would take a pride to ſupply 
me : for future, the product of the beſt 
not only in England, but 
throughout the world, were at my com- 
mand. | | . 

If I wanted money, as no doubt I muſt, 
he ſhould be — ſupply me: would 


to Heaven, he might preſume to hope, 


there were but one intereſt between us! 
And then he would fain have had me 
to accept of a Bank note of an hundred 


pounds; which, unawares to me, he 
put into my hand : but which, you may 


be ſure, I refuſed with warmth. 
He was inexpreſſibly grieved and fur - 
rized, he ſaid, to hear me fav he had 
acted a'tfully by me. He came provided, 
according to my confirmed appointment, 


[4 wretch to uh, me tus to redeem 


| 


| ouſneſs: at others, had the leſs inclina- 


— _—_ 
Z 


me from my perſecutors; and little ex. 
pected a change of ſentiment, and tha: 
he ſhould have ſo much difficulty to pre- 
vail upon me, as he had met with: that 
perhaps I might think his offer to go 
into the garden with me, and to face my 
allembled relations, was a piece of ar: 
only ; but that if 1 did, I wronged him: 
hnce to this hour, ſeeing my exceſſive 
uneaſineſs, he withed with all his ſou! he 
had been permitted to accompany me 
in. It was always his maxim to brave x 


threatened danger. Threateners, where 


they have an opportunity to put in force 
their threats, were ſeldom to be feared. 
But had he been a{fured of a private 
ſtab, or of as many death's wounds as 
there were perſons in my family, (made 
deſperate as he ſhould have been by my 
return) he would have attended me in. 
to the houſe. 

So, my dear, what I have to do, is 
to hold mylelt inexcuſable for meeting 
ſuch a determined and audacious ſpirit ; 


that's all! I have hardly any queſtion 


now, but that he would have contrived 
ſome wicked ſtratagem or other to have 
got me away, had I met himat a midnight 
hour, as once or twice I had thoughts 
to do; and that would have been more 
terrible ſtil]. | 

He concluded this part of his talk, 
with ſaying, That he doubted not, but 
that had he attended me in, he ſhould 
have come off in every-one's opinion ſo 
well, that he ſhould have had general 
leave to renew his viſits. 

He went on—He mult be fo bold as to 
tell me, that he ſhould have paid a viſit 
of this kind (but indeed accompanied 
by ſeveral of his truſty friends) had 1 
not met him ; and that very afternoon 
too; for he could not tamely let the 
dreadful, Wednefday come, without 
making ſome effort to change their de- 
terminations. 


What, my dear, was to be done with 


ſuch a man! 

That therefore for my ſake, as wel! 
as for his own, he had reaſon to with 
that a diſeaſe ſo deſperate had been at- 
tempted to be overcome by as deſperate 
a remedy. * We all know,* faid he, 
that great ends are ſometimes brought 
* about by the very means by which they 
© are endeavoured to be fruſtrated.” 

My preſent ſituation, I- am ſure," 
thought I, ©* affords a ſad evidence of 
« this truth !” | 

| was (ilent all this time. My blame 
was indeed turned inward. Sometimes, 
too, I was halt-frighted at his audaci- 


tion 
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tion to interrupt him, being exceſſively 
fatigued, and my ſpirits ſunk to noth- 
ing, with the view even of the beſt proſ- 

ets with ſuch a man. | 

This gave him opportunity to pro- 
ceed : and that he did; alluming a ſtill 
more ſerious air. 5 

As to what further remained for him 
to ſay, in apſwer to what I had ſaid, he 
hoped I would pardon him; but, upon 
his ſoul, he was concerned, , infinitely 
concerned, he repeated, (his colour and 
his voice riſing) that it was Tec-/ary for 
him to obſerve, how much I choſe ra- 
ther to have run the riſque of being 
Solmes's wife, than to have it in my 
power to reward a man who, 1 muſt 
torgive him, had been as much inſulted 
on ny account, gs J had been on 45. 
who had watched my commands, And 
© (pardon me, Madam) every changeable 
motion of your pen, all hours, in all 
© weathers, and with a cheerfulneſs and 
©ardour, that nothing but the moſt 
$ faithful and obſequious paſſion could 
© inſpire.” 

I now, my dear, began to revive in- 
to a little more warmth of attention. 

And al, Madam, for what? How 
I ſtared ! tor he ſtopt then a moment or 

to-“ Only,” went he on, to prevail 
© upon you to free yourſelt from unge- 
*nerous and baſe oppreſſion— 

Sir, Sir!“ indignantly ſaid J. 

© Hear me but out, deareſt Madam! 
My heart is full—l mf {peak what 
I have to ſay— To be told (tor your 
* words are yet in my cars, and at my 
heart i) that you would give the world, 
and all your hopes in it, to have been ſtill 
ein your cruel and gloumy father's 
© honſe—? 

Not a word, Sir, againſt my father! 
I will not bear that.” 

* Whatever had been your uſage :—and 
*you have a credulity, Madam, againſt 
* all probability, if you believe you 
* ſhould have avoided being Solmes's 
'wife. That I have put you upon /acri- 
* feing your duty and conſcience — Vet, 
* deareſt creature! fee yuu not the con- 
* tradiction that your warmth of temper | 


© has ſurprized you into, when the re- 
luctance you ſhewed to the laſt to leave 
* your perſecutors, has cleared your 
* conſcience from the leaſt repraach of 
«© this fort ?? | 

* OSir! Sir! are you ſocritical then ? 


Are you ſo light in your anger, as to 


© dwell upon words!“ 

Indeed, my dear, Thave ſince thought, 
that his anger was not owing to that ſud- 
den impetus, which cannot be eaſily bri- 
dled ; but rather was a ſort of manage- 
able anger, let looſe to intimidate me. . 

Forgive me, Madam I have juſt 
done Have U not, in your own opini- 


© on, hazarded my life to redeem you 


from oppreſſion? - Vet is not my re- 
u ard, after all, precarious ?—PFor, Ma- 
* dam, have you not conditioned with me, 
(and, hard as the condition is, moſt ſa- 


* credly will 1 olſerve it) that all my hope 


* muſt be remote? That you are determin- 
ed to have it in your power to favour or 
« reel me totally, as you pleaſe t? | 
See, my dear! in every reſpect my 
condition changed for the worſe! Is it 
in my power to take your advice, if I 
ſhould think it ever fo right to take it“? 
And have you not furthermore de- 
* clared,* proceeded he, that your wall 
* engage to renounce me for ever, if your 
* friends fiſt upon that cruel renunc iation, 
* as the terns of being reconciled to you?” 
But nevertheleſs, Madam, all the 
© merit of having ſaved you from an 
* odtons compultion, ſhall be mine. 1 
glory in it, though 1 were to loſe you 
© tor ever. —As I fee I am but teo lthely to 
© dv, trom your preſent diſpleature ; and 
* eſpecially, zf your friends in ſiſt upon the 
terms you are rc to comply with. 
I nat youare your own mftreſs, through 
© my means, is, I repeat, my boaſt. . 
* ſuck, J humbly implore your favour— 
And that only upon the conditions I have 
« yelded to hope for it. As I do now thus 
« kumb/y) [the proud wretch falling on 
one knee] «your forgivenels, for ſo long 
„detaming your car, and for all the 
plain- dealing that my undefigning heart 
would not be denied to utter by my 
© lips.” 


* Clariſſa has been cenſured as behaving to Mr. Lovelace, in their firſt converſaton at St. 
Alban's, and afterwards, with too much reſerve, and even with haughtineſs. Surely thoſe, 
who have thought her to blame on this account, have not paid a due attention to the ſtory, How 
early, as above, and in what immediately follows, does he remind her of the terms of diſtance 
which ſhe prefcribed to him, before ſhe was in his power, in hopes ts have the door oven for a 
reconciliation with her friends, which her heart was ſet upon? And how arifully does he (un- 
required) promiſe to obſerve the conditions which ſhe in her preſent circumitances and ſituation 
(in purſuance of Miſs Howe's advice) would gladly have diſpenſed with ?—To fay nothing of 
the reſentment which ſhe was under a nec fity to ſhew, at the manner of his getting her away, 
in order to juſtify to him e fincerity of ber : fiſal tr go of vue See, in her ſubſequent 


Letter to Miſs Howe, No. V. her own ſenſe upon this tubject. 
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© O Sir, pray riſe !—Let the obliged 
© kneel, if one of us muſt kneel !—But 
© nevertheleſs, proceed not in this ſtrain, 
You have had a great 
* deal of trouble about me: but had vou 
«© let me know in time, that vou expected 
© to be rewarded for it at the price of 
*mmy duty, I ſhould have ſpared you 
* much of it. 
© Far be it from me, Sir, to depreciate 


CLARISSA 


. © merit fo extraordinary. But let me ſay, 


© that had it not been for the forbidden 
* corre:;pondence I. was teazed by you 
into; and which I had not continued 


4 8 letter, for many letters, intend- 


ed to be the laſt) but becauſe I thought 
« you a ſufferer from my friends; I had 


e not been either confined or ill-treated : 


*nor would my brothcr's low-meant 
« violence have had a foundation to work 
« upon. 

I am far from thinking my caſe would 
* have been ſo very deſperate as you ima- 
« cine, had I ſtaid. My father loved me, 
ein his heart: he would not ſee me be- 
fore; and 1 wanted only to ſee him, and 
to be heard; and a delay of his ſentence 
was the leaſt thing I expected from the 
© trial | was to ſtand. 

* You are boaſting of your merits, Sir: 
© Jet merit be your boalt; nothing elſe 
can attract me. If perſonal conlidera- 
tions had, principal weight with me, ei— 
ther in Solmes's disfavour, or in vour 
* favour, I ſhould deſpiſe %. if you 
value yourſelf upon them, in preter- 
* ence to the perſon of the poor Solmes, 
© I ſhall deſpiſe you / 

« You may glory in your fancied merits 
in getting me away: but the cauſe of 
* your glory, 1 tell you plainly, is my 


© thame. 


* Make to yourſelf a title to my re- 
© gard, which I can better approve of; 
* or elſe you will not have ſo much me- 
« rit with me, as you have with yourſe/f. 

« But here, Sir, like the firſt pair, (I, 


- © at leaſt, driven out of my paradiſe) 


by _ to own the obligation. 
ef) 


© are we recriminating. No more ſhall 
« you need to tell me of your ſufferings, 
and your merits your a hours, and 
all weather: for 1 will bear them in me- 
* mory as long as I live; and if it be im 
« poſſible for me to reward them, be ever 
All that 
I deſire of you now, is, to leave it to 
© myſelf to ſeek for ſome private abode : 
© to take the chariot with you to London, 
« or elſewhere. And, if I have any fur- 
ther eccaſion for your afliſtance and 


protection, Iwill ſignify it to you, and 
= 


ſtill farther obliged to you.” | 


HARLOWE; 


© You are warm, my deareſt life !— | 


- 


But indeed there is no occaſion for it. 
Had I any views unworthy of my faith. 
ful love for you, I ſhould not have been 
© ſo honeſt in my declarations 

Then he began again to vow the fin. 
cerity of his intentions. 

But I took him up hort; Jam will. 
© ing to belzere you, Sir. It would bein. 
© {upportable but to ſuppoſe there were 
© a neceſſity for ſuch ſolemn declarations, 
[At this he ſeemed to collect himfelf. 35 
I may ſay, into a little more crcum{pec. 
tion.] If I thought there were, | would 
© not fit with you here, in a publick inn, 
J aſſure you, although cheated hither, 
© as far as I know, by methods (Yon 
© muſt excuſe me, Sir) which but to ſi. 
© pet, will hardly let me have patience 
© either with you or with myſelf.—But 
© no more of this, juſt now: let me, ! 
beſeech you, good Sir,“ bowing, [1 was 
very angry!] let me only know whe. 
ther you intend to leave me; or whe— 
© ther | have only eſcaped from one con- 
tine ment to another ?? 

* Cheated hither, as far as I know, Ma- 
© dam! Let vou know (and with that air 
© too, Charming, though grievous to my 
© heart!) 1f you have only eſcaped from on! 
© confinement to another— Amazing 1! per- 
« fectly amazing! and can there be a ne- 

ceſſity for me to anſwer this? You are 

© abſolutely your own miſtreſs.—lIt were 
© very ſtrange, if you were not. The 
© moment you are in a place of ſafety, I will 
© leave you. To one condition only, 
give me leave to beg your conſent: it 
© 1s this; that vou will be pleaſed, now 
© you are ſo entirely in your own power, 
© to renew a promiſe volunterily made 

c 

4 

c 

c 

c 

. 


* 


before; voluntarily, or I Would not 
now preſume to requeſt it ; for although 
| would not be thought capable of 
growing upon conceſſion, yet 1 cannot 
bear to think of loſing the ground your 
goodneſs had given me room to hope 
© had gained; that, make up how you. 


_ © pleaſe with your relations, you will ne- 


© ver marry any other man, while I am 
living and ſingle, unleſs I ſhould be fo 
* wicked as to give new cauſe for high 
« diſpleaſure.” 

©[ heſitate not to confirm this promiſe, 
© Sir, upon your own condition. In 
* what manner do you expect me to con- 
firm it? 7 

© Only, Madam, by your word.“ 

* Then I never will.” 

He had the aſſurance CI was now in lis 
power) to ſalute me as a ſealing of my 
prone, as he called it. His motion 
was ſo ſudden, that I was not aware 
it. It would have looked affc&ed to be 

| very 


— gy 


—— 
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very angry; yet I could not be pleaſed, 
conſidering this as a leading freedom, from 
a ſpir t ſo audacious and encroaching : 
and he might ſee, that I was not. 

He paſſed all that by with an air pecu- 
liar to himſelf—* Enough, enough, dear- 
eſt Madam! And now let me beg of 
you but to conquer this dreadful unea- 
ſineſs, which gives me to apprehend 
too much for my jealous love to bear; 
and it ſhall be my whole endeavour to 
deſerve your favour, and to make you 
the happieſt woman, in the world; as I 
© ſhall be the happieſt of men.” 

I broke from him to write to you my 
ae ts. letter; but refuſed to ſend it 

y his ſervant, as I told you. The miſ- 
treſs of the houſe helped me to a meſ- 
ſenger, who was tocarry what you ſhould 
give him to Lord M.'s ſeat in Hertford- 
ſhire, directed for Mrs. Greme, the 
houſekeeper there. And early in the 
morning, for fear of purſuit, we were 
to ſet out that way: and there he pro- 
poſed to exchange the chariot- and- ſix 
tor a chaiſe- and- pair of his own, which 
he had at that ſeat, as it would be a leſs- 
noticed conveyance. 

I looked over my little ſtock of mo- 
ney; and found it to be no moi e than 
{even guineas and ſome ſilver: the reſt 
of my ſtock was but fifty guineas, and 
that five more than 1 thought it was, 
when my ſiſter challenged me as to the 
ſum l had by me; and thoſe | left in my 
eſcritoire, little intending to go away 
with him. 

| Indeed my caſe abounds with a ſhock - 
ing number of indelicate circumſtances. 
Among the reſt, I was forced to account 
to m, who knew I could have no cloaths 
but what I had on, how I came to have 
linen with you, (for he could not but 
know I ſent for it;) leſt he ſhould ima- 
tine I had an early deſign to go away 
with him,” and made that a part of the 
preparation. 

Hie moſt heartily wiſhed, he ſaid, for 
my mind's fake, that your mother would 
have affurded me her protection; and 
delivered himſelf upon this ſubject with 
equal freedom and concern. 

There are, my dear Miſs Howe, a 
muititude of punctilios and decorums, 
which a young. creature muſt diſpenſe 
with; who, in a ſituation like mine, makes 
a man the intimate attendant of her per- 
ſon. I could now, 1 think, give twenty 
reaſons ſtronger than any 1 have hereto- 
tore mentioned, why women of the leaſt 
&licacy ſhould never think of incurriig 
the danger and diſgrace of taking the 


ſtep I have been drawn in to take, but 
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with horror and averſion ; and why they 
ſhould look upon the man who ſhall 
tempt them to it, as the vileſt and moſt 
felfiſh of ſeducers,, 


BeyoRe five o'clock (Tueſday morn- 
ing) the maid came up to tell me my 
brother was ready, and that breakfaſt alſo 
waited for me in the parlour. 
down with a heart as heavy as my eyes, 
and received reat acknowledgmentsand 
compliments from him on being ſo ſoon 
dreſſed, and ready (as he interpreted it) 
to continue our journey. 

He had the thought which I had not 
(for what had I to do with thinking, 
who had it not when I ſtvod moſt in 
need of it?) to purchaſe for me a velvet 
hood, and a ſhort cloak, trimmed with 
filver, without ſaying any-thing to me. 
He muſt reward himſelf, the artful cn 
croacher ſaid, before the landlady and 
her maids and niece, for his forethought; 
and would falute his pretty ſullen ſiſter! 
— He took his — ; and, as he ſaid, 
a tear with it. While he atſured me, ſtill 
before them, [a vile wretch!] that I had 


nothing to fear from meeting with pa- 


rents who ſo dearly loved me. 
How could I be complaiſant, my dear, to 


ſuch a man as this f 


When we had got into the chariot, 
and it began to move, he aſked me, Whe- 
ther I had any objection to go to Lord 


| M.'s Hertfordſhire ſeat ? His lordſhip, 


he faid, was at his Berkſhire one. 

I told him, I choſe not to go, as yet, 
to any of his relations; for that would 
indicate a plain defiance to my own, My 
choice was, to go to a private lodging, 
and for him to be at a diſtance from me: 
at leaſt till I heard how things were taken 
by my friends For that although 1 had 
but little hopes of a reconciliation as it 
as; vet if they knew I was in his pro- 
tection, or in that of any of his friends, 
(which would be looked upon as the ſame 
thing) there would not be room for any 
hopes at all. | 

I ſhould govern him as I pleaſed, he 


ſolemnly aſſured me, in every thing. But 


he {till thought London was the beſt place 
for me; and if I were once ſaſe there, 
and in a lodging to my liking, he would 
go to M, Hall. But, as 1 approved not 
of London, he would urge it no further. 
He propoſed, and I conſented, to put 
up at an inn in the neighbonrhood of te 
Lawn (as he called Lord M.'s ſeat in this 
county) ſince I choſe not to go thither. 
And here I got two hours to mylelt; 
which 1 told him I ſhovld paſs in writing 
another letter to you, (meaning my nar- 
Mm rative, 


I went 


7 


4 


times, to detire adinittance. 
him word as often, that I was buſy; and 
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rative, which, though greatly fatigued, 
I had begun at St. Alban's) and in one 


to my ſiſter, to apprize the family (whe-. 


ther they were ſolicitous about it or not) 


that I was well; and to beg that my 


cloaths, ſome particular books, and the 
fifty guineas I had left in my eſcritoire, 
might be fent me. | 

He aſked, if 1 had conſidered whither 
to have them directed ? 

Indeed, not I, I told him: I was a 
ſtranger to— 8 
So was he, he interrupted me; but it 
ſtruck him by chance. 

Wicked ſtory- teller! 

« But,* added he, I will tell you, 
Madam, how it ſhall be managed If 
! vou don't chuſe to go to London, it is, 
© nevertheleſs, beſt, that your relations 
£ ſhould think you there; for then they 
© will abſolutely deſpair of finding you. 
If you write, be pleaſed to direct, to 
© be left for you, at Mr. Olgood's, near 
Soho Square. Mr, Oſgoud is a man 
© of reputation: and this will effectually 
© amuſe them.“ 

Amuſe them, my dear !—Amuſe whom ? 
My father !—my uncles!—But it muſt 
be _ — All his expedients ready, you 
be -— 

I had no objection to this: and I have 
written accordingly. But what anſwer 
I ſhall have, or whether any, that is what 
gives me no {mall anxiety. 

This, however, is one conſolation, 
that if I have an anſwer, and although 
my brother ſhould be the.writer, it can- 

not be more ſevere than the treatment ! 
have of late received from him and my 
liter. 
Mr. Lovelace ſtaid out about an hour 
and half; and then came in; impatient- 
ly ſending up to. me no leis than four 
But 1 ſent 


at laſt, that 1 fhould be ſo till dinner 
were ready, He then haſtened that, as 
I heard him now-and-then, with a hearty 
curſe upon the cook and waiters. 

This is another of his imperfections. 
I ventured afterwards to check him tor 
his free words, as we ſat at dinner. 

Having heard him ſwear at his fervant, 
when below, w hom, nevertheleſs, he 
owns to be a good one; It is a fad life, 
ſaid I, theſe innkeepers live, Mr. Love- 

n | 
Neo; pretty well, I believe—But why, 
Madam, think you, that fellows, who 
v eat and drink at other mens colt; or 
they are ſorry innkeepers, ſhould be en- 
© titled to pity ?? 

« Becaule of the ſoldiers they are oblig- 


— — 
ed to quarter; who are generally, 1 
© believe, wretched profligates.—Bleſs 
© me! {aid I, how 1 of them 
© ſwear and curſe, juſt now, at a modeſt 
* meek man, as I judge by his low voice, 
* and gentle auſwers!— Well do they 
make it a proverb—Like a trooper Þ 

_. He bit his lip; aroſe ; turned upon his 
heel; ſtept to the glaſs; and looking 
confidently abaſhed, it I may ſo ſay, Aye, 
Madam,“ faid he, © theſe troopers are 
© {ad ſwearing fellows. I think their of. 
© hieers ſhould chaſtiſe them for it.” 

am ſure they deſerve chaſtiſement, 

replied 1: for {wearing is a moſt un. 
©mazly vice, and curſing as poor and low 
a one; ſince they proclaim the profli. 
* gate's want of power, and his wicked. 
* neſs at the ſame time; for could ſuch 
© a one prnſh as he ſpeaks, he would be 
a fiend !* | : 

_ © Charmingly obſerved, by my foul, 
Madam !—The next trooper J hear 


ſwear and curſe, I'll tell him what an 


* -unmanty, and what a poor wretch he is. 

Mrs. Greme came to pay her duty to 
me, as Mr. Lovelace called it ; and was 
very urgent with me to go to her lord's 
houſe; letting me know what handſome 
things ſhe had heard her lord, and his 
two nieces, and all the family, ſay ot 
me; and what wifhes for ſeveral months 
paſt they had put up for the honour ſhe 


now hoped would ſoon be done them all. 


This gave me ſome ſatisfaction, as it 
confirmed trom the month of a very good 
fort of woman all that Mr. Lovelace had 
told me. 

Upon enquiry about a private lodging, 
the recommended me to a fifter-in-law 
of hers. eight miles from thence—Where 
I new am. And what pleaſed me the 
better, was, that Mr. Lovelace (of whon 
I could ſee the was infinitely obſervant) 
obliged her, of his own motion, to ac- 
company me in the chaiſe ; himfelf rid- 
ing on horſeback, with his two ſervants, 
and one of Lord M.'s. And here ve 
arrived about four o'clock. 

But, as I told yon, in my former, the 
lodgings are inconvenient. Mr. Love- 
lace indeed found great fault with them: 
and told Mrs. Greme (who had ſaid, 
that they were not worthy of us) that 
they came not up even to her account ol 
them. As the houfe was a mile from 4 
town, it was not proper for. him, he 
faid, to be ſo far diftant from me, ell 
any-thing ſhould happen: and yet the 


apartments were not feparate and diſtinct 


enough for me to like them, he was ſure. 
This muſt be agreeable enough from 

him, you will believe, 
Mrs. 


„ „ 


| Mrs. Greme and 1 had a good deal of 
talk in the chaiſe about him: ſhe was 
very eaſy and free in her anſwers to all 
1 atked ; and has, I find, a very ſerious 
turn. 

L led her on to ſay to the following 
effect; ſome part of it not unlike what 


Lord M.'s difmiſſed bailiff had ſaid be- 


fore; by which 1 find that all the ſer- 
vants have a like opinion of him. 

That Mr. Lovelich was a generous 
man; that it waz hard to ſay, whether 
the ſervants of her lord's family loved 


or feared him moſt ; that her lord had a. 


very great affection for him; that his 
two noble aunts were not leſs fond of 
him ; that his couſins Montague were 
a5 good-natured young ladies as ever 
lived; that Lord M. and Lady Sarah and 
Lady Betty had propoſed ſeveral ladies 
to him, before he made his addreſſes to 
me, and even ſince, defpairing to move 
me and my friends in his favour—But 
that he had no thoughts of marrying at 
all, ſhe had heard him ſay, if it were 
not to me; that as well her lord as the 


two ladies his ſiſters were a good deal 


concerned at the ill-uſage he received 
from my family ; but admired my cha- 
racter, and wiſhed to have him married 
to me (although I were not to have a 
ſhilling) in preference to any other per- 
fon, from the opinion that they had of 
the influence 1 ſhould have over him. 
That, to be ſure, Mr. Lovelace was a 
wild gentleman ; but wildneſs was a diſ- 
temper which would cure itfelf. That 
her lord delighted in his company, when- 
ever he could get it: but that they often 
fell out; and his lordſhip was always 
forced to ſubmit—Indeed, was half-atraid 
of him, ſhe believed; for Mr. Lovelace 
would do as he pleafed. She mingled a 
thouſand pities often, that he acted not 
up to the talents lent him—Yer would 
have it, that he had fine qualities to found 
a reformation upon; and, when the hap. 
py day came, would make amends for 
all: and of this all his friends were fo 
alured, that they wiſhed for nothing ſo 
earneſtly, as for his marriage. 

Ths, indiſterent as it is, is better than 
my brother ſays of him. | 

The people of the houſe here are very 
honeft-looking induſtrious folks: Mrs. 
Sorlings is the gentlewoman's name. 
The farm ſeems well-ſtocked and thriv- 
ing. She is a widow; has two ſons, 


men grown, who vie with each other 


which ſhall take the moſt pains in pro- 
moting the common good; and they are 
both of them, I already ſee, more re 
!pectful to two modeſt young women 


4 
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their ſiſtets, than my brother was to his 
ſiſter. | 

I believe I muſt ſftayheretonger than 
at firſt I thought I ſhould, 


I ought to have mentioned, that, be- 


fore I ſet out for this place, I received 
your kind letter. Every thing is kind 
from ſo dear a friend. 


I own, that after 1 had told you of 


my abſolute determination not to go 
away with him, you might well be ſur- 
prized at your firſt hearing that I was 
actually gone. The Lord bleſs me, my 
dear, I myſelf, at times, can hardly be- 
lieve it is I, that have been led to take 
ſo ſtrange a ſtep. 

I lrave not the better opinion of Mr. 
Lovelace for his extravagant volubility. 
He is too full of profeſſions. He ſays 
too many fine things of me, and to me. 
True reſpect, true value, I think, lies 
not in words; words cannot expreſs it: 
the ſilent awe, the humble, the doubting 
eye, and even the helitating voice, bet- 
ter ſhew it by much, than, as our belov 
ed Shakeſpeare ſays— | 


| The rattling tongue 
Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence.? 


The man indeed at times is all up 
the extatick ; one of his phraſes. But, 
to my ſhame and confuſion, I muſt ſay, 
that I know too well to what to attribute 
his tranſports. In one word, it is to his 
triumph, my dear. And, to impute it to 
that perhaps equally expoſes my vanity, 
and condemns my folly. 

We have been alarmed with notions 
of a purſuit, founded upon a letter from 
his inteiligencer. - 

How do difterent circumſtanceseither 
ſanctiſy or condemn the ſame action 
W hat care ought we to take not to con- 
found the diſtinctions of right or wrong, 
when /{-// comes in the queſtion II con- 
demned in Mr. Lovelace the corruptin 
of a ſervant of my father's; and now 
am glad to give a kind of indirect appro- 
bation of that fault, by enquiring of him 
what he hears, by tnat or any other way, 
of the manner in which my relations took 
my flight. A preconcerted, forward, 
and artful flight, it muſt undoubtedly 
appear to the n. 
to think of! Yet %., as | ain fituated, 
can I put them right ? 

Moſt heavily, he ſays, they take it; 


but ſhew not ſo mach'grief as rage. And 


he can hardy have patience to hear of 
the virulence and menaces of my brother 
againſt himſelf. Then a merit is made 
to me of his forbearance. 
What 2 ſatisfaction am I robbed of, 
Mm 2 my 


How grievous is that - 
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my deareſt friend, when I reffect upon 
my inconſiderateneſs! O that I had it 
ſtill in my power to ſay I /»fered wrong, 
rather than did wrong! That others 
were more wanting in their kindneſs to 


me than I in duty (where duty is owing) 


to them. 
Fie . me! for meeting the ſeducer ! 
—Let all end as happily as it now may, 


I have laid up for myſelf remorſe for my 


life. 

What ſtil] more concerns me is, that 
every time | ſee this man, I am ſtill at a 
reater loſs than before what to make of 
ag I watch every turn of his counte- 
nance? and I think I fee very deep lines 
in it. He looks with more meaning, I 
verily think, than he uſed to look; yet 
not more ſerious ; not leſs gay—1 don't 
know how he looks - But with more con- 
fidence a great deal than formerly; and 

yet he never wanted that. 

But here is the thing; I behold him 
with fear now, as conſcious of the power 
my indiſcretion-has given him over me. 
And well may ke leok more elate, when 
he ſees me deprived of all the ſelf-ſup- 
poſed ſignificance, which adorns and ex- 
alts a perſom who has been accuſtomed 
to reſpect; and who now, by a conſcious 
znferiority, allows herſelf to be overcome, 
and in a ſtate of eb{rgation, as I may ſay, 
to a man who from a humble ſuitor to 


her for her favour, aſſumes the conſe- 


uence and airs of a protector. 
I ſhall ſend this, as my former, by a 
poor man, who travels every day with 
dlary matters. He will leave it at 
Mrs. Knolly's, as you dirett. 
If you hear any-thing of my father 


-and mother, and of their health, and 


how my friends were affected by my un- 
happy ſtep, pray be ſo good as to write 
me a few lines by the meſſenger, if his 
waiting for.them can be known to you. 
I am atraid to aſk you, whether, upon 
reading that part of my narrative alrea- 
dy in your hands, you think any fort of 
extenuation lies for your unhappy 
CLaR1t5sSa HARLOWE. 


LETTER III. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN r- 
roku, ESQ. 


TUBRSDAY. WIESDYN. APRIL 11, 19. 

OU claim my promiſe, that 1 will 

be as — as poſſible, in all 

that paſſes between me and my goddeſs. 
Indeed, I never had a more illuſtrious 
ſubject to exerciſe my pen upon. And, 
moreover, 1 ve ace; for by her 
good will, my acceſs would be as diffi- 


— 


cult to her, as that of the humbleſt fave 
to an eaſtern monarch. Nothing, then, 
but inclination to write can be wanting: 
and ſince our friendſhip, and youroblig. 
ing attendance upon me at the White 
Hart, will not excuſe that, 1 will en. 
deavour to keep my word, 

I parted with thee and thy brethren, 
with a full reſolution, thou knoweſt, to 
rejoin ye, if ſhe once again diſappointed 
me, 1n order to go together (attended 
by our ſervants, for ſhew-ſake) to the 
gloomy father; and demand audience 
of the tyrant .upon the freedoms taken 
with my caracter. In ſhort, to have tried 
by fair means, if fair would do, to make 
him change his reſolutions ; and treat 
his charming daughter with leſs inhu. 
manity, and me with more civility, 

I told thee my reaſons for not going 
in ſearch of a letter of countermand, 1 
was right; for it I had, I ſhould have 
found ſuch a one; and had I received it, 
ſhe would not have met me. Did the 
think, that after I had been more than 
oH ce diſappointed, I would not keep her 
to her promiſe ; that I would not bold 
her to it, when I had got her in ſo 
deeply ? 

The moment I heard the door unbolt, 
I was ſure of her. That motion made 
my heart bound to my throat. But when 
that was followed with the preſence of 
my charmer, flaſhing upon me all at 
once in a flood of brightneſs, ſweetly 
dreſſed, though all unprepared for a 
journey, I trod air, and hardly thought 
myſelf a mortal, 

Thou ſhalt judge of her dreſs, as, at 
the moment 1 firſt beheld her, ſhe ap- 
peared to me, and as, upon a nearer ob- 
ſervation, ſhe really was. I am a cri. 
tick, thou knoweſt, in womens dreſſes. 


Many a one I have taught to dreſs, and 


helped to undreſs. But there is ſuch a 
native elegance in this lady, that ſhe ſur- 
paſſes all that I could imagine ſurpaſſing. 
But then her perſon adorns what ſhe 
wears, more than dreſs can adorn her; 
and that's her excellence. 

Expect therefore a faint ſketch of her 
admirable perſon with her dreſs. 

Her wax-like fleſh (for after all, fleſh 
and blood I think ſhe is) by it's delicacy 
and firmneſs, anſwers for the ſoundneſs 
of her health. Thou haſt often heard 
me launch out in praiſe of her complexi- 
on. I never in my life beheld a ſkin ſo 
iluftrioufly fair. The lily and the driven 
ſnow it is nonſenſe to talk of: her lawn 
and her laces one might indeed compare 
to theſe ; but what a whited wall would 
a woman appear to be, who had a com- 
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plexion which would juſtify ſuch unna- 
tural compariſons ? But this lady is all 
glowing, all charming fleſh and blood : 
yet ſo clear, that every meandring vein 
is to be ſeen in all the lovely parts of 
her which cuſtom permits to be viſible, 

Thou haſt heard me alſo deſcribe the 
wavy ringlets of her ſhining hair need- 
ing neither art nor powder ; of itſelf an 
ornament, defying all other ornaments; 
wantoning in and about a neck that is 
beautiful beyond deſcription. 

Her head-dreſs was a Bruſſels-lace 
mob, peculiarly adapted to the charming 
air and turn of her features. A ſky- 
blue ribband illuſtrated that. But al- 
though the weather was ſomewhat ſharp, 
ſhe had not on either hat or hood ; for, 
beſides that ſhe loves to uſe herſelf har- 
dily, (by which means and by a temper- 
ance truly exemplary, ſhe is allowed to 
have given high health and vigour to an 
originally tender conſtitution) ſhe ſeems 
to have intended to ſhew me, that ſhe 


was determined not to ſtand to her ap- 


pointment. O Jack! that ſuch a ſweet 
girl ſhould be a rogue | a 
Her morning gown was a pale prim- 
roſe-coloured paduaſoy : the cufts and 
robings curioufly embroidered by the 
fingers of this ever-charming Arachne, 
in a running pattern of violets and their 
leaves; the light in the flowers filver ; 
gold in the leaves. A pair of diamond 
ſnaps in her ears. A white handker- 
chief wrought by the ſame inimitable 
fingers concealed—O Belford ! what ſtill 
more inimitable beauties did it not con- 


cal! - And I ſaw, all the way we rode, 


the bounding heart (by it's throbbing 
motions I ſaw it!) dancing beneath the 


charming umbrage. 


Her ruffles were the ſame as her mob. 
Her apron a flowered lawn. Her coat 
white ſattin, quilted : blue ſattin her 
ſhoes, braided with the ſame colour, 
without lace; for what need has the 
prettieſt foot in the world of ornament ? 
neat buckles in them: and on her charm- 
ing arms a pair of black velvet glove- 
like muffs of her own invention; for ſhe 
makes and gives faſhions as ſhe pleaſes. 
—Her hands velvet of themſelves, thus 
uncovered the freer to be graſped by 
thule of her adorer. ; 

| have told thee what were my tranſ- 
ports, when the undrawn bolt preſented 
to me my long-expected goddeſs. —Her 
emotions were more ſweetly feminine, 
after the firſt moments; for then the fire 
of her ſtarry eyes began to link into a leſs 
dazzling languor. She trembled : nor 
knew the how to ſupport the agitations 


— 


| I had with woman. 


of a heart ſhe had never found ſo ungo- 
vernable. She was even fainting, wheg 
1 claſped her in my ſupporting arms. 
What a precious moment that ! How 
near, how ſweetly near, the throbbing 
partners! | 

By her dreſs, I ſaw, as I obſerved be. 
fore, how unprepared ſhe was for a jour- 
ney ; and not doubting her, intention 
once more to diſappoint me, 1 would 
have drawn her after me. Then began 
a contention the moſt vehement that ever 
It would pain thy 
friendly heart to be told the infinite trou- 
ble I had with her. 1 begged, I prayed, 


prayed her to anſwer her own appoint- 
ment: and had I not happily provided 
for ſuch a ſtruggle, knowing whom I 
had to deal with, I had certainly failed 
in my deſign; and as certainly would 
have accompanied her in, without thee 
and thy brethren :- and who knows what 
"_ have been the conſequence ? 

ut my honeſt agent anſwering my 
ſignal, though not quite ſo ſoon as I expected, 
in the manner thou knoweſt I had pre- 
ſcribed, * They-are coming! They are 


* ture,” cried I, drawing my ſword with 
a flouriſh, as if 1 would have flain half 
an hundred of the ſuppoſed intruders; 
and, ſeizing her trembling hands, I drew 
her after me fo ſwifily, that my feet, 
winged by love, could hardly keep pace 
with ker feet, agitated by fear.—And fo 
I became her emperor. £ 
I'll tell thee all, when I fee thee : and 
thov ſhalt then judge of my difficulties, 
and of her perverſeneſs. And thou wilt 
rejoice with me at my conqueſt over 
ſuch a watchful and open-eyed chai mer. 
But ſeeſt thou not now (as I think I 
do) the wind-outſtripping fair-one fly- 
ing from her love to her love ?—ls there 
not ſuch a game ?—Nay, flying from 
friends ſhe was reſolved not to abandon, 
to the man ſhe was determined not to go 
off with! Tie ſex | The ſex ! all over |/— 
Charming contradiction | — Hah, hah, 
hah, hah!—1 muſt here—I muſt here, 
lay down my pen, to hold my ſides; for 
I muſt have my laugh out now the tit is 
upon me. 


I BELIEVE—T believe—Hah, hah, 
hah! 1 believe, Jack, my dogs conclude 
me mad: for here has one of them popt 


I had with me. The whorſon caught 
the laugh, as he went aut.— Hah, hah, 
hah!—Aan inpudent dog -O Jack, knew. 


| eſt thou my conceit, and were but % 
| laug 


on my knees; yet in vain, I begged and 


coming! Fly, fly, my beloved crea. . 


Was 


in, as if to ſee what ailed me; or whom © 
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laugh joined to mine, I believe it would | 


hold me for an hour longer. | 
But, O my beſt beloved fair one, re- 
ow not thou at the arts by which thou 
uſpecteſt thy fruitleſs vigilance has been 
over-watched.— Take care, that thou 
provokeſt not new ones that may be {till 
more worthy of thee. If once thy em- 
gone decrees thy tall, thou ſhalt greatly 
all. Thou ſhalt have cauſe, if that 
come to paſs, which may come to paſs, 
(tor why wouldit thou put off marriage 
to ſo long a day, as till thou hadtt rea- 
ſon to be convinced of my reformation, 
deareſt?) thou ſhalt have cauſe, never 


fear, to fit down more difſatishcd with. 


the ſtars, than with thyſelf. And come 
the worſt to the worſt, glorious terms 
will-1 give thee. Thy garriſon, with 
General Prudence at the head, and Go- 
vernor Watchfulneſs bringing up the rear, 
ſhall be allowed to march out with all 
the honours due to ſo brave a reſiſtance. 
And all thy ſex, and all mine, that hear 


of my ſtratagems, and of thy conduct, 


fhall acknowledge the fortrets as nobly 
won, as defended. 
+ © Thou wilt not dare,” meihinks I hear 


thee ſay, to attempt to reduce ſuch -a | 


«* goddels as this to a ſtandard unworthy 
© of her excellences. 
Lovelace, that thou ſhouldſt intend ro 
© break through oaths and proteſtations 
* fo ſolemn.” 

That 1 did not intend it, is certain. 
That I do intend it, I cannot (my heart, 
my reverence for her, will not let me) 
Tay. But knoweſt thou not my averſion 
to the ſtate of ſhackles ?—And is ſhe not 
IN MY POWER? | 


And wilt thou, Lovelace, abuſe that 


© power M hich— 

Which what, Belford ?—Which 1 ob- 
tained not by her own conſent, but agaznft 
I. | 

© But which thou never hadſt obtain- 
«ed, had ſhe not eſteemed thee above 
© all men.“ 

And which I had never taken ſo much 
pains to obtain, had I not loved her 
So far upon a par, 
Jack! and if thou pleadeſt honour, ought 
not honour to be mutual? If mutual, 
does it not imply mutual truft, mutual 
confidence? And what have I had of 
that from her to boaſt of !—Thou know - 
eſt the whole progreſs of our warfare : 
for a warfare it has truly been; and tar, 
very far, from an amorous war fare too. 
Doubts, miſtruſts, upbraidings, on her 
part: humiliations the moſt abject on 
mine. Obliged to aſſume ſuch airs of 


I 


- xeformation, that every varlet ot ye has | 


It is impoſſible, ; 


| 


— 
been afraid I ſhould reelaim in good ear. 
neſt, And haſt thou not thyſelf fre. 
quently obſerved to me, how aukward. 
ly I returned to my uſual gaiety, after 
I had been within a mile of her father“ 
garden-wall, although I had not ſeen 
her ? | 

Does ſhe not deſerve to pay for al! 
this? - To make an honeſt fellow look 
like an hypocrite ; what a vile thing is 
that! 

Then thou knoweſt what a ale little 
rogue ſhe has been. How little conſci. 
ence ſhe has made of diſappointing me, 
Haſt thou not been a witneſs of my ray. 
ings, on this ſcore : Have I not, in the 
height of them, vowed revenge upon 
the faithleſs charmer ?—And, if I mf 
be for{worn, whether I anſwer her ex. 
pectations, or follow my own inclina- 
tions; and it the option be in my own 
power; can I heſitate a moment which 
to chuſe? A 

Then, I fancy by her circumſpection, 
and her continual grief, that fhe er. 
pefts ſome miſchief from me. I don't 
care to diſappoint any-body I have z 
value for. | 

But O the noble, the exalted crea- 
ture! Who can avoid helitating when 
he thinks of an offence againſt her? Who 
can but pity— 

Yet, on the o her hand, fo loth at 
laſt to venture, though threatened to be 
forced into the nuptial tetters with a 
man, whom, to look upon as a rival, is 
to diſgrace myſelf !—So ſuilen, now ſhe 
has ventured !—What title has ſhe to 
pity; and to a pity which her pride 
would make her diſclaim ? 

But I reſolve not any way. I will ſee 
how ker will works; and how my will 
leads me on. I will give the comba- 
tants fair play, and yet, every time ! 
attend her, I find that ſhe is leſs in my 
power; 1 more in her's. 

Yet, a fooliſh little rogue! to forbid 
me to think of marriage till I am a re- 
formed man! Til the implacables c 
her family change their natures, and 
become placable | 

It is true, when ſhe was for making 
thoſe conditions, the did not think, that 
without any, ſhe ſhould be cheated ay 


berſelſ; for lo the dear foul, as I maytell . 


thee in it's place, phraſes it. 
How it twells my pride, to have been 


able to outwit fuch a vigilant charmer ! 


I am taller by half a vard in my imagi- 
nation than I was. I lock down upon 
every-body now. Laſt hight I was ſtill 
more extravagant. I took off my hat, 
as I walked, to ſte if the lace were not 

| ſcorched, 
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ſcorched, ſuppoſing it had bruſhed down | 
a ſtar; and, before I put it on again, in 
mere wantonneſs, and heart's eaſe, I 
was for buffeting the moon. 

In ſhort, my whole ſout is joy. When 
go to bed I laugh myſelf aſleep : and I 
awake either laughing or finging—Yet 
nothing nearly in view, neither—For 
why : Lan not yet reformed enough. 

told thee at the time, if thou re- 
membreſt, how capable this reſtriction 
was of being turned upon the over- ſcru- 
pulous dear creature, could I] once get 
her out of her father's houſe ; and were! 
diſpoſed to puniſh her for her tanily's 
faults, and for the infinite trouble ſhe 
herſelf had given. me. Little thinks ſhe, 
that I have kept an account of both and 
that, when my heart is ſoft, and all her 
own, I can but turn to my memoranda, 
and harden myſelf at once. 

O my charmer, look tv itt Abate of 
thy haughty airs! Valug not thyſelf 
upon thy ſincerity, if thou art inditfe- 
rent to me! I will not bear it now. Art 


thou not in my POWER ?—Nor, if thou, 


loveſt me, think, that the female affec- 
tation of denying thy love, will avail 
thee now, with a heart ſo proud and fo 
jealous as mine ?—Remember, more- 
over, that all thy family-tins are upon 
thy head | 

But, ah! Jack, when I fee my angel, 
when Jam admitted to the preſence of 
this radiant beauty, what will become of 
all this vapouring ? : 

Büt, be my end what it may, I am 
' obliged, by thy penetration, tair-one, to 
proceed by the ſap. Farr and ſoftly. A 

wife at any time! Marriage will be always 
in my power. 

When put to the univerſity, the ſame 
courſe of initial ſtudies will qualify the 
yonker for the one line or for the other. 
The genius ouglit to point out the future 
lawyer, divine, or phyſician |—So the 
fame cautious conduct, with ſuch a vigi-. 
lance, will do either for the ue, or tor 
the zo-wite. When I reform, I'll marry. 
'Tis time enough for the one, the lady 
muſt ſay—Por the other, lay 11 

But how I ramble !—This it is to be 
in ſuch a ſituation, that I know not what 
to reſolve upon. 

I'll tell thee my inclinings, as I proceed. 
The pro's and the con's I'll tell thee: but 
being got too far from the track I ſet 
out ia, T wili cloſe here. I may how- 
ever write every day ſomething, and 
lend it as opportunity offers. - 
Regardleſs, nevertheleſs, I ſhall be 
in all I write, of connexion, accuracy, 


or of any thing but of my own imperial 
will and pleaſure. 


LETTER. IV; 


Miss HOWE, TO Miss CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, APRIL 12. 

Have your narrative, mv dear. You 

are the ſame noble creature you ever 
were. Above diſguiſe, above art, above 
attempting to extenuate a failing. 

The only family in the world, yours, 
ſurely, that could have driven fuch a 
daughter upon ſuch extremities. 

But you muſt not be ſo very much too 
good for them, and for the caſe. 

You lay the blame ſo properly and fo 
unſparingly upon your meeting him, that 
nothing can be added to that ſubject by 


your worſt enemies, were they to ſce 


what you have written, : 
I am not ſurprized, now I have read 
your narrative, that ſo bold and fo con- 


triving a man—I am forced to break 
off —— | 


You ſtood it out much better and 


longer—tlere again comes my buſtling, 


jealous mother! 


Dox'T be ſo angry at yourſelf. Did 
you not do for the beſt at the time? As 
to your firſt fault, the anſwering his letters; 
it was always incumbent upon you to 
allume the guardianſhip of ſuch a family, 
when the bravo of it had run riot as he 
did, and bronght himſelf into danger. 

Except your mother, who has no will 


of her own, have any of them common 


ſenſe ? 1 
Forgive me, my dear Here is that 
ſtupid uncle Antony of yours. A prag- 
matical, conceited, politive—He came 
yeſterday, in a tl mockes; and puf. 
ted, and blowed, and ſtumped aboutour 
hall and parlour, while his meſſage was 
carried up. : | 
My mother was dreſſing. Theſe wi- 
dows are as ftarched as the old batche- 
tors. She would not ſee him in a diſ- 
habille for the world — Whet can Jhe 
mean by it ? | «a 
His errand was to ſet her againſt you, 
and to ſhew their determined rage on 


your going away. The iſſue proved too 


evidently that this was the principalend 
of his viſit. ; 

The odd creature defired to ſpeak 
with her alone. 1 am not uſed to ſuch 


exceptions whenever any viſits are made 


to my mother. | 
When ſhe was primmed out, down ſhe 
| came 
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1 liſtened, but could hear nothing diſ- 


| bly my temper, I would have demanded 
admittance. 


turning him out of it. 


| refuſing her a temporary aſylum, till 


of gloomy, Harlowe-like reſervedneſs. 
in my mother; which, upon a few re- 


dence. 


of you ?—PFor, my dear, you have a 


laudable motive—l ſhonld think myſelf 
the unworthieſt of creatures, could I 


ſuch a meritorious one, in her diſtreſs. 
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came to him. They locked themſelves 
in. The two politive heads were put 
together Cloſe together I ſuppoſe; for 


tinctly, though they both ſeemed full of 
their ſubject. 

I had a good mind, once or twice, to 
have made them open the door. Could 
I have been ſure of keeping but tolera- 


But I was afraid, if I had 
obtained it, that I ſhould have forgot it 
was my mother's houſe, and been for 
To come to rave / 
againſt and abnſe my deareſt, deareſt, 
faultleſs friend! and the ravings to be 
encouraged, and perhaps joined in, 
m order to juſtify themſelves ; the one 
for contributing to drive that dear friend 
out of her father's houſe; the other for 


the reconciliation could have been effect. 
ed, which her dutifu] heart was ſet 
upon ; and which it would have become 
the love which my mother had ever pre- 
tended for you, to have mediated for— 
Could I have had patience ! 

The iſſue, as I ſaid, ſhewed what the 
errand was—l1t's firſt appearance, after 
the old fuſty fellow was marched off, 
[ You muft excuſe me, my dear] was in a kind 


ſenting flirts of mine, was followed by 
a rigorous prohibition of correſpon- 


This put us, you may ſuppoſe, upon 
terms not the moſt agreeable. I deſired 
to know, if I were prohibited dreamin 


my fl-eping as well as waking hours. 
I can eaſily allow for your correſpon- 
dence with your wretch at firſt (and yet 
your motions were. excellent) by the 
effect this prohibition has upon me; 
ſince, if poſſible, it has made me love 
you better than before; and I am more 
defirons than ever of correſponding 
with you. - | 
But I have nevertheleſs a much more 


be brought to ſlight a dear friend, and 


I would die firſt—And fo I told my 
mother. And I have deſired her not to 
watch me in my retired hours ; nor to 
inſiſt upon my lying with her conſtantly, 
which ſhe now does more earneffly than 
ever, Twere better, I told her, that 
the Harlowe- Betty were borrowed to be 
fet over me. : 


you, has, unknown to me, interpoſed 
ſo warmly in your favour with my mo. 
ther, that it makes for him no ſmall 
merit with me. 

I cannot, at preſent, write to eve 
ee unleſs I would be in /e de. 

ance. —Teaze, teaze, teaze, for ever! 
The ſame thing, though anſwered fifty 
times over, in every hour to be repeated 
—Lord bleſs me! what a life muſt m 
poor father—But let me remember to 
whom I am writing. | 

If this ever-aCtive, ever- miſchievous 
monkey of a man, this Lovelace, con. 
trived, as you ſuſpect But here comes 
my mother again—* Aye, ſtay a little 
longer, my mamma, if you pleaſe- 
J can but be ſuſpected! I can but be 
© chidden for making you wait; and 
* chidden 1 am ſure to be, whether I do 
* or not, in the way you, my good 
mamma, are Antony'd into.“ 

Bleſs me !—how impatient ſhe is |= 
How ſhe thunders at the door !—* This 
moment, Madam !—How came I to 
"© double-lock myſelf in! — What have 
© I done with the key! Deuce take the 
© key !—Dear Madam! You flutter one 
* fol? 


You may believe, my dear, that I 
took care of my papers before I opened 
the door. We have had a charming dia- 
logue—She flung from me in a paſſion. 

So—what's now to be done ?—Sent 
for down in a very peremptory manner, 
I aſſure you. What an incoherent let- 
ter will you have, when I can get it to 
you! But now I know where to ſend it, 
Mr. Hickman ſhall find me a meſſenger. 
Yet, if he be detected, poor ſoul, he 
will be Harlowed-off, as. well. as his meek 
miſtreſs. Ee 

THURSDAY, APRIL 1g. 

I nave this moment your continua- 
tion-letter. And am favoured, at pre- 
{ent, with the abtence of my Argus- 
eyed mother. ! 

Dear creature iI can account for all 
your difficulties. A young lady of your 
delicacy |—And with fuch a man!—1 
muſt be brief. | 

The man's a fool, my dear, will all 
his pride, and with all his complaiſance, 
and affected regards to your injunctions. Yet 
his ready inventions - | 

Sometimes I think you ſhould go to 
Lady Betty's—I know not what to ad- 
viſe you to do.—l ould, if you were 
not Gi intent upon — yourſelf 
to your relations. Yet they are impla - 
cable. Vou can have no hopes of them. 


Mr. Hickman, who greatly honours 


Your uncle's errand to my mother may 
: convince - 
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convince you of that; and if you have 
an anfwer to your letter to your ſiſter, 


that will confirm you, I dare ſay. 


You need not to have been afraid of 
aking me, whether, upon reading your 
narrative, I thought any extenuation 


could lie for what vou have done! I have, 


as above, before I had your queſtion, 
told you my mind as to that.—And I 
repeat, that I think, your provocations 
and inducements conſidered, you are free 
from blame: at leaſt, the freeſt that 
ever young creature was who took {ſuch 
a ſtep. 

But you took it not—Y ou were driwen on 
one ſite, and, pothbly, tricſ ed on the other. 
—lf any woman on earth thall be cir- 
cumſtanced as you were, and fhall hold 
out lo long as you did, againſt her per- 
ſecutors on one hand, and her ſeducer 
on the other, I wiil forgive her for all 
the reſt of her conduct, be it What it 
will, 

All your acquaintance, you may ſup- 
poſe, talk of nobody but you. Some 
indeed brivg your admirable character 
for a plea againſt you : but nobody 
does, or can, acquit your father and 
uncles. 

Every-body ſeems apprized of your 
brother's and ſiſter's motives. Your 
flizht is, no doubt, the very thing they 


aimed to drive you to, by the various 


attacks they made upon you ; unhoping 
(as they muſt do all the time) the fſuc- 
ceſs of their ſchemes in Solmes's behalf. 
They knew, that if once you were re- 
ſtored to i1vour, the ſuſpended love of 
your father and uncles, like a river 
breaking down a temporary obſtruction, 
vould return with double force; and 


that then you would expole, and tri- 


umph over all their arts.—And now, I 
hear they enjoy their ſucceſsful malice. 
Your father is all rage and violence, 
He ought, I am fure, to turn his rage 
inward. All your family accuſe you of 
acting with deep art; and are put upon 
luppoling that vou are actually every hour 
exylting over them, with your man, in 
the ſucceſs of it. 
They all pretend now, that your trial 
of Wedneſday was to be the lait. 
Advantage would indeed, my mother 
owns, have been taken of your vield- 
ing, if you had yielded. But had you 
not been to be prevailed upon, they 
would have given up their ſcheme, and 
taken your promiſe for renouncing 
Lovelace—3elieve them who will! 
They own, however, that a miniſter 
was to be preſent—Mr. Solmes was to 
de at hand And your father was pre- 
No. 44. | 


- viouſly to try his authority over you, in 


order to make you ſign the ſettlements 
—All of it a romantick contrivance of 
your wild-headed fooliſh brother, I 
make no doubt. Is it likely that he and 
Bell would have given way to your reſ- 
toration to favour, ſuppoling it in their 
power to hinder it, on any other terms 
than thoſe their hearts had been ſo long 
ſet upon? | : 

How they took your flight, when they 
found it out, may be better ſuppoſed 
than deſcribed. 
Vour aunt Hervey it ſeems was the 
firſt that went down to the Ivy Summer 
Houſe, in order to acquaint you that 
their ſearch was over. Betty followed 
her; and they not finding you there, 
went towards the caſcade, according to 
a hint of yours. 

Returning by the garden-door, they 
met a ſervant [ They don't ſay, it was that 
Foſerh Leman; but it is very lihely that it 
was he] running, as he ſaid, from pur- 
ſuing Mr. Lovelace (a great hedge ſtake 
in his hand, and out ot breath) to alarm 
the family. 

If it were this fellow, and if he were 
employed in the double agency of cheat- 
ing them, and cheating you, what ſhall 
we think of the wretch you are with ?— 
Run away from him, my dear, it ſo— 
No matter to whom—or marry him, if 
you cannot. 

Your aunt and all vour family were 
accordingly alarmed by this fellow 
evidently when too late for purſuit. 
got together; and, when a pefſe, ran to 
the place of interview; and ſome of 
them as far as to the tracks of the cha- 
riot-wheels, without ſtopping. And 
having heard the man's tale upon the 
ſpot, a general lamentation, a mutual 
hþbraiding, and rage, and grief, were 
echoed from the different perſons, ac- 
cording to their ditterent tempers and 
conceptions. And they returned like 
tools as they went. 

Your brother, at firſt, ordered horſes 
and armed men to be got ready for a 
purſuit. Solmes and your uncle Tony 
were to be of the party. But your mo- 
ther and your aunt Hervey diſſuaded 
them from it, for fear of adding evil to 
evil; not dunbting but Lovetace lad 
tuken mcaſures to ſupport hinifelf in 
what he had dane; and eſpecially when 
the ſervant declared, that he ſaw you 
run with him as faſt as you cculd ſer 
foot to the ground; and that there were 
ſeveral armed men on herſcback at a 
(mall diſtance off. 

Mr mother's abſence was owing to 
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her ſuſpicion, that the Knollys's were 
to aſſiſt in our correſpondence. She 
made them a viſit upon it. She does eder 

thing at once, And they have ted, 
that no more letters ſhall be left there, 
without her knowledge. 

But Mr. Hickman has engaged one 
Filmer, a huſbandman in the lane we 
call Finch Lane, near us, to receive 
them. Thither you will be pleaſed to 
direct yours, under cover, to Mr. John 
Suberton; and Mr. Hickman himfelf 
will call for them there; and there ſhall 
leave mine. It goes againſt me too, to 
make him ſo uſeful to me.—He looks 
already ſo proud upon it !—l1 ſhall have 
him [Who knows?] give himſelf airs, 
—He had beſt confider, that the favour 
he has been long aiming at, may put 
him into a very dangerons, a very tick- 
liſh ſituation. He that can oblige, may 
diſoblige—Happy for ſome people not to 
have it in their power to oftend ! 

I will have patience, if I can, for a 
while, to ſee if theſe buſtlings in my 
mother will ſubſide - But upon my word, 
I will not long bear this uſage. 

Sometimes I am ready to think, that 
my mother carries it thus on purpoſe to 
tire me out, and to make me the ſooner 
marry. If I find it to be-1o, and that 
Hickman, in order to make a merit with 
me, is in the low plot, I will never bear 
him in my tight. | 

Plotting wretch, as I doubt your man 
is, I with to Heaven that you were mar- 
ried, that you might brave them all, 
and not be forced to hide yourſelf, and 
be hurried from one inconvement place 
to another, I charge von, omit not to 
tay hold on any handſome opportunity 
that may offer tor that purpolte. 

Here again comes my mother. 


We look mighty glum upon each 
other, I can tell vou. She had not Left 
Marlowe me at this rate--I' won't bear 
it. | 

have a vaſt deal to write, 
not what to wnte firit. 
all. and ready to run over. | 

| am got into a private corner of the 
Zzarden, to be out of her way.—Lord 
_ helptheſe mothers Do they think the 
can prevent adauyhter's writing, or do- 
ing any-thing the has a mind to do, by 
luſpicion, watchfulnels, and teolding ? 
-—They had better place a confidence in 
one by half—A generous mind ſeorns to 
abule a generous confidence. 

You have a nice, a very nice part to 
act with this wretch—Who vet has, I 
think, but one plain path before lum. 1 


I know 


Yet my mind - 


- —— 
pity you But you mult make the beſt 


of the lot you have been forced to draw. 


Yet 1 ſee your difficulties. But if he do 
not offer to abuſe your, confidence, I 
would have you ſeem at leaſt to place 
ſome in him. 

If you think not of marrying ſoon, I 
approve of your reſolution to fix ſome. 
where ont of his reach. And if he know 
not where to find you, ſo much the bet. 
ter. Yet 1 verily believe, they would 
force you back, could they but come at 


you, if they were not afraid of him. 


I think, by all means, you ſhould de. 
mand of both your triiſtees to be put in 
poſſeſſion of vour own eſtate. Mean time 
| have ſixty guineas at your ſervice. 1 
beg you will command them. Before 
they are gone, I'll take care you ſhall 
be further ſupplied. 1 don't think you'll 
have a ſhilling or a ſhilling's worth of 
your own from your relations, unleſs 
you extort it from them. 

As they believe you went away by 
your own conſent, they are, it ſeems, 
equally ſurprized and glad that you have 
left your jewels and money behind you, 
and have contrived for cloaths ſo ill. 
Very little likelihood this ſhews of their 
ahſwering your requeſts. 

Indeed every-one who knows not what 
Ino know, muſt be at a lofs to account 
for your „igt, as they will call it. Ard 
how, my dear, can one report it with' 
any tolerable advantage to you ?— To 
lay, you did not intend it when you met 
him, who will believe it? — to ſay, that 
a perſon of your known ſteadineſs and. 
punctilio was over-perſuaded when you 
gave him the meeting, how will that 
ſound ?—Ta ſay, you were tricked cut of 
yourſelf, and people were to give credit 
to it, how diſreputable! — And while 
unmarried, and yet with him, the man a 
man of fuch a character, what would it 
not lead a cenſuring world to think? 

1 want to fee how you put it in your 
letter for your cloaths. ' R 

As you may depend upon all the little 
ſpiteful things they can ofter, inſtead 
of ſending what you write for, pra. 
accept the ſum 1 tender. What will 
ſeven guineas do?—And I will find 2 
way to ſend you alſo any of my cloaths 
and linen tor preſent ſupply. I beg, my 
dear Clariſſa, that you will not put your 
Anna Howe upon a foot with Lovelace, 
in refuling to accept of my offer. If you 
do not oblige me, I ſhall be apt to think 
that you rather incline to be obliged fo 
um, than to favour me, And if I find 


this, 1 ſhall not know how to reconcile 
it with your delicacy in other reſpon a 
| ra 
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Pray inform me of every-thing that 
paſſes between you and him. My cares 
for you (however needleſs, from your 
own prudence)inake me wiſh you to con- 
tinue to be very minute. It any-thing 
occur that you would tell me of if I were 


preſent, fail not to put it down in writ- 


ing, although, from your natural diffi- 
dence, it ſhould not appear to you alto- 


gether fo worthy of your pen, or of my 


knowing, A ſtander-by may fee more 
of the game than one that plays, Great 
conſequences, like great fulks, generally 
owe their greatnels to ſmall cauſes, and 
little incidents. | 

Upon the whole, I do not now think 
it is in your power to difmiſs him when 
you pleaſe. I apprized you be fore-hand, 
that it would not. 1 repeat therefore, 
that were I you, I would at leaſt feem to 
place ſome confidence in him. So long 
as he is decent, you may. Very vitibly 
obſervable, to ſich delicacy as yours, 
muſt be that behaviour in him, which 
will make him unworthy of ſome confi- 
dence. 

Your relations, according to what old 
Antony ſays to my mother, and ſhe to me, 
(by way of threatening, that you will 
not gain your ſupfpsled ends upon them 
by vour flight) ſeem to expect that you 
will throw yourſelf into Lady Betty's 
protection; and that the will offer to 
mediate for you: and they vow, that 
they will never hearken to any terms of 
accommodation that ſhalt come ſrom 
that quarter, They might ſpeak aut, 
and ſay, from any quarter; for I dare 
aver, that your brother and lifter will 


not let them cool—At leaſt, till their 


uncles have made ſuch diſpolitions, and 
perhaps your father too, as they wauld 
have them make. 

As this letter will apprize you of an 
alteration in the place to which you muſt 
direct your next, I ſend it by a friend 
of Mr. Hickman, who may be depended 
upon. He has bulineſs in the neigh-. 
bourhood of Mrs. Sorlings; and he 
knows her. He will return to Mr. 
Hickman this night ; and bring back 
any letter you ſhall have to ſend, or can 
vet ready, It is moonlight. He'll not 
wind waiting for you. I chuſe not to 
lend by any of Mr. Hickman's ſervants 
—at preſent, however. Every hour 1s 
now, or may be, important; and may 
wake an alteration in your reſolutions 


neceſſary, 


I hear at this inſtant, my mother call- 
ing about her, and putting every-body 
nta motion. She will ſoon, I ſuppoſe, 


| 


„ 


| 


make me and my employment the ſub- 
jects of her enquiry. - 
Adien, my dear. May Heaven pre- 
ſerve you, and reſtore you with honour 
as unſullied as your mind to your evere 

¶ Fectionate | 
ANNA HOWE, 


EX VF, 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO iss 
HOWE. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13. 

Am innnitely concerned, my ever- 

dear and ever kind friend, that I am 
the ſad occaſion of the diſpleaſure be- 
tween your mother and you. - How 
many perſons have I made unhappy ! 
Had 1 not to conſole mylelt, that my 
error is not owing to wicked precipitati- 
on, I ſhould be the moſt miſerable of all 
creatures. As it is, Il am enough puniſh- 
ed in the character. more valu- 
able to me than my lite ; and in the cruel 
doubts and perplexities which, conflicting 
with my hopes, and each getting the 
victory by turns, harrow up my ſoul 
between them. 

I think, however, that you ſhould 
obey your mother, and decline a correſ- 
pondence with me; at leaſt for the pre- 
ſent. Take care how you fall into my 
error; tar that begun with carrying on 4 
prohibited correſpondence; a correſpon- 
dence which 1 thought it in my power 
to diſcontinue at pleaſure, My talent 
is ſcribbling; and 1 the readier tell into 
this freedom, as I tound delight in 
writing; having motives too, which I 
thonght laudable ; and, at one time, the 
permiſſion of all my friends; to write 
to him. 


Yet as to this correſpondence, what 


hurt could ariſe trom it, if your mother 


could be prevailed upon to permit it to 


be continued So much prudence and 
diſcretion as you have; and you, in 
writing to me, laying under no tempta- 
tivn of following, fo bad an example, as 
I have ſet—My letters too occalionally 
filled with felf-accufation, | | 
thank you, my dear, moſt cordially 
I thank you, for your kind offers. You 


may be aſſured, that Iwill ſooner be be- 


holden to you, than to any-body living. 
To Mr. Lovelace the laſt. Do not there- 
fore think, that by declining your fa- 
vours, I have an intention to lay myſelt 
under obligation to him. 

I am willing to hope (notwithſtanding 


what you write) that my friends will ſend - 


me my little money, together with my 
Nn 2 cloaths 
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cloaths. They are to conſiderate, 
ſome of them, at leaſt, to permit that 1 
ſhould be put to ſuch %% difficulties. 
Perhaps, they will not be in haſte to 
oblige me. But if not, I cannot yet 
want. I believe you think, I muſt not 
diſpute with Mr. Lovelace the expences 
of the road and lodgings, till [ can get 
a fixed abode. But I hope ſoon to put 
an end even to thole ſort ot cbligations. 

Small hopes indeed ofa reconciliation 
from your account of my uncle's viſit to 
your mother, in order to {et her againſt 
an almoſt-iriendlefs creature when once 
he loved! But is it not my duty to try for it? 
Ought I-to widen my error by obltinacy 
and re{entment, becauſe of their reſent- 
ment; which mult appear reaſonable to 
them, as they ſuppoſe my flight preme- 
ditated; and as they are made to believe, 
that I am capable of triumphing 122 7e, 


and cover them, with the man they late? 


When I have done all in my power to 
reſtore mylelt to their favour, 1 ſhall 
have the leſs to reproach myſelf with. 

Theſe contiderations make me waver 
about following your advice, in relation 
to marriage ; and the rather, as he is ſo 
full of complaiſance with regard to my 
former conditions, which he calls my 
injunctions. Nor can I now, that my 
friends, as you inform me, have {o fire- 
nuouſly declared againſt accepting of the 
mediation of the ladies of Mr. Lonelace's fa- 
muy, put myſelf into their protection, 
unleſs 1 am relolved to give up all hopes 
of a reconciliation with my own. 

Yet if any happy introduction could be 
thought of to cttect this delirable pur- 
poſe, how ſhall terms be propoſed to my 
father, while this man is with me, or 
near me? On the other hand, fhonld 
they in his abſence get me bach by force, 
(and this, you are of opinion, they would 
attempt to do, but in icar'ot him) how 
will their ſevereſt acts of compulſion be 
juſtified by my flight from them !— 
Meanwhile, to what cenſures, as you re- 
mind me, do I expoſe myſelf, while he 


and 1 are together, and unmarried !— | 


Yet {Can I with patience atk the queſ- 
tion | 7s it in my power F—O, my dear 
Miſs Howe! Andam I fo reduced, as 
that, to ſave the poor remains of my re- 

utation in the world's eve, I muſt warck 
the gracious motion from this man's lips! 

Were my coulin Morden in England, 
all might ſtill perhaps be determined 
hauppily- f a 

It no other mediation than his can be 
procured to {et on foot the withed-tor 
reconciliation, and it my fituation with 
Mr. Lovelace alter not in the interim, I 


7 — 
muſt endeavour to keep mylelf in a ſtate 
of independence. till he arrive, that 1 
be at liberty to govern myſclf by his ad- 
vice and direction, 

I will acquaint you, as you defire, with 
all that paſſes between Mr. Lovelace and 
ne. Hitherto I have not diſcovered any. 
thing, in his behaviour that is very excep. 
tionable. Yet I cannot ſay, that I think 
the reſpect he ſhews me, an eaſy, unre. 
ſirained, and natural reſpect, alth. ugh 
can hardly tell where the fault is. 

But he has doubtleſs an arrogant and 
encroaching ſpirit. 
as his education, and other advantages, 
might have made one expect him to be. 
He feems, in ſhort, to be one, who has al. 
ways had too much of his own will to ſtudy 
to accomodate himſelf to that of others. 

As to the placing of ſome confidence 
in him, I ſhall be as ready to take your 
advice in this particular, as in all others, 

und as he will be to deterve it, But tricked 
away as I was by him, not only again 
my jud ment, but my inclination, can he, or 
any-boay, expect, that I ſhould imme- 
diately trest him with eomplatiance, as 
it Il acknowledged obligation to him for 
carrying me avay?—it 1 did, wuſt he 
not either think me a vile d-flembler 
before he gained that point, or after- 
wWargas P 

Indeed, indeed, my dear, I could tear 


(as to the probability that the dreaded 
Wedneſday was more dreaded than it 
needed to be) to think, that 1 ſhould 
be tlus tricked by this man; and that, 
in all hkelthood, through his vile agent 
Joſeph Leman. So pren.editated and 
elaborate a wickedneſs as it muſt be! 
Mult I not, with ſuck a aan, be wanting 
to myſelf, it 1 were not jealous and vi- 
lant i—Yet what a life to live for a ſpt- 
rit /o open, and naturally fo unſuſpictous, 
as mine ? 

I am obliged to Mr. Hickman for the 
alſiſtance he is ſo Kindly ready to give to 
our corre{poncence, He is ſo {tle 
likely to make to himfelf an additional 
merit with the daughter upon it, that ! 
ſhall be very forrv, if he riſque any- 
thing with the mother by it. | 
muſt reſt ſatisfied with whatever I can- 
not heip. 
once ſo precious to me, of obliging ?— 
W hat 1 mean, my dear, is, that 1 ought, 
perhaps, to-expect, that my influences 
over you are weakened by my indiſcre- 
tion. Nevertheleſs, I will not, if I can 
| heip it, defert myſelf, nor give up the pri- 
vilege you ifed, to allow me, of telling 

| you 


Noris he fo polite | 


my hair, on conſidering what you write, - 


I am now in a ſtate of obligation : ſo 


Wnom have I the power, 
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vou what I think of luch parts ot your 
conduct as I may not approve. 

You mult permit me theretore, ſevere 
as your mother is agninſt an undeßgning 
fender, to ſay, that 1 think your liveli— 
nels to her inexcuſable—1lo paſs over, 
fr this time, what neverthelels concerns 
me not a little, the tree treatinent vou 
alinott 1nd:ſcreminately give to my rela- 
nas. | 


If you will not, for your duty's ſake, 


" {bear your -tauntings and impatience, 


let me beſeech yon, that you will for 
my; — Since otherwiſe, your mother 
may apprehend, that my example, like 
4 leaven, is working itſelf into the mind 
of her beloved daughter. And may not 
{ach an apprehenſion give her an irre- 
concileable diſpleaſure againtt me? 

I incloſe the copy of my letter to my 
liter, which you are deiiruus to fee. 


You will obſerve, that although I have 


not demanded-my eſtate in form, and of 
my truſtees, yet that I have hiated at 
l-ave to retire to it, How joytully would 
I keep my word, if they would accept of 
the offer I renew !—lt was not proper, 
believe you will think, on manv ac- 
counts, to own that was carried off 
azain{t my inclination. lam. my dear- 
eit friend, your ever-oblrged and affettlionate 
CI. HAKLOWE. 


LETTER: VL 


TO MISS ARABELLIA HARLOWE, 


[{NCLOSED. TO MISS HOWE IN THE PRE- 
CEDING. | 

ST. ALBAN'S, APR, 11. 

MY DEAR SISTER, 
Have, I confeſs, been guilty of an 
action which carries with it a raſh 
and undutiful appearance. And I thould 
have thought it an inexcuſable one, had 
| been uted with leſs ſeverity than 1 
have been of late; and had I not too 
vreat reaſon to apprehend, that I was to 
be made a ſacrifice to a man I could not 
bear to think of. But what is done, is 
done—Perhaps I could with it had not; 


and that I had truſted to the relenting 


of my dear and honoured parents.— 


Yet this from no other motives, but. 


tre of duty to them. To whom I am 
realy to return (if I may not be per- 
mitted to retire to The Grove} on condi- 
tons which I before oftered to comply 
with, 

Nor ſhall I be in any ſort of dependence 
upon the perſon by whoſe means | have 
taken this truly reludlant ſtep, inconſiſtent 


— 


Vil any reatonable engagement 1 hall 


enter into, if I am not far.her precipita- 
ted. Let me not have it to fay, now at 
this important criſis! that t have a fifter, 
but not a friend in that fitter. My repu- 
tation, dearer to meth:n lite, (whatever 
you may imagine from the ſtep 1 have 
taken) is (uttering. A little lenity will, 
even yet, in a great incaſure, reſtore it, 
and make that pals tor a temporary mil. . 
underiianding only, which otherwiſe 
will be a ſtain as durable as life, upon a 
creature who has already been treated 
with great un ind, to uſe no harſher a 


word. 


For vour own fake therefore, for my 
brother's fake, by whom (I muſt ſay) 
I have been t1us precipitated, and for all 
the fainily's fake, aggravate not my 
tault, if, on recollecting-every thing, 
you think it one; nor by widening the 
unhappy difterence, expoſe a ſiſter for 
ever—Prays your affectionate 

CL. HARLOWE, 


I ſhall take it for a very great favour, 


to have my cloaths directly {ent me, 
together with fifty -guineas, which vou 
will find in my eicritvire; (of which [ 
incloſe the key) as, alſo the divinity 
and mifcellany claſſes of my little li- 
brary; and, if it be thought fit, my 
jewel Directed for me, + To be left, 
« till called for, at Mr. Ofgood's, near 
© Soho Square.“ 


LEXIER VII. 


MR. LOVELACF, TO JOHN BEL» 
FOP.D, ESQ. 


8 MN Lovelace, in continuation of his loft 


letter, (No III.) gives an account to 
has friend (pretty much to the ſame «ffeft 
with the lad ys of all that paſſed between 
them at the inns, in the journey, and till 
their fixing at Mrs. Sorl:ngs's. To avoid 
repetition, thoſe paſſages in his narrative 
are only extracted, which will ſerve to 
embellrſh hers; to open jus vietus; or to 
d1ſplay the humorous talent he was noted 
fer. | 


At their alighting at the inn at St. Alban's 
on Monday night, thus he writes. 


Tue people who came about us, ay 
we alighrted, ſeemed, by their jaw-fallen 
taces, and voggling eyes, to wonder at 
beholding a charmin» young lady, ma- 
jeſty in her air and aſpett, ſu compoſed. 
ly dredled, yet with features fo diſcom- 
poſed, come off a journey which had 
made the cattle ſmoke, and the fervants 
ſweat. IT read their curioſity in their 
tages, and my beloved's uneaſineſs in 


hers. 
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hers. She caſt a conſcious glance, as 
ſhe alighted, upon her habit, which was 
no habit; and repultively, as I may ſay, 
quitting my afliſting hand, hurried into 
the houſe. | 
Ovid was not a greater maſter of me- 
tamorphoſes than thy friend. To the 
miſtreſs of the houſe 1 inſtantly changed 
her into a ſiſter, brought off by ſur— 
one from a near relation's (where ſhe 
1ad wintered) to prevent her marrying 
a confounded rake [1 love always to go 


as near the truth as I can] whom her 


father and mother, her eldeſt ſiſter, and 
all herloving uncles, aunts, and couſins, 
abhorred. This accounted for my 
charmer's expected ſullens; for her diſ- 
pleaſure when ſhe was to join me again, 
were it to hold; for her unſuitable dreſs 


upon the road; and, at the ſame time, 


gave her a proper and ſeaſonable aſſu- 
rance of my honourable views. 


Upon the debate' between the lady and him, 


and particularly upon that part where ſhe 


upFaids him with putting a young crea- 


ture upon making @ ſacrifice of her duty 


and conſcience, he writes— + 


ALL theſe, and ſtill more mortifying 
things, ſhe laid. | 


L heard her in ſilence. But when it 


came to my turn, I pleaded, 1 argued, 


I anſwered her, as well as I could. — 
And when humility would not do, I 
raiſed my voice, and ſuftered my eye to 
ſparkle with anger; hoping to take ad- 
vantage of that ſweet cowardice which 
is ſo amiable-in the ſex, and to which 
my victory over this proud beauty is 
principally owing. | 

She was not intimidated, however ; 
and was going to riſe upon me in her 
temper; and would have broken in up- 
on my defence. But when a man talks 
to a woman upon ſuch ſubjects, let her 
be ever ſo much in alt, *tis ſtrange, if 
he cannot throw out a tub to the whale; 
—that 1s to ſay, if he cannot divert her 
from reſenting one bold thing, by ut- 
tering two or three full as bold ; but for 


which more favourable interpretations 
will lie. 


To that part, where ſhe tells him of the dif- 
ficulty ſhe made to correſpond with him at 
firſt, thus he writes. 


VERY true, my precious !- And in- 


nmumerable have been the difficulties 


thou haſt made me ſtruggle with. But 
one day thou mavyelt wiſh, that thou hadſt 
ſpared thus boalt ; as well as thoſe other 
pretty haughtineſſes, That thou didſt not 
reject Solines ter my fake ; that.my glory, 


mine *—Haſt thou not ſeen, in the above. 


—————————— 
if I valued myſelf upon carrying thee 
off, was thy ſhame; that 1 have more 
merit with my/c// than with thee, or any. 
body elſe; [What a coxcomb ſhe makes me, 
Fack!} that thou wiſheſt' thyſelf in thy 
father's houſe again, whatevcr were to le 
the conſequence. —If I forgive thee, char. 
mer, tor theſe hints, for theſe reflections, 
for theſe wiſhes, forTheſe contempts, l 


am not the Lovelace I have been repnted 


to be; and that thy treatment of ne 
ſhews that thou thinkeſt I am. 

In ſhort, her whole air throughout 
this debate, expreſſed a majeſtick kind 
of indignation, which implied à believed 
ſuperiority of talents over the perſon to 
whom ſhe ſpoke. . 

Thou haſt heard me often expatiate 
upon the pitiful figure a man muſt make, 
whoſe wife has, or believes ſhe has, more 
ſenſe than himſelf. A thouſand reaſons 


could 1 give why I ought not to think 


of marrying Miſs Clarifia Harlowe: at 
leaſt till-I gan be ſure, that ſhe loves me 
with the preference J muſt expect from 
a wife. 

I begin to ſtagger in my reſolutions, 
Ever averſe as I was to Hymeneal 
ſhackles, how caſily will old prejudices 


' recur! Heaven give me the heart to be 


honeſt to my Clariſſa There's a pray 
er, Jack! 1t I ſhould not be heard, 
what a ſad thing would that be, for th: 
moſt admirable of women !— Yet; as 1 
do not often trouble Heaven with my 
prayers, who knows but this may be 
granted? | 

But there lie before me ſuch charming 
difficulties, ſuch ſcenery for intrigue, 
for ſtratagem, for enterprize What a 
horrible thing, that my talents point all 
that way !—When I know what is ho- 
nourable and juſt; and would almoſt 
wiſh to be honeſt?—Almoſt 1 ſay; for 
ſuch a-varlet am I, that 1 cannot alto- 
gether wiſh it, for the ſoul of me!— 
Such a triumph over the whole ſex, if! 
can ſubdue this lady! My maiden von, 
as I may call it For did not the ſex 
begin with me ?—And does this lady 
{pare me?—Thinkeſt thou, Jack, that! 
ſhould have ſpared my roſebud, had! 
been ſet at defiance thus? Her grand- 
mother beſought me, at firſt, toſpare ke 
ro/ebud; and when a girl is put, or puts 
herſelf, into a man's power, what can 
he wiſh for further? while I always 
conſidered oppoſition and reſiſtance as « 
challenge to do my worſt. 

Why, why, will the dear creature take 
ſuch pains to appear all ice to me!— 
Why will ſhe, by her pride, awaken 


how 
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how contemptibly ſhe treats me? What | 
have l not ſutfered for her, and even from 
ner? —Ought I to bear being told, that 
he will deſpiſe me, if 1 value myſelt 
above that odious Solines ? 

Then ſhe cuts me ſhort in all my ar- 
dours. To vow fidelity, is by a curſed 
rn upon me, to.ahew, that there is a 
rexlon, in my own opinion, for doubt of 
it, — The very ſame reflection upon me 
once before. In my power, or out of 
my power, all one to this lady.—So, 
Relford, my poor vows are crammed 
den my throat, before they can well 
riſe to my lips. And what can a lover 
lay to his miſtreſs, if the will neither let 
him lye nor {wear ? 

One little piece of artifice I had re- 
courſe to: when ſhe puſhed ſo hard for 
me to leave her, I made a requeſt to her, 


and pretended as much gratitude upon 
her granting it, as if it were a favour 
of ite laſt conſequence. 

And-what was this? but to promfſe 
what ſhe had before promiſed, never to 
marry any other man, while 1 am living, 
and ſingle, unleſs 1 ſhould give her cauſe 
tor high diſguſt againſt me. This, you 
know, was promiſing me nothing, be- 
cauſe ſhe conld be oftended at any time, 
and was to be the ſole judge of the of- 
fence. But it ſhewed her, how reaſon- 
able and juſt my expectations were; and 
that I was no encroacher. 

She conſented; and aſked what fſecu- 
rity I expected? Her word only. 

She gave me her-word : but I beſought 
her excuſe for ſealing it. And in the 
{ume moment (tince to have waited for 
conſent would have been aſking tor a 
denial) ſaluted her. And, believe me, 
or not, but, asI hope to live, it was the 
friſt time I had the courage to touch her 
charming lips with mine. And this ! 
tell thee, Beltord, that that ſingle pret- 
lure (as modeſtly put too, as if I were as 
much a virgin as herſelf, that ſhe might 
got be afraid of me another time) de- 
livhted me more than ever I was de- 
Ighted by the ultimatum with any other 
voman.—80 precious do awe, reve- 
rence, and apprehended prohibition, 
make a favour ! b 

And now, Belford, I am only afraid, 
that 1 ſhall be too cunning ; for the does 
not at preſent talk enough for me. 
| hardly know what to make of the:dear 
creature vet. 

I topt the brother's part on Monday 
night before the landlady at St. Alban's ; 
aikius my ſilter's pardon for carrving 
het off ſo unprepared: for a journey 


prated of the joy my father and mother, 
and all our friends, would have on re- 
ceiving her; and this with ſo many cir- 


cumſtances, that I perceived, by a look 
ſhe gave me, that went through my 
very reins, that I had gone too far. I 
apologized for it indeed when alone; 
but could not penetrate for the ſoul of 
me, whether I made the matter better . 
or worle by it. | 
But I am of too frank a nature: my 
ſucceſs, and the joy I have becauſe of 
the jewel I am half in poſſeſſion ef, has 
not only unlecked my boſom, but left 
the door quite open. 

This is a confounded fly ſex. Would 
ſhe but ſpeak out, as I do—But I muſt 
learn reſerves ot her. 

She muſt needs be unprovided of 
money: but has too much pride to ac- 
cept of any from me. I would have had 
her to go to town, [ To town, rf poſſible, 
muſt I get her to conſent to go] in order to 
provide herſelf with the richeſt of filks 
which that can afford. But neither is 
this to be aſſented to. And yet, as my 


| intelligencer acquaints me, her implaca- 


ble relations are reſolved to diſtreſs her 
all they can. 

Theſe wretches have been moſt glo- 
riouſly raving, ever ſince her flight; 
and ſtill, thank Heaven, continue to 
rave; and will, I hope, for a twelve- 
month to come. Nov, at laſt, it is my 
day ! 

Bitterly dothey regret, that they per- 
mitted her poultry viſits, and garden- 
walks, ' which gave her the opportunit 
to effect an eſcape which they ſuppoſe 
preconcerted. For, as to her dining in 
the Ivy Bower, they had a cunning de- 
fign to anſwer upon her in that per- 
miſſion, as Betty told JoſeplLher lover. 

They loſt, they ſay, an excellent pre- 
tence for confining her more-cloſely on 
my threatening to reſcue her, if they of- 
fered to carry her againſt her will to old 
Antony's moated houſe. For this, as 
I told thee at the Hart, and as I once 
hinted to the dear creature herſelf, they 
had it in deliberation to do; apprehend- 
ing, that I might attempt to carry her off, 
either with or without her conſent, on 
ſome one of thoſe connived-at excur- 
fions. 

But here my honeſt Joſeph, who gave 
me the information, was of admirable 
ſervice to me. I had taught him to 
make the Harlowes believe, that I was 
as communicative to my ſervants, as 
their ſtupid Jaznes was to Joſeph: Jo- 
ſeph as they ſuppoſed, by tampering 
with Wil, got all my {ecrets, and was 


acquainted 
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acquainted with all my motions. And 
having alſo undertaken to watch ul! 
thoſe of his young lady, the wiſe family 
were ſecure; and ſo was my beloved; 
and ſo was I, 

I once had it in my head, (and 1 
hinted it tv thee in a former) in caſe 
fuch a ſtep ſhould be necetfary, to at- 
tempt to carry her off by furprize from 
the Wood Houſe; as it is remote from 
the dwelling-houſe. This had I at- 
tempted, I ſhould certainly have cttect- 
ed, by the help of the confraternity ; 
and it would have been an action worthy 
of us all. But Joſeph's conſcience, as 
he called it, ſtood in my wav; for he 
thouglu, it mutt have been known to 
be done by his connivance, I could, 
I dare fay, have overcome this ſcruple, 
as eafi'y as did niany of his others, had ! 
not depended at one time upon her 
meeting we at a midnight or late hour; ; 
f And, it the nad, the never would have 
gone back } at other times upon the cun- 
ning fanuly's doing my work for me, 

equally againſt their knowledge or their 
wills. : 

For well I knew, that James and A- 
rabella were determined never tc leave 
oft their tooliſh trials and provocations, 
till, by tiring her out, they had either 
made her Solmes's wife, or guilty of 
ſome ſuch raſhne(s as ſhould throw her 
for ever out of the favour of both her 
uncles; though they had too much ma- 
lice in tbeir heads to intend ſervice to 
me by their perſecutions of her, 


LET EK VINE. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


IN CONTINUVATION, 
Obliged the dear creature highly, I 
could perceive, by bringing Mrs. 
Greme to attend her, and to ſufter that 
good woman's recommendation of lodg-— 
ings to take place, on her refuſal to go 
to The Lawn. 

She muſt believe all my \ views to be 
honourable, when I had provided for 
her no particular lodgings, leaving it to' 
her choice, whether the would go to M. 
Hall, to The Lawn, to London, or to 
either of the dowagers of my family. 

She was viſibly pleaſed with my mo- 
tion of putting Mrs. Greme into the 
chaife with her, and riding on horſe- 
back myſelf. 

Some people wot md - e been a 
hong ve of w hat might paſs between her 
and Mrs. Creme. But as all my rela- 
tions either know or believe the juſtice 


5. Fas 


of my intentions by her, I was in ng 
pain on that account ; and the leſs, as] 
have been always above hypocriſy, or 
wiſhing to be thought better than 1 am, 


And indeed, what occaſion has a man 


to be an hypocrite, who has hitherto 
found his views upon the ſex better an. 
ſwered, for his being known to be a 
rake ? Why, even my beloved here de. 
nied not to cor re ſpond with me, though 
her friends had taught her to think me 
a libertine Who then would be trying 
a nem and worſe character? 

Aud then Mrs. Greme is a pious ma. 
tron, and would not have been biaſed 
againſt the truth on any confideration. 
She uſed formerly, while there were 
any hopes of my reformation, to pray 
for me. She h: ily Fonte the good 
cuſtom, I doubt; for her worthy lord 
makes no (cruple, eccahonally to raye 
avainſt me to man, woman, and child, 
as they come in his way. He is very 
undutiful, as thou knoweſt. Surely, | 
may fay ſo; ; fince all duties are recipro. 

cal. But for Mrs. Greme, poor woman! 

when my lord has the gout, and is at 
The Lawn, and the chaplaiu not to be 
found, ſhe prays by him, or reads a 
chapter to him in the Bible, or ſome 
other good book, 

Was it not therefore right to intro- 
duce ſuch a good ſort of woman to the 
dear creature; and to leave them, with- 
out reſerve, to their oon talk !—And 
very buly in talk I ſaw they were, as 
they rode; and lt it too; for molt 
charmingly glowed my cheeks. 

I hope 1 ſhall be honeſt, I once more 
ſay: but as we frail mortals are not our 
own maſters at all times, I muſt endea- 
vour to Keep the dear creature nn-ap- 
prehenſive, until I can get her to our 
acquarntance's in London, or to ſome other 
ſafe place there. Should I, in the interim, 
give Thee the leaſt room for ſuſpicion z ot 
ofter to reftrain her; ſhe can make her 
appeals to ſtrangers, and call the coun- 
try in upon me; and, perhaps, throw 
herſelf upon her relations on their own 
terms. And were I now to loſe her, 
how unworthy ſhould I be to be the 
prince and leader of ſuch a confraternity 
as ours! Ho unable'to look up among 
men! or to ſhew my face among women! 

As things at preſent ſtand, ſhe dare 
not own, that the went off againſt her 
own conſent; and 1 have taken care to 
make all the zp/acadbles believe, that ſhe 
eſcaped with it. 

She has reccived an anſwer from Miſs 


Howe, to the letter written to her from 
St, Alban” Is ; 
3 Whatever 
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Whatever are the contents, I know | 
not; but ſhe was drowned in tears on 
the peruſal of it. And J am the ſut- 
ſerer. p 

Miſs Howe is a charmingcreature too; 
but confoundedly ſmart and ſpirittul. I 
am a good deal afraid of her. Her mo— 
ther can hardly keep her in. I mult con- 
tinue to play off o/4 Antony, by my horeft 
Joe, upon that mother, in order to 
manage that daughter, and oblige my 
beloved to an abſolute dependence upon 
myſelf. 

Mrs. Howe is impatient of contradic- 
tion. So is Miſs. A young lady who is 
ſenſible that ſhe has ail the maternal re— 
quilites herſelf, to be under maternal 
controul ;—fine. ground for a man of 
jatrigue to build upon! — A mother 
over-notable ; a daughter over- ſenſible; 
zud their Hickman, who is—ever-nei- 
ther : but merely a paſſive 

Only that I have an object (ſtil! more 
deſirable! | | 

Yet how unhappy, that theſe two 

. * f 
young ladies lived ſo near each other, 
and are ſo well acquainted ! Elſe how 
charmingly might I have managed them 
both ! | 

But ore man cannot Ive every wo- 
man worth having—Pity though—when 
the man is ſuch a VERY clever fellow | 


LEI 4 Ak IX, 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEEL- 


IN CONTINUATION. | 

TEVER was there ſuch a pair of 
ſcribbling lovers as we; yet per-, 
haps whom it ſo much concerns to keep 
from each other what each writes. She 
nt have any-thing elſe to do, I would, 
if he'd let me. I am not reformed 
enough. for a huſband. — Patience 7s a 
due, Lord M. ſavs. Sluw and ſure, is 
another of his ſentences. If I had not 
a great deal of that virtue, I ſhould not 
lave waited the Harlowes own time of 
ripening into execution my plots upon 
themſelves and upon their goddeſs- 

daugliter. ; ; 
My beloved has been writing to her 
ſaucy friend, 1 believe, all that has be- 
tallen her, and what has pafled between 
us hitherto, . She will poſlibly have fine 
ſubjects for her pen, if ſhe be as minute 

« lam. | 3 
| would not be ſo barbarous as to per- 
mit old Antony to ſet Mrs. Howe againſt 
her, did I not dread the conſequences of 
the correfpondence between the two 


FX 


vigilant, fo prudent both, wiv would 
not wiſh to outwit ſuch girls, and to be 
able to twirl them round his finger? 

My charmer has written to her ſiſter 
for her cloaths, for ſume gold, and for 
ſome of her books. What books can 
tell her more than ſhe knows? But I can. 
So ſhe had better ſtudy me. . 

She na write. She muſt be obliged 
to me at laſt with all her pride. Miſs 
Howe indeed will be ready enough to 
ſupply herz but I queſtion, whether ſhe 
can do it without her mother, who is as 
covetous as the grave. And my agent's 
agent, old Antony, has already given 
the mother a hint which will make her 
jealous of pecuniaries. 

Belides, if Miſs Howe has money by 
her, I can put her mother upon bor. 
rowing it of her : nor blame me, Jack, 
for contrivances that have their founda- 
tion in generoſity. Thou knoweſt my 
ſpirit ; and that I ſhould be proud to lay 
an obligation upon my charmer to the: 
amount of half, nav, to the whole of 
my eſtate. Lord M. has more tor me 
than 1 can ever wiſh for. My predomi- 
nant paſſion is girl, not gold; nor value 
I this, but as it helps me to that, and 
gives me independence. 

I was forced to put it into the ſweet 


| novice's head, as well for my fake as for 


hers (leſt we ſhould be traceable by ker 
direction) whither to direct the ſending 
of her cloaths, if they incline to do her 
that ſmall piece of jultice. 

If they do, I ſhall begin to dread a re. 
conciliation ; and muſt be forced to muſe 
for a contrivance or two, to prevent it; 
and toavord miſchief. For that (as I have 
told honeſt Joſeph. Leman) is a great: 
point with me. 

Thou wilt think me a ſad fellow, I 
doubt. But are not all rakes fad fel- 
lows ?—And art not thou, to thy little 
power, as bad as any ? If thou doſt all 
that's in thy head andin thy heart to do, 
thou art worſe than I; tor I do not, I 
atſure you. - 

L propoſed, and ſhe conſented, that 
her cloaths, or whatever elſe her relati- 
ons ſhould think fit to ſend her, ſhould 
be directed to thy couſin Oſgood's. © Let 
a {ſpecial meſſenger, at my charge, bring 
me any letter, or portable parcel, that 
ſhalt come. If not portable, give me 
notice of it. Butthow'lt have no trouble 
of this fart from her relations, I dare be 
{worn. And in this aſſurance, I will 
leave them, I think, to act upon their 
own heads. A man would tave no 

more to anſwer for than needs muſt, 


young ladies. So lively the one, ſo 
No. 44. 


But one thing, while 1 tlnuk of it; 
O 0 | which 
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which is great importance to be attended 
t—You mutt hereafter write to me in 
character, as I ſhall do to you. It would 
be a confounded thing to be blown up 
by a train of my own laying. And who 
- knows what opportunities a man in love 
may have againſt himfelt? In changing 
a coat or waiſtcoat, ſomething might be 
forgotten. I once ſuffered that way. 
Then for the ſex's curioſity, it is but re- 
membering, in order to guard againſt it, 
that the name of their common mother 
was Eve. . 

Another thing remember; I have 
changed my name: changed jt without 
an act of parliament. Robert Hunting- 
ford it is now. Continue ure. It is 
a reſpectable addition, although every 
ſorry fellow aſſumes it, almoſt to the 
baniſhment of the uſual travelling one 
of captain. Jo be left till called tor, at 
the poſthouſe at Hertford. 

Upon naming thee, ſhe aſked thy cha- 
rater. I gave thee a better than thou 
deſervedſt, in order to do credit to my/e/f. 
vet I told her, that thou wert an auk- 


ward fellow; and this to do credit to. 


thee, that ſhe may not, if ever ſhe be to 
ſee thee, expect a cleverer man than 
ſhe'll find. Yet thy apparent aukward- 
neſs befriends thee not a little : for wert 
thou a {ightly'mortal, people would dif- 
cover nothing extraordinary in thee, 
when they converſed with thee : where- 
as, ſceing a bear, they are ſurprized to 
find in thee any-thing that is like a man. 
Felicitate thyſelf then upon thy defects; 
which are evidently thy principal per- 
fections ; and which occaſion thee a diſ- 
tinction which otherwiſe thou wouldſt 
never have. 

The lodgings we are in at preſent are 
not convenient, I was ſo delicate as to 
find fault with them, as communicating 
with each other, becauſe I knew he 
would; and told her, That were I {ure 
ſhe was ſafe from purſuit, I would 
leave her in them, (ſince ſuch was her 
earneſt deſise and expectation) and go 
to London. 

She muſt be an infidel againſt all rea- 
fon and appearances, if 1 do not banith 
even the ſhadow of miltruſt from her 
heart. 

Here are two young likely girls, daugh- 
ters of the widow Sorlings; that's the 
name of our landlady. 

J have.only, at preſent, admired them 
in their dairy-works, How greedily do 
the ſex ſwallow praiſe Did I not once 
in the ſtreets of London fee a well-drel- 
ſed handiome girl laugh, bridle, and 


viſibly enjoy the praiſes of a ſooty dog, 


| 


—ñ— 
a chimney-{weeper; who with his empty 
lack croſs his ſhoulder, after giving her 
the way, ſtopt, and held up his bruſh 
and ſhovel in admiration of her: 
* Egad, girl,“ thought 1, I deſpiſe thee 
* as Lovelace: but were I the chimney. 
* \weeper, and could only contrive to 
get into thy preſence, my life to thy 
virtue, I would have thee.” 

So pleaſed was I with the younger 
Sorlings, for the elegance of her works, 


that I kiſſed her, and ſhe made me à 


curtſey for my condeſcenſion; and bluſh. 
ed, and ſeemed ſenſible all over ; encon. 
raging, yet innocently, . ſhe adjuſted her 
handkerchief, and looked towards the 
door, as much as to ſav, ſhe would not 
tell, were I to kiſs her again. 

Her eldeſt ſiſter popt upon her. The 
conſcious girl bluſhed again, and look. 


ed fo confounded, that I made an excuſe 


tor her, which gratified both. * Mrs. 
© Betty,” ſaid I, © I have been ſo much 
* pleaſed with the neatneſs of your dairy. 
works, that I could not help ſaluting 
your ſiſter: you have your ſhare of 
© merit in them, I am ſure—Give me 
leave — | | 

Good ſouls !—T like them both—She 
curtſeyed too—How I love a grateful - 
temper! O that my Clariſſa were but 
half lo acknowledging ! 

I think I muſt get one of them to at- 
tend my charmer when ſhe removes.— 
The mother ſeems to be a notable vo- 
man. She had not beſt, however, be 
too notable : ſince, were ſhe by ſuſpicion 
to give a face of difficulty to the matter, 
it would prepare me for a trial with one 
or both the daughters. 

Allow mea hittle rodomontade, Jack 


— But really and truly my heart is fixed. 


I can think of no creature breathing of 
the ſex, but my Gloriana, 


LETTER K. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


IN CONTINUATION. 

"HIS is Wedneſday ; the day that 

1 I was to have loſt my charmer for 
ever tothe hideous Solmes ! With what 
high ſatisfaction and heart's-eaſe can! 
now fit down, and triumph over my 
men in ſtraw at Harlowe Place! Yet'tis 
perhaps beſt for them, that ſhe got off 
as the did. Who knows what conſe- 


quences might have followed upon my 

attending her in; or (if ſhe had not met 

me) upon my projected viſit, followed 
by my myrmidons? 

Eut had I even gone in with her un- 

: 2ccompanied, 
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accompanied, I think I had but little 
reaſon for apprehenſion : fur well thou 
knoweſt, that the tame ſpirits which value 
themſelves upon reputation, and 'are 
held within the ſkirts of the law by po- 
litical conſiderations only, may be com- 
ared to an infectious ſpider ; which 
will run into his hole the moment one of 
his threads is touched by a finger that 
can cruſh him, leaving all Ifis toils de- 
fenceleſs, and to be bruſhed down at the 
will of the potent invader. While a filly 
fy that has neither courage nor ſtrength 
to reſiſt, no ſooner gives notice, by it's 
buz and it's ſtruggles, of it's being en- 
tangled, but out ſteps the ſelf-circum- 
ſcribed tyrant, winds round and round 
the poor inſect, till he covers it with his 
bowel-ſpun toils ; and when fo fully ſe- 
cured, that it can neither move leg nor 
wing, ſuſpends it, as if for a ſpectacle 
to be exulted over: then italking to the 
door of his cell, turns about, glotes over 
it at a diſtance; and, ſometimes advanc- 
ing, ſometimes retiring, preys at leiſure 
upon it's vitals. 

But now I think of it, will not this 
compariſon do as well for the entangled 
girls, as for the tame ſpirits Better o' 


wy conſcience! —"Tis but comparing the | 


ſpider to us brave fellows; and it qua- 
dates. 

Whatever our hearts are in, our heads 
will follow. Begin whith /p:ders, with 
fs, with what we will, girb is the cen- 
ter of gravity, and we all naturally tend 
to if, . 

Nevertheleſs, to recur; I cannot but 
obſerve, that theſe tame ſprrzts ſtand a 
poor chance ina fairly offenſive war with 
ſuch of us mad fellows, as are above all 
law, and ſcorn to ſculk behind the hypo- 
critical ſcreen of reputation. 

Thou knoweſt, that I never ſcruple to 
throw myſelf amongſt numbers of ad- 
verfaries ; the more the ſafer: one or 
two, no fear, will take the part of a 
lngle adventurer, it not intentionally, in 
fat; holding him in, while others hold 
inthe principal antagoniſt, to the aug- 
mentation ef their mutual proweſs, til! 
both are prevailed upon to compromiſe, 
or one to abſent : ſo that upon the whole, 
the law-breakers have the advantage of 
the law-keepers, all the world over; at 
leaſt tor a time, and till they have run 
to the end of their race. Add te this, 
in the queſtion between me and the 
Harlowes, that the whole family of them 
muſt know that they have injured me— 
mult” therefore be afraid of me. Did 
they not, at their own church, cluſter 
together like bees, when they ſaw me 


| 
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enter it? Nor knew they which ſhould 
venture out firſt, when the ſervice was 
over. 

Tames, indeed, was not there. If he 
had, he would perhaps have endeavour- 
ed to look valiant. But there is a fort + 
of valour in the face, which ſhews fear 
in the keart; juſt ſuch a face would 
James Harlowe's have been, had I made. 
them a viſit. 

When I have had ſuch a face and ſuch 
a heart as 1 have deſcribed to deal with, 
I have been all calm and ſerene, and 
left it to the friends of the bluſterer (as 
I have done to the Harlowes) to do my 
work for me. ; 

Jam about muſtering up in my me- 
mory, all that 1 have ever done, that 
has been thought praiſe-worthy, or but 
barely tolerable. I am afraid thou canſt 
not help me to many remembrances of 
this fort : becauſe I never was ſo bad as 
ſince I have known thee. | 

Have I not had it in my heart to do 


ſome good that thou canſt remind me of ? 


Study for me, Jack. I have recollected 
ſome inſtances which I think will tell in 
— hut ſee if thou canſt help me to ſome 
which I may have forgot. 

This I may venture to ſay, That the 
principal blot in'my eſcutcheon is owing 
to theſe girls, theſe confounded girls. 
But tor them, I could go to church with 
a good conſcience: but when 1 do, there 
they are. Every-where does Satan 
ſpread his ſnares for me! But, now I 


think of it, what if our governor ſhould 


appoint churches tor the women only, 
and others forthe men - Full as proper, 
I think, for the promoting of tre prety 
in both, [much better than the ſyna- 
gogue- lattices] as ſeparate boarding 
{chools for their -ducation. 

There are already male and female 
dedications of churches, 

St. Swithia's, St. Stephen's, St. 
Thomas's, St. George's, and fo forth, 
might be appropriated to the men; and 
Santa Catharina's, Santa Anna's, Santa 
Maria's, Santa Margaretta's, for the 
women. 

Yet, were it fo, and life to be the for- 
feiture of being tound at the female 
churches, I believe that l, like a ſecond 
Clodius, thould change my drefs, to 
come at my Portia or Pompeia, though 
one the daughter of a Cato, the other the 
wife of a Cæſar. 

But how I excrrfe !—Y et thou ufedſt to 
ſay, thou likenſt my excurſions. If 
thou doſt, thou'lt have enow of them: 
for I never had a fubject 1 fo mach 
adored ; and with winch 1 ſhall probably 
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be compelled to have io much patience 
before 1 irike the blow ; it the blow 1 
do ſtrike. 
But let me call myſelf back to my re- 
cordation-ſubject—Thou ncedeſt not re 
mind me of my rofebzd. I have her in 
my head; and moreover have contrived 
to give my fair-one an hint of that affair, 
by the agency of honeit Joſeph Leman; 
although I have not reaped the hoped- 
for credit of her acknowledgment: 
That's the devil; and it was always 
my hard fate—Every-thing I do that 1s 
good, is but as I ought — Every-thing 
of a contrary nature is bi ought into the 
moſt glaring light againſt me —Is this 
fair ? Ought not a balance to be ftruck ; 
and the credit carried to my account ?— 
Yet I muſt own too, that 1 half-grudge 
Johnny this blooming maiden; for, in 
truth, I think a fine woman too rich a 
Jewel to hang about a poor man's neck. 
Snrely, Jack, if Jam guilty of a fault 
in my univerſal adorations of the ſex, 
the women in general ought to love me 
the better tor it. | 
And ſo they do, I thank them heartily; 
except here and there a covetons little 
rogue comes crols me, who under the 
retence of loving virtue for it's own 
Fike, wants to have me all to herſelf. 
1 have rambled.enongh. 
1 Adieu, for the preſent. 


LETTER XI, 


iss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
: HOWE. 


THURSDAY NICHT, APRIL 13. 
Always loved writing, and my un- 
happy ſituation gives me now enough 
of it; and you, I tear, too much. I have 
had another very warm debate with Mr. 
Lovelace. It brought on the ſubject 
which you advited me not to decline, 
when it handſomely offered. And I 
want to have either your acquittal or 
blame for having ſuftered it to go off 
without effect. 
The impatient wretch ſent up to me 


ſeveral times, while I was writing my 


laſt to you, to delire my corapany : yet 
his buſineſs nothing particular; only to 
hear him talk. The man ſeems pleaſed 
with his own volubility ; and, whenever 
he has collected together abundance of 
ſmooth things, he wants me to find 
an ear for them! Yet he need not; for 
I don't often gratify him either with 
giving him the praiſe for his verboſeneſs, 
or ſhewing the pleaſure in it, that he 
would be tond ot, | 


When L had finiſhed the letter, and 
given it to Mr. Hickman's friend, 1 wag 
going up again, and had got up half a 
dozen ſtairs; when he beſought me to 
flop, and hear what he had to ſay, 

Nothing, as I ſaid, to any new purpoſe 
had he to offer; but complainings; and 
thoſe in a manner, and with an air, as! 
thought, that bordered upon inſolence. 
He could not live, he told me, unlel; 
he had more of my company, and of 
2 indulgence too, than I had yet given 

im. 

Hereupon I ſtept down, and into the 
parlour, not a little out of humour with 
him; and the more, as he has very qui. 
etly taken up his quarters here, Without 
talking of removing as he had pro. 
miſed. | 

We began inſtantly our angry confer. 
ence. He provoked me; and I repeated 
ſeveral of the plaineſt things I had faid 
in our former converſations; and parti. 
cularly told him, that I was every hour 
more and more diſſatisfied with myſelf, 
and with him: that he was nota man, 
who, in my opinion, improved upon 
acquaintance; and that I ſhould not be 
eaſy till he had left me to myſelf. ; 

He might be ſurprized at my warmth, 
perhaps: but really the man looked ſo 
like a ſimpleton, heſitating, and having 
nothing to ſay for himſelf, or that ſhould 
excuſe the peremptorineſs of his demand 
upon me, (when he knew I had ben 
writing a letter which a gentleman 
waited for) that I flung from him, de- 
claring, that I would be miſtreſs of my 
own time, and of my own actions, and 
not be called to account for either, 

He was very uneaſy till he could again 
be admitted into my company; and 
when I was obliged to ſee him, which 
was ſooner than I liked, never did mag 
put on a more humble and reſpecttul 
demeanour. 7 

He told me, That he had, upon th's 
occaſion, beeu entering into himſelf, and 
had found a great deal of reaſon to blame 
himſelf for an impatiency and inconb- 
deration, which, although he meant 
nothing by it, muft be very diſagreeable 
to one of my delicacy. That having al- 
ways aimed at a manly fincerity and ofen- 
neſs of heart, he had not till now diſcover- 
ed, that both were very conſiſtent with 
that true politeneſs, which he feared he 
had too much diſregarded, while ht 
fought to ayoid the contrary extreme; 
knowing, that in me he had to deal 
with a lady, who deſpiſed an hypo- 
crite, and who was above all flattery: 


| But from this time forth, I ſhould find 
5 _ 
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ſuch an alteration in his whole behavi- 
our, as might be expected from a man 
who knew himſelf to be honoured with 
the preſence and converſation of a per- 
ſon, who had the moſt delicate mind in the 
world —that was his flouriſh. 

I ſaid, That he might perhaps expect 
congratulation upon the diſcovery he had 
juſt now made, to wit, That true polite- 
17% and ſinceri 4 were reconcileable : but 
that I, who had, by a perverſe fate, 
been thrown into. his company, had 
abundant reaſon. to regret that he had 
no ſooner found this out.—Since, I be- 
lieved, very few men of 7th and educa- 
tion were ſtrangers to it. 

He knew not, nezther, he ſaid, that he 


| had fo very badly behaved himſelf, as to 


deſerve ſo very ſevere a rebuke. 
Perhaps not, I replied : but he might, 
if ſo, make another diſcovery from what 
I had ſaid, which might be to my own 
diſadvantage. Since, if he had ſo much 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with 4imfelf, he 
would ſee what an ungenerous perſon 
ke ſpoke to, who, when he ſeemed to 


give himſelf airs of humility, which, per- 


havs, he thought beneath him to aſſume, 
had not the civility to make him a com- 
pliment upon them ; but was ready to 
take him at his word. 

He had long, with infinite pleaſure, 


the pretended flattery-hater ſaid, admir- 


ed my ſupertor talents, and a wiſdom in 
ſo young a lady, perfectly ſurprizing. 

Let me, Madam,” ſaid he, * ſtand 
4 ever ſo low in your opinion, I ſhall be- 
Cleve all you ſay to be juſt ; and that I 
have nothing to do, but to govern my- 
| ſelf for the future by your example, 
and bv the ſtandard you ſhall be pleaſ- 
ed to give me. 

© I know better, Sir,“ replied I, than 
„to value myſelf upon 'your volu- 
(bility of ſpeech. As you pretend to 
© pay fo preferable a regard to ſincerity, 


you ſhall confine yourſelf to the ſtrict 
rules of truth, when you ſpeak of me 


„to myſelf: and then, although you 

© ſhall be ſo kind as to imagine you have 

reaſon to make me a compliment, you 

* will have much more to pride yourſelf 

in thoſe arts which have made fo ex- 

7; treordinary a young creature {0 great a 
tool.“ | 


Really, my dear, the man deſerves - 


not politer treatment. — And then has 
he not made a fool, an egregious fool 
of me -I am afraid he himſelf thinks 
he has. | 

l am ſurprized! I am amazed, Ma- 
dam,“ returned he, at fo ſtrange a 
turn upon me -I am very unhappy, 
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© that nothing I can do or ſay will give 
you a good opinion of me !—Would 
* to Heaven that 1 knew what I can do 
to obtain the honour of your confi- 
© dence !* 

I told him, that I defired his abſence, of 
all things. I ſaw not, 1 ſaid, that my 
friends thought it worth their while ta 
give me diſturbance : therefore, if he 
would ſet out for London, or Berkſhire, 
or whither he pleaſed, it would be moſt 
agreeable to me, and moſt reputable too. 

He would do ſo, he ſaid, he intended 
to do fo, the moment I was in a place 
to my liking—in a place convenient for 
me. 

* Thrs, Sir, will be ſo,“ ſaid I, when 
you are not here to break in upon me, 
and make the apartments inconves 
© nient.? 

He did not think this place ſafe, he 
replied ; and as I intended not to ſtay 
here, he had not been fo ſolicitous, as 
otherwiſe he ſhould have been, to en- 
join privacy to his ſervants, nor to Mrs. 


Greme at her leaving me; that there 


were two or three gentlemen in the 
neighbourkood, he ſaid, with whoſe 
ſervants his goſſiping fellows had ſcrape 
ed acquaintance: ſo that he could not 
think of leaving me here unguarded and 
unattended.—But fix upon any place in 
England where 1 could be out of danger, 
and he would go to the turthermoſt part 
of the king's dominions, if by doing ſa 
he could make me ealy. 

| told him plainly that I ſhould never 
be in humour with myſelf for meeting 
him ; nor with him, for /-ducing me away: 
that my regrets increaſed, inſtead of A. 
miniſhed; that my reputation Was wound- 
ed; that nothing I could do would now 
retrieve it; and that he muſt not won- 
der, if I every hour grew more and 
more uneaſy both with myſelf and him; 
that upon the whole, I was willing to 
take care of myſelf; and when he had 
left me, I thould beſt know what to re- 
ſolve upon, and whither to go. 

He wiſhed, he ſaid, he were at liberty, 
without giving me offence, or being 
thought to intend to znfringe the re 
had ſtipulated and inſiſted upon, to make 
one humble propofal to me. But the 
ſacred regard he was determined to pay to 
all my injunctions, (reluctantly as I had on 
Monday laſt put it into his power to 
ſerve me) would gt permit him to make 
it, unleſs I would promiſe to excuſe 
him, if I did not approve of it. 

I aſked, in ſome confuſion, what he 
would fay ? 

He prefaced and paraded on; and then 

out 
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out came, with great diffidence, and 
many apologies, and a baſhfulneſs which 
ſat very aukwardly upon him, a propo— 
fal of ſpeedy ſolemnization: which, he 
ſaid, would put all right; and make my 
firſt three or four months (which other- 
wiſe muſt be paſſed in obſcurity and ap- 
prehenſion) a round of viſits and viiit- 
ings to and from all his relations; to 
Miſs Howe; to whom I pleaſed. And 
would pave the way to the reconciliation 
I had ſo much at heart. 

Your advice had great weight with me 
Juſt then, as well: as is reaſons, and the 
conſideration of my unhappy ſituation ; but 
what could I ſay? I wanted ſoniebody 
to ſpeak for me. | 

The man ſaw I was not angry at his. 
motion. 1 only bluthed; and that 1 
am fure I did up to the ears; and look- 
ed filly, and like a fool. 

ale wants not courage. Would he 
have had me catch at his firſt, at his 
very firſt word ?—I was filent too—And 
do not the bold ſex take filence for a 
mark of a tavour ?—Then, / lately in 
my father's houſe! Having allo declared 
to him in my letters, before 1 had your 
advice, that I would not think of mar-' 
riage till he had patled through a {tate 
of probation, as I may call it—How was 
it poſlible J could encourage, with ready | 
ſigns of approbation, ſuch an early pro- 
poſal; eſpecially fo ſoon after the free 
treatment he had provoked from me? 
If I were to die, I could not. 

He looked at me with great confi— 
dence; as if (notwithitanding his contra— 


—_— 


dictory baſhtulneſs) he would look me 


through ; while my eve but now-and- 
then could glance at him. He begged 
my pardon with great humility : he was 
afraid I would think he deterved no 
other anſwer, but that of a contempruous 
filence. True love was jeartul of offend— 
ing. [“ Take care, Mr. Lovelace, 
thought I, how yours is tried by that 
rule.“ Indeed ſo facred à regard [ fool- 
iſh man I] would he have 70 all my deda- 
rations made before I honoured Hm 

would hear him no further; but 
withdrew in a confuſion too viſible, and 
left him to make Is nonſenſical flouriſhes 
to himſelf. 

L will only add, that, if he really wiſhes 
for a ſpeedy ſolemnization, he never 
could have had a luckier time to preſs 
for my conſent to it. But he let it go 
off; and indignation has taken place of 
it. And now fhall it be a point with 
me, to get him at a diſtance trom me. 
I am, my deareſt triend, your ever -faith- 


—_—_— 


Jul and oo! ed CL, HARLOWE, 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL. 
FORD, ESQ, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13, 
HY, Jack, thou needeſt not make 
ſuch a wonderment, as the girls 
ſay, if I thould have taken large ſtrides 
already tewards reformation : for dof 
thou not ſee, that while I have been ſo 
aſliduouſly, night and day, purſuing this 
ſingle chaimer, I have infinitely leſs to 
anſwer for, than otherwiſe 1 ſhould 
have had? Let me fee, how many days 
and nights ?—Porty, I believe, atter open 
trenches, ſpent in the ſap only, and ne. 
ver a nline ſprung yet! | 
By a moderate Computation, a dozen 
kites might have fallen, while I have 
been only trying to enſnare this ſingle 


lark. Nor yet do I ſee when I ſhall be 


able to bring her to my lure: more in. 
nocent 'days yet, therefore ! — But re. 
formation for my ſtalking-horſe, I hope, 
will be a ſure, though a flow method to 
effect all my purpoſes, 

Then, Jack, thou wilt have a merit 
too in engaging my pen, ſince thy time 
would be otherwiſe worſe employed: 
and, after all, who knows but by creat- 
ing new habits, at the expence of the 
old, a real reformation may be brought 
about? IT have promiſed it; and I be. 
lieve there 1s a pleaſure to be found in 
being good, reverſing that of Nat, Lee's 
madinan— 

Which none but goad men know.“ 
By all ins, feeii thou not, how greatly 
preferable it is, on twenty accounts, to 
purſue a difficult, rather than an ealy 
chace? I have a deſire to inculcate this 
pleaſure upon thee, .and to teach thee 


| to fly at nobler game than daws, crows, 


and widgeons: 1 have a mind to ſhew 
thee from time to time, in the courſe of 
the correſpondence thou halt fo earneſt- 
ly wiſhed me to begin on this illuſtrious 
occaſion, that theſe exalted ladies may 
be abaſed, and to obviate one of the 
objections that thou madeſt to me, when 
we were laſt together, that the pleaſure 
which attends theſe nobler aims, remu- 
nerates not the pains they bring with 
them; ſince, like a paltry fellow as 
thou wert, thou aſſertedſt that all wo- 
men are alike. : 
Thou knoweſt nothing, Jack, of the 
delicacies of intrigue : nothing. of the 


glory of outwitting the witty and the 


watchful; of the joys that fill the mind 
of the inventive or contriving genius, 
ruminating which to uſe of the different 
webs that oller to him for the entangle- 
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mant of a haughty charmer, who in her 
day has given him. unnumbered tor- 
ments. — Thou, Jack, who, like a dog at 
his eaſe, contenteſt thyſelf to growl 
over a bone thrown out to thee, doſt not 
know the joys of a chace, and in purſu— 
ing a winding-game : theſe I will en- 
deavour to rouze thee to, and then thou 
wilt have reaſon doubly and trebly to 
thank me, as well becauſe of thy pre- 
ſent delight, as with regard to thy 
proſpects beyond the moon, 

To this place I had written, purely to 
amuſe myſelf, before 1 was admitted to 
my charmer. But now 1 have to tel] 
thee, that I was quite right in my con- 
jecture, that ſhe would ſet up for her- 
self, and diſmiſs me: for ſhe has decla— 
red in fo many words, that ſuch was her 
reſolution. And why? Becaule, to be 
plain with me, the more ſhe ſaw of u, 
and. of my ways, the leſs the liked of 
either. 

This cut me to the heart IH did not 
ery indeed !-— Had I been a woman, I 
mould though ; and that moſt plenti- 
fully: but I pulled ont a white cambrick 
handkerchief. That 1 could command, 
but not my fears. 

She finds fault with my proteſtations; 
with my profeſſions; with my. vows: 1 
cannot curſe a ſervant, the only privi- 
lege a maſter is known by, but I am 
ſuppoſed to be a trooper—I muſt not 
ſay, By my ſoul ;* nor, As I hope to 
tbe faved.%? Why, Jack, how particu- 
lar this is! Would the not have me 
think, I have a precious ſoul, as well as 
ſhe —If ſhe thinks my ſalvation hope- 
lels, what a devil [ Another exception- 
able word 1] does the. propoſe to reform 
me for ?—S0 I have not an ardent ex- 
preſſion left nie. 


War can be done with a woman 
who is above flattery, and deſpiſes all 
praiſe but that which flows from the 
approbation of her own heart? 

Well, Jack, thou ſeeſt it is high time 
to change my meaſures. I muſt run 
into the pious a little taſter than I had 
deſigned. 

What a ſad thing would it be, were 
J, after all, to loſe her perſon, as well as 
her opinion! The only time that fur— 
ther acquaintance, and no blow ſtruck, 
nor ſuſpicion given, ever leſſened me in 
a lady's favour !—A curſed mortifica- 
tion! —Tis certain I can have no pre- 
tence for holding her, if {ke wili go.— 
Ns ſuch thing as force to be uſed, or {0 
much as hinted at: Lord fend us fafe 


at London !— That's all I have toc it 


now: and vet it muſt be the leaſt part 
of my ſpeech. 

But why will this admirable creature 
urge her deſtiny? Why will the defy 
the power ſhe is abſolutely dependent 
upon? Why will the ſtill wiſh to my face, 
that ſhe had never left her father's 
houſe ? Why will ſhe deny me her com- 
pany, till ſhe makes me loſe my patience, 
and lay myſelt open to her reſentment > 
And why, when ſhe is oftended, does ſhe 
carry her indignation to the utmoſt 
length that a fcorntul beauty, in the 


very &cig lt of her power and pride, can go? 


is it prudent, . thinkeſt thou, in her 
circuraſtances, to tell me, repeatedly to 
tell me, That ſhe 1s every hour more 
and more diſſatisfied with herſelf and 
me? That am not one, who improve 
upon her in my converſation and ad- 
dreſs ? [Couldit thou, Jack, bear this 
from a captive ?J] That ſhe ſhall not be 
eaſy while ſhe is with me? That ſhe was 
thrown upon me by a perverſe fate? 
That ſhe knows better than to value her- 
(elf upon my volubility ? That if I think 
ſhe deſerves the compliments I make 
her, 1 may pride myſelf in thoſe arts, by 
which I have made a fool of forextra- 
ordinary a perſon? That ſhe ſhall never 
torgive herielf for meeting me, nor me 
tor ſeducing her away ? | Her very words] 
That her regrets increaſe inſtead of dimi- 
nith ? That ſhe will take care of herſelf; 
and ſince her friends think it not worth 
while to purfue her, ſhe will be left 
to her own care? That I ſhall make 
Mrs. Sorlings's houſe more agreeable 
by my abſence ?—And go to Berks, to 
town, or where-ever I will, {to the de- 
vil, I ſuppoſe} with all her heart? 

The impolitick charmer !—Toa tem- 
per fo vindictive as ſhe thinks mine! 
Toa tree-lver, as ſhe believes me to be, 
who has her in his power! I was before, 
as thou knoweſt, balancing; now this 
ſcale, now that, the heavieſt. I only 
waited to fee how her will would work, 
how ine would lead me on. Thou 
feeſt what bias hers takes —And wilt 
thon doubt that mine will be determined 
by it? Were not her faults, before this, 
numerous enough? Why will ſhe put 
me upon looking back ? 

I will fit down to argue with myſelf 
by-and-by, and thou ſhalt be acquainted 
with the reſult. Cz 

if thou didft but know, if thou hadſt 
but beheld, what an abject flave ſhe 
made me look like!—1 had given my- 
ſelf high airs, as fe called them: but 
they were airs that ſhewed my love for 
her; that ſhewed I could not hve ** 
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of her company. But ſhe took me 
down with a vengeance! She made me 
look about. me. So much advantage 


nad ſhe over me; ſuch ſevere turns up- 


on me; by my ſoul, Jack, I had hardly 
a word to ſay for myſelf. I am aſhamed 
to tell thee, what a poor creature ſhe 
made me look like! But I could have 
told her ſomething that would have 
humbled her pretty pride at the inſtant, 
had ſhe been in a proper place, and pro- 
ger company about her. 

To ſuch a place then—and where ſhe 

cannot fly me—And then to ſee how my 
will werks, and what can be done by 
the amorous ſer-ſaw; now humble; now 
proud; now expecting, or demanding z 
now ſubmitting, or acquieſcing—till I 
have tried reſiſtance. 
But theſe hints are at preſent enough, 
1 may further explain myſelf as 1 go 
along; and as I confirm or recede in my 
future motions. If ſhe ll revive paſt 
diſobligations! If ſhe w//— But no 
more, no more, as 1 ſaid, at preſent, of 
threatenings. 


LETTER XIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
FORD, ESQ. 


IN CONTINUATION. 


ND do 1 not ſee that I ſhall need | 


nothing but patience, in order to 
have all power with me? For what ſhall 


we ſay, if all theſe complaints of a cha- 
racter wounded; theſe declarations of 


increaſing regrets for meeting me; of 
reſentments never to be got over for 
my ſeducing her away; theſe angry com- 
mands to leave her: — What ſhall we ſay, 
it all were to mean nothing but MA'TRI- 
MON Y D And what if my torbearing to 


enter upon that ſubject come out to be 


the true cauſe of her petulance and un- 
ealineſs ? | 1 

I had once before played about the 
fkirts of the irrevocable obligation; but 
thought myſelf obliged to ſpeak in 
clouds, and to run away from the ſub- 
ject, as ſoon as ſhe took my meaning, 
leſt ſhe ſhould imagine it to be ungene- 
rouſly urged, now ſhe was in ſome ſort 
in my power, as ſhe had forbid me be- 
forehand, to touch upon it, till I were 
in a ſtate of viſible retormation, and till 
a reconciliation with her friends were 
probable. But now, out-argued, out- 


talented, and puſhed fo vehemently 20 


leave one whom I had no good pretence 
to hold, it ſhe would go; and who could 
ſo eaſily, if 1 had given her cauſe to 
doubt, have thrown herſelf into other 


mmm Meme —— SD 
rotection, or have returned to Harlowe 
lace and Solmes ; I ſpoke out upon the 

ſubject, and offered reaſons, although 
with infinite doubt and heſitaticn, [le 
ſhe ſhould be offended at me, Belford I] why 
ſhe ſhould aſſent to the legal tie, and 
make me the happieſt of men. And 0 
how the mantle cheek, the downcaft 
eye, the ſilent, yet trembling lip, and 
the heaving boſom, a ſweet collection 
of heightened beauties, gave evidence, 
that the tender was not mortally offen. 
ſive! | 
Charming creature!“ thought 1, 

* [ But I charge thee, that thou let not any f 
* thy ſex know my exultation] Is it ſo form 
© come to this ?—Am I already lord of 
© the deſtiny of a Clariſſa Harlowe ?— 
Am I already the reformed man thou 
reſolvedſt I ould be, betore I had the 
© /eaſt encouragement given me? Is it 
thus, that the more thou knoweſt me, the 
©lefs thou ſeeft reaſon to approve of n= 
And can art and deſign enter into a 
© breait fo celeſtial ? To baniſh me from 
© thee, to wifiit fo rigorouſly upon my 
| © abſence, in order to bring me cloſer 
to thee, and make the bleſſing dear 
Well do thy.arts juſtiſy mine; and en- 
courage me to let looſe my plotting ge- 
© nius upon thee, 

* But let me tell thee, charming 
* maid, if thy wiſhes are all to be an- 
* {wered, that thou haſt yet to account 
©to me for thy reluctance to go of 
© with me, at a criſis when thy going off 
© was neceſſary to avoid being forced 
© into nuptial fetters with a wretch, that 
© were he not thy averſion, thou wert no 
more honeſt to thy own merit than to 
© me. 

Jam accuſlomed to be preferred, let 
© me tell thee, by thy equals in rank 
too, though thy inferiors in merit; 
* but who is not (0? And ſhall I marry a 
© woman, who has given me reaſon to 
© doubt the preference ſhe has for me? 

No, my deareſt love, I have too ſa- 
« cred a regard for thy znjun&ons, to let 


© ſelf. Nor will-I take in thy full mean- 
ing by bluſhing filence only. Nor ſhalt 
© thou give me room to doubt, whether 
© it be neceſſity or love, that inſpires 
© this condeſcending impulſe.” 

Upon theſe principles, what had I to 
do, but to conſtrue her ſilence into con- 
temptuous diſpleaſure? And I begged 
mes tor making a motion, which I 
ad ſo much reaſon to fear would offend 
her: for the future I would pay a ſacred 
regard to her previous injunctions, an 
prove to her by all my conduct the 

truth 


them be broken through, even by thy- 
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trath of that obſervation, that true love 
is always fearful of offending. 

« And what could the lady ſay to 
this“ methinks thou aſkeſt. 

Say !—Why ſhe looked vexed, diſ- 
concerted, teazed; was at a lols, as! 


thought. whether to be more angry with 


herſelf, or with me. She turned about, 
however, as if to hide a ſtarting tear; 
and drew a ſigh into two or three but 
juſt audible quavers, trying to ſuppreſs 
it, and withdrew—leaving me maſter of 
the field. 

rell me not of politeneſs; tell me not 
of generoſity; tell me not of compaſſion 
AIs ſhe not a match for me? More than 


+ match? Does ſhe not out-do me at 


every fair weapon? Has ſhe not made 
me doubt her love? Has the not taken 
oficious pains to declare that ſhe was 
nt averſe to Solmes tor any reſpect the 
hid to me? and her ſorrow for putting 
herſelf ont of 4rs reach; that is to ſay, 
for meeting me ? ' 

Then what a triumph would it be to 
the Harlowe pride, were I now to marry 
this lady! A family beneath my own! 
No one in it worthy of an alliance with, 
but her! My own eſtate not contempti— 
ble! Living within the bounds of it, to 
avoid dependence upon ther betters, and 
obliged to no man living! My expecta- 
tions {til ſo much more conliderabie ! 
My perſon, my talents—not to be de- 
{piled, furely—Yet rejected by them 
with {corn., Obliged to carry on an un- 
d:rhand addreſs to their daughter, when 
woot the muſt conliderable families in 
the kingdom have made overtures, 
which 1 have declined, partly for her 
lake, and partly becauſe I never will 
marry ; if fe be not the perſon. To be 
voiced to ſteal her away; not only. from 
om but from herſelf! and muſt 1 be 
brought to implore forgiveneſs and re- 
conciliation from the Harlowes ?—-Beg 


% be acknowledged as the ſon of a. 


vloumy tyrant; whote only boaſt is his 
riches? As à brother to a wretch, who 
IaSconceived immortal hatred to me-; 


aud to a ſiſter who was beneath my at- 


tempts, or I would have had her zn ay * 


01 way. and that with a renth part of 
th» trouble and pains that her fiſter has 
colt me; and, finally, as a nephero to un- 
cies, who value themſelves upon their 
e'quircd fortunes, would inſult me as 
creeping to them -on that account ?-— 
Forbid 1t the blood of the Lovelaces, 
that your /aft, and, let me fay, not the 
mean'/t of your ſtock, ſhould thus creep, 
thus fawn,. thus lick the dult, for a 
Wire! 
Proceed anon, 
No. 44; 


nice, than other men. 


LETTER XIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- _ 
FORD, ESQ. 


IN CONTINUATION. 
„ v- is it not the divine CLARISSA 


L Har/owe let me not fay; my foul. 


ſpurns them all but her] whom [ am 
thus by application threatening ? — If 
virtue be the true nobilit., how is ſhe 
ennubled, and how ſhould an alliance 
with her ennoble, were not contempt 
due to the family trom which ſhe ſprung 
and prefers to me] | 

But :igain, let me ſtop.—Is there not 


ſomething wrong, las there not been 


ſomething wrong, in this divine creature? 
And will not the reflections upon that 
wrong (what though it may be con- 
ſtrued in my favour 9) make me unhappy, 


. when vctelty has loft it's charms, and 


when, mind and perſon, the is all my 
own? Libertines are nicer, if at af 
They ſeldom 
meet with the ſtand of virtue in the wo— 
men whom they attempt. And by the 
trailty of thote they have triumphed 
over, they judge of all the reſt. Intor- 
tunity and opportunity no woman is proof 
againlt, eſpecially from a perſ-vering 
lover,. who knows how to ſuit tempta- 
tions to inclinations : this, thou knoweſt, 
is a prizag article of the rake's creed. 

© And what!” (methinks thou aſkeſt 
with ſurprize) © Doſt thou queſtion this 
* moſt admirable of women ?—The vir- 
tue of a CLHARISSA doſt thou queſtion ?* 

I do not, 1 dare not queſtion it. My 
reverence for her will not let me dzred7/y 
queſtion-jit. But let me, in my turn, 
atk thee—ls not, may not her virtue be 
founded rather in ride than in principle? 
Whoſe duugliter is the ?=And is the not 
a daughter? If impeccable, how came 
{be by her impeccability? The pride of 
ſetting an example to her ſex has run 
away with her hitherto, and may have 
made her till zow invincible. But is not 
that pride abated ? What may not both 
men aud women be brought to do, in a 
mort fied late What mind is ſuperior 
to cala muy? Pride is perhaps the prin- 
cipal bulwark of temale virtue. Humble 
a woman, and may fhe not be Sectualiy 
humbled ? | 

Then who fays, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
is the paragon of virtue? - als virtue itfelf? 

« Ali who know her, and have heard 
© of her,“ it will be anſwered. 

Common bruit Els virtze to be ef- 
tablithed by common bruit only ?—Has 
her virtue ever been proved ?— Who has 
dared to try her virtue ?; 

1 told thee, I would fit down to argue 
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with myſelf; and I have drawn myſelf 
into argumentation before I was aware. 

Let me enter into a ſtrict diſcuſſion of 
this ſubject. | 

I know how ungenerous an appear- 
ance what I fade ſaid, and what I have 
farther to ſay, on this topick, will have 
from me ; but am I not bringing virtue 
to the touchſtone, with a view to exalt 
it, if it come out to be prof ?—Avaunt 
then, for one moment, all conſideration 
that may ariſe from a weakneſs which 


ſome would miſcall gratitude; and is 


oftentimes the corrupter of a heart not 
ignoble! 

To the teſt then—And I will bring 
this charming. creature to the 
teſt, that all the ſex, who may he ſheun 
any paſſages in my letters, | - Ana I know 
thou cheareſt the hearts ot all thy ac 
quaintance with ſuch detached parts of 
mine, as tend not to diſhonour charac- 
ters, or reveal names: and this gives 
me an appetite to oblige thee by inter- 
{erdment} that ail the fex, T ſay, may lee 
what they ovgit to he ; what is expected 
from them; and it they have to deal 
why a perſon of reflection and puncti- 

lio, [of price, if thou wilt] how careful 

they ought tO be, by a regular and uni— 
form conduct, not to give him canſe to 
think lightly of them for favours grant— 
ed, which may be interpreted into nartu- 
ral weakneſs. For is not a wife the keeper 
of a man's honour? And do not her 
faults bring more diſgrace upon a huſ— 
band, than even upon herſelf ? 

It is not for nothing, Jack, 
have difiiked the life of tackles: 

To the teft then, as 1 ſaid, vince now 
t have the queſtion brought home to 
me, whether 1 am to havea wife? And 
whether ſhe be to bea wile at the frr/e or 
at the fecond hand ? 

Iwill proceed fairly. 1 will do the 
dear creature-not only ftrict, but gene- 
rous iuſtice; for I wil! try her by her 
Own judgment, as wel! as by our prin- 
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She blames herſelf for having corre- 
ſponded with me, a man ot free cha— 
rater; j ant d one, indeed, whote fr 7 view 
it was, to rae her into this correſpon- 
dence ; and who ſucceeded in it, by 
means un non n to herſelf. : 
Now, what were her inducewents to 
this correlpangence? It not what her 
nicencſs makes her H] blame-worthy, 
why does the blame hertelt ? 
Has the, been capable of error? Of per- 
ſitting in that error:? 
W hoever was the tempter, that i is not 
the thing; nor what the tempration, The 
fact, the error, is now before us. 


CLARISSA HARLO WE: 


— — 


that 1 | 


| 


.betwegn her 


to her; and it was her 


_—_ eee Dn 
Did ſue perſiſt in it againſt patents 


prohibition d 


She owns ſhe did. | 

Was ad aughter ever known who had 
higher notions of the fil:al dyty, of the 
parental authority ? 

Never. 

What muſt be thoſe inducement; 
how {tr ong hat were tog ſtrong for duty, 
in a daughter fo dutiful What muß 
my thoughts have been of theſe induce. 
ments, what y hopes built upon them, 
at the time, taken in this liglit? 

Well, but it will be faid, that her 
principal view was, to prevent miſchiet 
brother and. her other 
triends, and the man vilely inſulted by 
them all. 

But why ſhould fre be more concernes 
tor:the ſafety of others, than they ven 


(for their own? And had not the rencas. 


ter then happened? Was a perſon cf 
virtue to be prevailed upon to breit 
through her apparent, her acknowledrd 
duty, upon any confideration ? And if 
not, was ſhe to be fo prevailed upon u 
prevent an apprehended evil only? 

Thou, Lovelace, the tempter, ' fthey 
wilt again break out and fay) © to be th: 

© acculer !” 

But Lam nc the accuſer. I amt 
arguer only, and, in my heart, all te 
time acquit unc worthip the divine tres. 
ture. But Tet me, nevertheleſs, examine, 
whether the acquittal be owing to her 


merit, or to my winknrfs—Weaknels the | 


true name for lave ! * 

Init hall we ſuppoſe another motire! 
— And that is LOVE; a motive which 
all the world will excuſe her for. Bit 
Jet me tell the world that do, net be— 
cauſe they cet, but- becauſe all the 
world is apt to be nvfled by it. 

Let loo then be the motive—Lovt 
of 720m Y 

A ZLoveloee, is the anſwer. | 

Is there Bent one Lovelace-mnthe wort! 
May not more Lovelaces be attracted by 
ſo tine 1 . Jy {uch exalted qua, 
ties? It was her character that drew If 
* beauty and gout 
ſenſe, that rivetted my chains: and nov 
all togeth er make me think her a fit 
ject worthy of my attempts; v orthy i 
mu ambition. 

But has the had the candour, the opes. 
neſs, to a-4nowled ge that love ? 

She has not. 

Well, then, it love be at the bottom, 


is there not another fault Jurking be— 
neath the ſhadow of that love 2 Has 
not cet — Or is it pride of heart” 
Aud what refults ?—ls then the di- 
vine Clariſla capable of /oving a w.! 
whos 
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whom ſhe ought not to love? And is the | 
capable of affefation? And is her vir- 
tus founded in pride — And, if the an- 
(yer to theſe queſtions be affirmative, 
mult ſhe not then be a woman ? 

And can ſhe keep this love at bay? 
Can the make Jim, who has been ac- 
cltomed to triumph over other women, 
tremble? Can ſhe ſo conduct herſelt, as 
%o make him, at times, queſtion whether 
dne loves Am or any man; yet not have 
fe gequiſite command over the paſſion 
nlelt in ſteps of the higheſt conſequence 
t her honour, as He thinks, [Ian try- 
irs ler, Jack, by her. own thoughts] but 
titer herſelf to be provoked to promile 
to abandon her father's houle, and po 
off with him, knowing his character; 
ad even conditioning not to marry till 
probable and remote contingencies 
were to come to paſs? What though the 
provocations were ſuch as would jultity 
any other woman; yet was a CLARISSA 
to be ſuſceptible to provocations which 
the thinks 4erſelf highly cenſureable for 
being fo much moved by! 

Zut k let us ſee the dear creature re— 
ſolve hto revoke her promiſe; yet meet— 
ing her lover; a bold and intrepid man, 
who was more than once before dilap- 
pointed by her; and who comes. as ſhe 
nos, prepared to expect tne fruits of 
ler appointment, and reſolved to carry 
ber off, And let us fee him actually 
carrying her off; and having het at his 
rey May there not be, I repcat, 
e Lovelaces; other de intrepid per- 
leyering enterprizers; although they may 
go to work in the fame way? _ 

Ani has chen a CLAK1ISSA (herſelf 
er jadge) failed -In ſuch great points 
ail? — And may the not further fail? 
— il in the greate/t poiat, to which all 
'!reuther points, in which ſhe tas failed, 
Le hut a natural tendency ? 

Nor fay thou, that vertue, in the eye 
vt tJeaven, is as much a manly as a mo- 
wer; grace. By virtue in this place I mean 
cMatity, and to be ſuperior to tempta-. 
WM; wy Clariſſa out of the queltion, 
Nor ak thou, Shall the man be guilty, 
vet expect the woman to be guultlets, 
al even untuſpectable? Urge thou not 
theſe arguments, I ſay, ſince the wife, 
by 4 tailure, may do much more injury 
t the huthand, than the huſband can do 
t the wife; and not only to her hut. 
band, but to all his family, by obtrud- 
another man's children into his poſ=- 
ons, perhavs to the excluſton of (at 
ail to a participation with) his own; 
he believing them all the tine to be his. 


' the teſts ot virtue? 


In the eye of Heaven, thereſore, the lin 


— — 


cannot be equal. Beſides I have read in 
fome places that the wiman was mede for 
the man, not the man for the woman. Virtue 
then is leſs to be diſpenſed with in the 
woman than in the man. 

Thou, Lovelace, (methinks ſome 
better man than thyſelf will ſay) * to 
* expect ſuch perfection in a woman! 

© Yes, I,“ may 1 anſwer. Was not 
the great Cæſar a great rake as to wo- 
men? Was he nod called, by his very 
ſoldiers, on one of his triumphant en- 
tries into Rome, Ti baid-pated lecher ? 
And warning given of him to the wes, 
as well as to the daughters, of his fel- 
low-citizens? Yet did aut Cæſar repu- 
diate his wife for being only in company 
with Clodius, or rather becauſe Clodius, 
though by ſurprize upon her, was found 
in hers? And what was the reaſon he 
gave for it ?lt was this, (though a 
rake himſelf, as I have ſaid) and onl 
this—The wife of Caſar muſt net be ſuſ- 
petted ! ; 

Czlar was not a prouder man than 
Lovelace. ; 

Go to then, Jack; nor ſay, nor let 
any-body fay, in thy hearing, that Love- 
lace, a man valuing himſelt. upon his 
anceliry, is ſingular in his expectations 
of -a wife's purity, though not pure 
himſelf. | 

As to my CLARISS4A, I own, that I 
hardly think there ever was ſuch an an- 
gel of a woman. But has {he not, as 
above, already taken fleps, which ſhe 
herſelf condemns ? Steps, which the 
world and her own family did not think 
her capable of taking? And for which her 
own fanuly will not forgive her? 

Nur think it ſtrange, that I refuſe to 
near any-thing pleaded in behalf of a 
ſtandard virtue, from high provecatons. 
Arc not provocaticns aud temptations 
A ftaadard virtue 
mult not be allowed to be provoked to 
deſtroy oranmhilate itlelt. 

May not then the ſucceſs of him, who 
could carry her %s far, be allewed to 
be an encouragement for him to try to 


carry her farther? It is but to try. Wha 


will be atraid of a trial for this divine 
creature ? Thou knoweſt, that I have 
more than once, twice, or thrice, put to 
the fiery trial young women ot name 
and character; and never yet met with 
one who held out a month; nor indeed 
fo long as could puzzle my invention. 1 
have concluded againſt the whole ſex 
upon it. And now, if I have not found 


a virtue that Cannot be corrupted, 1 
will ſwear that there is not one fuch in 
the whole ſex, Is nut then the whole 
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ſex concerned that this trial ſhould be 
made? And who is it that knows this 
lady, that would not ſtake upon her head 
the honour of the whole — Let her who 
would refule it, come forth, and defire 


to ſtand in her place. 


I muſt aſſure thee, that 1 have a pro- 
digious high opinion of virtue; as 1 
have of all thoſe graces and excellences, 
which 1 have not been able to attain my - 
ſelf, Every free-liver would not ſay 
this, nor think thus—Every argument 
he uſes, condemnatory of his own ac- 
tions, az ſome would think. But inge- 
nuouſnefs was ever a ſignal part of my 
character. 

Satan, whom thou mavyelt, if thou wilt, 
in this caſe, call my inſtigator, put the 
good man of old upon the ſevereſt trials. 


„Jo his behaviour under theſe trials that 


good -man owed his honour and his 
future rewards. An innocent perſon, 
if doubted, muſt wiſh to be brought to 
a fair and candid trial. ; 
Rinaldo, indeed, in Arioſto, put the 
Mantua Knight's cup of trial from him, 


which was to be the proof of his wife's 


chiaſtity“.— This was his argument tor 
forbearing the experiment: Why 
* ſhould 1 ſeek a thing 1 ſhould be Joth 
© to find? My wife is a woman. The 
« ſexiis frail. I cannot believe better of 
her than I do. It will be to my own 
© lofs, if I find reaſon to think worfe.” 
But Rinaldo would nothave refuted the 
trial of the lady, before the became his 
wife, and when he might have tound 
account in detecting her. 

For my part, I would not have put 
the cup from me, though married, had 
it been but in hope of finding reaſon to 
confirm my good opinion of my wile's 
honour ; and that I might know whe 
ther I had a ſaake or a dove in my bo- 
ſom. 3 
To my point What muſt that virtue 
be, which will not ſtand a trial! — What 
that woman, who would wiſh to ſhun it ? 

Well, then, a trial ſeems neceſſary fur 
the farther eſtabliſhment of the honou uf 
ſo excellent a creature. | 

And wlio ſhall put her to this trial? 
Who, but the man, who has, as ſhe 
thinks, already induced her in //rr 
points, to ſwerve?—And this. for fer 
own ſake in a double fenſe—Not ouly, as 


he has been able to make /oze 1mpretiion, 


but as ſhe regrets the impreliion made; 
and ſo may be preſumed to be guarded 
againſt his further attempts, 


* The ſtory tells us, that whoever arank of 
without ſpilling ; at ether wiſe, the contrary, 


| 


— —— 

The ſituation ſhe is at preſent in, it 
mult be confeſſed, is a diſadvantageous 
one to her: but if ſhe overcome, that 
will redound to her honour, 

Shun not, therefore, my dear ſoul, 
further trials, nor hate me for makins 
them. - For what woman can be ſaid 10 
be virtuous till ſhe has been tried ? 

Nor is one effort, one trial, to be ſuf: 
cient. Why? Becauſe a woman's heart 
may be at one time adamant, at another 
ar- As l have often experienced. And 
ſo, no doubt, haſt thou, 
A fine time of it,* methinks thou 
ſayeit, © would the women have, if they 
* were all to be tried !? 

But, Jack, I am not for that neither, 
Though'l am ua rake, I am not a rake' 
friend; except thi:.e and company's, 

And be this one 6: the morals of my 
tedious diſcuſſion—Let the little rogues 
who would nut be put to the queſtion, as 
may call it, chuſe accordingly. Let 
them prefer to their favour good honeſt 
ſober tellows, who have not been uſed 
to play dogs tricks: who will be willing 
to take them as they er; and who be- 
ing tolerable themſelves, are not ſuſpi- 
cious of others. 

© But what,” methinks thou aſkeſft, is 
© to become of the lady, if ſhe fail“ 

* What !—Why will ſhe not, / on 
* ſubdued, be always ſubdued “ Another 
2t our libertine maxiins; And wht an 
immenſe pleaſure to a marriage-hater, 
what rapture to thought, to be able to 
prevail upon ſuch a woman as Mils Cla- 
riſſa Hariowe to live with him, without 
real Change ot name! 

But if ſhe relilt—Lf nobly ſhe ſtand her 
trial! 

Why then IL. will marry her; and blel; 
my ſtars for ſuch an unge! of a wife. 

Fut will the not hate thee ?—will ſſe 
not retuſe _ 

No, no, Jack |—Circumſtanced and 
ſituated as we are, I am not afraid « 
that. And hate me! Why ſhould ſhe hate 
the man who loves het upon proof! 

And then for a litile hint at repriſe 
Am I not juſtifiedun my reſolutionsd 
trying her virtue; who is reſolved, 3) 
may ay, totry mine? Who has declare!, 
that, ſhe will nat mariy me, till ſhe ha 
hopes of my reformation ? 

And now, to put an end to this ſober 
argumentation, wilt thou not thy el 
(„hom I have ſuppoſed an advocate for 
the-lady, becauſe I know that Lore M. 


” . «oft e 
nas put thee upon uſing the intereſ!“ 
this cup, if his wife were chaſte, could dr 
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thinks thou haſt in me, to perſuade me 
to enter the pale; wilt thou not thyſelf) 
allow me to try, if I cannct awaken the 
woman in her *—To try, if ſhe, with all 
that glowing ſymmetry of parts, and 
that tull bioom of vernal graces, by 
which ſhe at racts every eye, be really 
inflexible as to the grand article? 

Let me begin then, as opportunity 

reſents—t1 will; and watch her every 
ſtep to find one fhding one; her every 


moment, to find the moment critical. 
And the rather, as the ſpares not me, 


but takes every advantage that offers, 
to puzzle and plague me; nor expects 
nor thinks me to be a good man. 


It ſhe be a woman, and love me, I ſhall 


ſureiy ch her once tripping : for love 
was ever a traitor to it's harbourer; and 
love within, and 1 without, ſhe will be 
more than woman, as the poet ſays, or 
1% than man, if 1 fucceed not. 

Now, Beitord, all is out. The lady 
is mine; ſhall be more mine. Marriage, 
I ſee, is in my power, now e is 10. Eife 
perhaps it had not. I' I can have her 
u et marriage, who can blame me tor 
trying? If wot, great will be her glory, 
And well 
will the merit the {acrifice I ſhall make 
her of my liberty; and tram all her ſex 
honours next to divine, for giving a 
proof, that here was once a woman 
whoſe virtue no trials, no ſtatagems, 
no rempiations, even from the men ſhe 
hated nor, could overpower. 

Now wit thuu ſee all my circulation: 
as in a glaſs wilt thou fee it. —CABATA, 
however, is the word“; nor let the ſe- 
cret eſcape thee even in thy dreams. 

Nobody doubts, that ſhe is to be my 
wite. Let her paſs for ſuch, when | 
give the word. Mean time, reformation 
hall be my ſtalking-horſe; ſome one of 
the women in London, if 1 can get het 
thither, my bird. And fo. much for 
this time, 


LETT TER AY. 
MI5S HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWKE, 


(IM ANSWER TO LETTERS v. I.] 
O nut be fo much concerned, my 
deareſt friend, at the Vick: rings 
between my mother and me. We love 


one another dearly norwitnftanding. It 


n.y mother had not me to hd fault 


wich, ſhe mult find fault with ſomebody | 


eJſe. And as to me, I am a very ſaucy 
girl; and were there not this occaſion, 
there weuld be ſome other, to ſhew it. 

You have heard me ſay, that this was 
always the caſe between us. You could 
not otherwiſe have known it. For when 


you was with us, you h rmonized us 


both; and indeed I was always more 
afraid f you than of my mother. But 
then that awe 1s accompanied with love. 


Your reproofs, as I have always found, 


are fo charmingly mild and inſtructive; 
o evidently calculated to improve, and 
not to provoke ; that a generous temper 
muſt be amended by them. But here 
now, mind my good mamma, when you 
are not with us—* You ſhall, I tellayou 
© Nancy. I will have 1tſo. Don't 1 know 
* beſt; I won't be diſobryed.” How can a. 
daughter of ſpirit bear ſuch language; 
ſuch looks too with the language; and 
not have a longing mind to diſobey? 
Don't adviſe me, my dear, to fub- 
{cribe to my mother's prohibition of 
correſpondence with you, She has no 
reaſon for it. Nor would the of herown 
judgment have prohibited it. That odd 
old ambling foul your uncle, (whoſe 
viſits are frequenter than ever) inftigate 
ed by your malicious and felfiſh brother 
and ſiſter, is the occalion. And they 
only have borrowed my mother's lips, at 
the diltance they are from you, fora ſort 
of {peaking-trumpet for them. The 
prohibition, once more I fay, cannot 
come from her heart: but if it did, is ſo 
much danger to be apprehended from 
my continuing to write to one of my 
wh {ex. as it I wrote to one of the 
other? Don't let detection and diſap- 


 vointment and the courſe of opprefſion 


which you have run through, weaken 
your mind, my «deareſt creature; and 
make you fee inconveniences, Where 
there poſſibly cannot be any, If your 
talent isſerillling, as vou call it; fo is 
mine And will ſcribble on, at ali op- 
portunities; and to you; let them fay 
what they will. Nor let your tetters be 
filled with the ſelf. accufat:ons you men- 
tion: there is no canſe fs thein. I with, 
(hat your Anna Howe, who contimues 
in ber mother's haute, wert bit half fo 
geo as Mifs Clariſſa Partos e, who has 
been driven cut of her tather's. 

} will fav nothing upon gur letter to 
your ſiſter vi] I ſee the eitect it wiH have, 
You hoze, you tell ne, that you ſhall 


have your money ana clocaths ſent you, 


* This word, whenever uſed by any of theſe gentlemen, was agreed to imply an in- 


violable ſecret. 
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notwithſtanding my opinion to the con- 
trary—1 am ſorry to have it to acquaint 
vou, that I have juſt now heard, that 
they have ſat in council upon your letter; 
and tirat your, mother was the only per- 
fon who was for ſending you your things; 
and was over-ruled. I charge you, 


therefore, to accept of my offer, as by 


my laſt; and give me particular direéti— 


ons for what you want, that 1 can ſup- 


ply you with belides. 

Don't fet your thought ſo much upon 
a reconciliation, as to prevent your jay— 
ing hold of any handſome oppoitunity to 
give your ſelf a protector; fuch a one as 
the man will be, who, I nnagine, hut- 
band-like, will let nobody iatult you but 
himſelf. e 

What could he mean, by letting flip 


ſuch a one as that you mention? 1 don't 


know how to blaine you; for how could 
you go beyond ſilence and bluthes, when 
the tooliſh fellow came with Jus obſer— 
vances of the reſtrictions which you laid 
him under when in another fttuation ? 
But, as I told you above, you really 
ſtrike people into awe. And, upon my 
word, you did not {pare him. 


I repeat what I ſaid in my laſt, that 


you have a very nice part toact: and I 
will ad, that you have a mind that is 
much too delicate for 'your part. But 
when the lover is exalted, the lady muſt 
be humbled. He is naturally prout and 
ſaucy. 1 doubt, you muſt engage his 
pride, which he calls his honour : and 
that you muſt throw off a little nwre of 
the veil. And I would -have you re- 
firatn your wiſhes before him, that vou 
had not met him, and the like. What 
ſignities wiſhing, my dear? He wilt not 
bear it. You can hardly expect that he 
will. We 

Nevertheleſs, it vexes me to the very 
bottom of my pride, that any wretch of 
that ſex ſhould be able to triumph over 
Clariſſa. 

I cannot, however, but ſay, that I am 
charmed with your ſpirit. So much 
ſweetneſs, where ſweetneſs is requitite ; 
ſo much ſpirit, where {ric is called for 
What a true magnanimity! 

But I doubt, in your preſent circum- 
ſtances, you muit endeavour after a lit- 
tle more of the reſerve, in caſes, where 
ou are Gilpleaſed wich him, and pal- 
tate a little. That humitity which he 
puts on when you riſe upon him, is not 
natural ro him. | 

Methinks I ſee the man heftating, and 
looking like the tool you paint lum, under 
your Corrective {uperionty !—But he is 
Don't put jun upon ming- 
lag reſentment with his love, 


— — rattan —p 
| You are very ſerious, my dear, in the 

firſt of the two letters before me, in re. 
lation ty Mr. Hickman and me; and in 
relation to my mother and me. But as 
to the latter, you mult not be too grave, 


| If we arc not well together at one 


time, we are not ill together at another. 
And while I am able to make her ſmile 
in the midit of the moſt angry fit the 
ever feil into on the preſent occaſicn, 
(though tometimes the would not if the 

could help it) it is a very good ſign; a 
ſign that diſpleaſure can never go deep, 
cr be laſting. And then a kind word, 
er kind look, to her favourite Hickman, 
ſets the one into rapturcs, and the other 
iu tolcrable humour, at auy time. 

But your caſe pains me at heart; and 
with all my levity, So the good folks 
mult ſometimes partake of that pain; 
nor will it be over, as long as you are in 
a ſtate of uncertainty ; and eſpecially as 
I was not able to prevail tor that protec. 
tion for yon which would have pre- 
veuted the unhappy ſtep, the 'neceſſiiy 
tor which we both, with ſo much reaſon, 
depivie. 

| have only to add, (and yet it is 
needtefs to tell you) that 1 am, and will 
ever be, your affectionate friend and ſer- 
vent, ANNA HOWE, 


LETTER XVI, 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


OU tell me, my dear, that my 

cloaths and the little {ſum of mo- 
ney J lett behind nie, will not be ſent 
me.—But 1 will ſtal hope. It is yet 
early days. When their paſſions ſub. 
ſide, they will better cunlider of the 
matter; and eſpecially as I have myever 
dear and excellent mother for my triend 
in this requeſt. O the ſweet indulgence! 
How has my heart bled, and how docs 
it {cl} bleed for her! 

You adviſe me not to depend upon a 
reconciliation. « I do not, 1 cannot de- 
pend upon it, But, nevertliclet(s, it is 
the with next my heart. And as to this 
man, what can l do? You ſee, that mar- 
riage is net alſoluttly in my pwn power, if 1 
vere inclined to prefer it to the trial 
which I think I ought to have princi— 
pally in viewto make tora reconciliation. 

You fay, he is proud and infolent— 
Indeed he is. But can it be your opini— 
on, that he intends to humble me down 
to the level of his mean pride ? | 

And what mcan you, my dear friend, 
when you ſay, that I mutt throw eff a 
[tle more of the wail P- Indeed I never 


knew tat I wore one, Let me aſſure 
vou, 
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vou, that if 1 ſee any-thing in Mr. 
Lovelace that looks like a defign to 
humble me, his inſolence ſhall never 
make me diſcover a weakneſs unworthy 
of a perſon diſtinguiſhed by your friend- 
thip; that is to fay, unworthy either of 
my V, or of my former ſelf. 

but I hope, as I am out of all other 
protection, that he is not capable ot 
mean or low reſentments. It he has had 
any extraordinary trouble on myaccount, 
may he not thank himſelf for it ? He 
may; and lay it, it he pleaſes, to his 
claracter; which, as 1 have told him, 
gave at leaſt a pretence to my brother 
againſt him. An then, did I ever make 
him any promiſes? Did I ever profeſs 
a love tor him? Did lever wiſh for the 
continuance of his addrefs? Had not my 
brother's violence precipitated matters, 
rould not my indifference to him in all 
Iikelihood (as I deſigned it ſhould) have 
tired out his proud ſpirit, and made him 


— — 

And further let me obſerve, with re- 
ſpect to what you ſay, that there cannot 
be the ſame reafon for a prehibition of 
correſpondence with me, as there was of 
mine with Mr. Lovelace ; that I thought 
as little of bad conſequences from mycor- 
reſpondence with him at the time, as you 
can do from yours with me, now. But 
if chedience be a duty, the breach of it is the 
Fault, however circumſtances may differ. 
durely there is no merit in ſetting up our 
own judgment apainſt the judgments of 
our parents. And if it be puniſhable fo 
to do, 1 have been ſeverely puniſhed ; 
and that is what I warned you of, from 
my own dear experience. 

Yet, Grd forgive ine! I adviſe thus 
againſt myſelf with very great reluctance: 
and, to fav truth, have not ſtrength of 

uind, at preſent, to decline it myſelf. 
But, if my cccafiongo not off, I will take 


it into farther corctideration. 


Teu give me very good advice in rela- 
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ſet ont for London, where he uſed 
chiefly to reſide ? And if he had, would 
there not have been an end of all his pre- 
tenſions and hopes? For no encouraye- 
ment had I given him: nor did I then 
correſpond with him. Nor, believe me, 
Gould I have begun to do ſo—that fatal 


tion to 1his man; and I thank you for it. 
hen you bid me be more upon the re- 
ſerde with him in expreſſing my diſplea- 
fure, perhaps 1 may try for it: but to 
pulliate, as vou call it, that, my dearett 
Miss Howe, cannot be done, by your own 
CLartssa HARLOWE, 
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rencounter not having then happened; | 5 
which drew me in aſteru ards tor others LBTTRR XVII. 5 
akes, (fool that I was!) and not for | [24 
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my own. And can you think, or can ere 1 
fr, that cven this but temporarily-in- « +24 
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tended correſpondence (which, by the 


OU may believe, my dear Miſs 


x 1 
we 


way, my mother connived at) would 
have ended thus, had I not been driven 
on one hand, and tcazed on the other, 
to continne it; the occaſion which had 
at tirſt induced it, continuing? What 
pretence then has he, were 1 tc be abſo- 
lutely in his power, to avenge himſelf 
on me, for the faults of others; and 
trough which 1 have fuitered more 
tian he? It cannot—cannot be, that I 
th ud have cauſe to apprehend lum to 
be ſo ungenerous, ſo bad, a man. 

You bid me not be concerned at the 
bickerings between your mother and vou. 
Em 1 avoid concern, when the bick - 
erings are on my account? That they 
are raiſed (inſtigated thall I ſay?) by my 
uncle, and my other relations, turciy 
mut add to my concern. 

Bit I muſt obſerve, perhaps too criti- 
caliy for the ſtate mo mind is in at pre— 
tent, that the very ſentences you give 
from your mother, as ſo many 1mpera- 
tres, which you take amiſs, are, very 
ſevere reflections upon yourſeit, For in- 
tance — You ſhall, I tell you, Nancy,” im- 
plies that you had diſputed her will 
And ſo of the reſt. 


Howe, that the circumſtance of the 
nome and omcry within the garden-door, 
on Monday laſt, gave me no ſmall un- 
caſineſs, to think that I was in the hands 
of a man, who could, by ſuch vile pre- 
meditation, lay a ſnare to trick me out 
ot myſelt, as I have fo frequently call- 
ed it. 

Whenever he came in my ſight, the 
thought of this gave me an indignation 
that made his preſence diſguſtful to me; 
and the more, as I fancied I beheld in 
his face a triumph which reproached my 
weikneſs on that account; although, 
perhaps, it was only the fame vivacity 
and placidneſs that generally fit upon his 
lcatures. ; 

| was reſolved to taſk him upon this 
ſubject, the firit time | conld have pa- 
tience to enter upon it wth him. For, 
beſides that it p'qued me exceſſively from 
the nature of the artifice, | expected 
ſhuffiing and evahon, if he were guilty, 
that would have ie-enſed me: and, if 
not confellcdly guilty, ſuch naſatisfac- 
tory declarations, as fill would have 
kept my mind doubtful and wreaſy ; 
and would, upon every new offence 8 
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he might give me, ſharpen my diſguſt 
to him. | | 

1 have had the opportunity I wait- 
ed for; and will lay before you the 
refult. | 

He was making his court to my good 
opinion in very polite terms, and with 

reat ſeriouſneſs lamenting that he had 
oft it ; declaring, that he knew not how 
he had deſerved to do ſo; attributing 
to me an indifference to him, that ſeem- 
ed, to his infinite concern, hourly to in- 
creaſe. And he beſought me to let him 
know my whole mind, that he might 
have an opportunity either to conteſs 
his faults and amend them, or clear his 
conduct to my ſatisfaction, and thereby 
entitle himſel to a greater ſhare of my 
confidence. 

I anſwered him with quickneſs — 
Then, Mr. Lovelace, I will tell you 
© one thing with a franknels, that is, 
perhaps, more ſuitable. to my character, 
than to your's' { He hoped not, he ſaid} 
© which gives me a very bad opinion of 
© you, as a deſigning artful man.“ 

1 am all attention, Madam.” 


© I never can think tolerably of you, 


© while the noiſe and voice 1 heard at the 
© garden-door, which put me info the 
terror you took ſo much advantage of, 
© remains unaccounted for. Tell me 
fairly, tell me candidly, the whole of 
© that circumſtance; and of your deal-. 
* ings with that wicked Joſeph Leman; 
*and according to your explicitneſs in 
* this particular, I ſhall form a judgment 
of your future profeſſions.” 

II will, without reſerve, my dærareſt 
© life,” ſaid he, *tell vou the whole; and 
* hope that my ſincerity in the relation 
will atone for any thing you may think 


© wrong in the tact. 


I knew nothing,“ ard he, of this 
© man, this Leman, and thould have 
« {corned a reſort to fo low a method as 
* bribing the ſervant of any family to let 
me into the ſecrets of that family, if ! 
* had not detected him in attempting to 
corrupt a ſervant. of mine, to inform 
« him of all my motions, of all my ſup- 
« poſed intrigues, and, in ſhort, of every 
action of my private lite, as well as of 
« my circumſtances and engagements ; 
© and this for motives too obvious to be 
delt upon. | 

« My ſervant told me of his offers, 
© 2nd 1 ordered him, unknown to the 
© tellow, to let me hear a converſation 
that was to paſs between them. 

In the midſt of it, and juſt as he had 
© made an ofter of money tor a particu- 


*Jar piece of intelligence, promiling | 


1 


— 
* more when procured, I broke in upon 
them, and by bluſter, calling for a 
knife to cut off his ears (one of which 
took hold of) in order io make a pre. 
« ſent of it, as I ſaid, to his employers, 
1 obliged him to tell me who they 
© were. | 

* Your brother, Madam, and your 
© uncle Antony, he named. R 

It was not difficult when I had given 
him my pardon on naming them (after 
* I had ſet before him the enormity of 
« the taſk he had undertaken, and the 
© honourableneſs of my intentions to 
« your dear felt) to prevail upon him, by 
© a. larger reward, to ſerve me; ſince, 
Cat the ſame time, he might prelerve 
the favour of your uncle and brother, 
©as I deſired toknow nothing, but what 
© related to myſelt and to yon, in order 
to guard us both againſt the effects of 


an ill-will, which all his te low-fervants, 


© as well as himſelt, as he acknon ledged, 
thought unde ſerved. 

* By this means, 1 own to vou, Ma- 
dam, I frequently turned his princi— 
* pals about upon a pivot of my own, un- 
© known to themſelves : and the fellow, 
ho is always calling himſelf a plain 
© man, and boaſting of his ch ſcience, was 
the eaſier, as I condeſcended frequent- 
ly to atſure him of my honourable 
© views; and as he knew that the uſe ! 
© made of his intelligence, in all likehi- 
© hood, prevented fatal miſchiefs. 

© I was the more pleaſed with his ſer- 
© vices, as (let me acknowledge to yon, 
© Mariam) they procured to you, un- 
© known to yourſelf, a ſafe and uninter— 
© rupted egreſs (which perhaps would 
© not otherwiſe have been continued to 
vou fo long as it was) to the garden 
© and wood-houle : for he undertook to 
© them, to watch all your motions; and 
© the more cheerfully (for the fellow 
loves you) as it kept oft the curioſity of 
© others,” 

So, my dear, 1t comes out, that ! 
mel, was obliged to this deep con- 
triver. . ; 

I fat in ſilent aſtoniſhment ; and thus 
he went on. 

As to the circumſtance, for which 
© you think fo hardly of me, I do freely 
* confeſs, that having a ſuſpicion that 
© you would revcke your intention Of 
getting away, and in that caſe appre- 
© hending that we ſhould not have the 
© time together that was neceflary for 
© that purpoſe; I had ordered him 10 
© keep off every-body he could keep of, 
and to be himſelf within view of the 


© varden-door; for I was determined, 
it 
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> if poſſible, to induce you to adhere to 
your reſolution.” . 
But pray, Sir,“ interrupting him, 
« how came you to apprehend that 1 
« ſhould revoke my intention? I had in- 
« deed depoſited a letter to that purpoſe ; 
but you had it not: and how, as I had 
« reſerved to myſelf the privilege of a 


« revocation, did you know, but 1 


might have prevailed upon my friends, 
and fo have revoked upon good 
grounds?“ : 

] will be very ingenuous, Madam 
© You had made me hope that if you 
changed your mind, you would give 
© me a meeting to apprize me of the rea- 
« ſons for it. I went to the looſe bricks, 
and I ſaw the letter there: and as I 
«knew vour friends were- immoveably 
© fixed in their ſchemes, I doubted not 
© but the letter was to revoke or ſuf. 
© pend your reſolution ; and probably to 
ſerve inſtead of a meeting too. Ithere- 
fore let it lie, that if you did revoke, 
vou might be under the neceſſity of 
meeting me for the ſake of the expecta- 
tion you had given me: and as I came 
prepared, I was reſolved, pardon me, 
© Madam, whatever were your ,intenti- 
© dns, that you ſhould not go back. Had 
] taken your letter, I muſt have been 
determined by the contents of it, for 
© the preſent, at leaſt: but not having 
© received it, and you having reaſon to 
© think 1 wanted not reſolution, ina fitu- 
«ation ſo deſperate, to make your 
friends a perſonal viſit, I depended 
© upon the interview you had bid me 
« © hope tor. 

Wicked wreich!' ſaid I; It is my 

* grief, that I gave you opportunity to 
© take ſo exact a meaſure of my weak- 
© neſs But would you have preſumed 
* to viſit the family, had 1 not met you ?? 
© Indeed I would: I had ſome friends 
in readineſs, who were to have accom- 
* panied me to them. And had your 
© father retuſed to give me audience, I 
* would have taken my frieads with me 
* to Solmes.“ 

* And what did you intend to do to 
Mr. Solmes ?? | 

* Not the leaſt hurt, had the man been 
* paſhve,? | 

But had he nor been paſlive, as yuu 
* call it, what would you have done to 
Mr. Solmes ?“ | 

He was loth, he ſaid, to tell me 
Yet not the leaſt hurt to his perſon. 

I repeated my queſtion. 

It he muſt tell me, he only propoſed to 
carry off the poor fellow, and to hide him 
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tor a month or two, And this he would 
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have done, let what would have been 
the conſequence. + : 

Was ever ſuch a wretch heard of !—1I 
ſighed from the bottom of my heart ; but 
bid him —— from the part I had in- 
terrupted him at. | 

© I ordered the fellow, as I told you 
Madam.“ ſaid he, to keep within 
view of the garden-door : and if he 


found any parley between us, and 


© any-body coming (before you could 
© retreat undiſcovered) whoſe coming 
might be attended with violent effects, 
© he ſhould cry out; and this not only 


in order to ſave himſelf from their 


« ſtſpicions of him, but to give me 
« warning to make off, and if poſſible, 
to induce you (1 own it, Madam) 
© to go off with me, according to your 


© awn appointment. And Ii hope, all 


© circumſtances conſidered, and the dan- 
«ger I was in cf loſing you for ever, 
that the acknowledgment of that con- 
«© trivance, or if you had not met me, 
*that upon Solmes, will not procure 
© me your hatred : for, had they come 
das J expected as well as you, what 


© a deſpicable wretch had I been, could 


© I have left you to the inſults of a bro- 
© ther and others of your family, whofe 
* mercy was cruelty when they had 


© not the pretence with which this de- 


© tected interview would have furniſhed 
them!“ | 8 

* What a wretch !” ſaid 1. But if, 
Sir, taking your own account of this 
«© (trange matter to be fact, any-body 
were coming, how happened it, that I 
« ſaw only that man Leman (1 thought it 
© was he) out of the door, and at a diſ- 
© tance leok after us? | 


„Very lucky !” ſaid he, putting his 


hand firſt in one pocket, then in ang- 


ther-“ 1 hope I have not thrown it 
© away—lt is, perhaps, in the coat 1 
© had on yeſterday—Little did I think 


it would be neceſſary to be produced 


gut 1 love to come to a demonſtration 
© whenever I can I nay be giddy—1 may 
© be heedleſs, I am mdeed—But no 
© man, as to you, Madam, ever had a 
ſincerer heart.” | | 

He then ſtepping to the parlour- door, 
ealled his ſervant to bring, him the coat 
he had on yelterday. 

The ſervant did. And in the pocket, 
rumpled up as a paper he regarded not, 
he pulled out a letter, written by that 
Joſeph,” dated Monday night; in which 
he begs pardon for crying out ſo ſoon— 
ſays, That his tears of being diſcovered 
to act on both ſides, had made him take 
the ruſhing of a little dog (that always 
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follows him) through the phyllirea» 
hedge, for Betty's being at hand, or 
ſome of his maſters: and when he 
found his miſtake,” he opened the door 
by his own key, (which the- contriving 
wretch confeſſed he had furniſhed him 
with) and inconſiderately ran ont in 
a hurry, to have, apprized him. that 
his crying out was owing to his fright 
only: and he added, that they were 
upon the hunt for me, by the time he 
returned“. | 


— — —— ES 


I thook my head—* Deep! deep! 
*deep!* ſaid I, * at the beſt -O Mr. 
Lovelace]! God forgive and reform 
© you !—But you are, I tee plainly 

(upon, the whole of your own ac- 
© count) a very artful, a very deſign- 
iag man.“? . 

Love, my deareſt life, is ingeni- 
* ous. Night and day have I racked my 


ſtupid brain.“ [O Sir,* thought I, not 


* tupid! Trtoere well perhaps if it uere.“] 
* to contrive methods to prevent the 
* ſacrifice defigned to be made of you, 
and the miſchief that mult have enſued 
© upon it: ſo little hold in your aftec- 


tions: ſuch undeſerved antipathy from 


your friends: ſo much danger of lo- 
© ling you for ever trom 99 cauſes. 1 
© have not had tor the whote fortnight 
© before laſt Monday, half an hours 
© reſt at a time. And I own to you, 
Madam, that I ſhould never have 
* forgiven myſelf, had 1 omitted any 
© contrivance or tore-thonght that would 
have prevented your return without 
„ | 

Again I blamed myſelf for meeting 
him: and juſtly; for there were many 
chances to one, that I had g met him. 
And if I had not, all his fortnight's con- 
trivances, as to me, would have cone to 
nothing; and perhaps 1 might neverthe- 
leſs have eſcaped Solmes. . 

Yet, had he reſolved to come to Har- 
lowe Place with his triends, and been 


inſulted, as he certainly would have 


been, what miſchiefs might have fol- 
lowed ! 

But his refolutions to run away with 
and to hide the poor Solmes for a month 
or ſo, O my dear i what a -wretch 
Have | let run away with %%, inſtead of 
Solmes ] | 

I -atked him, if he thought-fuch enor- 


mities as thele, ſuch defiances of the 
laws of ſociety, would. have paſſed un- 


puniſhed ? £ 
He had the affurance to ſay, with one 
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of his uſual. gay airs, That he ſhong 
by this means have diſappointed bis 
enemies, and ſaved me from a forced 


marriage. He had no pleaſure. in ſuch 
deſperate puſhes. Solmes he would not 
have perſonally hurt. He muſt have 
fled his country, for a time at 'leait; 
and, truly, if he had been obliged to 
do fo, (as all his hopes of my favour 
muſt have been at an end) he would 
have had a fellow-traveller of his own 


ſex out of our family, whom I little 


thought: of. = 
Was ever ſuch a wretch! Io be ſure 


he meant my brother! 


And ſuch, Sir,” faid I, in high re. 
ſentment, are the uſes you make of 
© your corrupt intelligencer— | 

My corrupt intelligencer, Madam!“ 

he. © He is to this hour 
your brother's as well as mine, By 


what I have ingenuoufly told you, 


© you may ſee who began this corrup. 
© tion. Let me aſſure you, Madam, 
©that there are many free things whick 
© 1 have been guilty of as rebrizals, in 
* which I would not have been the ag- 
* greffor.” X 

All that 1 ſhall further ſay on this 
© head, Mr. Lovelace, is this: that as 
© this vile double- faced wretch has pro- 
© bably been the cauſe of great mit- 
chief on both ſides, and ui conti- 
© nues, as you own, his wicked prac- 


| © tices, I think it would be but juſt, ts | 


© have my friends apprized what a crea- 
ture he is whom ſome of them en- 
courage.“ 5 
© What you pleaſe, Madam, as to 
that — My ſervice, as welt as youP! 
© brother's, is now almolt over for him. 


4 The feltow has made a good hand ef 


*jit, He does not intend to ſtay long 
ein his place. He is now actually in 
* treaty for an inn, which will do his 
* bulinels for life. I can tell you fur- 
© ther, that he makes love to your ſiſter's 
Betty: and that by-my advice. They 
will be married when he is eſtabliſh- 
*ed. An innkeeper's wife is every 
man's miſtreſs; and I have a ſcheme 
© in my head te ſet {ome engines at 
work to make „er repent her ſaucy be- 
© haviour to you to the laſt day of har 
6 life. | 
What a wicked ſchemer are you, 
Sir! — Who ſhall avenge upon you 
© the ſtill greater evils which you have 
© been guilty of? I forgive Betty with 
all my heart. She was not my ſer- 
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See his letter to Joſeph Leman, Vol. IT. No, L. towards the end, Where he tells him, 


ke would contrive for lim a letter of this nature to copy. 
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t vant ; 


an unmeaning pleaſentry. 


exant; and but too probably, in what 
+ ſhe did, obeyed the commands. of 
(her to whom ſhe owed duty, better 
than I obeyed thoſe to whom I owed 
more.“ | 7 

No matter for that, the wretch ſaid : 
[To be ſure, my dear, he muſt deſign to 
make me afraid of him] the decree was 
gone out — Betty muit ſmart — Smart 
too by an att of her own choice. He | 
loved: he ſail, to make bad people their 
own puniſhers—* Nay, I excule 
me; but if the fellow, if this Joſeph, 
tin your Opinion, deſerves puniſhment, 
mine is a complicated ſcheme ; a man 
and his wife cannot well ſuffer ſepa- 
©rately, and it may come home to Aim 
too.“ . 

I had no patience with him. I told 
him ſo. I ſee, Sir,” ſaid I, 1 fee, what 
a man I am with. Your rattle warns 
me of the ſnake,'—And away I flung ; 
leaving him ſeemingly vexed, and in 
contuſion. 


LETTER XVIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


Y plain-dealing with. Mr. Love- 
lace, on ſeeing him again, and 
the tree diflike I exprefi.d to his ways, 
his manners, and his contrivances, as 
well as to his ſpeeches, have obliged 
him to recollect himſelf a little. He 


\ will have it, that the menaces which he 


threw out juſt now againſt my brother 
and Mr. Solmes, are only the effect of 
He has too 
creat a ſtake in his country, he ſays, to 
be guilty of ſack enterprizes as ſhould lay 
him under a neceſſity of quitting it for 
ever. Twenty things, particularly, he 
rys, he has ſuffered Joſeph Leman to 
tell of him, that were not, and could not 
be true, in order to make. himſelf for- 
midable in ſome people's eyes, and this- 
purely with a view to prevent miſchief. 
He is unhappy, as far as he knows, in a 
quick invention; in hitting readily upon 
expedients; and many things are report- 
ed of him which he never ſaid, and many 
which he never did, and others which 
he has only talked cf, (as juſt now) and 


which he has forgot as ſoon as the words 


have paſſed his hps. 

This may be ſo, in part, my dear. 
No one man ſo young could be ſo wick- 
ed as he. has been reported to be. But 
ſuch a man at the head of ſuch wretches 
a5 he is ſaid to have at his beck, all men 
of fortune and fearleſſneſs, and capable 
#f ſuch enterprizes as 1 have unhappily 
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| found him capable of, what is not to be 
\ apprehended from him! 

lis carelefſieſs about his character 
is one of his excuſes: a very bad one. 
What hope can a woman have of a man 
| who values not his reputati,ni— Theſe 
gay wretches may, in mixed converſa- 
tion, divert for an hour or ſo : but the 
man of probity. the man of virtue, is 
the man that is tov. be the partn-r for 
lite. What woman, who could help 
it, would ſubmit it.to the courteſy of a 
wretch, who avows a diſregard to all 
moral ſanctions, whether he will per- 
form his part of the matrimonial obli- 
gation, and treat her with tolerable po- 
liteneſs? - 

With theſe notions, and with theſe re- 
flections, to be thrown upon ſuch a man 
as himſelf—Would to Heaven But what 
avail wiſhes now ?—To whom can 1 fly, 
if I would fly from him? 


LETTER XIX. 


MR. LOVELACE, Tro JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 

| FRIDAY, AFRIL 14, 

EVER did I hear of ſuch a par- 

cel of fooliſh toads as theſe Har- 
lowes ;—W hy, Belford, the lady muſt 
fall, it every hair of her head were a 
guardian angel, unleſs they were to 


0+ * 


* 


{\natching her from me at unawares, 
would draw her after them into the 
ſtarry regions. 

All I had to apprehend, was, that a 
daughter ſo reluctantly carried off, would 
offer terms to her father, and would be 
accepted upon a mutual concedence ; they 
to give up Solmes; fhe to give UP me. 
And ſo 1 was contriving to do all I 
could to guard againſt the latter. But 
they ſeem reſolved to perfect the work 
they have begun. - 

What ſtupid creatures are there in the 
world |! 
know, that he who would be bribed to 
undertake a baſe thing by one, would be 
over-bribed to retort the baſeneſs; eſpe- 
cially when he could be put into the 
way to ſerve himſelf by both !—Thou, 
Jack, wilt never know one halt of m 
contrivances. | 


exulting © 


Qiq 3 | | 


make a viſible appearance for her, or, 


1 his fooliſh brother not to 
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He here relates the converſation between him 
and the lady (upon the ſubjett of the noiſe 
and exclamations lis agent made at the 

arden door) to the ſame effect as in the 
lady's letter, No. XVII. and proceeds 
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has thy friend !—Yet how near the 
truth all of it! The only deviation, my 
aſſerting that the fellow made the noiſes 
by miftake, and through fright, and not 
by previous direction- had ſhe known 


the preciſe truth, her anger, to be ſo- 


taken in, would never have let her for- 
ive me. 


Had I been a military hero, I ſhould 
have made gunpowder uſeleſs; tor I. 
ſhould have blown up all my adverſaries 


by dint of ſtratagem, turning their own 
devices upon them. 

ut theſe fathers and mothers—Lord 
help em! Were not the powers of na- 
ture ſtronger than thoſe of diſcretion, 
and were not that buſy dea bond to af- 
ford her genial aids, till tardy prudence 
qualified parents to manage their future 
oftspring, how tew people would have 
children ! | 

James and Arabella may have therr 
motives ; but what can be ſaid for a 
father acting as this father has aCted ? 
What for a mother? What for an 
_ aunt? What for uncles ?—Who can 
have patience with ſuch tellows and fel- 
loweſſes ? 

Soon will the fair-one hear how high 
their fooliſh reſentments run againſt her : 
and then will ſhe, it is to be hoped, have 
a little more confidence in me. Then 
will I be jealous that ſhe loves me not 
with the preference my heart builds up- 
on. . Then will I bring her to confeſ- 
ſions of grateful love: and then will I 
kiſs her when I pleaſe ; and not ſtand 
trembling, as now, like a hungry hound, 
who ſees a delicious morſel within his 
reach, (the froth hanging about his ver- 
million jaws) yet dares not leap at it for 
his life. 

But 1 was originally a baſhful mortal. 
Indeed I am bafhiul (hit with regard 
to this ladv—Baſhful, yet know the ſex 
ſo well But that indeed is the reaſon 
that I know it ſo well :—for, Jack, 
1 have had abundant cauſe, when I 
have looked into my/e/f, by way of 
compariſon with the other ſex, to con- 
clude, that a baſhtul man has a good 
deal of the foul of a woman; and fo, 
like Tireſias, can tell what they think, 
and what they drive at, as well as them- 
{elves. | c 

The modeſt ones and J, particularly, 
are pretty much upon a par. The dit- 
terence between us is only, what they 
think, 1 act. But the immodeſt ones out- 
do the worſt ot us by a bar's length, both 
in thinking and acting. | 


One argument let me plead in proot 


of my allertion; that even we rakes 


love modeſty in a woman; while the 


modeſt women as they are accounted 
(that is to ſay, the fheft) love, and 
enerally preter, an impudent mart, 
hence can this be, but from a like. 
neſs in nature? And this made -the 
poet ſay, That every woman is a rake 
in her heart. It concerns them by 
their actions, to prove the contrary, if 
they can. 

Ihus have I read in ſome of the phi. 
loſophers, That no wickedneſs is com. 
parable to the wickedneſs of a woman. Cant 
thon tell me, Jack, who fays this! Way 
it Socrates? for he had the devil of a 
wife—Or. who? Or is it Solomon ?— 
King Solomon—Thou remembereſt to 
have read of ſuch a king, duſt thou not? 
SOL-O-MON, I learned, in my infant 
ſtate {[ My mother was a good woman} to 
anſwer, when atked, * Ho was the wiſeſt 
man g - But my indulgent queſtioner 
never aſked me, How he came by the un. 
inſpired part of his wiſdom. 3 

Come, come, Jack, you and I are 
not ſo yery bad, cpuld we but ſtop 
where we are. ; 


He ten gives the particulars of what paſſed 
between him and the lady on his menace 
relating to her brother and Mr. Solmes, _ 


of his defign to puniſh Betty Barnes and 
YJoſeph Leman. | 


EET TEES XY, 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIS$ 
HOWE, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14. * 


Will now give you the particulars of 


La converſation that has juſt paſſed be. 


tween Mr. Lovelace and me; which 1 
mult call agreeable. 
It began with his telling me, that he 
had juſt received intelligence, that my 
friends were on a ſudden come to a re- 
ſolution, to lay aſide all thoughts of pur, 
ſuing me, or of getting me back : and that 
therefore he attended me to know my 
pleaſure ; and what 1 would do, or have 
him do ? 

told him, that I would have him 


leave me directly; and that, when it 


was known to every body that I was ab- 
lolutely independent of him, it would 
aſs, that I had left my father's houſe 
becauſe of my brother's ill uſage of me: 
which was a plea that I might make 
with juſtice, and to the excuſe of my 
father, as well as of myſelf. 

He mildly replied, that if we could be 
certain, that my relations would adhere 
to this theit new reſolution, he could 
have no objection, lince ſuch was my 

pleaſure; 


teaſure: but, as he was well aſſured, 
that they had taken it only from appre- 
henſions, that a more achive one might 
involve my brother (who had breathed 


nothing but revenge) in ſome fatal mil-- 


fortune, there was too much reaſon to 
believe, that they would reſume their 
former purpoſe the moment they ſhould 
think they ſafely might. 

This, Madam,“ ſaid he, © is a riſque 
41 cannot run. Yau would think it 
© ſtrange if I could. And yet, as foon 
as I knew they had ſojgiven out, I 
thought it proper to apprize you of it, 
«and to take your commands upon it.” 

Let me hear,” ſaid I, willing to try 
if he had any particular view, what 
u think moſt adviſeable ?? 

« *Tis very eaſy to ſay, That if 1 
© durſt—l[f 1 might not ofend you—lt it 
« were not to break conditions that ſhall be 
\ /xviolable with me.” 

Say then, Sir, what you would ſay. 
©] can approve or diſapprove, as I 
think fit.“ : 

Had not the man a fine opportunity 
here to ſpeak out? He had. And thus 
he uſed it. 

© To wave, Madam, what I woulg ſay 
© till l have more courage to ſpeak out,“ 
[ More courage Mr. Lovelgce more courage, 
my dear II“ 1 will only propoſe what ! 
think will be moſt agreeable to you— 
« Fuppole, if you chuſe not to go to Lady 
# Betty's, that you take a turn croſs the 
country to Windfor ?? 

Why to Windlſar ?? 

© Becauſe it is a pleaſant place: be- 
"cauſe it hes in the way either to Berk- 
# ſhire, to Oxford, or to London. Berk- 
ire, where Lord M. is at preſent: 
Oxford, in the neighbourhood of which 
4 lives Lady Betty; London, whither you 
(may retire at your pleaſure. Or, it 
you will kave it ſo, whither I may go, 
* you ſtaying at Windſor; and yet be 
within an eaſy diſtance of you, if any- 
*thing ſhould happen, or if your friends 
: ſhould change their new-taken reſolu- 

tion,” 

This propoſal, however, diſpleaſed 

me not. But I ſaid, My only objection 
was, the diſtance of Windſor from 
Miſs Howe, of whom 1 ſhould be glad 
to be always within two or three hours 
reach by a meſſenger, if poſſible. 
. If 1 had thoughts of any other place 
than Windſor or nearer to Miſs Howe, 
he wanted but my commands, and would 
leek for proper accommodations: but, 
lx as I pleaſed, farther or nearer, he 
had ſervants, and they had nothing elſe 
to do but to obey me. 
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A grateful thing then he named to 
me—'To ſend for my Hannah, as ſoon 
as I ſhall be fixed; unleſs I would chuſe 
one of the young gentlewomen here to 
attend me; both of whom, as I had ac- 


| knowledged, were very obliging; and 


he knew I had generofity enough to 
make it worth their while. 

This of Hannah, he might ſee, I took 
very well. 1 faid, I had thoughts of 
ſending for her, as ſoon as I got to more 
convenient lodgings. As to theſe young 
gentlewomen, it were pity to break in 
upon that uſefulneſs which the whole fa- 
mily were of to each other: each hav- 
ing her proper part, and performing it 
with an agreeable alacrity : inſomuch 
that I liked them all ſo well, that I 
could even paſs my days among them 


were he to leave me; by which means 


the lodgings would be more convenient 
to me than now they were. 

He need not repeat his objections to 
this place, he ſaid: but as to going to 
Windſor, or wherever elfe I thought fit, 
or as to his perſonal attendance, or leav- 
ing me, he would allure me, (he very a- 
greeably ſaid) that I could propoſe no- 


thing in which 1 thought my reputation, 


and even my pundtilio, concerned, that 
he would not cheerfully come into. And 
ſince I was fo much taken up with my 
pen, he would inſtantly order his horic 


to be got ready, and would ſet out. 


Not to be off my caution. * Have 
© you any acquaintance at Windſor ?* 
ſaid I.—-* Know you of any convenient 
« lodgings there??? 

Except the Foreſt,” replied he, 
«© where I have often hunted, I know the 
* lealt of Windſor, of any place ſo noted 
© and fo pleaſant. Indeed, I have nota 
ſingle acquaintance there.” | 

Upon the whole, I told him, that I 
thought his propoſal of Windſor not a- 
miſs; and that I would remove thither, 
if I could get a lodging only for myſelf, 


and an upper-chamber for Hannah; for 


that my ſtock of money was but ſmall ; 
as was eaſy to be conceived; and I 
ſhould be very loth to'be obliged to any» 
body. I added, that the ſooner I re- 
moved the better; for that then he 
could have no objection to go to London, 
or Berkſhire, as he pleaſed : and I 
ſhould let every-body know my inde- 
pendence. 

He again propoſed himſelf, in very 
polite terms, for my banker. But 1, 
as civilly, declined his offer. 

This converſation was to be, all of it, 
in the main, agreeable. He aſked, 

whether 
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whether I would chuſe to lodge in the 
town of Windſor, or out of it? 

As near the caſtle," I ſaid, „as poſ- 
© ſible, for the convenience of going 


© conſtantly to the publick worſhip.” An 


1 I had been long deprived 


He ho d be very glad, he told me, 


if he could procure me accommodations 


in any of the canons houſes ; which he 


imagined would be more agreeable to 
me than any other, on many accounts. 
And as he could depend upon my pro— 


miſe, never to have any other man but 


himſelf, on the condition to which he 
had ſo cheerfully ſubſcribed, he ſhould 
be eaſy; ſince it was now his part, zn 
carne, to ſet about recommending him- 
ſelf to my favour, by the only way he 
knew it would be done. Adding, with 
@ very ſerious air—* I am but a young 
* man, Madam ; but I have run a long 
*courſe: let not your purity of mind 
* mciize you to defpiſe me tor the ac- 
* knowledgment. It is high time to be 
© weary of it, and to reform; lince, like 
Solomon, 1 can ſay, There is nothiug 
* new under the fun: but that it is my 
© belief, that a life of virtue can aftord 
© fuch pleaſures, on reflection, as will 
be for ever blooming, for ever new! 
I was agreeably ſurprized. I looked 


at him, I believe, as if I doubted my 


ears and my eyes. 
became his words. | 

] exrrefled my ſatisfaction in terms ſo 
agree. vie to him, that he ſaid, he found 
a de! ght in this early dawning of a bet- 
ter day to him, and in my approbation, 
which he had never received from the 
ſucceſs of the moſt favoured of his pur- 
fuits, 

Surely, my dear, the man u be in 
earneſt. He could not have /a:d this; 
he could not have thought it, had he 
not. What followed made me itil] rea- 
dier to believe him. 


His aſpect however 


© In the midſt of my wild vagaries,” 


ſaid he, I have ever preſerved a reve- 
© rence for religion, and for religious 
„men. I always called another cauſe, 
when any of my libertine companions, 
in purſuance of Lord Shafteſbury's 
« teſt, (which is a part of the rake's 
© creed, and what I may call t- rwhet- 
* ſlone of inſidelity] endeavoured to turn 
the ſacred ſubject into ridicule. On 
© this very account I have been called 
by good men of the clergy, who ne- 
* vertheleſs would have it, that I was a 
$ practtcat rake, the decent rake: and in- 
«deed 1 had too much pride in my 
Clhame, to down the name of rake. 
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"This, Madam, 1am the readier to 
* confeſs, as it may give you hope, that 
the generous taſk of my reformation, 


© the goodneſs to undertake, will not be 
© fo difficult a one as you may have i a. 
* gined; for it has afforded me ſome 


* pleaſure 1n-my retired hours, when 2 


© temporary remorſe has ſtruck me for 


© any-thing 1 have done amiſs, that 1 


© thould one day take delight in another 


* courſe of life: for, unleſs we can, 1 


dare ſay, no durable good is to be ex. 
©, pected from the endeavour. Your ex. 
© ample, Madam, muſt do all, muſt con. 
firm all.“ N 

- © The Divine Grace, or Favour, Mr. 
© Lovelace, mult do all, and confirm 
all. Yor know not how much you 
« pleaſe me, that I can talk to you in this 
6 dialect,” | | 

And I then thought of his generoſity 
to his pretty ruſftick ; and of his kind. 
nefs to his tenagts. 

© Yet, Madam, be pleafed to remem. 


ber one thing: retormation cannot be 


ta ſudden work. I have infinite vivaci- 
„ty: it is that which runs away with 
* me. Judge, deareſt Madam, by what 
Jam going to confeſs, that I havea 
* prodigious way to journey on, before 
© a god perſon will think me tolerable; 
© fince, though I have read in ſome of 
* our perfeeitonrfts enough to make a bet. 
© ter man than mylelt either run into 
© madneis or deſpair about the grace 
© you mention; yet I cannot enter into 
© the meaning of the word, nor into the 
© modus of it's operation. Let. me nct 
© then be checked, when I mention your 
« example for my vibe reliance; and 
© inſtead of uſing ſuch words, till 1 can 
© better underſtand them, ſuppoſe all 
© the reſt included in the profeſſion of 
© that reliance.” 

I told him, that, although I was 
ſomewhat concerned at his expreſſion, 
and ſurprized at ſo much darkneſs, a8 
(for want_of another word) I would 
call it, in a man of his talents and learn» 
ing; yet I was pleafed with his ingenu- 
oulneſs. 1 wiſhed him to encourage 
this way of thinking. I told him, that 


his obſervation, that no durable good 


was to be expected from any new courſe 
where there was not a deligſit taken in it, 
was juſt: but that the delight would 
follow by uſe. 

And twenty things of this ſort I even 
preached to him; taking care, how- 
ever, nor to be tedious, nor to let my 
expanded heart give him a contracted or 
impatient blow. And, indeed, he took 

viſible 
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viſible pleaſure in what · I ſaid, and even 
hung upon the ſubject, when- I, to try 
him, once or twice, ſeemed ready to drop 
it: and proceeded to give me a moſt a- 
-rreeable inſtance, that he could at times 
think both deeply and ſeriouſy.— Thus 
it was. c | 
4 He was once, he ſaid, dangeroufly 
wounded in a duel, in the left-arm, bar- 
ing it, to ſhew me the ſcar: that this 
(10twithitanding a great effuſion of 
blood, it being upon an artery) was 
followed by a violent fever, which at 
lat fixed upon his ſpirits; and tet ſo 
obſtinately, that neither did 4e delire 
life, nor his Friends expect it. That, 
for a month together, his heart, as he 
thought, was fo totally changed, that 
he deſpiſed his former courſes, and par- 
ticularly that raſhneſs, which had brought 
him to the ſtate he was in, and his anta- 
gonilt (Who, however, was the aggrel- 
for) into a much worſe : that in this 
ſpace he had thoughts which at times ſtill 
«ive him pleaſure to reflect upon. And 
althy' theſe promiſing proſpects changed, 
as he recovered health and ſpirits, yet 
he parted with them with ſo mnch re- 
lutance, that he could not help ſhewing | 
it in a copy of verſes, truly blank ones, 
he ſaid; ſome of which be repeated, 
and (advantaged by the grace which he 
gives to every-thing he repeats) I 


—— 


thought them very tolerable ones; the 


ſentiments, however, much graver than 
I expected from him. 

He has promiſed me a copy of the 
lines; and then I hal! judge better of 
their merit; and ſo ſhall you. The ten- 
dency of them was, that, ſince ſickneſs 
enly gave him a proper train of think- 
ng, and that his rcſtored health brought 
with it a return of his evil habits, he 
was ready to renounce the gifts of na- 
ture for thoſe of contemplation. 

He farther declared, that although 
theſe good motions went off (as he had 
owned) on his recovery, yet he had 
better hopes now, from the influence of 


my example, and from the reward be- 


tore him, if he perſevered: and that 
he was the more hopeful that he thould, 
28 his preſent reſolution was made in a 
full tide-of health and ſpirits ;- and when 
be had nothing to wiſh for but perſeve- 
rance, to entitle himſelf to my favour. 

*T will not throw cold water, Mr. 
Lovelace, (aid I, on a riſing flame: 
; but look toit! For I ſhall endeavour 
"to keep you up to this ſpirit. I ſhall 

meaſure your value of me by this teſt : 


*and I would have you bear thoſe 
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* charming lines of Mr. Rowe for ever 


, 


in your mind; you, who have, by your 
* own confeſſion, ſo much to repent of 
* and as the ſcar, indeed, you ſhewed 
* me, will, in one inſtance, remind you 
to youp dying day.“ 

The lines, my dear, are from the 
poet's Ulyſfes ; you have heard me often 


admire them; and I repeated them to 


him; 


*. Habitzal evils change not on à /adden ; 

But many days mult paſs, and many ſor- 
©rows; 

© Conſcious remorſe and anguiſh muff be felt, 

Jo curb deſire, to break the ftubborn will, 

And work a ſecond nature in the ſoul, 

© Ere Virtue can reſume the place ſhe loſt: 

Tis eMc bissi MUL ation,” 


He had often read theſe lines, he ſaid 2 
but never taſted them before, —by his 


fou', (the unmortified creature ſwore} 


and as he hoped to be ſaved, he was nowin 
earneſt in his good reſolutions. He had 
laid, before I repeated theſe lines from 
Rowe, that habitual evils could not be 
changed on a ſudden e but he hoped, he 
ſhould not be thought a &//tmdler, if he 
were not enabled to hold his good pur- 
poſes; ſince ingratitude and diflimula- 
tion were vices that of all others he ab- 
horred, | 

May you ever abhor them!” ſaid I. 
© They are the molt odious of all vices.* 

I hope, my dear Miſs Howe, I ſhall 
not have occation, in my future letters, 
to contradict theſe nromifing appear- 
ances. Should 1 have au on his 
ſide to combat with, I ſhull be very far 
from being happy, from the ſenſe of my 
fault, and the indignation of all my re- 
lations,—So ſhall not fail of condign 
puniſhment for it, trom my inward re- 
morſe on account-of my forfeited cha- 
racter. But the leaſt ray of hope could 
not dart in upon me, without my being 
willing to lay hold of the very firſt op- 
portunity to communicate it to you, who 
take ſo generous a ſhare in all my con- 
cerns. 2 


; Nevertiielefs you may depend upon 


it, my dear, that theſe agreeable aſſur- 
ances, and hopes of his begun reforma- 
tion, ſhall not make me forget my cau- 
tion. Not that I think, at worſt, any 
more than you, that he dare to harbour 
a thought injurious to my honour ; but 
he is very various, and there is an ap- 
parent, and even an acknowledged unfixed- 
neſs in his temper, which, at times, gives 
me uneaſineſs. 
fore, to keep him ata diſtance from my 
perſon and my thoughts, as much as I 


can: for whether all men are or are not 


encroachers, 


I am reſolved, there 


rr er 


a word, though hopeful. of t 
will always be fearful of the worſt, in 
every-thing that admits of doubt. For 


zs CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


one. 

Hence it is, that I have always caſt 
about, and will continue to caſt about, 
what ends he may have in view from 
this propoſal, or from that * In 

1 


e beſt, I 


it is better, in ſuch a ſituation as mine, 
to apprehend without cauſe, than to 
ſubject myſelf to ſurprize for want of 
forethought. | 
Mr. Lovelace is gone to Windſor, 
having left two ſervants to attend me. 
He purpoſes to be back to-morrow. 
I have written to my aunt Hervey, 
to ſupplicate her intereſt in my behalf, 


; for my cloaths, books, and money; ſig- 


nitying to her, That, if I may be reſtored 
to the-favour of my family, and allowed 


a negative only, as to any man who may 


be propoſed to me, and be uſed like a 
daughter, a miece, and a ſiſter, I will 
ſtand by my offer to live ſingle, and ſub- 
mit, as I ought, to a negative trom my 


"father. Intimating, nevertheleſs, That 


it were perhaps better, after the uſage I 
have received from my brother and ſiſ- 
ter, that I may be allowed to be diſtant 
from them, as well for their ſakes as 
for my own, (meaning, as I ſuppoſe it 
will be taken, at my Dairy Houſe)— 
oſtering to take my father's diractions, 
as to the manner 1 ſhall live in, the ſer- 
vants I ſhall have, and in every-thing 
that ſhall ſhew the dutiful ſubordination 
to which I am wiiling to conform. 

My aunt will know by my letter to 


| my lifter how to dect to me, if ſhe be 


permitted to favour me with a line, 

am equally earneſt ., her in ths 
letter, as I was with my er in that I 
wrote to ker, to obtain tor me a fpeedy 
reconciliation, that I may not be fur- 
ther precipitated; intimating, That, by 


2 timely lenity, all may paſs for a mit- 
underſtanding only, which, otherwiſe, 


will be thought equally diſgraceful to 
them, and to me; appealing to her for 
the neceſlity I was under to do what 1 
did. 9 | 
Had I owned, that I was over-reach- 
ed, and forced away againit my inten- 
tion, might they not, as a proof of the 
truth of my aſſertion, have inſiſted upon 
my immediate return to them? And if 
I did not return, would they not have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe, that I had now altered 
my mind, (if ſuch were my mind) or 
had not the power to return? — Then 
were 1 to have gone back, muſt it not 
have bcen upon their own terms? Ag 


encroachers, Fam ſure Mr. Lovelace is | 


conditioning with a father! is a maxim 
with my father, and with my uncles, If 
I would have gone, Mr. Lovelace would 
have oppoſed it. So I muſt have been 
under his controul; or have run away 
from him, as it is ſuppoſed 1 did © him 
from Harlowe Place. In what a giddy 
light would this have made me appear! 
— Had he conſtrained me, could I have 
appealed to my friends for thery protec. 
tion, without riſquing the very conſe. 
quences, to prevent which (ſetting up 
myſelf preſumptuouſly, as a middle per. 
ſon between flaming ſpirits) I have run 
into ſuch terrible inconveniences. 

But, after all, muſt it not give me 
great anguiſh of mind, to be forced to 
ſauCtity, as I may ſay, by my ſeeming 
after-approbation, a meaſure 1 was fo 
artfully tricked into, and which 1 was 
ſo much reſolved not to take ? 

How one evil brings on another, is 
ſorrowfully witneſſed to, by your. ever- * 
obliged and affectionate CL. HARLOWE, 


LETTER XXI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


| FRIDAYy APR, 14, 
HOU haſt often reproached me, 
Jack, with my vatity, without 

diſtinguiſhing. the humorous. turn that 
accompanies it; and for which, at the 
ſame time that thou robbeſt me of the 
merit of it, thou admireſt me highly. 
Envy gives thee the indiftinftton ; Nature 
inſpires the admiration; unknown to 
thyſelf it inſpires it. But thou art too 
clumſy and too ſhort-ſighted a mortal, 


Ito know how to account even for the 


impulſes by which thou thyſelf art 
moved. | | 
Well, but this acquits thee not of 
my charge of vanity, Lovelace,“ me- 
thinks thou ſayeſt. | 

And true thou fayeſt : for I have in- 
deed a confounded parcel of it. But, 
if men of parts may not be allowed to 
be vain, who fhould | And yet, upon 
{ſecond thoughts, men of parts have the 
leaſt occalion of any to be vain ; ſince 
the world (ſo few of them are there in it) 
are ready to find them out, and extol 
them. If a fool can be made ſenſible, 
that there is a man who has more under- 
ſtanding than Iimſelſ, he is ready enongh 
to conclude, that ſuch a man muſt be3 
very extraordinary creature. 

And what, at this rate, is the gene- 
rat conclufion to be. drawn from the 
premiſes ls it not, that no man ought 
to be vaiu? But what if a man Fork 


_—_— — —  ——— — — 


help it!— This, perhaps, may be my 
caſe, But there is nothing upon which 
| value myſelf fo much as uon my in- 
»-ntions. And for the foul of me, I 
cannot help letting it be ſeen, that I do. 
Yet this vanity may be a means, per- 
haps, to overthrow me with this ſaga- 
cious lady. 

She is very apprehenſive of me, I ſee. 
1 have ſtudied before her and Mis 
Howe, as often as 1 have been with 
them, to paſs for a giddy thoughtleſs 
creature, What a folly then to be fo 
expatiatingly lincere, in my aniwer to 
her home-put, upon the noiſes within 
the garden ?—Bur ſuch ſucceſs having 
attended that centrivance, { Succels, 
Tack, has blown many a man up!] my 
curſed vanity got uppermolt, and kept 
down my caution. The menace to have 
ſecreted Solmes, and that other, that I 
had thoughts to run away with her fool- 
n brother, and of my project to re- 
venge her upon the two ſervants, ſo 
much terrified the dear creature, that l 
was forced to fit down to muſe after 
means to put myſelf right in her opinion. 

Some favourable incidents, at the 


time, tumbled in from my agent in her. 


family ; at leaſt ſuch as 1 was determined 
to make favourable: and therefore I de- 
fired admittance; and this before the 
could reſolve any-thing againſt me; that 
is to ſay, while her admiration of my in- 
trepidity kept reſolution in ſuſpence. 
Accordingly, I prepared imyſelt to be 
all gentleneſs, all obligingneſs, all fere- 
nity; and as I have now-and-then, and 
always had, more or leſs, good motions 
pop up in my mind, I encouraged and 
collected every-thing of this ſort that I 
had, ever had from novicehood to matu-— 
rity, [Not long in recollecting, Jach] in 
order to bring the dear creature into 
good-humour with me: * And who 
*xnows,* thought I, if T can hold it, 
and proceed, but I may be able to lay 
da foundation fit to build my grand 
* ſcheme upon!—Love,' thought I, © is 
not naturally a doubter—FEAR is: | 
*willtry to baniſh the latter; nothing 
* then but Love will remain. CREDU- 
'LITY is the God of Love's prime- 
* mmſter ;. and they never are aſunder.” 


He then acquaints his friend toith what paſſed 
between him and the lady, tn relation to his 
eltrces from Harlowe Place, and to his 


F ropaſal about lodgings, pretty muck to the 


fame purpoſe as in her preceding letter. 


When he comes to mention his propoſal of the 
Windſor lodgings, thus he cpr him- 
flf: 

No. 44, 
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Terr renee ee 


Now, Belford, can it enter into thy 
leaden head, what I meant by this pro- 
polal !—I know it cannot. And to I' 
tell thee. 

To leave her for a day or two, with a 
view to ſerde her by my abſence, would, as 
I thought, look like contiding in her ſa- 
vour. I could not think of leaving her, 
thou knoweſt, while J had reaſon to be- 
lieve her friends would purſue us; and 
I began to apprehend, that ſhe would 
{uſpect, that I made a pretence of that 
intentional purſuit, to keep about her 
and with her. But now that they had 
declared againſt it, and that they would 
not receive her if the went back, (a de- 
claration the had better hear firſt from 
me, than trom Miſs Howe, or any other) 
what ſhould hinder me from giving her 
this mark of my obedience ; eſpecially 


as I could leave Will, who is a clever 


fellow, and can do any-thing but write 
and ſpell, and Lord M.'s' Jonas, (not as 
guards, to be ſure, but as attendants 
only) the latter to be diſpatched to me 
occaſionally by the former, whom I 
could acquaint with my motions ? 

Then 1 wanted to inform mytelf, why 
I had not congratulatory letters from 


Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, and from 


my couſins Montague, to whom 1 had 
written, glorying in my beloved's ef- 
cape; Which letters, if properly worded, 
might be made ueceſſary to ſhew her as 
matters proceed, 

As to Windſor, I had no deſign to 
carry her particularly thither : but 
ſomewhere it was proper to name, as 
ſhe condeſcended to aſłk my advice about 
it. London, I durſt not; but very cau- 
tiouſly; and fo as to make it her own 
option: for I muſt tell thee, that there 
is ſuch a perverſeneſs in the ſex, that, 
when they aſk your advice, they do it 
only to know your opinion, that they 
way oppoſe it, though, had not the 
thing in queſtion been your choice, per- 
haps it had been therrs. 

| could eahly give reaſons againſt 
Windſor, after I had pretended to be 
there; and this would have looked the 
better, as it was a place of my own no- 
mination; and ſhewn her, that I had 
no fixed ſcheme. Never was there in 


woman ſuch a ſagacions, ſuch an all- 


live apprehenſion, as in this. Yet it is 


a grievous thing to an honeſt man to be 


ſuſpected. 
Then, in my going or return, I can 


call upon Mrs. Greme. She and my 


beloved had a great deal of talk tage- 
ther. It | knew what it was about; 
and that ether, upon theif firſt acquain- 
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tance, was for benefiting herſelf by the 
other; I nnght contrive to ſerve them 
Soth, without hurting myſe/f'; for theſe 
are the moſt prudent ways of doing 
friendihips, and what are not followed 
by regrets, though the ſerved thould 
prove ingratetul. Then Mis. Greme 


correſponds by pen and ink with her 


farmer-ſiſter where we are: ſomethin: 
may poſlibly ariſe that way, either of a 
convenient nature, which [may purſue; or 
of an inconvenient, which I may avoid. 

Always be careful of back-doors, is a 
maxim with me in all my exploits. 
Whoever knows me, knows that I am 
no proud man. U can talk as familiarly 
to ſervants as to principals, when I have 
a mind to make it worth their while to 
oblige me in any-thing. Ihen ſervants 
are but as the common ſoldiers in an 
army: they do all the miſchief; fre- 
quently without malice, and merely, 
good fouls! for nuſchiet- ſake. 

l am moſt apprehenſive about Miſs 
Howe. She has 'a confounded deal of 
wit, and wants only a ſubject, to thew 


as much roguery: and ſhould I be out- 


witted with all my fententious, boaſting 


conceit of my own noftrum-mongerſhip— 


I love to plague thee, who art a hretender 10 
accuracy, ande a furtace-thimmer 27 
learriug with out-oft-the-way words and 
phraſes} 1 thould certainly hang, druwn, 
or ſhoot myſelf. : 

Poor Hickman! I pity lum for the 
proſpect he has with ſuch a virago! But 
the ſellow's a fool, God wot! And now. 
1 think ot it, it is ablolutely neceffary. 
jor complete happinels in the married- 
ſtate, that one ſhould be a tout | An ar- 
gument | once held with this very Mts: 
Howe. ] But then the tool mould row 
the other's ſuperiority; otherwile the 
obſtinate one will difappoint the wiſe one. 

Eut my agent Juleph has helped me 
to ſecure this quarter, as I have hinted 
to thee more than once. 

LETTER AXII. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN r- 
FORD, . 

IX CONTINUATION; 
B T is it not a conkounded thing, 
tat J cannot falten an obligation 
upon this proud beauty? I have two 
motives, in endearouring to prevail up— 
on her to accept of money and raiment 
from me: one, the real pleafure I ſhould 
have inthe accomodating of the haughty 
maid ; and to think there was ſomething 
ncar her, and upon her, that 1 could 
call ne: the other, in order to abate 
her ſeverity, and humble her a little, 


* 


— 


—— 
* 


Nothing more effectually brings donn 
a proud ſpirit, than a ſenſe of lying un. 
der pecuniary obligations. This has 
always made me folicitous to avoid lay. 
ing myſelf under any ſuch: yet ſome. 
times formerly have 1 been put to it, 
and curſed the tardy revolation of the 
quarterly periods. And yet I ever made 
thift to avoid anticipations : [ never world 
eat the calf in the cow's belly, as Lord M.“; 
phraſe is: for what is that, but to hold 
our lands upon tenant-courteſy, the vileſt 
of all tenures? To be denied a fox 
chace, for fear of breaking down a 
fence, upon my own grounds? + To be 
clamoured at for repairs udied for, ra. 
ther than really wanted? To be. prated 
to by a bumkin with his hat on, and his 
arms folded, as if he defied your expec. 
tations of that ſort ; his foot firnily fix. 
ed, as it upon his own ground, and you 
forced to take his arch leers, and ſtupid 
gaybes? he intimating by the whole of 
Ins conduct, that he bad had it in his 
power to oblige yon, and, 1f you behave 
civilly, may oblige you again I, who 
think I have a right to break every 
man's head I paſs by, it I like not his 
looks, to bear this — No more could ! 
do it, than I could herrow ot an inſo— 
lent uncle, or inquiſitive aunt, who 
would thence think themſelves entitled 
to have an account of all my life and 
actions laid before them tor their re- 
view and cenſure. 

My charmer, 1 ſee, has a pride like 
my own : but ſhe has no ion in her 
pride: nor knows the pretty fool, that 
there is nothing nobler, nothing mare 


5 delighttul, than for lovers to be confer- 


ring and recervnig obligations trom each 
otiier. In this very farm-yard, to give 
thee a familiar inflance, I have more 
than once ſeen this remark illuſtrated, 
A ſirutting raſcal of a cock have I be- 
held chuck, chuck, chuck, chuck-112 
his mittreſs to him, when he has found 
a ſingle barley-corn, taking it up will 
his bill, and letting it drop five or {x 
times, ſtill repeating his chucking ine 
tation: and when two or three of I:> 
feathered ladies ſtrive who fhall be the 
firſt for't, IO Fark! a cock is a Grow 
Signor of a bird] he direCts the bill of 
the foremoſt to it: and when fhe has 
got the dirty pearl, he ſtruts over her 
with an ere cted creſt, and with an ex- 
ulting chuck—a chuch-aw-aw-w, C!- 
clinground her, with dropt wings, ſweep? 
ing the duſt in humble courtſhip : while 
the obliged the, half- hy, half-wilkng, 
by her cowring tail, prepared wings, 
yet ſeemingly ailrighted eyes, and con. 

tracted 
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tracted neck, lets one ſee, that ſhe knows 
the barley-corn was not all he called 
her for. 


where he menttons 'the propeſing of the 
lady's aid Hannah, or one the young 
 Sorlings's, to attend her, thus he writes. 


Now, Belford, canſt thou imagine 
what I meant by propoſing Hannah, or 
one of the girls here, for her attendant? 
I'll give thee a month to gueſs. 

Thou wilt not pretend to gueſs, thou 
lay'ſt. 3 

Well, then, I'll tell thee. 

Believing the would certainly propoſe 
to have that favourite wench about her, 
as ſoon as ſhe was a little ſettled, I had 
cauſed thegirl to be enquired after, with 
an intent to make intereſt, ſome how or 
other, that a month's warning ſhould be 
miſted on by her maſter or miſtreſs, or 
by ſome other means, which I had not 
determined upon, to prevent her conring 
to her. But fortune fights for me. The 


.wench 1s luckily ill; à violent rheuma- 


tux Murder, which has chliged her to 
leave her place, confines her to her cham- 
ber. Poor Hannah! How 1 pity the 
gir!! Theſe things are very hard upon 
induitrious ſervants II intend to make 
the poor wench a {mail preſent on the 
occaſion —I know it will oblige my 
charmer. | 

And fo, Jack, pret-nding not to know 
any thing of the matter, I preſſed her to 
lend tor Hannah. She knew had always 
a regard tor this ſervant, becauſe ef her 
honeſt ſove to her lady: but vote 1 have 
a greater regard tor her than ever. Ca- 
lawity, though a poor ſetvant's calamity, 
will rather increaſe than diminiſh good 
will, with a truly generous malter or 
milirels, 

As to one of the young Sorlings's at- 
tendance, there was nething at all in 
vropoling that; for if either of them had 
been choſen by 4er, and permitted by 
the mother, L Two chances in that] it would 
hire been only till had fixed upon ano- 
ther. And if afterwards they had been 
loth to part, I could eaſily have given 


* 


u beloved a jealouſy, which would have 


Mien he comes to that part of his narrative, 


done the buſineſs; or to the girl, who. 


would have quitted her country dairy, 
ſuch a relich tor a London one, as would 
have made it very convenient for her to 
tall in love with Will; or perhaps 1 
could have done ſtill better for her with 
Lord M.'s chaplain, who is very defir- 
ons of ſtanding well with his lord's pre- 
Gumnptive-heir. 

A bleſling on thy honeſt heart, Love- 


* 
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© lace!* thou'lt ſay ; for thou art for 


providing for every-body !? 

He gives an account of the ſerious part of 
their converſation, with no great varia» 
tion from the lady's account of it : and 
when he comes to that part of it, where 
he bids her remember, that reformation 
cannot be a ſudgen thing, he aſks his 

Friend — | 

I's not this fairplay? Is it notdealing 
ingenuoutly ? Then the obſervation, I 
will be bold to ſay, is founded in truth 
and nature. But there was a little touch 
of policy in it belides ; that the lady, if I 
ſhould fly out again, ſhould not think me 
too groſs an hypocrite; for, as I plainly 
told her, 1 was afraid, that my fits of 
reformation were but fits and ſallies; but 
[ hoped her example would fix them into 


habits. But it is ſo diſcouraging a thing, 
to have my monitreſs ſo very good !—1, 


proteſt I know not how to look up at 
her! Now, as I am thinking, it I could 
pull her down a little nearer to my own 
level; that is to ſay, could prevail upon 
her to do ſomething that would argue 
imperfection, lomething to repent of; we 
ſhould jog on much more equally, and 
be better able to comprehend one ano- 
ther: and ſo the comfort would be mu- 
tual and the remorſe not all on one ſide. 

He actnotilid ges that he ras greatly affett- 

ed and pleajed with the lady's ſerious 
argiumints at the time but eden then 
was apprehenſive that his temper would 
not Hold. Thus he writes. 

This lady ſays ſerious things in ſo 
agrecable a manner, (and then her voice 
is all harmony when ſhe touches a ſub- 
ject ſhe is pleaſed with) that I could have 
liſtened to her for half a day together. 
But yet Tam afraid, if ſhe falls, as they 
call it, ſhe will loſe a good deal, of that 
pathos, of that noble ſelf-confidence, 
which gives a good perſon, as I now ſee, 
a viſible ſuperiority over one not ſo good. 

But, after all, Belford, | would fain 
know why people call ſuch tree livers 
as you and me hypocrttes.— That's a word 
| hate; and ſhould take it very ill to be 
called by it. For myſelt, 1 have as good 
motions, and perhaps have them as fre- 
quently, as any-body : all the butinefs 
is, they don't hold; or, to ſpeak more 
in character, I don't take the care ſome do, 
to conceal my laf/es. 

EET TER KARL 


M1SS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


' SATURDAY, APRIL 15 
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ther's watchfulneſs, I will write a few 
lines upon the new light that has broken 
in upon your ---: apt and fend it 


it. He talks well; but judge him by 


to him. 


on: and as you fay, fo ſay I, I hope 
that will not be bad: for I like all that 


by a particular hand. 
I know not what to think of himupon 


Rowe's lines, he is certainly a dr//embler, 
odions as the fin of hypocriſy, and, as 
he ſays, that other ot ingratitude, are 

And pray, my. dear, let me aſk, 
Could he have triumphed, as it is ſaid 
he has done, over ſo many of our ſex, 
had he not been egregiouſly guilty of. 
both ſins ? ; 

His ingennouſneſs is the thing that 
ſtaggers me: yet is he cunning enough 
to know, that whoever accuſes himſelt 
firft, blunts the edge of an adveriary's 
accuſation. | 0 

He is certainly a man of ſenſe: ther 
is more hope of ſuch « one, than of a 
foo]: and there mutt be a beginning to u 
reformation, Theſe I will allow in-his 
favour. 7 | 

But this, that follows, T think, is the 
only way to judge of his ſpecious conteſ- 
ſions and felf-accuſations—Does he con- 
feſs any thing that you knew not before, 
or that yon are not likely to find out 
from others If nothing elſe, what does 


he confeſs to his own diſadvantage ? You | 


have heard of his duels : you have heard 
of his ſeductions.— All the world has. 
He owns therefore what it would be to 
no purpole to conceal; and his ingenu— 
ouſneſs is a falvo—* Why, this, Madam, 
© is no more than Mr. Lovelace kimſc// 
c acknowledges:;” 

Well, but what is now to be done 
You muſt make the beſt of your fituati- 


he has propoſed to vou of Windſor, and 
his canon's houſe. His readinels to leave 
vou, and go himſelt in queſt of a lodg- 
ing, likewiſe looks well. And I think 
there is nothing can be fo properly done, 
as (whether you get to a canon's houſe 
or not) that the canon ſhould join you 
together in wedlock as ſoon as poſſible. 


I much approve, however, of all your 
cautions, of all your vigilance, and of 
every thing you have done, but of your 
Yet, in my diſapprobation 
of that, 1 judge bv the event only: for 
who would have divined, it would have 
concluded as it did ? But he is the devil, 
by his own account: and had he, run 
away with the wretched Solmes, and 
your more wretched brother, and him- 
ſelf been tranſported for lite, he ſhould 


meetrng him. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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What uſe does he make of that Joſeph 


 Leman!—His ingenuouſneſs, I muſt once 


more ſay, confounds me; but if, m 

dear, you can forgive your brother for 
the part he put that fellow upon acting, 
I don't know whether you ought to be 
angry at Lovelace. Yet 1 have wiſhed 
fifty times, ſince Lovelace pot you away, 
that you were rid of him, whether it 


by drowning, or by abroken neck ; pro. 
vided it were before he laid you-wnder 
a neceſlity to go into mourning for him, 
1 repeat my hitherto-rejected offer, 
May 1 fend it ſafely by your old man?! 
have reaſuns for not ſending it by Hick. 
man's {ervant, unleſs I had a bank-note. 
Enquiring for ſuch may cauſe diſtruſt, 
My mother is ſo buſy, fo inquiſitive] 
don't love ſuſpicious 1empers. 

And here ſhe is continually in and out 
—] muſt break oft. | 


Mx. Hickman begs his moſt reſpectful 
compliments to you, with offer of his 
ſervices, I told him 1 would oblige him, 
becauſe minds in trouble rake Kindly 
any-body's civilities; but that he was 
not to imagine that he particularly ob. 
lived me by this; ſince I ſhould think 
the man or woman either blind or ſtupid 
who adunred not a perſon of your ex- 
alted merit for your own ſake, and withs 
ed not to ſerve you without view to other 
reward than the honour of ſerving you, 

To be ſure, that was his principal metire ; 
with great daintineſs he faid it ; but with 
a kiſs uf his hand, and a how to my feet, 
he hoped, that that fine lady's being my 
friend did not leſſen the merit ot the reve: 
rence he really had tor her. 

Believe me ever, what vou, my dear, 
ſhall ever find me, your faithful and affec- 
tionate ANNA HOWE, 


LELTTSA XXIV; 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MIS$ 
HOWE. 
| SAY. AFTERNOON, 
Detain your meſſenger while 1 write 
in anſwer to yours; the poor old man 
not being very weil. 

You diſhearten me a good deal abont 
Mr. Lovelace. I may be too willing 
from my ſad circumſtances to think the 
beſt of him. It his pretences to reforma- 
tion are but pretence, what muſt be his 
intent? But can the heart of man be ſo 
very vile? Can he, dare he, mock the 
Almighty? But may I not, from one 
very ſad reflection, think better of him; 


have had my tree conſent tor all three. 
| 1 


| that 1 am thrown ioo much into luis 
power, 


were by a burning fever, by hanging, 


— — 
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power, to make it neceſſary for him (ex- | 
cept he were to intend the very utmoſt 
villainy by ne) to be ſuch a ſhocking 
lypocrite? He muſt, at leaſt, be in ear- 
nell, at the tie he gives the better hopes. 
Surely he muſt. You yourſelf muſt join 
with me in this hope, or vou could not 
with me to be ſo dreadfully yoked. - 
But after ail, I had rather, much ra- 
ther, be independent of him, and of his 
fnily, although 1 have an high opinion 
of them; at leaſt till 1 ſee what my own 
may be brought to,—Otherwiſe, I think, 
were beſt for me, at once, to calt my- 
{elf into Lady Betty's protection. All 
would then be conducted with decency, 
and perhaps many mortifications would 
be ſpared me. But then 1 muſt be is, 
at ali adventures, and be thought to 
dety my own family. And thall I not 
firſt ſee the iſſue of one application? And 
vet | cannot make this, till I am ſettled 
ſomewhere, and at a diſtanee from him. 
Mrs. Sorlings hewed me a letter this 
mung, which the had received from 
her ter Greme laſt night; in which 
Mrs. Grem® (hoping I would forgive 
her forward zeal, if her ſiſter thinks fit 
to ſhew her letter to me) withes (and 
that for all the noble family's ſake, and 
ſue hopes the may ſay for my own) that 
I will be pleaſed to yield to make his ho- 
nour, as the calls him, happy. She 
grounds her effczouſnefs, as the calls it, 
upon what he was ſo condeſcending [her 
word alſo] to ſay to her yetterday, in his 
way to Windſor, on her preſumng to aſk, 
it he might ſoon give him joy? That no 
man ever loved a woman as he loves me: 
that no woman ever ſo well deſervA to 
be beloved : that in every converſation, 
he avinires me ſtil] more: that he loves 
me with ſuch a purity, as he had never 
believed himſelf capable of, or that a 
mortal creature could have inſpired him 
with; looking upon me as all /oul; as 
an angel ſent down to ſave 4zs; and a 
great deal more ot this fort : bat that he 
apprehends, my conſent to make him 
happy is at a greater diſtance than he 
withes, and complained ot the too ſevere 
reſtrictions 1 had laid upon him before 
I honoured him with my confedence ; 
which reſt rictions,muft be as ſacred to him, 
as if they were parts of the marriage- con- 
tract, &c. : 
What. my dear, ſhall I ſav to this? 
How ſhall 1 take it? Mrs. Greme is a 
good woman Mrs Sorlings is a good 
woman. And this leiter agrees with 
the converſation between Mr. Lovelace 
and me, which 1 thought, and ſtill think, 
lo agreeable, Yet what means the man 


tie 


by foregoing the opportunities he has had to 
declare himſe(f?— What means his com- 
plaints of my reftriflions to Mrs. Greme? 
He is not a baſhful man.—But you ſay, 
I inſpire people with an awe of me.— 
An awe, my dear !—As how? 

1 am quite petulant, fretful, and 
peeviſh, with myſelf, at times, to find, 
that Jam bound to fee the workings of 
this ſubtle, or this giddy ſpirit, which 
thall I call it? | 

How am I puniſhed, as I frequently 
think, for my vanity, in hoping to be an 
example to young perions of my ſex! Let 
me be but a warning, and I will now be 
contented. . For, be my deſtiny what it 
may, 1 ſhall never be able to hold 1 
my head again among my belt friends 
and worthieſt companions. 

It is one of the cruelleſt circumſtances 
that attends the faults of the inconſider- 
ate, that ſhe makes all who love her uns 
happy, and gives joy only to her own 
enemies, and to the enemies of her 
fnily .--- 

What an uſeful leſſon would this af- 


time that the tempted mind was balancing 
upon a doubttul adventure? 
- You know not, my dear, the worth of 


you are in moſt particulars, you partake 
of the common weakneſs of human na- 
ture, in being apt to flight what is in 
your own power. | 
You would not. think of uſing Mr. 
Lovelace, were he your ſuitor, as you 
do the much worthier Mr. Hickman— 
Would you ?!—You know who fays in 
my mother's caſe, * Much wi! bear, 
* much ſhall bear, all the world through.” 
Mr. Hickman, I fancy, would be glad 
to know the lady's name, who made ſuch 
an obſervation. He would think it 
hardly poſſible, but ſuch a one ſhould 
benefit by her own remark ; and would 
be apt to with his Miſs Howeacquainted 
with her. | 
Gentleneſs of heart, ſurely, is not 
deſpicable in a man. Why, if it be, is 
the higheft diſtinehon a man can arrive 
at, that of a gentleman F—A diſtinction 
which a prince may not deſerve. For 
manners, more than birth, fortune, or 
title, are requiſite in this character. 
Maaners are indeed the eſſence of it. 
And ſhall it be generally faid, and Miſs 
Howe not be an exception to it, (as once 
you wrote) that our ſex are beft dealt 
with by boiſterous and unruly ſpirits! 
Forgive me, my dear; and love me 
as you uſed to do. For although my 


| fortunes are changed, my heart is not: 


nor 


ford, were it properly inculcated at the 


a virtuous man; and, noble-minded as 


Me > —— 
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nor ever will, while it bids my pen tell 


you, that it muſt ceaſe to beat, when it is 
not as much yours, as your k 
CLARISSA HARLOWE'S, 


LETTER XXV. 


MISS ELARISSA HARLOWE, TO MLSS 


SATURDAY EVENING. 

R. Lovelace nas ſeen divers apart- 

ments at Windſor; but not one, 

he ſays, that he thought tit tor me, and 

which at the ſame time anſwered my 
deſcription. | 

He has been very ſolicitous to keep to 

the letter of my inftructions ; which looks 


- well: and the better | like him, as, al- 


though he propoſed that town, he came 
back, diſſuading ine from it; for he faid, 
that, in his journey from thence, he had 
thought Windfor, although of his own 
propoſal, a wrong choice; becauſe 1 
coveted privacy, and that was a place 
generally vitited and admired. 

I told him, that if Mrs. Sorlings 


„thought me not. an incambrance, I 


— 


would be willing to ttay here a little 
longer; provided he would leave me, 
and go to Lord M.'s or to London, 
which-ever he thought beſt. 

He hoped, he faid, that he might ſup- 
poſe me abſolutely ſafe from the inſults 
or attempts of my brother; and, there- 
fore, if it would make me eaſier, he 
would obey, for a few days at leaſt. 

He again propoſed to fend for Han- 
nah. 1 told him I deſigned to do fo, 
through you And ſhall I beg of you, 
my dear, to cauſe the honeſt creature to 
be ſent to? Your faithful Robert, I 
think, knows where the is. Perhaps ſhe 
will be permitted to quit her place di- 
rectly, by allowing a month's wages, 
which I will repay her. He took notice 
of the ſerious humour he found me in, 
and of the redneſs of my eyes. I had. 
gut been anſwering your letter; and had 
he not approached nie, on his coming 
off his journey, in a very reſpectful 
manner; had he not made an unexcep— 
tionable report of his enquiries, and 
been ſo ready to go from me, at the 


very firſt word; I was prepared (not- 


withſtanding the good terms we parted 
upon when he ſet out for Windfor)-to 
have given him a very unwelcome re- 
ception: for the contents of your laſt 
letter had fo affected me, that the mo— 
ment I {aw him, I beheld with indigna- 
tion the ſeducer, who had been the 
Cauſe of all the evils I ſuffer, and have 


| ſuffe red. 


He hinted to me, that he had received 


x letter from Lady Petty, and another 
(as I underſtood him) from one of te 
Miſs Montagues. It they take notice 


of me in them, I wonder that he did na 


acquaint me with the contents. I am 


atraid, my dear, that his relations ar- 


among thoſe, who think I have taken ; 
raſh and inexcuſeable ſtep. It is not n 
credit to let even them know, how I have 
been ſrigũted out of me and yet per. 
haps they would hold me unworthy ot 
their alliance, if they were to think yy 
flight a voluntary one. O my dear, how 
uneaſy to us are our reflections upon 
every doubtful occurrence, when ve 
know we have been prevailed upon to 
do a wrong thing ! | 
SUNDAY MORNING, 
Any! this man, my dear! We have 
had warmer dialogues than ever vet ue 
have had. At fair argument, I find! 
need not fear him; but he is fuch a wiid, 
ſuch an ungovernable creature, Þ He 1s 


formed! )] that I am haif-atraid of him, 


He again, on my declaring myſelf un. 
eaſv. at his (tay with me here, propoſed 
that | would put myſelt into Lady Betty“ 
protection; atfuring me that he thought 
he could not leave me at Mrs. Sorlings's, 
with ſatety to myſelf. And upon my de. 
clining to do that, for the reaſons 1 gave 
you in my laſt, he urged to me to make 
a demand ot my eſtate. 

He knew it, I told him, to be my te. 
ſolution not to litigate with my father, 

Nor would he put me upon it, he re- 
plied, but as the %% thing. But if my 
{ſpirit would not permit me to be obliged, 
as I called it, to any-body; and yet if 
my relations would retuſe ne my on; 
he knew not how 1 could keep up that 
ſpirit, without being put to inconveni- 
ences, Which would give him infinre 
concern—Unleſs-unlets-unlefs, he faid, 
heſitating, as if afraid to ſpeak out- 
Unleſs I would take the only method | 
could take, to obtain the poſſeſſion of my 
own. | 

What is that, Sir?“ 

Sure the man ſaw by my looks, when 
he came with his creeping undeſſes, that 
I gueſſed what he meant. | 

Ah, Madam! can you be at a lol 
© to know what that method is? —T hey 
will not diſpute vita man that right 
© which they would conteſt with 1 

Why faid he with a man, inſtead ot 


with him? Yet he looked us if he wanted 


to be encouraged to ſay more. 
« So, Sir, you. would have me to em- 
« ploy a lawyer, would you, notwith- 


« ſtanding what 1 have ever declared, 35 


© to litigating with my father?“ 
No, I would not, my deareſt eres, 
| |; © tures 
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ture, ſnatching my hand, and preſ- 
ling it with his lips - except you would 
make me the lawyer.“ 

Had he ſaid me at firſt, I ſhould have 
been above the affectation of mentioning 
a lawyer. 

1 bluſhed. The man purſued not the 
ſubject ſo ardently, but that it was more 
eaſy as well as more natural to avoid it, 
than to fall into it. 

Would to Heaven he might, withont 
offending !—Bur 1 % over-awed him! 
[Uper-awed him ]- Your notion, my dear! ] 
And ſo the over-awed baihful man went 
oft from the ſubject, repeating his pro- 
Fatal, that I would demand my own 
c(tate, or empower {ume man of the law 
to demand it, if I would not The put in] 
empower a happiet man to demand it, 
But it could not be amiſs, he thought, 
to acquaint my two trufices, that 1 in- 
tended to aſſume it. | 

I ſhould know better what to do, I 
told him, when he was at a diſtance from 
me, and 4yown to be ſo. * 1 {uppole, Sir, 
* that if my father propoſe my return, 
and engage never to mention Solmes to 
me, nor any other man, but by my 
© conſent, and I agree upon that condi - 


tion to think no more of you, you will 


* acquieſce ? ? 

L was willing to try whether he had the 
regard to al! my previous declarations, 
which he pretended to have to /me of 
them. 

He was ſtruck all of a heap. 

What ſay you, Mr. Lovelace? Vou 
© know, all you mean is for my good. 
© Surely I am my own miſtreſs : ſurely 
© I need not atk your leave to make what 
* terms. I pleaſe for myſelf, /o long as J 
© break none with you ? * 

He hemmed twice or thrice.— Why, 
Madam —Whv, Madam I cannot 
' Then pauſing—and riſing from 
es feat, with petulance—* I fee plain- 
*iy enough,” ſaid he, the reaſon why, 
*none of my propofals can be accepted: 
*at 4% Jam to be a ſacritice to your 
: reconciliation with your implacable ta- 
" mily.“ 

* It has always been your reſpectful 
* way, Mr. Lovelace, to treat my fa- 
* mily in this free manner. But pray, 
„Sir, when you call others implacable, 
* {ee that you deſerve not the ſame cen- 
* lure yourſelf.” 

He muſt needs ſay, there was no love 
loſt between ſome of my family and him; 
but he had not deſerved of them what 
thev had of him. | 
3 being judge, I ſuppoſe, 
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* All the world, you yourſelf, Ma- 
© dam, being judge.“ 

© Then, Sir, let me tell you, had you 
© been leſs upon your defiances, they 
* would not have been irritated ſo much 
© againſt you. But nobody ever heard, 
that avowed deſpite to the relations of 
* a perſon was a proper courtſhip, either 


- © to that perſon, or to her friends.“ 


« Well, Madam, all that I know, is, 
* that their malice againſt me is ſuch, 
that, if you determine to ſacrifice 
© me, you may be reconciled when you 
« pleaſe.” 

« And all that J know, Sir, is, that if 
© I do give my father the power of a 
© negative, and he will be contented 
«© with at, it will be but my duty to give 
* it him; and if I preſerve one to my- 
* ſelf, I ſhall break through no obliga- 
tion to you.” | 

© Your duty to your capricious bro- 
© ther, not to your father, you mean, 
Madam.“ | 

„It the diſpute lay between my bro- 
© ther and me at firft, ſurely, Sir, a, 
father may chuſe which party he will 
take.“ 

_ * He may, Madam gut that exempts 
© him not from blame for all that, it he 
take the wrong.” 

Different people will judge different 
© Iv, Mr. Lovelace, of the right and the 
© wrong. You judge as you pleaſe. Shall 
not others as they pleaſe? And who has 
a right to controul a father's judgment 
in his own family, and in relation to 
his own chuld ?? | 

© 1 know, Madam, there is no argu- 


ing with you. But, nevertheleſs, I 


© had hoped to have made myſelf ſome 
© little merit with you, fo as that 1 might 
not have been the premina y facrifice to 
* a recondiliation.“ 

« Your hope, Sir, had been better 
grounded, it you had had my conſent 


*to * abandoning of my father's houſe.“ 


Always, Madam, and tor ever, to 
© be reminded of the choice you would 
© have made of that damned Solmes— 
© rathier than—? 

Not ſo haſty ! Not ſo reſh, Mr. Love- 
© lace! I am convinced, that there was 
no intention to marry me to that Solmes 
© on Wedneſday.” | | 


«Sol am told they now give out, in 


order to juſtify themſelves at your ex- 


* pence. Every-body living, Madam, 
is obliged to you for your kind thuughts, 
© but I. . | ; 

* Excuſe me, good Mr. Lovelace.“ 
[waving my hand, and bowing} © that I 
am willing to think the beſt of yfather.” 
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Charming creature ſaid he, with 
* what a bewitching air is that ſaid ! '— 


And with a vehemence in his manner, 


would have ſnatched my hand. But J 
— it, being much offended with 
im. 

think, Madam, my ſufferings for 
* your ſake might have entitled me to 
« ſome favour.*” ' 

« My ſufferings, Sir, for your impe- 
tuous temper, ſet againſt your ſufferings 
for my ſake, I humbly conceive, leave 
* me very little your debtor.” 

© Lord, Madam!” [aſſuming a droll- 


ing air] What have you ſuffered !— 


* Nothing but what you can eaſily for- 
give. You haye been only made a priſo- 
ner in your father's houſe, by the way 
© of doing credit to your judgment |— 
* You have ozxly had an innocent and 
faithful ſervant turned out of your ſer- 
vice, becauſe you loved her—You have 
© only had your ſiſter's confident ſervant 
© fet over you, With leave to teaze and 
* affront you.— 

« Very well, Sir!” 

* You. have only had an inſolent bro- 


ther take upon him to treat you like 


* a ſlave, and as infolent a ſiſter to un- 


* dermine you in every-body's favour, 


* on pretence to keep you out of hands, 
© which, if as vile as they vilely report, 
© are not, however, halt jo vile and cruel 
« as their own !? 

* Go on, Sir, if you pleaſe !? 

. * You have only been perſecuted, in 
* order to oblige vou to have a ſordid 
fellow, whom you have profeſled to 
© hate, and whom every-body deſpiles ! 
The licence has been oz/y got! The 
* parſon has only been had in readineſs) 
The day, a near, a very near day, has 
been only fixed! And you were only to 


be ſearched for your correſpondences, 


* and (till cloſer confined, till the day 
came, in order to deprive yon of all 
means of eſcaping the ſnare laid for 
vou !-—But all this you can forgive! 
* You can. with you had ſtood all this; 


inevitable as the compulſion muſt have 


* been !—And the man who, at the ha- 
© 2ard of his lite, has delivered you from 
all theſe mortifications, is the only per- 
* fon you cannot forgive! ? | 

* Can't you go on, Sir? You ſee I 
© have patience to hear you. Can't you 
go on, Sir?“ : 

«I can, Madam, with my ſufferings : 
© which I confeſs onght not to be men- 
© tioned, were [| at laſt to be rewarde 
in the manner 1 hoped.” ; 


« Sit 2? 
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* Your ſufferings then, if you pleaſe, 


— — — 
©—Affrontingly forbidden your f. 
© ther's "houſe, after encouragement 
given, without any reaſons they kney 
© not before, to juſtity the prohibition; 
© forced upon a rencounter I wiſhed 19 
© avoid; the firſt I ever, ſo provoked, 
* wiſhed to avoid. And that, becaule 
© the wretch was your brother! 

« Wretch, Sir!—And my brother! 
This could be from no man breathing, 
© but from him before me!“ 

© Pardon me, Madam !—But, oh! 
© how unworthy to be your brother !— 
The quarrel grafted upon an old one, 
© when at college ; he univerſally known 
to be the avgreflor ; and revived for 
© views equally tordid, and injurious 
both to yourſelf and me—Giving life 
to him, who would have taker away 
© mine !? 5 

© Your generafty THIS, Sir; not your 
ſuſte rings: a little more of your fer. 
© ings, if you pleaſe -I hope you do not 
« repent, that you did not murder my 
© brother! ? | 

« My private life hunted into! My 
* morals decried ! Some of the accuſers 
© not unfaulry ! ? 

That's an aſperſion, Sir! 

© Spies ſet upon my conduct! One hired 
to bribe my own ſervant's fidelity; = 
© haps to have. poiſoned me at laſt, it the 
© honeſt fellow had not— | 

© Fats, Mr. Lovelace — Do you want 
facts in the diſplay of your ſufferings 
None of your perkaps's, I beſeech 
4 yon | 

« Menaces every day, and defiances, 
« put into every-one's mouth againſt me! 
© Forced to creep about indiſguiſes—anl 


© to watch % hours—* 


© And in all weathers, I ſuppoſe, Sit— 
© That I remember was once your griev- 
© ance! In ad weathers, Sir! And all theſe 
© hardſhips ariſing from yourſelf, not im. 
© poſed by me.” N 
© —Like a thief, or an eves-droper, 


' proceeded he : © and yet neither by birth 


nor alliances unworthy of r rela- 
© tion, whatever I may be and am © 
© their admirable daughter: of hon 
they, every one of them, are at lea! 
* as unworthy ! — Theſe, Madam, | 
© call ſufferings : juſly call ſo; if at lat 
] am to be ſacrificed to an imperfec! 
© rexonciliation—l[mperfe#, I ſay : #0! 
© can you expect to live ſo much # 
© tolerably, under the ſame roof, after 
© all that has paſſed, with that brothe! 
and fifter.?”. 

O Sir, Sir! What ſufferings har? 
© yours been! And all for my fake, | 
© warrant l can never reward you for 

them — 
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© them !—Never think of me more, 1 


© beſcech you How can you have pa- 
© tience with me ?—Nothing has been 
© gwing to your own behaviour, I pre- 
* {ume ; nothing to your defiances for 
« defiances ; nothing to your reſolution 
declared more than once, - that you 
would be related to a family, which, 
nevertheleſs, you would not {ſtoop to 
ak a relation of; nothing, in ſhert, 
to courſes which every-body blained 
you for, you not thinking it worth 
your while to juſtify yourſelf, Had 
I not thought you uſed in an ungen- 
tlemanly manner, as I have hereto- 
fore told you, you had not had my 


a «a „ „ AA «a a a a a 


«a «x 


vaye you a ſuppoſed ſecurity, and you 
generouſly defied my friends the more 
for it: and this brought upon me (per- 
© haps not undeſervedly) my father's 
© diſpleaſure ; without which my bro- 
© ther's private pique, and ſelfiſh views, 


- 


«would have wanted a foundation to 


© build upon: ſo that for all that fol- 
© lowed of my treatment, and your re- 
© dundant only's, 1 might thank you 
© principally, as you may vourlſelt for 
« allyour ſufferings, your mighty ſufferings! 
And it, voluble Sir, you have found- 
ed any merit upon them, be ſo good as 
to revoke it: and look upon me, with 
© my forfeited reputation, as the only 
ſuſferer For what—Pray hear me out, 
Sir,“ [for he was going to ſpeak I have 
you ſuffered in, but your pride? Your 
reputation could not ſuſter: that it was 
© bencath you to be ſolicitous about. 
© And had vou not been an unmanagea- 
ple man, I ſhould not have been driven 
© to the extremity 'I now. every hour, as 
the hour patſes, Jeplore—With this 
additional reflection upon myſelf, that 
ought not to have begun, or, having 
(pun, not contenued a correſpondence 


with one, who thought it not worth his— 


* while to clear his own charatcr for my 
* /ake, or to ſubmit to my father for /zs 
* own, in a point wherein every father 
*Ought to have an option,” 

© Darkneſs, light—Ligit, darkneſs— 
* by my foul !—Juſt as you pleaſe to 
habe it. O charmer of my heart !!— 
inatthing my hand, and prefling it be- 
tu een both his, to his lips, in a ſtrange 
wild way Take me, take me to your- 
* ſelf—Mould me as you plealſe—l am 


wax in your hands — Give me your 


ou n impreſſion; and feal me for ever 

*yours—We were born for each other 

*—Yoa to make me happy, and fave a 

* ſoul—1 am all error, all crime. I ſec 

* what I ought to have done. But do 
No. 45. 


notice by pen and ink. That notice 


7 
you thiek, Madam, I can willingly 
* conſent to be ſacrificed to a partial re- 
© conciliation, in which I ſhall be ſo 
great, ſo irreparable a ſufferer !—Any- 
thing but at Include me in your 
* terms; preſcribe to me; promiſe for 
* nie as you pleaſe—Put a halter about 
* my neck, and lead me by it,. upon 


. © condition of forgiveneſs on that diſ- 
_ © gracefu] penance, and of a proſtration 


* as ſervile, to your father's prefence, 
* (your brother abſent;) and 1 will beg 
his conſent at his feet, and bear any- 
* thing but ſpurning from him, becaule 
© he is your father. But to give you up 
* upon cold conditions, d—n me,“ [ſaid 
the ſhocking wretch] * if 1 either will, 
or can!” | 


Thele were his words, as near as 1 


can remember them; tor his behaviour 
was ſo ſtrangely wild and fervent, that 
I was perfectly frighted. I thought he 
would have devoured my hand. 1 wiſh- 
ed my ſelf a thouſand miles diſtant from 
him. . 

told him, I by no means approved 
of his violent temper : he was too boiſ- 
terous a man for my liking. I ſaw now, 
by the converſatien that had paſſed, 
what was his boaſted regard to my in- 
junctions; and ſhould take my meaſures 
accordingly, as he ſhould /oon find. And 
with a halt-triglited earneſtneſs 1 de- 
lired him to withdraw, and leave me to 
myſelf. | 

He obeyed; and that with extreme 

complaiſance in his manner, but with his 
complexion greatly heightened, and a 
countenance as greatly diſſatisfied. 

But, oa recollecting all that paſſed, I 


prey ſee, that he means not, if he can 
1 


elpit, to leave me to the liberty of re- 
tuſing him; which I had, nevertheleſs, 
preſerved a ri to do; but looks upon 
me as /s, by a (trange fort of obligation, 
for having run away with me againſt my 
wil, 

Yet you fee he but touches upon the 
edges of matrimony neither. And that 
at a time gencrally, when he has either 
excited one's patliuns or apprehenſions; 
ſo that one Cannot at once — But 
ſurely this cannot be his deſign. - And 
yet ſuch ſeemed to be his behaviour to 
my ſiſter, when he provoked her to re- 
fuſe him, and fo tamely ſubmitted, as 
he did, to her refuſal.— But he dare 
not Wat can one ſay of fo various a 
man *— am now again cut of conceit 
with him. I wiſh 1 were fairly out of 
his power. 

He has ſent 
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earneſtneſs. But I have ſent him word 
Iwill firft finiſh what I am about. 

What to do about going from this 
place, I cannot tell. I could ſtay here 
with all my heart, as I have ſaid to him: 
the gentlewoman and her daughters are 
deſirous that Iwill; although not very 
convenient for them, I believe, neither; 
* but I ſee he will nut leave me, while I do 
+ —S0 I mut remove ſomewhere, 

I have long been ſick of myſelf : and 
now I am more and more ſo. But let 
me not Joſe your good opinion. If I do, 
that lofs will complete the misfortunes 
of your CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXVL. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


SUNDAY NIGHT, (APRIL 16.) 

May ſend to you, althongh you are 

forbid to write to me ; may I not ?— 

For that is not a correſpondence (Is it?) 
where letters are not anſwered. 

I am ſtrangely ata loſs whit to think 
of this man. He is a perfect Proteus, 1 
can but write according to the ſhape he 
aſſumes at the time, Don't think me 
the changeable perſon, I beſeech you, 
it in one letter I contradict what I wrote 
in another; nay, it 1 ſeem to contradict 
what 1 ſaid in the ſame letter: for he is 
a perfect chameleon; or rather more 
variable than the chameleon ; for that, 
it is ſaid, cannot aſſume the red and the 
white; but this man can. And though 
black ſeems to be his natural colour, yet 
nas he taken great pains to make me 
think him nothing but whe. 

But you thall fudge of him, as I pro- 
ceed. Only, it I anv-where appear to 
you to be credulous, I beg you to ſet me 
right: tor you are a ſtander-by, as you 
ſay in a former — Would to Heaven I were 
not to play! For I think, afterall, I am 
held toa deſperate game. 

Before 1 could finiſh my laſt to you, 
he ſenf up twice more to beg admit- 
tance. 1 returned for anſwer, that I 
would ſec himat my own time : I would 
neither be invaded, nor preſcribed to. 

Conſidering how we parted, and my 
delaying his audience, as he ſometimcs 
calls it, I expected him to be in no very 
good humour, when I admitted of his 
viſit ; and by what 1 wrote, you will con- 
clude that / was not. Yet mine ſoon 


changed, when I ſaw his extreme humili- 


ty at his entrance, and heard what he 
had to ſay. | 
. * I have a letter, Madam,“ ſaid he, 


from Lady Betty Lawrance, and ano— | 


© ther from my couſin Charlotte, Byt 
© of theſe more by-and-by. I came now 
© to make my humble acknowledgment 
* to you, upon the arguments that paſſed 
© between us lo lately.” 
I was ſilent, wondering what he was 
driving at. : 
l am a moſt unhappy creature,” pro- 
* ceeded he: * unhappy from a ſtrange 
« impatiencv of ſpirit, which I cannat 
* conquer.—lIt always brings upon me 
« deſerved humiliation._ But it is more 
laudable to acknowledge, than to per- 
« ſevere, -when under the power of con- 


© viction.? 


I was ſtill ſilent. : 

have been conſidering - what you 
© propoſed to me, Madam, that 1 ſhould 
acquieſce with ſuch terms as you ſhould 


think proper to comply with, in order 


©to a reconciliation with your friends,” 

C Wells $9, 

And I find all juſt, all right, on your 
* fide; and all impatience, all inconſider. 
cation, on mine.“ ; 

L ſtared, you may ſuppoſe, © Whence 
* this change, Sir? And ſo ſoon ?? 

Jam ſo much convinced, that you 
* muſt be in the right in all you think fit 
to inſiſt upon, that I ſhall for the fu- 
ture miſtruſt myſelf ; and, if it be poſ- 
© ible, whenever 1 differ with you, take 
an hour's time for recollection, before 
1 give way to that vehemence, which 
© an oppoſition, to which I have not been 
© accuſtomed, too often gives me.” | 

All this is mighty good, Sir: but to 
© what does it tend!“ 

Why, Madam, when I came to con- 
* ſider what you had propoſed, as to the 
terms of reconciliation with your 


friends; and when I recollected, that 


you had always referred to yourſelf to at- 
* preve or reject me, according to my 
© merits or demertts; 1 plainly faw, thatit 
* was rather a cond-ſcenfion in you, that 
* you were plealed to atk my conlent to 
{.thoſe terms, than that you were im— 
© poling a vc lau- and I now, Madam, 
beg your pardon for my impatience. 
Whatever terms you think proper to 
© come into with your relations, which 
© will enable you to honour me with the 
conditional eftect of your promiſe tome, 
© 10 theſe be pleaſed to conſent : and it 
© I lofe you, inſupportable as that 
© thought is to me; yet, as it mult be by 
© my own fautt, I ought to thank myle!! 
© for it.“ 

What think you, Miſs Howe ?—D 
you believe he can have any view inthis' 
Il cannot fee any he could have; and 
I thought it beſt, as he put it in ſo right 

No . a mannety 


\ * * = 


2 manner, to appear not to doubt the 
ſincerity of his confeſſion, and"to accept 
of it, as ſincere. 

He then read to me part of Lady 
Betty's letter ; turning down the begin- 
ning, which was a little too ſevere upon 
him, he ſaid, for my eye: and 1 believe, 
by the ſtile, the remainder of it was in 
a correchive ſtrain. 

It was too plain, I told him, that he 


mult have great faults, that none of his 


relations conld write to him, but with a 
mingled cenſure for ſome bad action. 

And it is as plain, my deareſt crea- 
ture, faid he, * that you, who know 
not of any ſuch faults, but by ſurmize, 
Cre equally ready to condemn me.— 
«Will not charity allow you to inter, 
that Heir charges are no better ground- 
ed? - And that my principal fault has 
© been careleſſneſs of my character, and 
„too little folicitude to clear myſelf 
v hen aſperſed? Which 1 do aſſure you 
js the caſe.” 

Lady Betty, in her letter, expreſſes 
herieit in the moſt obliging manner, in 
relation to me. She wiſhes him ſo to 
behave, as to encourage me to make 
him toon happy. She detres her com- 
pliments to me; and expreiſes her im- 
patience to ſee, as her niece, fo celebrated 
a lady; {thoſe are her high words.] She 
thall take it for an honour, ihe iays. to 
be put into a way to oblige me. She 
hopes Iwill not too long delay the cere- 
mony ; becauſe that performed, will be 
to her, and to Lord M. and Lady Sarah, 
a ſure pledge of her nephen 's merits, 
and good behaviour. | 

She ſays, ſhe was always ſorry to hear 
of the hardſhips I had met with on his 
account : that he will be the moſt un- 
grateful of men, if. he make not all wp 
to me. And that ſhe thinks it incum- 
bent upon all their family to ſupply to 
me the loſt favour of my own : and, for 
her part, nothing of that kind, ſhe bids 
lum allure me, ſhall be wanting. 

Her ladyſhip obſerves, that the treat- 
ment he had received from my family, 
would have been more unaccountable 
than it was, with ſuch natural and ac- 
cidenial advantages as he had, had it 
not been owing to his own careleſs 
manners. But ſhe hopes that he will 
convince the Harlowe- family that they 
had thought worſe of Him than he had 
ge ſerved; ſince now it was in his power 
to eltablith his character for ever. This 
ſhe prays to God to enable him to do, 
a> well for his own honour, as for the 


honour of their houſe, was the magni- 
ticent word, | 
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She concludes, with deſiring to be in- 


are celebrated, that ſhe may be with the 
earlieſt in felicitating me on the happy 
occaſion. f | ; 

- But her ladyſhip gives me no direct 
invitation to attend her before the mar- 


trom what he had told me. 


tague's more ſprightly letter, congratu- 
lating him upon the honour he had ob- 
tained, of the confidence of ſo admirable a 
lady. Theſe are her words. Confidence, 
my dear! Nobody, indeed, as you fay, 
will believe otherwiſe, were they to be 
told the truth: and you fee that Miſs 
Montague (and all his family, I ſuppole) 
think the ſtep I have taken, an extraor- 
dinary one. She alſo wiſhes for his 
ſpeedy nuptials; and to ſee her new 
coulin at M. Hall: as do Lord M. the 


all the well-wiſhers of their fami 
Whenever this happy day ſhall be 

paſſed, the propoſes, ſhe ſays, to attend 

me, and to make one in my train to M. 


Hall, if his lordſhip thall continue as i 


of the gout as he is at preſent. But that 
ſhonld he get better, he will himſelf at- 
tend me, the is ſure, and conduct me 
thither : and afterwards quit either of 
his three feats to us, till we ſhall be 
ſettled to our mind. 

This young lady ſays nothing in ex- 
.cuſe tor not meeting me on the road, or 
at St. Alban's, as he had made me expect 
ſhe would: yet mentions ker heving been 
indiſþoſed. Mr. Lovelace had alſe told 
me, that Lord M. was id of tlie gout; 
which Miſs Montague's letter confirms, 

But why did not the man ſhew me 
theſe letters laſt night? Was he afraid of 
giving me too much pleaſure ? 


LETTER XXVII. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. a 


OU may believe, my dear, that 
theſe letters put me in good-hu- 
mour with him. 
tenance, and congratulated himſelf upon 
it. Yet I cannot but repeat my wonder, 
that I could not have the contents of 
them communicated ro me laſt night, 
He then urged me to go directly to 
Lady Betty's, on the ſtrength of her 
letter. | 
But how,“ ſaid I, can T do that, 
« were | even out of all hope of a recon- 
© ciliation with my friends, (which yet, 
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formed ef our nuptials the moment they 


rage: which I might have expected 


He then ſhewed me part of Miſs Mon- 


tells him and her ſiſter; and in 2 i 
y. 


He ſaw it in my coun- 


| © however unlikely to be effected, is my 
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duty to attempt) as her ladyſhip has 
given me no particular invitation!“ 

That, he was ſure, was owing to her 
doubt that it would be accepted—Elle 
ſhe had done it with the greateſt pleafure 
in the world. 

That doubt itſelf, I ſaid, was enough 
to deter me: ſince her ladyſhip, who 


| knew fo well the boundaries of the fit 


and the unfit, by her not expecting 1 
would accept gf aa invitation, had ſhe 
given it, would have reaſon to think me 
very forward, if I had accepted it; aud 
much more forward to go without 1t. 
© Then,” ſaid I, *I thank you, Sir, I 
have no cloaths fit to go any-whither, 
or to be ſcen by — 22 | 
O, I was fit to appear in the drawing- 
room, were full dreſs and jewels to be 
excuſed ; and ſhould make the moſt ami- 
able [he muſt mean extraordinary] figure 
there. He was aſtoniſhed at the elegance 
of my dreſs. 
but I appeared to ſuch advantage, as it 
I had a difterent ſuitevery day. Beſides, 


his coulins Montague would ſupply me 


with all I wanted for the preſent; and 


he would write to Miſs Charlotte ac- 


cordingly, if I would give him leave. 
Do you think me the jay in the fa- 
ple?“ ſaid J. Would you have me 


* viſit the owners of the borrowed drefles 


in their own cloaths? Surely, Mr. 
* Lovelace, you think I have either a 
* very low, ora very confident mind: 

Would I chuſe to go to London (for 
a few days only) in order to furnith my- 
felt with cloaths ? : 

Not at your expence, Sir,” ſaid J, in 
an augry tone. 

could not have appeared in earneſt to 
him, in my difpleaſure at his artful con- 
trivances to get me away, if I were not 
occaſionally to ſhew my real fretfulneſs 
upon the deſtitute condition to which he 
has reduced me. When people ſet out 
wrong together, it is very difficult to 
avoid recriminations. 

He withed he knew but my mind— 
That ſhould direct him in his propoſals, 
and it would be his delight to ob(erve it, 
wharever it were. | 

« My mind is, that yon, Sir, ſhould 
© leave me out ot hand- How often mutt 
I tell you ſo ?? | 

If I were any-where but here, he 
would obey me, he ſaid, if I intified upon 
it. But if I would aſſert my right, that 
would be infinitely preferable, in his 
opi\mon, to any other meaſure but one; 
(which he durſt only hint at) for then ad- 
mitting /zs vitits, or reſuſing them, as I 
pleaſed, (granting a correſpondence by 


By what art he knew not, 


— — 
letter only) it would appear to all the 
world, that what I had done, was but in 
order to do myſelf juſtice. 

« How often, Mr. Lovelace, muſt 1 
© repeat, that I will not litigate with my 
* father ?—Doyouthink that my unkappy 
© cxreumſtances will alter my notions of 
my own duty ſo far as I ſhall be enabled 
to perform it? How can | obtain poſ- 
« ſeſſion without litigation, and but by 
*my truſtees? One of them will. be 
© againſt me; the other is abroad. Then 
© the remedy propoſed by this meaſure, 
* were I diſpoſed to fall in with it, will 


require time to bring it to effect; and 


what I want, is preſent independence, 
© and your immediate ablence.” | 

Upon his ſoul, the wretch ſwore, he 
did not think it ſafe, for the reaſons he 
had before given, to leave me here. He 
wiſhed I would think of ſome place, to 
which I ſhould like to go. But he muſt 
take the liberty to ſay, that he hoped his 
behaviour had not been fo exception- 
able, as to make me ſo gery earneſt for 


his abſence in the interim: and the lets, 


ſurely, as I was almoſt eternally ſhutting 
up myſelf from him; although he pre- 
ſumed to aſſure me, that he never went 
from me, but with a corrected heart, 
and with ſtrengthened reſolutions of im- 
proving by my example. 

« Etern»/'y ſhutting myſelf up from you! 
repeated I—* I hope, dir, that you will 
© not pretend ro take it am, that I ex- 
© pect to be uninvaded in my -retire- 
ments. 1 hope vou do not think me 
© ſo weak a creature (novice as yon have 
found me in a very capital inftance) as 

to be fond of occaſions to hear your 

fond ſpeeches,efpecially as no Mering 

crreumPances require your over-frequent 

viſits; nor that 1 am to be addreſſed to 

as if I thought hourly profeſſions need- 
* ful to aſſure me of your honour.” 

He ſeemed a little diſconcerted. 

© You know, Mr. Lovelace,“ pro- 
ceeded I, hy I am ſocarneſt for your 
© abſence. It is, that I may appear to 


the world independent of you; and in 


© hopes, by that means, to find it leſs 
« ifhcult to ſet on foot a reconciliaten 
© with my friends. And now let me add, 
© (in order to make you caſier as to the 
© terms of that hoped-for reconciliation) 
« that ſince J find I have the good for- 
© tune to ſtand ſo well with your relati- 
ons, | will, from time to time, ac- 
© quaint you, by letter, when you are 
© abſent, with every ſtep I ſhall take, 


and with every overture that ſhall be 


© made to me: but not with an intention 
to render myſelf accountable to you, 
« neither, 
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« neither, as to my acceptance or non- 
« acceptance of thoſe. overtures, They 
« know, that I have a power given me 
« by my grandfather's will, to bequeath 
the eſtate he left me, with other of his 
© hounties, in a way that may affect 
© them, though not abſolutely from 
«them; this confideration, I hope, will 
© procure. me ſome from them when their 
palſiou ſublides, and when they know 
«| am independent of you.” 

© Charming reaſoning !'—And let him 
tell me, that the aſſurance I had given 
him was al! he wiſhed for. It was more 
than he could aſk. What a happineſs to 
have a woman of honour and generoſity 
to depend upon ! Had he, on his firſt 
entrance into the world, met with ſuch 
gone, he had never been other than a 
man of ſtrict virtue. —}ut all, he hoped, 
was for the belt ; ſince, in that cate, he 
had never perhaps had the happineſs he 
114 now in view; becauſe his relations 
had been always urging him to marry ; 
and that before he had the honour to 
know me. And now, g5 he had not been 
{) bad as ſome people's malice reported 
him to be, he hoped he ſhould have near 
as much merit in his repentance, as if 
he had never erred.—A fine rakiſh no- 
tion and hope! And too much encou— 
raved, I doubt, my dear, by the gene- 
rality ot our ſex! 

This brought on a more ſerious queſ- 
tion or two. Vou'll ſee by it what a 
creature an unmortified libertine is. 

[| aſked him, it he knew what he had 
ſaid alluded to a ſentence in the beſt of 
books, That there was more joy in hea- 
ven 

He took the words out of my mouth, 


Oder one finner that repenteth, than over 


"ninety and- nine juſt perſons winch need no 
" repentance, Were his words. 

© Yes, Madam, I thought of it as ſoon 
Nas I {aid it, but, not before. 1 have 
© read the ttory of the Prodigal Son, Ill 
' ture you: and one day, when I am 
* jettied as I hope to be, will write a 
dramatick piece on the ſubject. I have 
*:t times had it in my head; and you 
* wiil be too ready, perhaps, to allow 
me to be qualified for it.” 


(You ſo lately, Sir, {tumbled at a 


"word, with which you muſt be better 
"acquainted, ere you can be thoroughly 
' maiter of ſuch a ſubject, that I am a- 
"mazed you ſhould know any-thing of 
*the Scripture, and be ſo ignorant of 
that.“ 

©, Madam, I have read the Bible, 
*a5 a tine piece of ancient hiſtory—But 
"@& i ope to be laved, it has for ſome 


— 


— ——— — 


© few years paſt made me ſo uneaſy, when 
* I have popped upon ſome paſſages in 
it, that I have been forced to run to 
* muſick or company to divert myſelf.” 
Poor wretch!' lifting up my hands 


and eyes. 


© The denunciations come ſo {lapdaſh 
© upon one, ſo unceremonioufly, as L 
may ſay, without even the By-your- 
Cleave of a rude London chairman, that 
© they overturn one, horſe and man, as 
© St, Paul was overturned. There's 
© another Scripture alluſion, Madam!“ 


glaring to be borne. 

* 0, Sir, do you want to be complimented 
into repentance and ſalvation F But pray, 
Mr. Lovelace, do you mean any-thing 
© at all, when you ſwear ſo often as you 
do, By your foul, or bind an aſſevera- 
© tion with the words, As you hope to be 
* av | 
O my beloved creature,“ ſhifting his 
ſeat, * let us call another cauſe.” - 
Why, Sir, don't J neither uſe cere- 
© mony enough with you ?? R | 

« Deareſt Madam, forbear for the 
«preſent: I am but in my noviciate. 
© Your foundation muſt be laid brick by 
brick: you'll hinder the progrels of 
the good work you would promote, if 
you tumble in a whole waggon-load at 
once upon me.“ 

© Lord bleſs me,“ thought I, * what a 
© character is that of a libertine! What 
da creature am I, who have riſqued 
«what I have riſqued with. ſuch a one! 
What a taſk before me, if my hopes 
continue of reforming ſuch a wild In- 
© dian as this !—Nay worſe than a wild 
© Indian; for a man who errs with his 
©eyes open, and againſt conviction, is a 
© thouland times worſe for what he 
© knows, and much harder to be reclaim- 
© ed, than if he had never known anys 
thing at all.“ 

I was equally ſhocked at him, and 
concerned for him; and, having laid ſo 
few bricks, (to ſpeak to his alluſion) 
and thoſe ſo ill cemented, I was as will 
ing as the gay inconſjderate, to call ano- 
ther Caule, as he termed it—Another 
caule, too, more immediately preſſing 
upon me, from my uncertain ſituation. -* 

L faid, I took it for granted, that he 
aſſented to the reaſoning he ſeemed te 
approve, and would leave me. And 
then | aſked him, what he really, and 
in his moſt deliberate mind, would ad- 
vile me to, in my preſent fitvation ? He 
muſt needs ſee, I ſaid, that TI was at a 
great loſs what to reſolve upon; entire. 


| ly a ſtranger to London, having no ad 4 
viſer 


The light in ſhort, as his was, is too 
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viſer, no protector, at preſent: liimſelf, 
he muſt give me leave to tell him, greatly 
deficient in practice, if not in the know- 
edge, of thoſe decornms, which, I had 
ſuppoſed, were always to- be found in a 
man of birth, fortune, and education. 
- He imagines himſelf, 1 find, to be a 
very polite man, and cannot bear to be 
thought otherwiſe. He put up his lip 
l am ſorry for it, Madam—A man 
© of breeding, a man of politeneſs, give 
© me leave to ſay," [colouring } bis much 
© more of a black -{wan with you, than 
© with any lady I ever met with.“ 

Then that is your misfortune, Mr. 
© Lovelace, as well as mine, at preſent. 
© Every woman ot dilcernment, 1 am 


* conkdent, knowing what I know of 


you now, would ſay as 1 lay ;* F lhada 

mend to mortify @ pride, that I am fure de- 
ſerdes to be mortified} that your polite- 
4 neſs is not regular, nor conſtant. It 
©is not habit. It is too much ſeen by fits 
© and (tarts, and ſallies, and thoſe not 
* fpontaneous. You muit be remnded 
into them. 

O0 Lord! O Lord - Poor II — us; 
the light, yet the halt-angry wretch's 
felt-pitving expreſſion! 

I proceeded. —* Upon my word, Sir, you 
axe not the accompliſhed man, which 
© your talents and opportunities wonld 
have led one to expect you to be. You 

are indeed in your noviciate, as to every 
laudable attainment.“ 


LETTER XXVII. 
MisS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


IN CONTINUATION. 

S this ſubject was introduced by 
himfelt, and treated ſo lightly by 
him, I was going on to tell him more of 
my mind; but he interrupted me— 
© Dear, dear Madam, ſpare me. I am 
© farry that I have lived to this hour for 
nothing at all. But ſurely you could 
not have quitted a ſubject ſo much 
© more agreeable, and fo much more 
* ftabbe, I will fay, to your preſent ſitu- 
ation, if you had not too cruel a plea- 
© ture in mortifving a man, who the leſs 
needed to be mortified, as he before 
looked up to you with a diffidence in 
© his own merits too great to. permit him 
Sto ſpeak halt his mind to vou. Be 
* pleaſed but to return to the ſubject 
* we were upon; and at another time I 
will gladly embrace correction from 
the only lips in the world ſo qualified to 

give it.“ ; | 
« You talk of reformation ſometimes, 


Mr. Lovelace; and in ſo talking, ac- | 


* 


* 


© ciled, tet on font and in a train. 


— — — 


* knowledge errors. But I fee you car, 


very ill bear the reproof, for which 
perhaps you are not ſolicitous to avoid 
giding occaſion. Far be it from me to 
* take delight in finding fault: I ſhould 
* be glad for both our ſakes, ſince my 
ſitnation is what it is, that I could do 
© nothing but praiſe you. But failure, 
* which affect a mind that need not to be 
very delicate to be affected by them, 
© are too grating to be paſſed over in fi. 
© lence by a perſon who wiſhes to be 
© thought in earneſt in her own duties. 
1 admire your delicacy, Madam, 
again interrupted he. Although! 
© {uffer by it, yet would 1 not have it 
© otherwiſe: indeed J would not, when 
I conſider of it. It is an angelick deli. 
© cacy, which ſets you above all our fex, 
© and even above your own. It is nety- 
© ra/ to you, Madam ; fo you may think 
it extraordinary: but there is nothing 
hike it on earth,” faid tHe flatterer.— 
What company has he kept!“ But let us 
return tothe former fubject—Youwere 
© fo good as to afk me, what I would ad. 
© viſe yon to do: 1 want but to make 
« you eaſy; T want but to fee you fixed 
© to your liking. Your faithful Hannah 
« with you; your Feconciliation with 
© thoſe to whom you with to be recon- 
And 
© now let me mention to you different 
© expedients ; in hopes that ſome of them 
* may be acceptable to you. 

© 1 will go to Mrs. Howe, or to Miß 
© Howe, or to whomfſuever you would 
© have me to go, and endeavour to pre. 
* vail upon them to receive you. 

Do you incline to go to Florence to 
© your conſin Morden? I will furniſh 
yon with an opportunity of going 
© thither, either by fea to Leghorn, or 
by land through France. Perhaps I 
© may be able to procure one of the la- 
© dies of my family to attend you. E. 
ther Charlotte or Patty would rejoice 
© in ſuch an opportunity of ſeeing France 
© and Italy. As for myſelf, I will only 
be your eſcort, in diſguiſe, if you will 
© have it ſo, even in your Avery, that 
© your punctilio may not receive offence 
« by my attendance.” 

I told him, I would conſider of all he 
had ſaid : but that I hoped for a line or 
two from my aunt Hervey, if not from 
my ſiſter, to both of whom I had wnt- 
ten; which, if I were to be ſo favonred, 
might help to determine me. Mean 
time if he would withdraw, I would par- 
ticularly conſider of this propofal of his, 
in relation to my couſin Morden. And 
if {t held it's weight with me, ſo far 
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to write for your opinion upon it, he 
ſhould know my mind in an hour's time. 
He withdrew with great reſpect : and 
in an hour's time returned. And then 
I told him it was unneceſſary to trouble 
you for your opinion about it. My cou - 
in Morden was ſoon expected. If he 
were not, I could not admit him to ac- 
company me to him upon any condition. 
It was highly improbable, that I ſhould 
obtain the favour of either of his couſins 
company: and if that cou/d be brought 
ahout, it would be the ſame thing in the 
world's eye, as if he went himſelf. _ 
This led us into another converſation; 


which ſhall be the ſubject of my next. 


LETTER XXIX. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


4 


IN CONTINUATION. 
\ R. Lovelace told me, that on the 
1VL ſuppoſition that his propefal in 
relation to my couſin Morden might not 
be accepted, he had been ſtudying to 
find out, if poſſible, ſome other expe- 


to convince me, that he preterred my 
ſatisfaction to his own. 

He thea offered-to go himſelf, and 
procur? my Hannah to come and attend 
me. As I had declined the ſervice of 
either of the young Mrs. Sorlings's, he 
was extremely ſolicitous, he ſaid, that 1 
ſhould have a ſervant, in whoſe integri- 
ty | might contide. 

I told him that you would be fo kind, 
as to ſend to engage Hannah, if poſſibſe. 

If any thing, he ſaid, ſhould prevent 
Hannah from coming, fuppole he him- 
felf waited upon Miſs Howe, to delire 
er to lend me fer ſervant till I was pro- 
vided to my mind! | 

[ laid, your mother's high diſpleaſure 
at the {tcp | had taken (as e ſuppaſed, 
voluntarily) had depr:ved me of an 
open allittance of that fort from you. 

He was amazed, ſo much as Mrs. 
Howe herſelf uſed to admire me, and ſo 
great an influence as Miſs Howe was 
tuppoſed, and deſerved to have over her 
mother, that Mrs. Howe ſhould take 
upon herſelt to be ſo much offended with 
me. He wiſhed that the man who took 
ſuch pains to keep up and inflame the 
paſſions of my father and uncles, were 
not at the bottom of this miſchief too. 

L was afraid, I ſaid, that my brother 
t or elſe my uncle Antony, 1 dared 
to ſay, would not have taken ſuch pains 
to (ct Mrs. Howe againſt me, as I un- 
derſtood he had done. 


if I would admit of a vifit from his 
couſin Montague, and accept of a ſer- 
vant of hers for the preſent? 

That was not, I ſaid, an acceptable 
propoſal; but I would firſt fee, it my 
frieads would fend me my cloaths, that 
I might not make ſuch a giddy and 
runaway appearance to any of his rela- 
tions. ; 3 1 
If I pleaſed, he would take another 
journey to Windſor, to make more par- 
ticular enquiry amongſt the canons, or 
in any worthy family, 

Were not his objections as to the pub. 
lickneſs of the place, I aſked him, as 
ſtrong now as before? 

I remember, my dear, in one of your 
former letters, you mentioned Londoa 
as the molt private place to be in: and 
I ſaid, that ſince he made ſuch pretences 
againſt leaving me here, as ſhewed he 
had no intention to do ſo; and ſince 
he engaged to go from me, and leave 
me to purſue my own meaſures, if I were 
elſewhere; and ſince his preſence made 
theſe lodgings inconvenient to me; 1 
ſhould not be diſinclined to go to Lon- 
don, did I know any body there. 

As he had ſeveral times propoſed 
London to me, [ expected that 5 would 
eagerly have embraced that motion from 
me. But he took not ready hold of it: 
vet I thought his, eye approved of it. 

W- are both great watchers of each 
other's eyes! and indeed ſcem to be 
more than half- afraid of each other. 

He then made a gratetul propoſal to 
me; that 1 would fend for my Norton 
to attend me. | 

He ſaw by my eyes, he ſaid, that he 
had at laſt been happy in an expedient, 
which would anſwer the wiſhes of us 
both. * Why,” ſaid he, „ did not 1 
© think of it before *'—And ſnatching 
my hand, Shall I write, Madam? , Shall 
© I ſend? Shall 1 go and tetch the wor- 
« thy woman myſelt?* 

Aſter à little conſideration, I told 
hin, that this was zzd-ed a gratefu] mo- 
tion: but that I apprehended it would 
put her to a difficulty, which ſhe would 
not be able to get over; as it would 
make a woman of her known prudence? 

appear to countenance a fugitive daugh- 
ter, in oppoſition to her parents; and 
as her coming to me would deprive her 
of my mother's favour, without it's be- 
ing in my power to make it up to her. 

O my deloved creature !? ſaid he, 
generonfly enxong/, let not this be an ob- 
« ſtacle. 1 wil} do every thing for Mrs. 
Norton you wiſh to have done.—Let 


Since J had declined viſiting Lady 
Sarah, and Lady Betty, he aſked me, 
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me go for her.” 


More cdolly than perhaps his genero- 
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ſity deſerved, I told him it was impoſ- 
ſible but I muſt ſoon hear from my 
friends. I ſhould not, mean time, em- 
broil any-body with them. Not Mrs. 
Norton eſpecially, from whoſe intereſt 
in, and mediation with, my mother, 1 


might expect {ome good, were ſhe to 


keep herſelf in a neutral ſtate: that, 
beſides, the good woman had a mind 
above her fortune; and would ſooner 
want than be beholden to any-body im- 
properly. | 

* Improperly” ſaid he.—* Have not 
« perſons of merit a 77g4t to all the be- 
nefits conferred upon them — Mrs. 


Norton is ſo good a woman, that I 


e ſhall think ſhe lays me under au obli— 
-« oation, if ſhe will put it in my power 
to ſerve her; although ſhe were not to 
* augment it, bv giving me the oppor- 
© tunity, at the ſame time, of contribut- 
« ing to your pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 

How could this man, with fuch powers 
of right thinking, be ſo far depraved by 
evil habits, as to diſgrace his talents by 
wrong atting ? 

Is there not room, after all,* thought 
I, at the time, to hope, (as he ſo lately 
* led me to hope) that the example it. 
* will behove me, for Bt our ſakes, to 
* endeavour to fet him, may influence 
him toa change of manners, in which 
both may find our account? 

Give me leave, Sir,“ ſaid I, © to tell 
© you, there is a ſtrange mixture in your 


mind. You mult. have taken pars to 


ſuppreſs many good motions and re- 


« flections, as they aroſe, or levity muſt 


* have been ſurprizingly predominant 
in it.— But as to the ftubjet&t we were 
upon, there is no taking an refuluti- 
ons till I hear from my friends.“ 

« Well, Madam, 1 can only fay, 1 
would find out fome expedient, it 1 
* could, that ſhould be agreeable to you. 
© But hnce I cannot, will you be fo good 
* as to tell me what you-would with to 
© have done? Nothing in the world but 
* | wiil comply with, excepting leaving 
vou here, at ſuch a diſtance from the 
* place 1 ſhall be in, if any thing ſhould 
happen; and in a place where my goſ- 
* itping raſcals have made me in a man- 
© ner publick, for want of proper cau- 
© tions at firſt, 

« Theſe vermin,“ added he, * have a 
© pride they can hardly rein-in, when 
* they ſerve a man of family, They 
© boaſt of their maſter's pedigree and 
© defcent, as if they were related to him. 


Nor is any-thing they know of him, or 
of his aftairs, a ſecret to one another, 


* were it a matter that would hang 
© him.” : 


* 


If fo,* thought I, ©* men of family 
© ſhould take care to give them ſubjeg; 
© worth boaſting of.” 

J am quite at a loſs,” ſaid I, « why 
* to do or whither to go. Would yon, 
© Mr. Lovelace, in earneſt, adviſe meta 
think of going to London ?? 

And I looked at him with Redf:g. 
neſs. But nothing could I gather fron 
his looks. — 

« At firſt, Madam, ' ſaid he, Inn 
© for propoſing London, as I was theg 
© more apprehenlive of purſuit. But a 
© your relations ſeem cooler on thx 


head, I am the more indifferent about 


© the place you go to.—So as you are 
« pleaſed, ſo as you are eaſy, 1 ſhall be 
© happy.” 
his indifference of his to London, 
I cannot but fav, made me incline the 
more to go thither. I aſked him (70 
hear what he would fay) it he could re. 
commend me to any particular place in 
London ? | 
No, he ſaid : none that was fit for me, 
or that 1 ſhould like. His friend Bel. 
ford, indeed, had very handſome lodg. 
ings near Soho Square, at, a relation's, 
whoſe wife was a_ woman of virtue and 
honour. Theſe, as Mr. Belford wa 
generally in the country, he could bor- 
row till I were better accommodated. 
I was reſolved to refuſe thele at the 


| firſt mention, as 1 ſhould any other he 


had named. Nevertheleſs, I will ſee, 
thought I, if he has really thoughts of 
© theſe for me, If I break off the talk 
© here, and he reſume his propoſal with 
© earneſtneſs in the morning, I ſhall ap- 
* prehend, that he is leſs indifferent 
than he ſeems to be, about my going 
to London; and that he has already a 
lodging in his eye for me.—And then 
will not go at all.” 

But after ſuch generous motions from 
him, I really think it a little barbarons 
to att and behave as if I thought lum 
capable of the blackeſt and moſt un- 
grateful baſeneſs. But his character, 
his principles, are ſo faulty !—He is {o 
light, ſo vain, fo various, that there 
no certainty that he will be next hout 
what he is this. Then, my dear, I hav* 
no guardian now; wo father, no mother! 
Only God and my vigilance. te depend 
upon. And I have no reaſon to expect 
a miracle in m tavour. ; 

Well, Sir,” ſaid 1, [riſing to leave 
him] * ſomething muſt be retulved upon: 
© but 1 will poſtpone this ſubject till to- 
© morrow morning.*% * 
| He would fain have engaged me 
longery but I ſaid I would fee him #5 
earl 

* 


y as he pleafed in the morning. — 
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might think of any convenient place in 
London, or near it, mean time. 

And ſo I retired from him. . As I do 
from my pen ; hoping for better reſt for 
the few hours that remain of this night, 
than I have had of along time. 

CL. HARLO WR. 


LETTER XXX. 
Miss CLARISSA HARKLOWE. 
IN CONTINUATION. 


MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 17. 


ATE as I went to bed, I have had 


very little reſt, Sleep and I have 


quarrelled ; and although I court it, it 
will not be friends. I hope it's fellow- 
irreconcileables at Harlowe Place enjoy 
it's balmy comforts. Elfe, that will be 
an aggravation of my fault. My brother 
and lilter, I dare ſay, want it not. 

Mr. Lovelace, who is an early rifer, 
as well as I, joined me in the garden 
about ſix; and, after the uſual ſaluta- 
tions, aſked me to reſume our laſt night's 
ſubject, It was upen lodgings at Lon- 
don, he ſaid. 

think you mentioned one to me, 
Sir Did you not ?? 

Ves, Madam, but* [watching the 
turn of my countenance] rather as 
© what you would be welcome to, than 
© perhaps approve of.“ i 

believe ſo too. To go to town 
upon an wncertarnty, I own, is not 
© agreeable: but to be obliged to any 
* perſons of your acquaintance, when I 
* want to be thought independent of 
*yon; and to a perſon eſpecially, to 
* whom my friends are to direct to me, 


it they vouchſafe to take notice of me 


*atall; is an abſurd thing to mention.” 
He did not mention it as what he 
imagined I would accept, but only to 
conhirm to me what he had ſaid, that 
he himſelf knew of none fit for me. 

Has not your family, Madam, ſome 
done tradeſman they deal with, who 
* has conveniences of this kind? I would 
* make it worth ſuch a perſon's while, to 
keep the ſecret gf your being at his 
' honſe. Traders are dealers in pins, 
ſaid he and will be more obliged by 
* a penny cuſtomer, than by a pound 
: preſent, becauſe it is in their way: — yet 
* will refuſe neither, any more than a 

lawyer or a man of office his fee.? 

My father's tradeſmen, I ſaid, would 
do doubt be the firſt employed to find me 
out. So that that propoſal was as wrong 
as the other. And who is it that a crea- 


tyre fo lately in fayour with all her | than Fo" 
: * 


9. 45. 


friends can apply to, in ſuch a ſituation 
as mine, but muſt be (at leaſt) equally 
the friends of her relations? | 
We had a good deal of diſcourſe upon 
the ſame topick. But, at laſt, the re- 
ſult was this— He wrote a letter to one 


Mr. Doleman, a married man of for- 


tune and character, (I excepting to Mr. 
Belford) deſiring him to provide de- 


cent apartments ready-furniſhed LI had 


told ham what they ſhould be] for a lingle 
woman; conſiſting of a bed-chamber ; 
another for a maid-ſervant; with the 


uſe of a dining- room or parlour. This 


letter he gave me to peruſe; and then 
ſealed it up, and difpatched it away in 
my preſence, by one of his own ſervants, 
who having buſineſs in town, is to bring 
back an anſwer. | 

I attended the iſſue of it; holding my- 
ſelf in readineſs to ſet ont for London, 
unleſs you, my dear, adviſe the con- 


LETTER XXXI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
FORD, ESQ. 


SAT, SUNDAY, MONDAY. 


E gives, in ſeveral letters, the ſubſl 
| H of what is contained in the la fame | 


the lady's. | 

He tells his friend, that calling at the Lawn, 
in his way to M. Hall. ¶ for he owns that 
he went not to Windſor) he found the letters 
from Lady Betty Lawrance, and his 2 
Montague, which Mrs. Greme was a 
ſending to hum by a ſpecial meſſenger. 

He gives the particulars from Mrs. Greme's 
report of what paſſed between the lady 
and her, and makes ſuck declarations to 
Mrs. Greme of his honour and affection 


to the lady, as put her upon writing the 


letter to her fifler Sorlings. 
He then accounts, as follows, for the ſerious 
humour he found her in on his return 


Uron ſuch good terms when we 
parted, I was ſurprized to find ſo ſolemn 
a brow upon my return, and her charm- 
ing eyes red with tay, ws. But when 
I had underſtood ſhe had received let- 
ters from Miſs Howe, it was natural to 
imagine, that that little devil had put 
her out of humour with me. 

[t is eaſy for me to perceive, that my 
charmer is more ſullen when ſhe re- 
ceives, and has peruſed, a letter from 
that vixen, than at other times. But 
as the ſweet maid ſhews, even then, 
more of paſſive grief, than of active 


ſpirit, I hope ſhe is rather lamenting 


And indeed for what 
naw 
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now fhould ſhe plot? when I am be- 
come a reformed man, and am hcurly 
improving in my morals ?—Neverthe- 
leſs I muſt contrive ſome way or other 


io get at their correſpondence—Only-to 
| ſee the turn of it; that's all. 


But no attempt of this kind muſt be 
made yet. A detected invalion in an 
article ſo ſacred, would ruin me beyond 


the heart to think that ſhe is hourly 
writing her whole mind on all that paſſes 
between her and me, & under the ſame 
roof with her, yet kept at ſuch awful 
diſtance, that I dare not break into a 
correſpondence, that may perhaps be a 
means to defeat all my devices. 

Would it be very wicked, Jack, to 
knock her meſſenger o' the head, as he 


is carrying my beloved's I tters, or re- 


turning with Miſs Howe's ?— Jo attempt 
to bribe him, and not ſucceed, would 
utterly ruin me. And the man ſeems 
to be one zd to poverty, one who can 
ſit down ſatisfied with'it, and enjoy it; 


- Contented with hand-to-mouth conve- 


niences, and not aiming to live better 
to-morrow, than he does to-day, and 


than h did yeſterday. Such a one is 


above temptation, unleſs it could come 
cloathed in the guiſe of truth and truſt. 
What likelihood of corrupting a man 
wo has no hope, no ambition? 


Fett the raſcal has but half life, and 


groaus under that. Should I be anſwer- 


able in this caſe for a whole life ?—But 


Hang the fellow! Let him live. Were 
I a king, or a miniſter of ſtate, an An- 
tonio Perez, it were another thing. 
And yet, on ſecond thoughts, am I not 
a rake, as it is called? And who ever 
knew a rake ſtick at any-thing? But 
thou knoweſt, Jack, that the greateſt 
half of my wickedneſs is vapour, to thew 
any invention; and toe prove that I could 
be miſchievous if I would. 


Mien he comes to that part, where the lady 
ſeys, in a ſarcaſtick way, waving her 
kand, and bornng, Excuſe me, good 
Mr. Lovelace, that I am willing to 
think the beſt of my fathgr he gites 
a deſcription of ker air and "manner, 
greatly to her advantage; and ſays — 


I could hardly forbear taking her into 
my arms upon it, in ſpite of an expected 


\ tempeſt. So much wit, ſo much beauty, 


fuch a lively manner, and ſuch exceed- 
ing quickneſs amd penetration! O Bel- 
ford! ſhe muſt be nobody's but mine. 
1 can now account for, and juſtify, He. 


rod's command to deſtroy his Mariamne, 
if he returned not alive from his inter- 


„ 


© CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


"retrieve, Nevertheleſs it vexes me to 


and to enjoy it: nor did they ever 


view with Cæſar: for were F to know, 
that it were but probable, that any other 
man were to have this charming creature, 
even after my death, the very thought 
would be enough to provoke me tocut 
that man's throat, were he a prince, 

1 may be deemed by this lady a rapid, 
a boiſterous lover—and /he may like the 
the leſs for it: but all the ladies I hays 
met till now, loved to raiſe a e 

lle 
it, but 1 enjoyed it too! Lord ſend us 
once happily to London! | 


Mr. Lovelace gives the following account of 
has rude rapture, when he ſeized her hand, 
and put her, by his WILD manger, as 
ſhe expreſſes it, in ſuch terror. 


Darkneſs and light, I ſwore, were 


convertible at her pleaſure: ſhe could 


make any ſubject plauſible. I was all 
error: ſhe all perfection. And ] ſnatch. 
ed her hand; and more than kiſſed it, I 
was ready to devour it. There was, [ 
believe, a kind of phrenzy in my man- 
ner, which threw her into a panick, like 
that of Semele perhaps, when the 
thunderer, in all his majeſty, ſurround. 
ed with ten thouſand celeſtial burning- 
glaſſes, was about to ſcorch her into 2 
cinder, 

Hap not my heart miſgiven me, and 
had I not juſt in time, recollected that 
ſhe was not ſo much in my power, but 
that ſhe might abandon me at her plea- 
ſure, having more friends in that houſe 
than 1 had, I ſhould at that moment 
have made offers, that would have de- 
cided all, one way or other.—But, ap- 
prehending that I have ſhewn too muck 
meaning in my paſſion, I gave it ane- 
ther turn.—But little did the charmer 
think what an eſcape either ſhe or I had 
(as the event might have proved) from 


the ſudden guſt of paſſion, which had 


like to have blown me into her arms. 
She was born, I told her, to make me 
happy and to fave a ſoul““““ 


He gives the reſt 4 his vehement ſpeech pret- 
ty nearly in the ſame words @s 
grves them. And then proceeds 


I ſaw ſhe was frighted: and ſhewould 
have had reaſon, had the ſcene bee! 
London: and that place in London 
which I have in view to carry her to. 
She confirmed me in my apprehenſion 
that I had alarmed her too much: ſhe 
told me, that ſhe ſaw what my boaſted 
regard to her injunctions was ; and ihe 
would take proper meaſures upon ity 


| as I mould find: that {he was ſhocker 


een 
v violent airs; and it I hoped any | 
2 from her, I muſt that inſtant 
withdraw, and leave her to her recol- 
ion. 
Ms pronounced this in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhewed ſhe was ſet upon it; and, 
having ſtept out of the gentle, the polite 
part. I had fo newly engaged to act, I 
(1, ,cht ready obedience was the beſt 
4onement. And indeed I was ſenſible, 
froi er anger and repulſes, that I 


wanted time myſelf for recollection. 


And ſo I withdrew, with the ſame ve- 
neration as a petitioning ſubject would 
withdraw from the preſence of his ſo- 
vereign. But, oh! Belford, had ſhe 
had but the leaſt patience with me— 
Had the but made me think, that ſhe 
would forgive this initiatory ardour— 
surely ſhe will not be always thus 
gua ded. Kh 
nad not been a moment by myſelf, 
but | was ſenſible, that I had half. for- 
feited my newly-alſumed character, It 
is exce-dingly difficult, thou ſeeſt, for 
an eg man to act in diſguiſes: as the 
poet ſayo, Mruſt nature back with a pitche 
fork, it wil! return. I recollected, that 
hat the had inſiſted upon, was really 
a art of that declared will, before ſhe 
left her father's houſe, to which in ano- 
ther caſe (o humble her) I had pre- 
tended to have an inviolable regard. 
And when I had remembered her words 
of taking her meaſures accordingly, I was 
reſolved to ſacrifice a leg or an arm to 
make all up again, before ſhe had time 
to determine upon any new meaſures. 
How leaſonably to this purpoſe have 
come in my aunt's and couſin's letters! 


I yavt ent in again and again to im- 
plore her to admit me to her preſence. 
But ſhe will conclude a letter ſhe is 
writing to Miſs Howe, before ſhe ,will 
lee me. l {ſuppoſe to give an account of 
what has juſt paſſed, 


Curssz upon her perverſe tyranny! 
How ſhe makes me wait for an humble 
audience, though ſhe has done writing 
lome lime! A prince begging for her 
upon his knees ſhould not prevail upon 
me to ſpare her if I can but get her to 
London—Oons1 Jack, I believe I have 
bit my lip through for vexation!—Burt 
one day lers thall ſmart for it, 


Mr, Lovelace beginning a new date, gives 
an account of Jus admittance, and of the 
converſation that followed 5 which differ- 
ng only en ſtyle from that the lady gives 
in the next letter, is omitted. 


th collects the lady's expreſſions, which his | 
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pride cannot bear > ſuch as, that he is a 
ſtranger to the decerums which the 
thought inſeparable from a man of 
birth and education ; and that he.is 
not the accompliſhed man he 1magines 


himſelf to be; and threatens to remem- 
ber them againft her. FS 
He values himſelf upon his proprſals and 


ſpeeches, whach he gives to hes friend pret- 


ty much to the ſame purpoſe that the lady 


does in -her four laſt letters. - 

After mentioning his propoſal to her that ſhe 
would borrow a ſervant from Mrſs Howe, 
2 Hannah could come, he writes as fol- 
o — 


Thou ſeeſt, Belford, that my charmer 
has no notion, that Miſs Howe herſelf 


is but a puppet danced upon my wires - 
at ſecond or third hand. To outwit, | 
and impel, as I pleaſe, two Juch girls as 
' theſe, who think they Know every thing; 


and, by taking advantage of the pride 
and ill-nature of the old ones of both 
families, to play them off likewiſe at the 
very time they think they are doing me 
ſpueful diſpleaſure; what charming 
revenge! Then the ſweet creature, 
when J wiſhed that her brother wax, not 
at the bottom of Mrs. Howe's reſent- 
ment, to tell me, that ſhe was afraid he 
was, or her uncle would not have ap- 
peared againſt her to that lady !—-Pretty 


dear! how innocent | 


But don't think me the cauſe neither 


of her famyly's malice and reſentment. 
It is in all their hearts. I work but 
with their materials. They, it left to 
their own wicked direction, would per- 
haps expreſs their revenge by fire and 
faggot; that is to ſay, by the private 
dagger, or by lord chief juſtices war- 
rants, by law, and ſo forth: 1 only 
point the lightning, and teach it where 
to dart, without the thunder. In other 
words, I ouly guide the effects: the 
cauſe is in their malignant hearts: and 
while I am doing a little miſchief, I 
prevent a great deal. 


Thus he exults on her mentioning London 


I wanted her to propoſe London her- 
ſelf. This made me again mention 
Windſor. If you would have a woman © 
do one thing, you mult always propoſe 


another, and that the very contrary. 


The (ex | the very ſex! as I hope to be 
ſaved 1-- Why, Jack, they lay a man 


under, a neceſlity to deal doubly with 
them! And, when they find themſelves 


outwitted, they cry out upon an honeſt - 


fellow, who has been too hard for them 
at their own weapons. | 


21 | I could 
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heart was at my throat.— Down, down,” 
ſaid I to myſelf, © exuberant exulta- 
tion!“ A ſudden cough befriended me; 
I again turned to her, all as zndifferexzced 
ever as a girl at the firſt long- expected 
queſtion, who waits for two more. 
heard out the reſt of her ſpeech: and 
when ſhe had done, — of ſaying 
any-thing to her of London, I adviſed 
her to ſend for her Mrs. Norton. 

As I knew ſhe would be afraid of lying 
under obligation, I could have propoſed 
to do ſo much for the good woman and 
Her ſon, as would have made her re- 
ſolve, that I ſhould do nothing: this, 
however, not merely to avoid expence. 


But there was no ſuch wg {oY allow 


ing of the preſence of Mrs. Norton. I 
might as well have had her mother or 
her aunt Hervey with her. Hannah, 
had ſhe been able to come, and had the 
actually come, I could have done well 
enough with, What do I keep fellows 
idling in the country for, but to fall in 
love, and even to marry thoſe whom! 
would have them to marry ? Nor, upon 
ſecond thoughts, would the preſence of 
her Norton, or of her aunt, or even of 
her mother, have ſaved the dear crea- 
ture, had I decreed her fall. 

How unequal is a modeſt woman to 
the adventure, when ſhe throws her- 
ſelf into the power of a rake !—Punc- 
tilio will, at any time, ſtand for rea- 
ſon with ſuch an one. She cannat 
break through a well-teſted modeſty. 
None but the impudent little rogues, 
who can name the parſon and the 
church before you think of either, and 
undreſs and go to bed before you the 
next hour, ſhould: think of running 
away with a man. 


1 aw in the right train now. Every 


* 


ections of this 


hour, I doubt not, war N me an in- 


creaſing intereſt in the a 
proud beauty. 
Politencſs far enough to make her afraid 
of me; and to ſhew her that I am no 
whiner. Every inſtance of politeneſs, 
now, 'will give me double credit with 
her, My next point will be to make 
her acknowledge a lambent Aame, a pre- 
ference of me to all other men, at leaſt : 
, then my happy hour is not far off. 

n ackrowledged reciprocality in love 
ſanctifies every little freedom: and little 
freedoms beget greater. And if the call 
me ungenerous, I can call her crue/. The 
fex love to be called crnel, Many a 
time have 3 of cruelty, even 
in the acbof yielding, becauſe I knew it 
gratified the faix - onc's pride. 


I have juſt carried an- 


Mentioning that he had only hinted at . 
Belford"s lodgings as an inflance to com. 
fifm what he la told her, that he kney 
none in London fit for her, be ſays— 
I had a mind to alarm her with ſome. 
thing fartheſt from my purpoſe ; for (a; 
much as ſhe diſliked my motion) I in. 


tend nothing by it: Mrs. Oſgood is tog 


pious a woman: and would 
more her friend than mane. | 

I had a view, moreover, to give her 
an high opinion of her own ſagacity. 
I love, when I dig a pit, to have my 
prey tumble in with ſecure feet, 2nd 
open eyes: then a man can look down 
upon her, with an © O-ko, charmer, hoy 
© came you there ? a 
| MONDAY, APRIL 1), 

I nave juſt now received a fresh 
piece of intelligence from my agent, 
honeſt. Joſeph Leman. Thou knoseſt 
the hiſtory of poor Miſs Betterton of 
Nottingham. James Harlowe is plot. 
ting to revive the reſentments of her 
family againſt me. The Harlowes took 
great pains, ſome time ago, to endeayour 
to get to the bottom of that ſtory. But 
now the fooliſh devils are reſolved to 
do ſomething in it, if they can, My 
head is working to make this | booby 
ſquire a plotter and a clever fellow, in 
order to turn his plots to my advantage, 
ſuppoſing his ſiſter ſhall aim to keep me 
at arms-length when in town, and to ſend 
me from her. But I will, in proper time, 
let thee ſee Joſeph's letter, and what 
I ſhall anſwer toit. To know in time 
a deſigned miſchief, is, with me, to dil 
appoint it, and to turn it upon the cos. 
triver's head, 

Joſeph is plaguy ſqueamiſh , again; 
but I know he only intends by his 
qualms to ſwell his merits with me. 0 
Belford, Belford ! what a vile corrupt. 
ble rogue, whether in poor or rich, | 
human nature ! 


LETCTTRAE XXX: 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARISS4 
HARLOWE. 


LIN ANSWER TO LETTERS XX1V;—XX1 
INCLUSIVE. ] 
- TUESDAY, APRIL 1 
br have a moſt implacable family 
Another viſit from your uncle A. 
tony has not only —.— my mo. 
ther an enemy to our correſpondent, 
but has almoſt put her upon treading 
their ſteps. | 
But to other ſubjects ; | 
You - generouſly for Mr. Hick- 
man. Perhaps, with regard to him, 
may have done, as I have often done! 
| lingi0s 


ave been 


trat extreme. 
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ſinging—Begun a note or key too high; | 
and yet, rather than begin again, pro- 
ceed, though I ſtrain my voice, or ſpoil 
my tune, But this is evident, the man 
is the more obſervant of it; and 4 
have taught me, that the ſpirit which is 
the humbler for ill uſage, will be inſo- 
lent upon better. So, good and grave 
Mr. Hickman, keep your diſtance a littie 
longer, I beſeech you. You have erect- 
ed an altar to me ; and I hope you will 
not refuſe to bow to it. 

But you aſk me, If I would treat Mr. 
Lovelace, were he to be in Mr. Hick- 
man's place,. as I do Mr. Hickman ? 
Why really, my dear, I believe I ſhould 
not.—l have been very ſagely conſider- 
ing this point of behaviour (in 1 
on both ſides in courtſhips and I will 
very candidly tell you the reſult. I have 
concluded that politeneſs, even to ex- 
ceſs, is neceſſary on the men's part, to 
bring us to liſten to their firſt addreſſes, 
in order to induce us to bow our necks 
to a yoke ſo unequal. * But, upon my 
conſcience, I very much doubt whether 
a little intermingled inſolence is not re- 
quiſite from them, to keep up that in- 
tereſt, when once it has got footing. 
Men muſt not let us ſee, that we can 
make fools of them. And 1 think, that 
ſmooth love; that is to ſay, a paſſian 
without rubs; in other words, a paſſion 
without paſſion; is like a ſleepy ſtream 
that is hardly ſeen to give motion to a 
ſtraw. So that, ſometimes to make us 
tear, and even, for a ſhort ſpace, to hate 
the wretch, is productive of the con- 

It this be ſo, Lovelace, than whom no 
man was ever more polite and obſe- 
quious at the beginning, has hit the very 
point. For his turbulence fence, his 
readineſs to humble himſelf, (as he is 
known to be a man of ſenſe, and of 
courage too) mult keep a woman's paſ- 
lion alive; and at laſt, tire her into a 
non- reſiſtance that ſhall make her as paſ- 


live as a tyrant-huſband would with her 
to be. 


I verily think that the different be- 


haviour of our two heroes to their he- 
romes makes out this doctrine to de- 
monſtration. I am fo much accuſtomed, 
tor my own part, to Hickman's whin- 


ing, creeping, ſubmiſſive courtſhip, that 


1 now expect nothing but whine and 
cringe trom him; and am ſo little moved 
with his nonſenſe, that I am frequently 


forced ts go to my harplichord, to keep 


me awake, and to ſilence his humdrum. 
Whereas Lovelace keeps up the ball 


* 


Vith a witneſs, and all his addreſs and 


converſation is one continual game at 
raquet. ; 

Your frequent quarrels and recon- 
ciliations verify this obſervation ; and 
1 really believe, that, could Hickman 
have kept my attention alive after the 
Lovelace manner, only that he had pre- 
ſerved his morals, I ſhould have mar- 
ried the man by this time. But then 
he muſt have /et out accordingly. For 
now he can never, never recover him- 
ſelf, that's certain; but muſt be a dang- 


ler to the end of the courtthip-chapter; . ' 


and, what is ſtill worſe for him, à paſ- 
live to the end of his life. 

Poor Hickman ! perhaps yeu'll ſay, 

J have been called your echo Poor 
© Hickman,' ſay I. 

You wonder, my dear, that Mr, Love- 
lace took not notice to you over-night 
of the letters of Lady Betty, ang his 
couſin. I don't like his keeping ſuch a 
material and reſaude circumitance, as I 
may call it, one moment from yon. 
By his communicating the contents of 
them to you next day, when you was 
angry with him, it looks as if he witheld 
them for occaftonal paciſiers; and if ſo, 
mult not he have a forethought that he 
might give you cauſe tor anger? Of all 
the. circumſtances that have happened 
fince you have been with him, 1 think 
I like this the leaſt. This alone, my 
dear, {mall as it may look to an in- 
different eye, in mine warrants all your 
caution. Yet I think, that Mrs. Greme's 
letters to her lifter Sorlings; his re- 
peated motions for Hannah's atten- 
dance; and for that of one of the wi- 
dow Sorlings's daughters; and, above 
all, for that of Mrs. Norton are agree- 
able counterbalances. Were it not for 
theſe circumſtances, I ſhould have ſaid a 
great deal more of the other. Yet what 
a fooliſh fellow, to let you know over. 
night that he had ſuch letters :I can't 
tell what to make of him. x 

am pleaſed with the contents of theſe 
ladies letters. And the more, as I have 
cauſed the family to be again ſounded, 
and find that they are all as deſirous as 
ever of your alliance. 

They really are, (every one of them) 


your very great admirers. And, as for 


Lord M. he is fo much pleaſed with 
you, and with the confidence, as he calls 
it, which you have repoſed in his ne- 
phew, that he vows he will diſünherit 
him, if he reward it not as he ought, 


You muſt take care, that you loſe not 


both families. | 
I hear Mrs Norton is enjoined, ag 
ſhe values the favour of the other fami- 
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ly, not to correſpond either with you or 
with me - Poor creatures - But they are 
your—Yet they are not your relations 
neither, I believe. Had you had any 
other nurſe, I ſhonld have concluded 
ou had been changed. TI ſuffer by their 
low malice—Excuſe me therefore. 

You really hold this man to his good 
behaviour with more ſpirit than I thought 
you miſtreſs of; eſpecially when I judged 

of you by that meekneſs which you al- 
was contended for, as the proper dif. 


tinction of the female character; and by 


the love which (think as you pleaſe) 
you certain] have for him. You may 


rather be proud of than angry at the im- - 


utation; ſince you are the only woman 

ever knew, read, or heard of, whoſe 
love was fo much governed by her pru- 
dence. But when once the indifference 
of the huſband takes place of the ar- 
dour of the lover, it will be your turn: 
and, if I am not miſtaken, this man, who 
is the only ſelf-admirer 1 ever knew who 
was not a coxcomb, will rather in his 
day expect homage than pay it. 

Your handſome huſbands, my dear, 
make a wife's heart ache very often : 
and though you are as fine a perſon ot a 
woman, at the leaſt, as he is of a man, 
he will take too much delight in 4imjclf 
to think himſelf more indebted to your 
favour, than you are to his diſtinction 
and preference of you. But no man, 
take your finer mind with your very fine 

erfon, can deſerve you. So you mult 

contented, thould your merit be un- 
der-ratcd ; ſince that muſt be ſo, marry 
whom you will. Perhaps you will think 
I indulge theſe ſorts of reflections againſt 
your Narcifſuſes of men, to keep my 
mother's choice for me of Hickman in 
countenance with myfelft—1 don't know 
but there is ſomething in it; at leaſt, 
enough to have given birth to the re- 
flection. 

I think there can be no objection to 
vour going to London. There, as in 
the centre, you will be in the way of 
hearing from every-body, and ſending 
to anv- body, And then you will put 
all his ſincerity to the teſt, as to hrs pro- 
m. ſed abſence, and ſuch- like. 

But indeed, my dear, I think you have 
nothing for it but marriage. You may 
try (that you may ſay you 4ave tried) 
what your relations can be brought to: 
but the moment they refuſe your pro- 
poſals, ſubmit to the yoke, and make 
the belt of it. He will be a ſavage in- 
deed, it he makes you ſpeak out. Yet, 


it is my opinion, that you my bend a 
little; for he cannot bear to be thought 
flightly of, 


This was one of his ſpeeches once, 1 
believe deſigned for me—© A woman 
© who means one day to favour her lover 
with her hand, ſhould ſhew the world, 
* for her own ſake, that ſhe diſtinguiſhes 
© him from the common herd.“ 

Shall I give you another fine ſentence 
of his, * in the true libertine ſtile, as 
he ſpoke it, throwing out his challeng. 
ing hand? — D—n him, if he would 
marry the firſt princeſs on earth, if he 
bur thought ſhe balanced a minute iy 
her choice of Ain or of an emperor. 

All the world, in ſhort, expect you 
to have this man. They think, that you 
left your father's houſe for this very pur- 
roar The longer the ceremony is de. 
ayed, the worſe appearance it will have 
in the world's eve. And it will not be 
the fault of ſome of your relations, if a 
ſlur be not thrown upon your reputati. 
on, while you continue unmarried. Your 
uncle Antony, in particular, ſpeaks 
rough and vile things, grounded upon 
the morals ot his brother Orſon. But. 
hitherto your admirable character has 
antidoted the . poiſon; the detector is 
deſpiſed, and every-one's indignation 
raifed againſt him. 

I have written through many inter- 


ruptions: and you will ſee the firſt ſheet 


creaſed and rumpled, occaſioned by put- 
ting it into my boſom, on my mother's 
tudden coming upon me. We havehad 
one very pretty debate, I will aſſure you; 
but it 1s not worth while to trouble you 
with the particulars. — But upon my 
word—No matter though. 

Your Hannah cannot attend you. 
The poor girl left her place about a 
fortnight ago, on account of a rheuma- 
tick diſorder, which has confined her to 
her room ever ſince. She burſt into tears, 
when Kitty carried to her your deſire of 
having her with you; and called herſelf 


.doubly unhappy, that ſhe could nat 


wait upon a miſtreſs whom ſhe ſo dearly 
loyed. 

Had my mother anſwered my wiſhes, 
I 2 have been ſorry Mr. Leven 
had been the firſt propoſer of my Kitty 
for your ws 6. an Hannah could 
come. To be altugether among ſtrangers, 


and a ſtranger to attend you every time 


you remove, is a very diſagreeable thing. 
But your conſiderateneſs and bounty 
will make you faithful ones wherever 


you go. 


You muſt take your own way: but if 
you ſuffer any inconvenience, eitheras to 
cloaths or money, that it is in my power 
to remedy, 1 will never forgive you, My 
mother (if that be your objection) ne 
not know any-thing of the matter. 
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We have all our defects: we have of- 
ten regretted the particular fanlt, which 
though in venerable characters, we muſt 
have been blind not to ſee. 

remember what you once ſaid to 
me; and the caution was good: Let 
aus, my Nancy,” were your words; let 
© us, who have not the ſame failings as 


« thoſe we cenſure, guard againſt other 


© and greater in ourſelves.” Nevertheleſs 
I muſt needs tell you, that my mother 
has vexed me a little very lately, by 
ſome inſtances of her jealous narrowneſs. 
Iwill mention one of them, though 1 
did not intend it.—She wanted to bor- 
row thirty guineas of me : only while the 
got a note changed. I faid, I could lend 
ner but eight or ten. Eight or ten would 


not do: ſhe thought I was much richer. 


I could have told her, I was much cun- 
ninger than to let her know my ſtock ; 
which, on a review, I find ninety-five 
guineas; and all of them moſt heartily 
at your ſervice. 

| believe your uncle Tony put her 
upon this wife project; for the was out 
of caſh in an hour after he left her. If 
he did, you will jndge that they intend 
to diſtreſs you. If it will provoke you to 
demand your own in a legal way, I with 
they would; ſince their putting you 
upon that courſe will juſtify the neceſſity 
of your leaving them. And as it is not 
for your credit to own, that yau were 
tricked away contrary to your intention, 
this would afford a reaſon for your go- 
ing off, that I ſhould make very good 
ule of. Yow'l- ſee, that 1 approve of 
Lovelace's advice upon this ſubjett. I 
am not willing to allow the weight to 
your anſwer to him on that head, which 
perhaps ought to be allowed it. 
You muſt be the leſs ſurprized at the 
wrventions of this man, becauſe of his 
uncommon talents. ' Whatever he had 
turned his head to, he would have ex- 
celled in; or been (or done things) ex- 
traordinary, He is ſaid to be revenge- 
ful: a very bad quality! I believe, in- 


. deed he is a devil in every-thing but his 


toot—This, therefore, is my repeatcd 
advice — Provoke him not too much 
againſt yourſelf: but unchain him, and 
let him looſe upon your ſiſter's vile 
Betty, and your brother's Joſeph Le- 


man. This is reſenting {ow ; but I know | 
to whom | write, or elſe I would go a 


goad deal higher, I'll aſſure you. 

Your next, I ſuppoſe, will be from 
London. Pray direct it, and your ſu- 
ture letters, till further notice, to Mr. 
Hickman, at his own houſe. He is en- 


kirely devoted to you, Don't take ſo 


— 


heavily my mother's partiality and pre- 


judices. I hope I am paſt a baby. 


Heaven preſerve you, and make you 
as happy as I think you deſerve to be, 
prays your ever-affetttonate 

N AxxA Howe. 


LETTER XXXIII. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO M1$S 
HOWE. 


WEDN. MORN. APRIL 19- 
12 glad, my dear friend, that you 
approve of my removal to London. 

The diſagreement between your mo- 
ther and you gives me inexpreſſible af- 
fiction. I hope I think you both more 
unhappy than you are. But I beſeech 
you let me know the pafticulars of the 
debate you call a very pretty one. I am well 
acquainted with your dialect. When I 
am informed of the whole, let your mo- 
ther have been ever ſo ſevere upon me, 
I ſhall be eaſier a great dea].—-Faulty 
people ſhould rather deplore the occa- 
ſion they have given tor anger than re- 
ſent it, 
If I am to be obliged to any-body in 
England for money, it {hall be to you. 
Your mother need not knew of your 
kindneſs to me, you. ſay—But ſhe mf 
know it, if it be done, and if ſhe chal- 
lenge my beloved friend upon it; for 
would you either falſify or prevaricate ? 
—] wiſh your mother could be made eaſy 
on this head. Forgive me, my dear. 
But I know—Yec: once the had a better 
opinion of me. O my inconſiderate raſh- 
neſs !—Excuſe me once more, I pray 
you. Pride, when it is native, will ſhew 
itſelf ſometimes in the midſt of mortifica- 
tions—But my ſtomach is down already. 


1 a»t unhappy that I cannot have my 

worthy Hannah, I am ſorry for the poor 
creature's illneſs and for my own diſap- 
pointment by it. Come, my dear Miſs 
Howe, ſince you preſs me to be beholden 
to you ; and would think me proud if I 
abſolutely refuſed your favour; pray be 
{o good as to ſend her two guineas in 
my name. 
If have nothing for it, as you ſay, 
but matrimony, it yields alittle comtort, 
that his relations do not deſpile the ſugi- 
tive, as perſons of their rank and quality- 
pride might be ſuppoſed to do, for hav- 
ing been a fugitive. 

But, O my cruel, thrice cruel uncle! 
to ſuppoſe—But my heart checks my 
pen, and will not let it proceed, on an 
intimation.ſo extremely ſhocking as that 
which he ſuppoles!—Yet, it thus my 

ve 
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have been perſuaded, no wonder if they 
are irreconcileable. 

his is all my hard- hearted brother's 

doings !—His ſurmiſings— God forgive 

 him—Prays his injured ſiſter! 


LETTER XXXIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 
R. Lovelace's ſervant is alreadv 
returned with an anſwer from his 
friend Mr. Doleman, who has taken 
pains in his enquiries, and is very parti- 
cular. 
letter as ſoon as he had read it: and as 
he now knows that I acquaint you with 
every-thing that offers, I deſired him to 
Jet me ſend it to you for your perufal. 
Be pleaſed to return it by the firſt op- 
portunity. You will fee by it, that his 
friends in town have a notion, that we 
are actually married. 


© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


© TUESDAY NIGHT, APRIL 18, 
© DEAR SIR | 

IAM extremely rejoiced to hear, 

* that we ſhall ſo ſoon have you in town, 
after ſo long an abſence. You will be 
the more welcome ſtill, if what report 
© ſays be true; which is, that you are au- 
* allymarried to the fair lady upon whom 
© we have heard you make ſuch encomi- 
ums. Mrs. Doleman, and my ſiſter, 
© both wiſh you joy if you are; and joy 
upon your near proſpect if you are not. 
© have been in town for this week 

© paſt, to get help. if I could, from my 
* paralytic complaints; and am in a 
© courſe for them. Which, neverthe- 
© leſs, did not prevent me from making 
the deſired enquiries. This is the reſult, 
« You may have a firſt floor, well fur. 

£ niſhed, ata mercer's in Bedford Street, 
« Covent Garden, with conveniences for 
© ſervants: and theſe either by the quar- 


© ter or month. The terms according to 


© the conveniences required. 

«Mrs. Doleman has ſeen lodgings in 
4 Norfolk Street, and others in Cecil 
Street; but though the proſpects to 
the Thames and Surry Hills look invit- 
© ing from both theſe ſtreets, yet I ſup- 
© poſe they are too near the city. 

The owner of thoſe in Norfolk Street 
would have halt the houſe go together. 
© It would be tou much for your deſcrip- 


tion therefore: and I ſuppoſe, that 


+ when you think fit to declare your mar- 
s 7:age, you will hardly be in lodgings. 


* Thoſe in Ceca Street are neat and 


Mr. Lovelace brought me the 
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* convenient. The owner is a widow 
© of good character; but ſhe inſiſts, that 
© you take them for a twelvemonth 
certain. : 

© You may have good accommodati. 
* ons in Dover Street, at a widow's, the 
* relict of an officer in the guards, who 


dying ſoon after he had purchaſed his 
* commiſſion, (to which he had a good 


* title by ſervice, and which coſt him 
* moſt part of what he had) ſhe was 06. 
© aged to lett lodgings. 

© This may poſſibly be an objection. 
© But ſhe is very careful, ſhe ſays, that 
© ſhe takes no lodgers, but of figure and 
* reputation. She rents two good houſes, 
«* diſtant from each other, only joined 


by ſa large handſome paſſage. The inner. 


© houſe is the genteeleſt, and very ele. 
„ gantly furniſhed; but you may have 
the uſe of a very handſome parlour in 
the outer-houſe, if you chuſe to look 
into the ſtreet. 

A little garden belongs to the inner. 
© houſe, in which the old gentlewoman 
& has diſplayed a true female fancy; hav- 
ing crammed it with vaſes, flowerpots, 
© and figures, without number, | 

As theſe lodgings ſeemed to me the 
© moſt likely to pleaſe you, I was more 
. 1 in my enquiries about them. 
The apartments ſhe has to lett are in 
the inner-houſe: they are a dining- 
© room, two or three handſome bed- 
* chambers; one with a pretty light cloſet 
ia it, which looks into the little garden, 
© all furniſhed in taſte. 

* A dignified clergyman, his wife, and 
* maiden-daughter, were the laſt who liv- 
ed in them. They have but lately quit» 
ted them, on his being preſented to a 
* conſiderable church pre ferment in Ire. 
land. The gentlewoman ſays that he 
© took the lodgings but for three months 
certain; but liked them and her uſage 
© ſo well, that he continued in them tus 
Fears; and left them with regret, 
* though on ſo good an account. She 
© bragged, that this was the way of all 
© the lodgers ſhe ever had, who ſtaid with 
* her. four times as long as they at firſt in- 
© tended. 

] had ſome knowledge of thecolonel, 
* who was always tooked upon as a man 
© of honour. His relict I never ſaw be- 
fore. I think the has a maſculine air, 
and is a little forbidding at firſt : but 
* when I ſaw her behaviour to two agree · 
© able maiden gentlewomen, her huſband's 
© nieces, whom, for that reaſon, ſhe calls 
© doubly hers, and heard their praiſes of 
* ker, I could impute her very bulk to 
© good-humour ; fince we ſeldom fee 

« you 


u what er ſervants are to do, or yours will 


yon have read the letter, which lodgings 
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« your ſour, peeviſh people, plump. She 
« lives reputably, and is, as | find, afore- 
« hand in the world. 

« If theſe, or any other of the lodgings 
« [| have mentioned, be not altogether 
to your lady's mind, ſhe may continue 
in them theleſs while, and ch others for 
' herſelf. 

« The widow conſents that you ſhall 
take them for a month on/y, and what of 
© them yon pleaſe. The terms, ſhe favs, 
«(he will not fall out upon, when ſhe þ 
© knows what your lady expects, and 


© nqgertake; for ſhe obſerved that ſer- 
© vants are generally worſe to deal with, 
than their maſters or miſtreſles. 

The lady may board or not, as ſhe 
0 pleaſes. N 

As we ſuppoſe you married but that 
vou have reaſon, from family ditfer- 
Fences, to keep it private for the pre- 
« (ent, | thought it not amiſs to hint as 
© much to the widow, (but as uncertarnty, 
however z) and aſked her, it ſhe could, 
un that caſe, accommodate you and vour 
© forvants, as well as the lady and hers ? 
hie (aid, the could; and withed by all 
© means, it were to be ſo; ſincerhecir- 
* cumltance of a perſon's , fangle, if 
not as well recommended as this lady, 
us one of fer uſualexceptions. 

Ir none of thete lodgings pleaſe, you 

need not doubt very hand tome ones in 
© or near Hanover Square, Soho Square, 
* Golden Square; or in ſome of the new 
t {kreets about Groſvenor Square. And 
* Mrs. Doleman, her filter, and myſelf. 
* molt cordially join to offer to your 
good lady the beſt accommodations we 
can maxe tor her at Uxbridge, (and 
alto for you, if you are the happy man 
*we with you to be) till ſhe fits herſelf 
more to her mind. 

Let me add, that the lodgings at the 
*nercer's, thoſe in Cecil Street, thoſe 
it the widow's in Dover Street, any 
ot them, may be entered upon at a 
vav's warning. I am, my dear Sir, 
*y wr fincere and affectionate friend and 
" ſervant, IAO. DuLEMAN.'? 


£ 


. 


You will eaſily gueſs, my dear, when 


| made choice of. But firſt to try him 

em ſo material a point I thought! 
couid not be too circuml;.ect) 1 ſeemed 
te prefer thoſe in Norfolk Street, for 
ne very reaſon the writer gives why he 
tnuught I would not; that is to ſay, tor 
it's neighbourhood to a city ſo well gov- 
erned as London is ſaid to be. Nor 
mould I have diſliked a lodging in the 


* 


No. 45 


heart of it, having heard but indifferent 
accounts of the liberties ſometimes taken 


at the other end of the town. — Then 


ſeeming to incline to the lodgings 
in Cacil Street Then to the mercer's. 
But he made no v{ſibte preference : and 
when L aſked his opinion of the widow - 
gentlewoman's, he ſaid, He thought 
thoſe the moſt to my taſte and conveni- 
ence. But as he hoped that I would 
think lodgings neceflary but for a very 
little while, he knew not which to give 
his vote for. 

I then fixed upon the widow's; and 
he has written accordingly to Mr. Dole- 
man, making my compliments to his 
lady and ſiſter, for their kind offer. 


” I am to have the dining-room, the 


bed-chamber with the light cloſet, (ot 


which, if I tay any time at thęeidow's, 
I ſhall make great uſe) aud a ſervam's 


room; and we propoſe to ſet out on 
Saturday morning. Asﬀgor a maid- ſer- 
vant, poor Hannah's illneſs is a great 
diſappointment to me: but, as he ob- 
ſerves, lcan make the widow ſatisfacti- 
en for one of hers, till I'can get a ſer- 
vant to my mind. And you know, I 
want not nuch attendance, 


Ma. Lovelace has juſt now, of his 
own accord, given me five guineas for 


poor Hannah. I {end them inclofed. Be 


ſo good as to cauſe them to be conveyed 
to her: and to let her know from whom 
they came. 

Ile has obliged me much by this little 
mark ot his conjiderateneſs. Indeed [ 
have had the hetter opinion of him ever 
lince he propoſed her return to me. 


I Have juſt now %r ther inſtance of 


his confiderateneſs. He came to me, 


and {aid, that, on ſecond thoughts, he 
could not bear that 1 ſhould go up to 
town without ſome attendant, were it 
but tor the look of the thing to the 
London widow and her neices, who, 
according to his friend's account, /ined fo 
renleclly; and cinecially as [ required him 
to leave me ſion after I arrived there, and 


ſo would be leit alone among ſtrangers. 


He therefore thonght, that 1 might en- 
gage Mrs. Sorlings to lend me one of 
her two maids, or let one of her daugh- 
ters go up with me, and tay tit 1 were 
provided. And if the latter, the young 
ventlewoiman, no doubt, would be glad 
of ſo good an opportunity to fee the cu- 
rioſities of the town, and would be a 
proper attendant on the ſame occaligns. 
I told him, as 1 had done betere, that 
the two young gentlewomen were o 
U u equally 
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equally uſeful in their way, and ſervants 
in a buſy farm were fo little to be ſpared, 
that I thould be loth to take them oft 
their laudable emplovments. Nor ſhould 
think muchot diverſions for one while; 
and fo the leſs want an attendant out of 
doors. 5 

And now, my dear, leſt any-thing 
Mould happen, in fo variable a ſituation 
as mine, to over-cloud my proſpects, 
(which at pretent are more promiling 
than ever vet they have been ſince J 
quitted Harlowe Place) 1 will ſnatch the 
opportunity to {ibfcribe myſelf your not 


\ unhoping, and ever-obliged friend and ſer- 


vant, CI. HAkLowe. 


LET FER XXV. 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD 
15. | 
THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 
E begins with communicating to him the 
letter he wrote to Mr. Doleman, to pro- 
cure ſuitable lodgings in town, and which 
ne ſent away by the lady's approbation : 
and then gives him a copy of the anfſeorrr to 

t 5 upon which he thus expreſſes Hi,. 

Troyu knoweſt the widow; thou 
knoweſt her nieces; thou kuowel} the 
lodgings: and didit hon ever read a 
letter moxe artfully couched, than this 
of Tom Dclemnn? Every poſlible ob- 
j-ction anticipated | Every accident pro- 
vided agunit! Every tittle of it plot- 
proof! 

Who could forbear ſmiling, to fee 
my charwer, like a farcical dean and 
chapter, chile what was before choten 
tor her; aud ſagacionſly (as they vo in 
form to pravers, that Heaven would di 
rect their choice) pondering upon the 


ditferent propolals, as it the would make 


me believe, ſhe had a mind tor fore 144 # 
The dear flv rogue looking upon me, 
too, with a view to difrover loner como» 
tion in inc. Emotions I had ; but I can 
tell her, 11: 4t they n det er than her 
eve could reach, though it had been a 
tun-bcart. | 

No contidence in me, fair-one ! None 
at all, 'tis plain. 7 hou wilt not, if | 
were inclined to change my vicu s, 
courage me by a generous teliance on 
my honour '-—And mali it be fad, that 
I, a matter of arts in love, hall he ovey 
matched by fo unpractiied a novice ? 

But to ſee the charmer fo tar fatisfied 
with my ccntrivance, as to borrow my 
friend's letter, in order to ſatisiy Vs 
Howe likewiſe! 

Silly little rogues! to walk «uno 


en 


judgment! — When nothing but exper;. 
ence can enable them to diſappoint us, 
and teach them grandmother-wiſdom ! 
When they hare it indeed, then may they 
lit down, like ſo many Caſſandra's, and 
preach caution to others; who will as 
little mind then, as they did therr inſtruc. 
treſſes, whenever a fine handſome con. 
hdent young tellow, ſuch a one as thou 
knowelt who, comes acroſs them. 

But, Belford, didſt thou not mind 
that fly rogue Doleman's naming Dover 
Street for the widow's place of abode ?— 
What doſt think could be meant by that! 

— is impoſſible thou ſhouldſt gueſs, 
So, not to puzzts thee about it, ſuppoſe 


| the andow Sinclair's in Dover Street ſhould 


be enquired after by ſome officious per- 
ſon in order to come at characters; [ Miſs 
Howe is as / as the devil, and as buſy to 
the full} and neither ſuch a name, nor 
ſuch a houſe, can be found in that ſtreet, 
nor a houſe to anſwer the deſeription; 
then will not the keeneſt hunter in Eng- 
land be at a fault ? 
« But, how wilt thou do,“ methinks 
thou alkeſt, % hinder the lady from 
© re{enting the tailacv, and miſtruſtine 
© thee the more On that account, when 
© the finds it ont to be in another ſtreet? 
Phu! never mind that: either I ſhall 
have A Wa) tor t, or we thall thorovgh- 
Iv vnderttand one another by that time; 
or if we don't, eit know enough of 
ine, not to wonder at ſuch a peccadillo. 
But how wit thou hinder the lads 
from appriziny her friend of the rea) 
„ ame 
She muſt rt know it herſelf, mon- 
ke\ 5 mult the not ? 
« Well, but, how wilt thou do to lin- 
* der her from- knowing the ſtreet, aud 
her trienil from directing letters thi 


„it the nume were known 2 

Jet me alone ſor that too. 

It thou further „bietet, that Tom 
Vigo nen S 100 great a QGiince to rite 
ſich a letter in anſwer to mine—Cant 
thou not imagine, that, in order to ſave 
honeſt Tom all this trouble, I, who 
how the town fo well, conid fend him 
u Copy of what he thould write, and 
cave him netlung to do, but tran- 
{cribe ? 


And ſvppoſe 1 had deſigned this talk 


of enquiry for thee; and ſuppoſe the 


reaton in the world, but becaufe of my 
value tor thee? What ſayeſti thou to 
the /ady, Jack ? | 


by-paths cn. the ſtrength of then own | 


{ 


1his it is to have leiſure upon 4s 
hands ! 
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hands — What a matchleſs plotter thy 
friend Stand by, and let me ſwell! 
am already as big as an elephant; 
and ten t mes wiſer! — Viightier too by 
fir !—Have 1 not reaſon to ſnutt the 
moon with my proboſcis ?—Lord help 


| thee for a poor, for a very poor creature! 
Wonder not, that I deſpilc thee hear- 


tily ; ſince the man who is diſpoſed im- 
moderately to exalt Imfelt, cannot do 
it but by deſpiſing every-body elle in 
roportion. 

I ſhall make good uſe of the Dolema- 
ck hint of being married, But I will not 
tel thee all at once. Nor, indeed, have 
| thoroughly digeſted that part'of my 
plot, When a general muſt regulate 
himſelf by the morions of a watchtul ad- 
verſary, how can he ſay before-hand 
what he will, or what he will nut, do? 

© Widow SINCLAIR, didit thou not 


\ay, Lovelace ?? 


Av, SINCIT.AIR, Jack l- Remember 
the name! S1NCLAIR, I repeat. She 
{5 no other. And her features being 
broad, and full-blown, I will fuppole 


her tobe of Highland extraction; as her 
huſband tie colonel | Mind that too] was 


a Scot, as brave, as honelt. * 
U never forget the minutie in my con- 
trwances. 
doubt, the minute. cloſely attended to, 
and provided for, are of more lſervice 
than a thouſand oaths, vows, and pro- 
teſtations, made to ſupply the neglect of 
them, eſpecially when jealouſy has made 
u'> way in the working mind. 

hon wouldlt wonder if thou kneweſt 
one +4; oi my frodidencts. To give 
thee bare —1 have already been fo 
goo a5 to end up a liſt ot books to be 
procured tor the lady's clofet, moſtly at 
ſecoud hand, And thou knowelt, that the 
Women there are all well read. But 1 
will not anticipate—Beſides, it looks as 
were atraid of leaving any-thing to 
uod friend CHANCE, which has many 


Atme been an excellent { cond tu me; 


and ought not to be attrontcd or defpit- 
ed; efveciaily by one, who has the art 
01 making unpromiting incidents turn 
OUt 111 Nis tavour. 


LETTER XXXVL 


ISS HOWF, TO MISS CLARTSSA 
HAYRLOWE, 


WFDNESDAY, APRIL 19. 
Have a piece of intelligence to give 
Youu, Which concerns you much to 

_ OW. 6 
Your brother having been aſſured, 
that you are not married, has taken a 


In all matters that admit of 


, 


reſolution to find you out, way lay you, 
and carry you off, A friend of his, a 


- Captain of a ſhip, undertakes to get you 


on ſhip-board; and to ſail away with 
you, either to Hull or Leith, in the way 
to one of your brother's houſes. | 

They are very «icked: for in ſpite of 
vour virtue they conclude you to be ruia- 
ed. But if they can be aſſured when they 
have you, that you are not, they will ſe- 
cure you till they can bring you out Mrs. 
Solmes. Mean time, in order to give 
Mr. Lovelace full employment, they talk 
of a proſecution which will be ſet up 
2vaintt him, tor ſome crime they have 
got a notion of, which they think, if it 
do not coft him his life, will make him 
fly his country. 

This is very, early news. Miſs Bell 
told it in confidence, and with mighty 
triumph over Lovelace, to Miſs Lloyd ; 
who is at prefent her favourite ; though 
as much your admirer as ever. Miſs 
Llovd, being very apprehenſive of the 
miſchief which might follow ſuch an 
attempt, told it to me with leave to 
apprize you privately of it—And yet 
neither ſhe nor 1 would be ſorry per- 
haps, it Lovelace were to be fairly hang- 
ed—that is to fay, if you, my dear, had 
no objection to it. But we-cannot 
bear that ſuch an admirable creature 
ſhould be made the tennis- ball of two 
violent ſpirits — Much leſs, that you 
ſhould be ſeized, and expoſed to the 
brutal treatment of wretches who have 
no bowels. 

It you can engage Mr. Lovelace to 
keep his temper upon it, I think you 
{ſhould acquaint him with it; but not to 
mention Miſs Lloyd. Perhaps his wick- 
ed agent may come at the intelligence, 
and reveal it to him. But leave it to your 
own diſcretion to do as you think fit in 
it. All my concern is, that this daring 
and fooliſh project, if carried on, will be 
a means of throwing you more into his 
power than ever. Burt as it will convince 
you, that there can be no hope of a re- 
conciliation, 1 wiſh you were actually 
married, let the cauſe for the proſecution 
hinted at be what it will, ſhort of murder 
or a rape. 

Your Hannah was very thankful for 
your kind preſent. She heaped a thou- 
{and bleſſings upon you for xt. She has 
Mr. Lovelace's too by this time. 

I am pleaſed with Mr. Hickman, T 
can tell you :—for he has ſent her te 
guineas by the perſon who carries Mr. 
Lovelace's five, as from an unknown 
hand ; nor am 1, or you, to know it. 
But he does a great many things of this 

Lu 2 ſort; 
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ſort; and is as ſilent as the night in his 


charities; for nobody knows of them, 


till the gratitude of the, benefited will 
not let them be concealed. He is now- 
and-then my almoner, and I believe al- 
wavs adds to my little benefattions. 

But his time is not come to be praiſed 
to his face tor theſe things; nor does he 
ſcem to want that encouragement, 

The man has certainly a good mind. 
Nor can we expect in one man every 
good quality. But ne is really a hilly 
fellow, my dear, to trouble his head 
about me, when he ſees how much 1 
deſpiſe his whole ſex; and muſt of 


courſe make a common man look like a 


fool, were he not to make 4imſc/flook 
like one, by wiſhing to pitch his tent 


ſo oddly. Our likings and diflikings, | 


as I have often thought, are feldym go- 
verned by prudence, or with a view to 
happineſs. The eye, my dear, the wick 
ed eye—has ſuch a ſtrict alliance with 
the heart-—And both have ſuch enmity 
to the judgment !—What an unequal 
All the 
ſenles, like the family at Harlowe 
Place, in a confederacy againit that 
which would animate, and give honour 
to the whole, were it allowed) it's proper 
precedence. 


Permit me, I beſeech yon, before you 
ga to London, to ſend you torty-eighi 
guineas, I mention that ſum to oblige 
you, becauſe, by accepting back the 
two to Hannah, I will hold vou indebt— 
ed to me fifty. —Surely e will induce 
you ! You know that I cannot want the 
money. 1 told you, that I have near 
double that ſum; and that the halt of it 
is more than my mother Knows I am 
miſtreſs of: You are afraid, that my 
mother will queſtion me on this ſubject ; 
and then you think I mud town the 
truth—But little as I love equivocation, 
and little as you would allow of uit in 
your Anna Howe, it is hard, it 1 can. 
not (wer? I to be put ko it ever {0 Clauſes 
ly) tind iomething to fay, that would 
bring me off, and not impeach my 
veracity... With fo little money as you 
have, what can you do at fuch a place 


as London ?—You don't know what oc 


caſion you may have for meſſengers, in— 
telligence, and fuch-hke. If vou don't 
oblige me, I ſhall not tiank your ſtomach 
ſo much gown as vou fay it is, and as, 
in this one particular, I think it ought 
to be. 

As to the ſtate ot things between my 
nother and me, vou Know enough of her 
temper, not to nee to be told, that ſhe 
never eſpouſes or reſents with inditter- 
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ence. Vet will the not remember, that 1 
am hey daughter. No, truly, 1 am all 
my papa's girl. 

She was very ſenſible, ſurely, of the 
violence of my poor father's temper, 
that ſhe can ſo long remember a- 
when acts of tenderneſs and affection 
ſeem quite forgotten. Some daughters 
would be tempted to think, that con. 
trou] ſat very heavy upon a mother who 
can endeavour to exert the power ſhe 
has over a child, and regret, for years 
after death, that the had not the ſame 
over a huſband. 


If this manner of expreſſion becomes 


not me, of my mother, the fault will be 
ſumewhat extenuated by the love always 
bore to my tather, and by the reverence 
I ſhall ever pay to his memory; for he 
was a fond father, and perhaps would 
have been as tender a huſband, had not 
my mother and he been too much of a 
temper 0 free. & 

The misfortune was, in ſhort, that, 
when one was out of humour, the other 
would be ſo too: vet neither of their 
tempers .comparatizely bad. Notwith- 
ſtanding all winch, 1 did not imapine, 
girl as I was in my father's life-tine, 
that my mother's part of the yoke fat fo 
heavy upon her neck as ſhe gives me room 
to think it did whenever ſhe is pleafed to 
difelaim 7er part of me. 

Both parents, as I have often thought, 
ſhould be very careful, it they would ge. 
cure to themitelves the undivided love of 
their children, that, cf all things, they 
Monld avoid uche contentions with 
each other, asſhould diſtrets their children 
in chufing their party, when they would 
be glad to reverence oth as they ought. 

Bit here is the thing: there is nota 
better manager of her aftairs in the cy, 
than my mother; and I believe a nts: 
ble wife is more impatient of controul, 
than an indelent one. An indolent one, 
perhaps, thinks the has ſomething to 
compound for; While women of the other 
character, i ſuppoſe, know too well their 
own ſignificance 10 think highly of that 
of any-body elſe. All muſt be their 
own way. In one word, becauſe they 
are ful, they will be more than uſetul. 

I do aſſure you, my dear, were ! 
man, and a man vw ho loved my quiet, | 
would not have one of theſe managing 
wives on any conlideration. I would 
make it a matter of ſerious enquiry be- 
forchand, whether my miſtreſs's qual fi 


canons, it I heard ſhe was notable, ver 


meſculine or feminine ones. If indeed | 
were an indelent ſupine mortal, who 
might be in danger of becoming the 

proper 


n 
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property of my ſteward, 1 would then 


perhaps chuſe to marry tor the qualifica- 


tions of a iteward. 
gut, ſetting mv mother out of the 
queſtion, becauſe ſhe is my mother, have 


1 not ſeen how Lidy Hartley pranks up 


hertelt above all her ſex, becauſe ſhe 
Knows how to manage attairs that do 


not c/o to her ſex to manage ?—At. 


{irs that do ng credit to her as a woman 
to underit ind; practicalih, I mean; for 
the orz of them may not be amiſs to 
be K 0 11. | ; 
lnd-ed, my dear, I do not think a 


m11-wman a pretty Character at all: 


and, as I ſaid; were 1 a man, I would 
woner Chuſe a dove, though it were fit 


tor nothing, but, as the play ſays, to 


© tame about houſe, and breed, than 
+ wiſe that eis ſetting at work (my in- 
nl ticant ſelf preſent perhaps) every bu- 
- hour my never reſting ſervants, thoſe 
of the ſtud not excepted 3 and who, 
with « betom in her hand, as I may 
av, would be continually filling me 
with apprehentions, that ſhe wanted to 
{veep me out of my own haue as uſe- 
lets lumber. : | 

Were indeed the miſtreſs of a family 
Uke the wonderful young lady I io much 
aun ſo july admire) to know how to 
conhne hertelf within her own refpecta- 
ble rounds of the needle, the pen, the 
houtekeeper?'s- bills, the dairy for her 
arent; to fee the poor fed from 


ſuperfaitics that would otherwiſe be 


waſted; and exert herſelf in all the 
really uſeful branches of domeſtick ma- 
nagement; then would ſhe move in her 
proper ſphere ; then would the render 
hertelt amiably uſeful, and reſpettably ne- 
cellfary; then would ſhe become the 
free-wheel of the family; [Whatever 
You think of. your Anna Howe, I wouid 
not have her be the maſter-wheel] and 
every-budy would love her; as every- 
body did, yon, before your infolent bro- 
ther came back, fluſhed with his unme- 
ried acquirements, and turned all things 
luplv-turvy. 

[t vor 9: be informed of the particu- 
ln ut our contention, after you have 
now n in general, that your unhappy af- 
4r was the tubzect; why then, I think, 
unt tell YO, 

Yethow {hill | ?—T feel my cheek glow 


— 


With mingled fhame and indignation— 


non then, my dear—that l have been— 
as t nay fay—-that 1 have been beaten— 
Indeed tis true. My mother thought 
hi to Jap niy nands tor vet from me a 
tlh-et of a letter the caught me writ- 


ill, © you; Which I tore, becaule ſhe 


* 


ſhould not read it, and burnt it before 


her face. | 
I know this will trouble you: ſa 
ſpare yourſelf the pains to tell me it 
does. a 
Mr. Hickman came in preſently after. 
I would not fee him. 1 am either too 
much a woman to be beat, or too much 
a child to have an humble fervant,—So 
I told my mother. What can one oppoſe 
but ſullens, when it would be unpar- 
donable ſo much as to think of lifting up 


a finger? | 


In the Harlowe-ſtyle, ſhe ww! be obey- 
ed, ſhe ſays: and even Mr. Hickman 
ſhall be forbid the houſe, it he contri- 
buees to the carrying on of a correſpon- 
dence which ſhe will not ſuffer to be con- 
tinued. 

Poor man! He ſtands a whimſical 
chance between us. But he knows he 
is /ure of my mother; but not of me. 
"Is eaſy then for him to chute his party, 
were it not his inclir.ation to ſerve you, 
as it ſarely is. And this makes him a 
merit -with me, which otherwiſe he 
would not have had; notwithſtanding 
the good qualities which I have juſt now 
acknowledged in his tavour. For, my 


dear, let my faults in other reſpects be 


what they may, I will pretend to ſay, 
that I have in my own mind thoſe quali- 


ties which I praiſed him for: and if we 


are to come together, I cculd for that 
reaſon better diſpenſe with them in him. 
—$0o if a huſband, who has a bountiful- 
tempered wite, is not a niggard, nor 
ſeeks to reſtrain her, but has an opinion 
of all the does, that is enough for him: 
as, on the contrary, if a bountiful- 
tempered huſband has a frugal wife, it 
is beſt for both. For one to give, and 
the other to give, except they have pru- 
dence, and are at ſo good an underſtand. 
ing with each other, as to compare notes, 
they *may perhaps put it out of their 
power to be , Good frugal doctrine, 
my dear! But this way of putting it, is 
nuddling the matter between what I have 
learnt of my mother's over-prudent and 
your enlarged notions.—But from doc- 
trine to fact. : 

| ſhut myſelf up all that day; and 
what little J did car, eat alone. But at 
night ſhe ſent up Kuty, with a com- 
mand, upon my obedience, to attend her 
at ſuppers * 4 

I went down: but moſt gloriouſly in 
the ſullens. YES, and NO, were great 
words with me, to every-thing the atked, 
for a good while, 

1 hat behaviour, ſhe told me, ſhould 
not do tor her. | 

_ Beating 
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Beating ſhould not with me, 1 ſaid. 
My bold reſiſtance, ſhe told me, had 
provoked her to ſlap my hand: and the 


was ſorry to have been fo provoked. But 


again inſiſted, that I would either give up 
my correſpondence abſolutely, or let lier 
fee all that paſted in it. 

I muſt not do either, I told her. It 
was unſuitable both to my inclination 
and to my honour, at the inſtigation 
of baſe minds, to give up a friend in 
diſtreſs. N | 

She rungall the maternal changes upon 
the words duty, obedience, filial obliga— 
tion, and ſo-forth. 

I told her, that a duty too rigorouſly 
and unreaſonably exacted had been your 
ruin, it you were ruined. 

[t 1 were of age to be married, I 
hoped ſhe wonld think me capable of 
mating, or at leut of keeping, zany on n 
friendthips ; ſich 1 one etpecially as 
this, with a woman too, and one whoſe 
friendſhip the herſelf, til] this diſtrefsful 
point ot time, had thought the moſt 
uſeful and editying that J had ever con- 
tracted. | | 

The greater the merit, he worſe the 

action: the finer the talents, the more 
dangerous the example. 
There were other duties, I ſaid, be- 
ſides the filial ene; and I hopc4 I need 
not give up a ſuttering friend, «<fpecially 
at the inſtigation of thuſe by whom the 
ſuftered. I told her, that it was very 
Hard to annex ſuch a condition as that 
to my duty; when I was perſunclad, that 
both duties might be performed, without 
derogating from either: that an unrea- 
ſonable conmand'{fhe muſt excnle me; 
I muſt ſay it, thongh I were flapped 
again) was a degree of tyranny : and I 
could nut have expected, that at theſe 
years I ſhonld be allowed no will, no 
choice of my own! where a woman only 
was Concerned, and the deviliſh ſex not 
in the queſtion. 

What turned moſt ip favour of her 
argument was, that I aclired to be ex- 
cuſed from leiting her read ail that 
paſſes between us. She inſiſted much 
upon this: and fince, ſhe ſaid; you 
were in the hands of the moſt intrigure- 
ing man it the world; and a man, who 
had made a jeſt of her favourite Hick - 
man, as ſhe has been told; fhe knows 


not what contequences, unthought of: 


by you or me, may flow. from tuch a cor- 
reſpondence. 

So you ſee, my dear, that I fare the 
worſe on Mr. Hickman's account! My 
mac her might ſce ali that paſſes between 
us, did I not know, that it would cramp 


— — 


your ſpirit, and reſtrain the freedom of 


your pen, as it would alſo the freedom 
of mine: and were ſhe not moreover fo 
firmly attached to the contrary ſide, that 
inferences, conſequences, ſtrained de. 
ductions, cenſures and conſtructions the 
moſt partial, would for ever be hawled 
in to teaze me, and would perpetually 
ſubject us to the necellity cf debating and 
canvaſſing. 

Beſides, I don't chuſe that ſhe ſhonid 
know how much this artful 'wretch has 
outwitted, as I may call it, a perſon to 
much his ſuperior in all the nobler quali- 
ties of the human mind. 

The generoſity of your heart, andthe 
greatneſs of your ſoul, full well I know; 
but do not ofter to diſſuade me from this 
correſpondeuce. 

Mr. Hickman, immediately on the con- 
tention above, oftered his ſervice; and | 
accepted of it, as vom will ſce by my laſt, 
He thinks, though he has all honour for 
iny mother, that ſhe is unkind to vs 
both. lie was pleaſed to tell me, (with 
an air, as I thought) that he not only 
approved ot our correſpondence, but ad- 
unred the ſteadinefs of my triendſhip; 
and having no opinion of your man, but 
a great one of we, thinks that my advice 
or intelligence from time to time may be 
of uſe to you; arid on this preſumption, 
ſaid, that it would, be a thuuſand pities 
that you ſhould ſuffer for want of either, 

Mr. Hickman pleaſed me in the main 
of his ſpeech; and it is well the general 
tenor of it was agrecable; otherwiſe, I 
can tell him, I thould have reckoned 
with him for his word approve; for it 1s 
a ſtile I have not yet permitted him to 
talk to me in. And you fee, my dear, 
what theſe men are—No ſocnerdo they 
find that you huve favoured them with 
the power of doing you an agreeable ſer- 
vice, but they take upon thein to approve, 
forſooth, of your actions! By which 18 
implied a right to diſapprove, if they 
think fit. 

| have told my mother, how much 
you with to be reconciled to your rela- 
tions, ad how independent you are up- 
on Lovelace. 

Mark the end of the latter aſſertion, 
ſhe ſays. And as to reconciliation, ſhe 
knows that nething will dv (and will 
have it, that nothing % /t to do) but 
your returning back, Without preſum- 
ing to condition with them. 
if you do, ſhe favs, will belt ſhew your 
independence on Lovelace. ; 

You ſee, my dear, what your duty 15, 
in my mother's opinion. | 

1 ſuppoſe your-next direfted to Mr. 

- - Hickman, 


And this 
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Hickman, at his own houſe, will be from 
London. | ; 

Heaven preſerve you in honour and 
fatety, is my praver. 

What you do for change of cloaths, I 
cannot imagine. 

Itis amazing to me what your relations 
can mean by diſtreffting you as they 
ſeem relolved to do. I fee they will 
throw you into his arms, whether you 
will or not. : | 

| ſend this by Robert, for difpatch- 
ſake: and can only repeat the hitherto- 
rejected offer of mv beſt ſervices. A- 
dieu, my deareft friend. Believe me 
ever your affectionate and faithful 

ANNA Howe. 


LETS EA ASAVIE 


Kiss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWT. 


f THURSDAY, APRIL 20. 
] Should think myſelf utterly unwor— 
thy of your friendſhip, did my own 
concerns, heavy as they are, fo engrols 
me, that I cauld not ſind lerture tor a 
tew lines to declare to my beloved triend 
my ſincere diſapprobation of her conduct, 
in an inttance where the is to genere 
faulty, that the conſciouſneſs of that very 
generolity may hide from her the fault, 
which I, more than any other, have ra. 
ſon to deplore as being the unhappy o- 
caſion of it. 

Yon know, vou fay, that yonr account 
vi the contentions between your mother 
ind vou will trouble me; and fo you bid 
ne ſpare my ſelf the pains to tell you that 
ney da. 

You did not uſe, my dear, to forbid 
me thus befor hand. You were wont to 
kay, von loved me the better for my ex- 
Polinations with vou on that acknow- 
ſegged warmth and quicknels, of your 
temper which your own'good fenſe taught 
Vento be apps chenfive of. What though 
have fo miſerably fallen, and am un. 
tippy? [fever I had any judgment worth 
reading, it is now as much worth as 
ever, becauſe I can give it as freely againſt 
m\i"!t as againſt any-body elſe. And 
Hall I not, when there ſeems to be a 
miection in my tault, and that it leads 
Youu lkewile to reſolve to carry ON a COr- 
re:pondence againſt projubition, expoſ- 
fuate with you upon it; when whatever 
canfequences flow from your diſobedi— 
gehe, they but widen my error, which is 
the evil root, from which ſuch ſad 
branches ſpring ? 

Ihe mind that can glory in being capa- 
ble of ſo noble, ſo firm, ſo wnſhaken 


— 


ther. 


fricndhip, as that of my dear Miſs Howe; 
a friendthip which no caſualty or diſtreſs 
can leſſen, but which increaſes with the 
misfortunes of it's friend—Such a mind 
mutt be above taking amiſs the well- 
nieant ad:nonitions.ot that diſtinguiſhed 
friend. I will not therefore apologize 
tor my freedom on this ſubject : and the 


leis need 1, when that freedom is the 
reſult of an afttection, in the very in- 


ſtance, 106 abjolute'y diſintereſted, that it 
tends to deprive myfeclt ot the only com- 
tort left me. 

Your acknowledged ſullens ; your 
tearing from your mother's hands the 
letter the thought ſhe had a right to ſee ; 


and burning it, as you own, before hec 


tace ; your retuſal to ſee the man, who 
is fo willing to obey you for the ſake of 
your unhappy friend; and this purely 
to vex your mother; can you think, 
my dear, upon this brief recapituiation 
of hardly one halt of the faulty parti» 
culars vou give, that theſe fanlts are 
excuſable in one who ſo well Knows her 
duty ? 

Yonr mother had a good opinion of 
me once: is not that a realon why ſhe 
Frould be more regarded now, when ! 
have, ase believes, fo deſervedly for- 
teited it? A prejudice in favour is as 
hard to be totally ovorcome, as a pre- 
judice in distavour. In what a ſtrong 
liglit, then, mult that error appear 10 
her, that thould ſo totally turn her heart 
againſt me, herfelf not a principal in the 
Cale? : 


There are other duties, you fay, be- 


ſes the filial-duty: but that, my dear, 
wall be a duty prior to all other duties; 
a duty anterior, as I may lay, to your 
very birth. And what duty ought net 
to give way to that, when they come 1 
competition ? 

You are perſuaded, that the duty to 
your friend, and the fil:al duty, may be 
performed without derogating from ei- 
Your mother thinks otherwiſe. 
What.1s the canctaion to bedrawn from 
theſe premilcs ? 

hen your mother fees how much. 
ſufter in my reputation from the ſtep L 
have taken, trom whom ſhe and all the 
world expected better things, how much 
realon has the to be watchtul over you! 
One evil draus on another after it, and 
how knows ſhe, or any-body, Where it 
may ſtop ? 

Docs not the perfoun who wilt vindi- 
cate, or ſcek to extenuate, a faulty ſtep, 
in another, [In this light muſt your mo- 
ther look upon the matter in queſtion 
betwecu her and you] give an indication 

| either 
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either of a culpable will, or a weak judg- 
ment; and may not ſhe apprehend, that 
the cenforious will think, that ſuch a one 
might probably have equally failed, un- 


der the fame inducements and provocations, 


to 1e your own rwords, as applied to me in 
a former letter? Ws: 

Can there be aſtronger inſtance in hu - 
man life than mine has ſo early furniſhed 
within a few months paſt, (not to men- 


tion the uncommon provocations to it, 


which | have met with) of the neceflity 
of the continuance ot a watchful pa- 
rent's care over a daughter; let that 
daughter have obtained ever ſo great a 
reputation for her prudence ? 

Is not the ſpace from lixtcen to twen- 


ty-one, that which requires this care, 


more than any time of a young woman's 
life? For in that period, do we not 
generally attract the eyes of the other 
fex, and become the ſubject of their ad- 
dreſſes, and notYeldom of their attempts? 
And is not that the period in which our 
conduct or miſconduct gives us a repu- 
tation or diſreputation, that almoſt in- 
ſeparably accompanies us throughout our 
whole future lives? 7 

Are we not likèwiſe then moſt in dan- 
ger from ozr/e/ves, becaute ot the diſtincti— 
on with wh:ch we are apt to behold par- 
ticulars of that ſex ? 

And when our dangers multiply, both 
from within and without, do not our pa— 
rents know, that their vigilance ought to 
be doubled? And ſhall that neceſlary in- 
creaſe of care ſit uncaly upon us, be— 
cauſe we are grown up to ſtature and 
womanhood ? | 

Will you tell me, if ſo, what is the 
preciſe ſtature and age, at which a'good 
child ſhall conclude herſeit ablolved trom 
the duty ſhe owes to a parent ?—And at 
which a parent, after the example of 
the dams of the brute creation, 1s to 
lay aide all care and tenderneſs tor her 
offspring? 

Is it ſo hard for you, my dear, to 
be treated like a child? And can you 
not think it is hard for a good parent 
to imagine herielf under the unhappy 
neceſſity of ſo treating her woman-grown 
daughter ? 

a Do you think, if your mother had 
been yor, and you your mother, and your 
daughter had ſtruggled with you, as you 
did with her, that you would not have 
been as apt as your mother was to have 
llapt your daughter's hands, to have 
made her quit her hold, and give up the 
prohibited letter ? 

+ - Your mother told you with great truth, 
that you provoked her to this harſhneſs; 


| of what might have paſfed between both, 


— 


unn... 


and it was a great condeſcenſion in her 
(and not taken notice of by yon as it 
deſerved) to ſay that ſhe was ſorry for it. 

At every age on this fide matrimony 
(for then we come under another ſort of 
protection, though that is far from 
abrogating the filial duty) it will be 
found, that the wings of our parents are 


our molt neceſſary and moſt effectual 


ſafeguard from the vultures, the hawks, 
the kites, and other villainons birds of 
prey, thut hover over us with a view to 
ſeize and deſtroy us the firſt time we are 
caught wandering out of the eye or 
care of our wa:chtul.and natural guar. 
dians and protectors. 

Hard as you may ſuppoſe it, to be 
denied the continuance of a correſpon- 
dence once ſo much approved, even by 
the venerable denier ; yet, if your mo- 
ther think my fault to be of ſuch a na- 
ture, as that a correſpondence with me 
will caſt a ſhade vpon your reputation; 
all my own triends have given me up— 
that hardſhip is to be ſubmitted to. And 
mult it not make her the more ſtrennons 
to ſupport her own opinion when ſhe 
ſees the firſt truits. of this tenaciouſneſs 
on your ſide, is to be glorzonfly in the 
ſullens, as you call it; and in a diſobe- 
dient oppolition? 

I know that you have an humorons 
meaning in that expreſſion, and that 
this turn, in moſt cafes, gives a delight- 
tul poignancy both to your converſation 
and correſpondence; but indeed, my 
dear, this caſe will not bear humour. 

Will you give me leave to add to this 
tedious expoſtulation, that I by nm 
means approve of ſome of the. things 
you write, in relation to the manner in 
which your father and mother lived—at 
times lived—Only at times, I dare ſay; 
though perhaps too often. 

Your mother is anſwerable to anxy- loch, 


rather than to her ch, tor whatever 


was wrong in her conduct, if anything 
was wrong, towards Mr. Howe: a gen- 
tleman, of whoſe memory I will only 
ſay, that it -ovgit to be revered by you 
—Bnt yet, ſhould you not examine 
yourſelf, whether your difpleafure at 
your mother had no part in your revives 
reverence for your father, at tlie time 
you wrote ? : 

No one is perfect: and althongh your 
mother may not be fo right to remember 


diſagreeableneſs againſt the departed, 


yet ſhould you not want to be reminded 
on whoſe account, and on what occaſion, 
ſhe remembered them. You cannot 
judge, nor ought you to attempt to judge, 


to 
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remembrances in the ſurvivor. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


IN CONTINUATION. 
UT this ſubject muſt not be purſued, 
Another might, with more plea- 
ſure, (though not with more approba- 
tion) upon one of your lively excurſions, 
It is upon the =. 2 airs you give your- 
ſelf upon the word approve. 

How comes it about, I wonder, that 
a voung lady ſo noted for a predomina- 
ting generolity ſhould not be uniformly 
generous? That your generoſity ſhould 
failin an inſtance, where policy, pru- 
dence, gratitude, would not permit it to 
fail? Mr. Hickman (as you confeſs) has 
indeed a worthy mind. If I had not long 
0 known that, he would never have 
found an advocate in me for my Anna 
Howe's favour to him. Often and 
often have - 1 been concerned, when | 
was your happy gueſt, to ſee him, after 
2 converſation in which he had well ſup- 
ported his part in your abſence, fink at 
once into ſilence the moment you came 
into company. | 

| have told you of this before: and I 
believe | hinted to you once, that the 
ſuperciliouſneſs you put on only.to him, 
was capable of a conſtruction, which at 
the time would have very little gratified 
your pride to have had made; ſince it 
would have been as much in 4zs favour, 
as in your disfavour. 

Mr. Hickman, my dear, is a modeſt 
man. 1 never fee a modeſt man, but I 
am ſure (if he has not wanted opportu- 
nities) that he has a treaſure in his mind, 
which requires nothing but the key of 
encouragement to unlock it, to make him 
ſhne—W hile a confident man, who, to 
be confident, muſt think as meanly of 
his company, as highly of himſelf, enters 
with magiſterial airs upon any ſubject ; 
and, depending upon his aſſurance to 
bring himſelf off when found out, talks 
of more than he is maſter of. , 

But a modeſt man !—O my dear, ſhall 
nt a modeſt woman diſtinguiſh and wiſh 
to conſort with a modeſt man ?—A man, 
ihre whom, and to whom ſhe may open 
her lips ſecure of his good opinion of 


a ſhe ſays, and of his juſt and polite, ] 


rezard for her judgment? and who muſt 

ta refore inſpire her with an agreeable 

elt confidence. 

What a lot have Idrawn!—We are all 

indeed apt to turn teachers But, ſurely, 

| = better enabled to talk, to write up- 
0. 4. ä 
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to embitter and keep awake diſagreeable 


on theſe ſubjects, than ever I was—But 
I will banith e, if poſlible, from an 
addreſs, which, when 1 began to write, 
I was determined to confine wholly to 
your own particular. | 
My deareſt, deareſt friend, how ready 


are you to tell us what others thould do, 


and even whata mother ſhould have done ! 
But indeed you ofice, 1 remember, ad- 
vanced, that, as different attainments 
required difterent talents to maſter them, 
ſo, in the writing way, a perſon might 


not be a bad critck upon the works of 


others, although he might himſelf be 
unable to write with excellence. But 
will you permit me to account for all 
this readineſs of finding fault, by placing 
it to human nature, which, being ſenſi- 
ble of the defects of human nature, 
(that is to ſay, of it's own defects) loves 


to be correcling? But in exerciſing that 
talent, chuſes rather to turn it's eye out- 


ward than inward? In other words, to 


employ itſelf rather in the out-door ſearch, , 


than in the in door examination? 

And here give me leave to add (and 
yet it is with tender reluctance) that al- 
though you ſay very pretty things of no- 
table wives; and although I join with 
you in opinion, that huſbands may have 
as many inconveniences to encounter 
with, as conveniences to boaſt of, from 
women of that character; yet Lady 
Hartley perhaps would have had milder 
treatment from your pen, had it not 
been.dipt in gall with a mother in your 
eye. 

"Ro to the money you. ſo generouſly 
and repeatedly ofter, don't be angry 
with me, it J again ſay, that I am very 
defirous that you ſhould be able to aver, 
without the leaſt qualifying or reſerve, 
that nothing of that ſort, has paſſed be- 
tweenus, I know your mother's ſtrong 


way of putting the gueſizon ſhe is intent 


upon having anſwered. But yet I pro- 
miſe that I will be obliged to nobody but 
you, when I have oCcalion. | 


LETTER XXXIX. 
Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


IN CONTINUATION. 

ND now, my dear, a few words, as 
to the prohibition laid upon you ; 
a ſubject that I have frequently touched 
upon, but curſorily, becauſe I was afraid 
to truſt myſelf with it, knowing that my 
judgment, it I did, would condemn my 

practice. | 
You command me not to attempt to 
diſſuade you from this correſpondence ; 


| and you tell me how kindly Mr. Hick- 
X x SY man 
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man approves of it; and how obliging 
he is to me, to permit it to be carried 
on under cover to him—But this does 
not quite ſatisfy me. ' 

I am a very bad caſuiſt ; and the plea- 
ſure I take in writing to yon, who are the 
only one to whom I can diſburden my 
mind, may make me, as I have hinted, 
very partial to my own wiſhes :—elle, if 
it were not an artiul evaſion beneath an 


open and frank heart to with to be com- 
| ro with, I would be glad methinks to 


e permitted ſtill to write to you; and 
only to have ſuch occaſional returns by 
Mr. Hickman's pen, as well as cover, 
as might fer me right when lam wrong; 
confirm me, when right ; and guide me 
where I doubt. This would enable me 
to procce in the difficult path before 


me with more aſſurednefs. For what 


ever I ſuffer from the cenſures of others, 
if 1 can preſerve your good opinion, 1 
ſhall not be altogether unhappy, let what 
will betall me. 
And indeed,'my dear, I know not how 
to forbear writing, I have now no other 
employment or diverſion. And 1 muſt 
write on, although 1 were not to fend it 
to any-body. You have often heard me 
own the advantages 1 have found trom 
writing down every-thing of moment 
that befalls me; and of all I tink, and 
of all 1 do, that may be of future uſe to 
me; for, beſides that this helps to form 
one to a ſtyle, and opens and expands 
the ductile mind, every. one will find, 
that many a good thought evaporates in 
thinking ; many a good reſolution goes 
off, driven out of memory perhaps by 
ſome other not ſo good. But when I 
ſet down what I/, do, or what 1 have 
done, on this or that occaſion; the re- 
ſolution or action is before me either to 
be adhered to, or withdrawn, or amend- 


ed; and I have entered into compa? with 


myſelf, as 1 may ſay; having given it 
under my own hand to zmprove, rather 
than to go backward, as | hve longer. 
1 would willingly therefore write to 
you, if I mrght; the rather as it would 
be the more 1inſpiriting to have ſomę end 
in view in what I write; ſome friend te 
pleaie ; beſides mer®'y ſeeking to gratify 


my paſſion for ſcribbling 


But why, if vour mother «will permit 
our correſpondence on eommunicating 
to her all that paſſes id, and if the 
would condeſcend to one only condi— 
Lion, waV it not be complied with ? 


Would ſhe not, do vou think, my dear, 


be prevailed upon to have the COMMU» 
nication made to her, in confidence ? 
If there were any prolpect of a re- 


conciliation with my friends, I ſhould 
not have ſo much regard for my pri 

as to be afraid of any-body's knowing 
how much 1 have been outwitted, 28 
you call it, I would in tat caſe (when 


I had left Mr. Lovelace) acquaint your 


mother, and all my own friends, with 


the whole of my ſtory. It would he. 


hove me ſo to do, for my own reputa. 
tion, and for their ſatisfaction. 

But if 1 have no ſuch proſpect, what 
will the communication of my reluc. 
tance to go away with Mr. Lovelace, 
and of his arts to frighten me away, 
avail me? Your mother has hinted, 
that my triends would inſiſt upon my re. 
turning to them (as a proof of the truth 
of my plea) to be diſpoſed of, without 
condition, at their pleaſure. If 1 ſcru- 
pled this, my brother would rather tri- 


umph over me than keep my ſecret, 


Mr. Lovelace, whoſe pride already fo 
ill brooks my regrets tor meeting him, 
(when he thinks, if 1 had not, I muſt 
havebeen Mr. Solmes's wife) would per. 
haps treat me with indignity: and thus 


deprived of all refuge and protection, [ 


ſhould become the ſcoff of men of in. 
trigue; and be thought with too great 
an appearance of reaſon, a diſgrace to 
my ſex— While that avowed love, how- 
ever indiſcreetly ſletun, which is followed 
by marrigge, will find more excules 
made for it, than generally it ought to find, 

But if your mother will receive the 
communication in confidence, pray ſhew 
her all that J have written, or will write, 
If my paſt conduct in that caſe ſhall not 
he found to deſerve keavy blame, 1 ſhall 
then perhaps have the benefit of ker ad- 
vice, as well as yours. And if aftera 
re-eſtabliſhment in her favour, 1 ſhall 
wilfully geſerve blame for the time to 
come, ! will be content to be denied 
yours as well as hers for ever. 

As to cramping my ſpirit, as you call 
it, (were I to fit down to write what | 
know your mother muſt ſee) that, my 
dear, is already cramped. And do not 
think ſo unhandſomely of your mother, 
as to fear that ſhe would make partial 
conſtructions againſt me. Neither you 
nor | can doubt, but that, had ſhe been 
left unprepoſſeſledly to herſelf, ſhe would 
have ſhewn favour to me. And fo, 


dase fay, would my uncle Antony. 


Nay, my dear, 1 can extend, my cha- 
rity ſtill farther: for I am ſometimes 
ot opinion, that were my brother and 
ſiſter abſolutely certain, that they had 


ſo far ruined me in the opinion of both 


my uncles, as that they need not be 
apprehenſive of my claſhing with their 
intereſts ; 
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htereſts ; they would not oppoſe a par- 
don, although they might not with a 
reconciliation 3 eſpecially if I would 
make a few ſacrifices to them: which 
1 afſare you, I ſhould be inclined to 
make were I wholly free, and indepen- 
dent on this man. You know I never 
valued myſelf upon worldly acquiliti- 
ons, but as they enlarged my power to 
do things I loved to do. And if I were 
denied the power, 1 muft, as I now do, 
curb my inclination. 

Do not however think me guilty of an 
affectation in what I have ſaid of my 
brother and ſiſter. Severe enough I 
am ſure it is, in the moſt favourable tenſe. 
And an indifferent perſon will be of 
opinion, that they are much better war- 
ranted than ever for the ſake of the fa- 
mily-honour, to ſeek to ruin me in the 
favour of all my friends. 

But to the former topick—try, my 
dear, it your mother will, upon the. 
condition above given, permit our Cor- 
reſpondence, on feeing all we write, 
But if ſhe will not, what a ſelfiſhneſs 
would there be in my love to you, wers 
| to with you to forego your duty for 
my ſake ? a 

And now, one word, as to the free- 
dom I have treated you with in this te- 
dious expoſtulatory addreſs, I pre- 
ſume upon your forgiveneſs of it, be- 
cauſe few friendſhips are founded on 
ſuch a baſis as ours:—which is, freely 
to give reproof, and thankfully to re- 
clve it as Ocaſions ariſe; that ſo either 
may have opportunity to clear up miſ- 
takes, to acknowledge and amend er- 
rors, as well in behaviour as in words 
and deeds; and to rectify and confirm 
each ether in the judgment each ſhall 
turm upon perſons, things and circum— 
ſtances, And all this upon the tollow- 
inz conſideration; That it is much 
more eligible, as well as honourable, 
to be corrected with the gentleneſs that 
may be expected from an undoubted 
friend, than by continuing either blind 
or wiltul, to expoſe ourſelves to the 
cenſures of an envious, and perhaps 
malignant world. 

But it is as needleſs, I dare ſay, to re- 
mind you of this, as it is to repeat my 
requeſt, ſo often repeated, that you will 
not, in your turn, ſpare the tollies-and | 
tlie taults of your ever affectionate 

CL. HARLOWE. 


SUBJOINED TO THE ABOVE. 


-Isarp, that I would avoid writing 
any-thing of my own particular affairs 
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I will write one letter more, to in- 
| form you how I ſtand with this man. 
But, my dear, you muft permit that 
-one and yaur anſwer to it, (for I want 
your advice upon the contents of mine) 
and the copy of one I have written to 
my aunt, to be the laſt that ſhall paſs 
between us, while the prohibition con- 
tinues. "Ra 

I fear, I very much fear, that my un- - 
happy ſituation will draw me to be 
guilty of evaſion, of little affectations, 
and of curvings from the plain fimple 
truth which 1 was wont to delight in, 
and prefer to every other conſideration. 
But allow me to ſay, and this for your 
fake, and in order to leiſen your mo- 
ther's: fears of any ill conſequences that 
ſhe might apprehend from our corre- 
ſpondence, that if I am at any time 
guilty of a failure in theſe reſpects, 1 
will not go on in it; but endeavour to re- 
cover my loſt ground, that I may not 
bring error into habit. 

I have deferred going to town, at Mrs. 
Sorlings's earneſt requeſt. But have 
fixed my removal to Monday, as I ſhall 
acquaint you in my next. 

1 have already made a progreſs in that 
next; but having an unexpected oppor- 
tunity, will ſend this by itſelf. 


LETTER XL 


MISss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
| HARLOWE. 


FRIDAY MORN. APRIL 21, 

Y mother will not comply with 

your condition, my dear, I hint- 

ed it to her, as from myſelf. But the 

Harlowes (excuſe me) have got her en- 

tirely in with them, It is a ſcheme of 

mine, the told me, formed to draw her 

into your party agaznſt your parents. 

Which, for your own ſake, ſhe is very 
careful about. 

Don't be ſo much concerned about 
my mother and me, once more I beg of 
you. We ſhall do well enough together 
— Now a falling out, now a falling in. 

It uſed to be ſo, when you were not in 
the queſtion, 

Yet do I give you my fincere thanks 
for every line of your reprehenſive let- 
ters; which I intend to read as often as 
1 find my temper riſes. 

I will freely own, however, that I 
winced a little at firſt reading them. 
But 1 fee, that on every .re-peruſal, I 
ſball love and honour you ſtill more, if 
poſſible, than betore. | 

Yet I think, I have one advantage 
over you'; and which I will hold through 


in the above addreſs, it I could. 
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to be the moſt natural. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— — 2 


this letter, and through all my future 
letters; that is, that I will treat you as 
freely as you treat me; and yet will ne- 
ver think an apology neceſſary to you for my 


freedom. 


But that you ſo think with reſpect to 


me, is the effect of your gentleneſs of 


temper, with a little ſketch of implied 
reflection on the warmth of mine. Gen- 
tleneſs in a woman you hold to be no- 
fault: nor do I, a little due or provoked 
warmth—But what is this but praiſing 
on both ſides, what neither of us can 
help; nor perhaps w/: to help? You 


can no more go out of your road, than 


I can go out of mine. It would be a 

ain to either to do ſo:— What then is 
it in either's approving of her own na- 
tural bias, but making a virtue of ne- 


 ceſlity ? 


But one obervation I will add, that 
were hour Character, and my character, to 
be truly drawn, mine would be allowed 
Shades and 
lights are equally neceflary in a fine pic- 
ture. Yours would be ſurrounded with 
fuch a. ood of brightneſs, with ſuch a 

lory, that it would indeed dazzle ; but 


leave one heartleſs to imitate it. 


O may you not ſuffer from a baſe world 
for your gentleneſs; While my temper, 
by its warmth, keeping all impoſition 
at a diſtance, though leſs amiable in ge- 
neral, affords me not reaſon, as I have 
mentioned heretofore, to wiſh to make 
an exchange with you! 

I I ſhould indeed be inexcuſable to open 
my lips by way of contradiction- to my 
mother, had I ſuch a fine ſpirit as yours 
to deal with. Truth istruth, my dear! 
Why ſhould. narrownefs run away with 
the praiſes due to a noble expanſion of 
heart? If every-body would {peak out, 
as 1 do, (that is to ſay, vive praiſe where 
only praiſe is due; ditpraiſe where due 
likewiſe) fame, if not principle, would 
mend the world—Nay, ſhame would zu 
troduce principle in a generation or two. 
Very true, my dear: do you apply. 1 
dare not.—Fer I fear you almoſt as 
much as I {ove you. on 

I will give you an inſtance, neverthe- 
leſs, which will a-new demonſtrate, 


that none but very generous and noble. 


mloded people ought to be implicitly 
obeyed. You know what I ſaid above, 
that truth is truth. 

Inconveniences will ſometimes ariſe 
from having to do with perſons of mo- 
deſty and ſcrupulouſnets. Mr. Hick- 
man, you fay, is a modeſt man. He 
put your corrective packet into my hand 


with a very fine bow, and a ſelf. ſatisfied 


S 


air; [roll confider what you ſay of this 
honeſt man by-and-by, my dear} his ſtrut 
was not gone oft, when in came my mo. 
ther, as I was reading it. 

When ſome folks find their anger has 
made them conſiderable, they will be 
always angry, or ſeeking occalion for 
anger. | 
* Why now, Mr. Hickman—Why, 
now, Nancy,“ [as I was huddling in 
the packet between my gown and my 
ſtays at her entrance. ] You have 4 
letter brought you this inſtant.— 
While the modeſt man, with his pauling 
brayings, Mad-da—-Mad- dam, locked 
as if he knew not whether he had beſt to 
run, and leave me and my mother to 
fight it out, or ſtand his ground and fer 
fair-play. | 

It would have been poor to tell a lye 
for it. She flung away. I went out at 
the oppolite door, to read the contents; 
leaving Mr. Hickman to exercile his 
white teeth upon his thumb-nails, 

When 1 had read your letters, I went 
to find out my mother. I told her the 
generous contents, and that you devred 
that the prohibition- might be adhered 
to. I propoſed your condition, as for 
myſelt; and was rejected, as above. 

She ſuppoſed, ſhe was finely painted 
between two young creatures, who had 
more wit than prudence : and inſtead ot 
being prevailed upon by the generoſity 
of your ſentiments, made uſe M your 
opinion only to contirm her own, aud re- 
newed her prohibitions, charging me to 
return no other anſwer, but that the di 
renew them: adding, that they ſhould 
ſtand, till your relations were reconciled 
to you; hinting as if ſhe had engaged fer 
as much; and expected my compliance. 

thought of your reprehenfions, and 
was meek; though not pleaſed. And 
let me tell you, my dear, that as long 
as 1 can fatisfy my own mind, that good 
is intended, and that it is hardly poſſ- 


ble that evil ſhould enſue from our cor- 


reſpondence As long as 1 know, thit 
this prohibition proceeds originally from 
the tame ſpiteful minds which have been 
the occaſion of all theſe miſchiefs—As 
long as I know, that it is not your fault 
if your relations are not reconciled t 
you ;. and that upon conditions which 0 
reaſonable people would refuſe—Yol 
muſt give me leave, with all deft- 
rence to your judgment, and to your 
excellent leſſons, (which would reach dl. 
moſt every caſe of this kind but the preſent) 
to inſiſt upon your writing to me, an 

that minutely, as if this prohibition had 
not been laid. 
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It is not from humour, from per- 
verſeneſs, that I inſiſt upon this. I can- 
not expreſs how much my heart is in 
your concerns. And you muſt, in ſhort, 
allow me to think, that if I can do you 
ſervice by writing, I ſhall be better juſ- 
tified in continuing to write, than my mo- 
ther is in her prohibition. 

But yet, to ſatisfy you all I can, I will 
as ſeldom return anſwers, while the in- 
terdict laſts, as may be conſiſtent with 
my notions of friendſhip, and with the 
ſervice I owe yon, and can do you. 

As to your expedient of writing by 
Hickman, [and now, my dear, your 
modeſt man comes in: and as you love 
modeſty in that ſex, I will do my en- 


dexvour, by holding him at a proper 


diſtance, to keep him in your favour} I 
know what you mean by it, my ſweet 
friend. It is to make that man lignifi— 
cant with me. As to the correſpon— 
dence, THAT all go on, I do aſſure you, 
be as ſcrupulous as von pleafe—So that 
that will not ſuffer if 1 do not cloſe with 
your propoſal as to him. 

| muſt tell you, that I think it will be 
honour enough for him to have his 
name made uſe of ſo frequently betwixt 


us. Tha, of itſelf; is placing a cen- 


ftidence in him, that will make him walk 
bolt upright, and d ſplay his white hand, 
and his fine diamond ring; and molt 
mightily lay down his ſervices, and his 
pride to oblige, and his diligence, and 
his fidelity, and his contrivances to 
keep our ſeevet, and his excuſes, and his 
evaſions to my mother, when challenged 
by her; with fifty and's beſide: and 
will it not moreover give him pretence 
and excuſe oftner than ever to pag-nag 
it hither to good Mrs. Howe's fair daugh- 
ter? | 

But to admit him into my company 
kite a tEte, and into my cloſet, as often 
as | would wiſh to write, to you; I only 
to dictate to his pen—my mother all 
the time ſuppoſing that I was guing to 
be heartily in love with him—To make 
him maſter of all my ſentiments, and of 
my heart, as I may ſay, when 1 write to 
you—Indeed, my dear, I won't. Nor 
were I married to the beſt HE in Eng- 
land, would 1 honour him with the com- 
munication of my correſpondences. 

No, my dear, it is ſufficient ſurely, 


for him to parade it in the character of 


our letter-conveyer, and to be honoured 
in a cover. And never fear but, mo- 
deſt as you think him, he will make 
enough of that. | 
ou are always blaming me for want 
of geanerolity to this man, and tor abuſe 
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of power. « But 1 proſeſs, my dear, I 
cannot tell how to help it. Do, dear 


now, let me ſpread ny plumes a little, 


and now-and-then make mylelt feared. 
This is my time, you know, ſince it 
would be no more to my credit than 4zs, 
to give myſelf thoſe airs when I am mar- 
ried. He has a joy when I am pleaſed 
with him that he would not know, but 
tor the pain my diſpleaſure gives him. 

Men, no more than women, know how 
to make a moderate ule of power. Is 
net that ſeen every day trom the prince 
to the pealant} If 1 do not make Hick- 
man quake now-and-then, he will en- 
deavour to make me fear. All the ani- 
mals in the creation are more or leſs in 
a ſtate of hoſtility with each other. 
The wolf that runs away from the lion, 


will devour a lamb the next moment. . 


I remember, that 1 was once ſs enraged 
at a game chicken that was continually 
pecking at another, (a poor humble one, 
as I thought him) that I had the of- 
fender caught, and without more ado, 
in a pet of humanity, wrung his neck oft. 
What tollowed this execution} Why 
that other grew in{clent, as ſoon as hes 
inſulter was gone, and was continually 
pecking at one or two under him. Peck 


and be hanged,” faid 4,—* 1 might as 


© well have preſerved the firſt; for I ſee 
© it is in the nature of the beaſt.” 

Excuſe my flippancies. I wiſh Iwere 
with you. 1 would make you ſmile ia 
the midſt of your graveſt airs, as I uſed 
to do. O that you had accepted of my 
offer to attend you | But nothing that [ 
offer, will you accept—Take care! 
You will make me very angry with you; 
and when I am, you know I value no- 
body : tor, dearly as I love you, 4 muſt 
be, and Cannot always help it, your 
ſaucy ANNA HOWE, 


LETTER: ALI. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 


R. Lovelace communicated to me 


this morning early, from his in- 
telligencer, the news of my brother's 
ſcheme. Ilike him the better for mak- 
ing very light of it; and for his treat- 
ing it with contempt. Andindeed, had 
I not the hint of it from you, 1 ſhould 
have ſuſpected it to be ſome contrivance 
of his, in order to haſten me to town, 
where he has long wiſhed to be himſelf. 
He read me the paſſage in that Le- 
man's letter, which is pretty much to 


the effect of bat you wrote to me from 
Miſs 
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Miſs Lloyd; with this additgon, that one 
Singleton, a maſter of a Scots veſſel, is 
the wan, who is to be the principal in 
this act of violence. x 

I have ſeen him. He has been twice 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


entertained at Harlowe Place, as my 


brother's friend. He has the air of a 


very bold and fearleſs man; and I fancy 
it muſt be is project; as my brother, 1 
ſuppoſe, talks to every-body of the rath 
ſtep I have taken; for he did not ſpare 
me before he had this ſeeming reaſon to 
cenſure me. 

This Singleton lives at Leith; ſo, 
perhaps, I am to be carried to my bro- 
ther's houſe nut far from that port. 

Putting theſe paſſages together, I am 
not a little apprehenſive, that the de- 


ſign, lightly as Mr. Lovelace, from his 


fearieſs temper, treats it, may be at- 
tempted to be carried into execution; 
and of the conſequences that my attend 


- It, 36.at de. 


I aſked Mr. Lovelace, ſeeing him ſo 
frank and cool, what he would adviſe 
me to do ? | 

© Shalt I aſk you, Madam, what are 
«your own thoughts ?—Why I return 
the queſtion,” ſaid he, is, becauſe you 
© have been ſo very earneſt that 1 ſhould 
leave you as ſoon as you are in London, 
© that I know not what to propoſe, with- 
© out offending you.“ 

My opinion is,“ ſaid I, „that I 
© ſhould ſtudioufly conceal mvicif from 
© the knowledge of every-body but Miſs 
Howe; and that you ſhould leave mr 
out of hand; ſince they will certainly 
£ conclude, that where one is, the other 
is not far off: and it is ealier to trace 


© you than me.” 


© You would not ſurely wiſh,” ſaid he, 
© to fall into your brother's hands by 


 * ſuch a violent meaſure as this? | pro- 


© poſe not to throw myſelf officioufl 
nt rats | y 
in their way; but ſhould they have 
« reaſan to think I avoided them, would 
© not that whet their diligence to find 


(you, and their courage to attempt to 


© carry you off, and ſubject me to inſults 
that no man of ſpirit can bear?” 

Lord bleſs me!” {aid I, © to what 
© has this one fatal ſtep that I have been 
* betrayed into———" 

« Deareſt Madam, let me beſeech you 
to forbear this harſh language, when 
you ſee, by this new ſcheme, how de- 
© termined they were. upon carrying 


- © their old ones, had you not been betray- 


« ed, as you call it. Have I offered to 
« defy the laws of ſociety, as this brother 
of yours malt do, it any-thing be in- 
C£tended by this project? I hope you will 


© be pleaſed to obicrve, that there are ag 
violent and as wicked enterprizers uz 
* myſelf—But this is ſo very wild a pro. 
« ject, that I think there can be no room 
* for apprehenſions from it. I know your 
brother well. When at college, he 
© had always a romantick turn: but 
* never had a head for any-thing but to 
puzzle and confound himſelf. A half 
invention, and a whole conceit ; but 
© not maſter of talents to do himſelf good, 
* or others harm, but as thoſe others gave 


him the power by their own folly.” 


© This is very volubly run off, Sir! — 
© But violent 
calike; at leaſt in their methods of re. 
« ſenting. You will not preſume to make 
* vourſelf a leſs innocent man ſurely, 
© who had determined to brave my whole 
family in perſon, if my folly had not 
5 _ you the raſhneſs, and them the 
inſult.“ 

Dear Madam! Still muſt it be fall, 
© raſineſs !—It is as impoſſible for you to 
© think tolerably of any-body out of your 
© own family, as it is for any-one in it to 
© deſerve your love! Forgive me, deareſt 
« creature! If I did not love you as never 
© man loved a woman, I might appear 
more indiiferent to preferences ſo un- 
deſervedly made. But let me aſk you, 
Madam, What have you borae from 
* me?—What cauſe have I given you to 
© treat me with ſo much ſeverity, and fo 
little confidenee And what have you 
© not borne from them? Malice and ill- 
will, indeed, ſitting in judgment upon 
* my character, may not give ſentence in 
© my favour : but what of your own know- 
© ledge have you againſt me 

Spirited queſtions, were they not, my 
dear And they were aſked with as ſpi- 
rited an air. I was ſtartled. But I was 
reſolved not to deſert myſelf. 

Is this a me, Mr. Lovelace, is this 
da proper Occalion taken, to give your- 
© felt theſe high airs to me, a young 
«creature deſtitute of protection? It is 
© a {urprizing queſtion you aſk me. Had 
© T aught againſt you of my own knowledge? 
Al can tell you, Sir—— And away! 
would have flung. | | 

He ſnatched my hand, and beſought 
me not to leave him in diſpleaſure. He 
pleaded his paſſion for me, and my ſe- 
verity to him, and partiality for thoſe 
from whom had ſuffered ſo much; and 
whole intended violence, he faid, was 
now the ſubject of our deliberation. 

I was forced to hear him. 

© Youcondeſcended, deareſt creature, 
ſaid he, to aſk my advice. It is very 
© ealy, give me leave to ſay, to aug 


pirits are but too much 
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(vou what to do. I hope I may on this 
« x occaſion, ſpeak without offence, 


« notwithſtanding your former injunctions — 


« You ſee that there can be no hope of 
« reconciliation with your relations. Can 
« you, Madam, conſent to honour with 
« your hand, a wretch whum you have 
« never yet obliged with one voluntary 
« favour Þ* 

What a recriminating, What a reproach- 
ful way, my dear, was this, of putting a 
queſtion of this nature! 

| expected not from him, at the time, 
and juſt as 1 was very angry with him, 
either the queſtion or the manner. Jam 
ahamed to recollect the confuſion I was 
thrown into; all your advice in my 
head at the moment: yet his words ſo 
prohibitory. He confidently ſeemed to 
enjoy my confuhon, [ Indeed, my dear, he 
knows not what reſhect ful love is!] and gaz- 
ed upon me, as if he would have looked 
me through. ä 

He was ſtill more declarative after- 
wards indeed, as 1 ſhall mention by-and- 
by: butit was half extorted from him. 

My heart ſtruggled violently between 
reſent:nent and thame, to be thus teazed 
by one who ſeemed to have all /zs paſſi- 
ons at Command, at a time when 1 had 
very little over mine! till at laſt I burſt 
in tears, and was going from him in 
1 dilguſt: when throwing his arms 
about me, with an air, however, the 
moſt tenderly reſpectful, he gave a ſtu- 
ud turn to the ſubject. 

It was far from his heart, he ſafd, to 
take ſo much advantage of the freight, 
which the diſcovery of my brother's 
tooliſh-project had brought me into, as 
to renew, without my permr/Juon, a propo- 
{al which I had hitherto diſcountenanced; 
and which for that reaſon— 

And then he came with his kal/-ſen- 
tences, apologizing for what he had not 
lo much as Aa, propoſed. 

Surely, he had not the inſolence to 
intend to teaze me, to fee if 1 could be 


brought to ſpeak what became me not to 


Iveak—But, whether he had or not, it 
did teaze me; inſomuch that my very 
heart was fretted, and J broke out at 
laſt into freſh tears, and a declaration, 
that I was very unhappy, And juſt then 
recollecting how like a tame fool I ſtood 
with his arms about me, I flung from 
him with indignation. But he ſeized my 
hand, as I was going out of the room, 
and upon his knees beſought my ſtay for 
one moment: and then, in words the 
moſt clearand explicit, tendered himſelf 
to my acceptance, as the moſt effectual 
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means to diſappoint my brother's ſcheme, 
and ſet all right. 


But what could I ſay to this? — Ex- 


torted from him, as it ſeemed to me, 
rather as the effect of his compaſſion, 
than his love? What could I ſay? I 
pauſed, 1 looked filly—1 am ſure I look- 
ed very lilly. He ſuffered me to pauſe, 
and look filly ; waiting for me to ſay ſome- 
thing and at laſt (aſhamed of my con- 


' fuſion, and aiming to make an excuſe for 


it) I told him that I defired he would 
avoid ſuch meaſures as might add to the 
nneaſineſs, which it mult be viſible to 
him Thad, when he reflected upon the 
irreconcileableneſs of my friends, and 
upon what might follow trom this unace 
countabie project of my brother. 

He promiſed to be governed by me in. 
evary-thing. And again the wretch, 
inſtead of preſſing his tromer queſtion, 
aiked me, zf I forgave him for the humble 
ſuit he had made to me? What had 1 to do, 
but to try for a palliation of my confu- 
ſon, lince it ſerved me not? 

I told him I had hopes it would not 
be long before Mr. Morden arrived; and 
doubted not, that gentleman would be 
the readier to engage in my favour, when 
he found that I made no other uſe of 
his (Mr. Lovelace's) aſſiſtance, than to 


free myſelf from the addreſſes of a man 


ſo difagreeable to me as Mr. Solmes : I 
muſt theretore wiſh, that every-thing 
might remain as it was, till I could hear 
from my couſin. 

Ths, although teazed by him as I 
was, was not, you ſee, my dear, a de- 
Bur he muſt throw himſelf into a 
heat, rather than try to perſuade; which 
any other man, in his ſituation, I ſhould 
think would have done: and this warmth 
obliged me to adhere to my ſeeming ne- 
gative. 

This was what he ſaid, with a vehe- 
mence that muſt harden any woman's 
mind, who had a ſpirit above being 
frightened into paſſiveneſs. 

* Good God! And will you, Madam, 
« ſtill reſolve ro ſhew me, that I am to 
* hope for no ſhare in your favour, while 
any the remoteſt proſpect remains, 
that you will be received by my bit - 
* tereſt enemies, at the price of my utter 
© rejection ?? 

This was what I returned, with 
warmth, and witha falving art ; You 
© have ſeen, Mr. Lovelace, how much 
my brother's violence can affect me: 
© but you will be miſtaken, if you lee 
© looſe yours upon me, with a thought 
of terrifying me into meaſures the 
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* contrary of which you have aqquieſced 
© with.” 

He only beſought me to ſuffer his u- 
ture actions to ſpeak for him; and, it I 
ſaw him worthy of any favour, that I 
would not let him be the only perſon 
within my knowledge who was not en- 
titled to my conſideration. 


© You refer to a future time, Mr. Love- 


© lace, ſo do I, tor the ſuture proof of a 
© merit you ſeem to think for the paſt {zme 
© wanting : and j½ you think ſo.“ And 
I was again going from him. 

One word more he begged me to hear 


lle was determined ſtudiouſly to avoid 


all miſchief, and every {tep that might 
lead to miſchief, let my brother's pro- 


ceedings, thort of violence upon my per- 


ſon, be what they would : but it any 
attempt that ſhould extend to that, were 
to be made, would I have him to be a 
quiet ſpectator of my being ſeized, or 
carried back, or on board, by this 
Singleton ; or, in any caſe of extremity, 
was he not permitted to ſtand up in my 
defence 

© Stand up in my deſence. Mr. Lovelace 
© —] ſhould be very miſerable, were 
© there to be a call for that. But do you 


©* think 1 might not be /afe and private in 


© London? By your friend's deſcription 
© of the widow's houſe, I ſhould think I 
© might be ſafe there.“ 


The widow's houſe, he replied, as - 


deſcribed by his friend, being a back-houſe 
within a front-one, and looking to a garden, 


_ rather than to a ſtreet, had the appearance 


of privacy : but if, when there, it was 
not approved, it would be eaſy to find 
another more to my hking—T hough, as 
to his part, the method he would ad- 


viſe ſhould be, to write to my uncle 


Harlowe as one of my truſtees, and wait 
the iſſue of it here at Mrs. Sorlings's, 
fearleſsly directing it to be aniwered 
dither. To be afraid of little ſpirits, was 
but to encourage inſults, he ſaid. The 
ſubſtance of the letter ſhowild be, lo 
demand as a right, what they would re- 
fuſe if requeſted as a courteſy : to ac- 
knowledge that I had put myfelf [too 
well, he ſaid, did their treatment jultity 


* me} into the protection of the /adzes of 


his family, {by whoſe orders, and Lord 
M.'s, he himſelf would appear to act : } 
but that upon my own terms; which 
were ſuch, that I was under no obliga- 
tion to thole ladies for the favour ; it 
being no more than they would have 
granted to any one of my ſex, equally 
diſtrefled. If I approved not of this 
method, happy ſhould he think himſelf, 
he ſaid, if I would honour him with the 


1 — —————rð5ð8— ems 
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opportunity of making ſuch a claim in 
his own name — But this was a point [with 
his Guts again in the ſame breath J that 
he durfl but juſt touch upon. He Hoped, 
however, that I would think their vio. 
lence a ſufficient inducement for me to 
take ſuch a wiſhed-for reſolution. 

Inwardly vexed, I told him, That he 
himfelf had propoſed to leave me when 
I was in town : that I expected he would: 
and that, when I was known to be ab. 
ſolutely independent, I ſhould conſider 
what to write, and what to do; but that, 
while he was with me, I neither would 
nor could, 

He would be very ſincere with me, he 
ſaid: this project of my brother's had 
changed the face of things. He muſt, 
before he left me, ſee whether I ſhould 
or ſhould not approve of the London 
widow, and her family, if I chuſe to go 
thither. They might be pe-ple whom 
my brother might buy. But if he ſaw 
they were perſons of ::1tegrity, he then 
might go for a day or two, or fo. © But 


' he muſt needs fay, he could not leave 


me longer at a time. 

Do you propoſe, Sir,“ ſaid I, *to 
*take up your lodgings in the houſe 
© where 1 ſhall lodge?“ 


He did not, he ſaid; as he knew the 


uſe J intended to make of his abſence, 
and my punctilio— And yet the houſe 
where he had lodgings was new front- 
ing, and not in condition to receive him: 
but he could go to his friend Beltord's, 
in Soho; or perhaps he might reach to 
the ſame gentleman's houſe at Edgware, 
over-night, and- return on the morn- 
ings, till he had reaſon to think this 
wild project of my brother's laid aſide. 
But to no greater diſtance till then ſhould 


he care to venture. 


The reſult of all was, to ſet out on 
Monday next for town. I hope it will 
bein a happy hour. Cr. HARLOWE, 


ESTTER-XLE. 


MR. LOVELACF, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 
4 it was not probable, that the lady could 
give ſo particular an account of her own 
confuſion, in the affetting ſcene ſhe mentions 
on Mr. Lovelace's offering kumfelf to her ac- 
ceptance; the following extratts are made 
from tis letter of the above.date. | 
AND now, Belford, what wilt thou 
ſay, it like the fly buzzing about the 
bright taper, I had like to have ſinged 
the ſilken wings of my liberty? Never 


was man in greater danger of being 


caught 
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caught in his own ſnares: all my views 
anticipated; all my ſchemes untried; 
the admirable creature not brought to 
town; nor one effort made to know it 
ſhe be really angel or woman. 

I offered myſelf to her acceptance, 
with a ſuddenneſs, 'tis true, that gave 
her no time to wrap herlelf in reſerves; 
and in terms tender than fervent, tend- 
ing to upbraid her for her paſt indiffer- 
ence, and to remind her of her injuncti- 
ons ; for it was the fear of her brother, 
not her love of me, that had inclincd 
her to diſpenſe with thoſe injunctions, 

| never beheld ſo ſweet a contuſion. 
What « glory to the pencil, could it do 
tice to it, and to the mingled impa— 
tence which viſibly informed every tea- 
ture of the molt meaning and molt beau- 
tiful face in the world! She hemmed 
twice or thrice : her look, now ſo charm- 
ingly filly, then fo ſweetly ſignificant ; 


at lalt the lovely teazer, teazed by 


my helitating expectation of her anſwer, 
cut of all power of articulate” ſpeech, 
burſt into tears, and was turning from 
me with precipitation, when, preſum— 
ing to fold her in my happy arms—* O 
(think not. beſt beloved of my heart, 
laid I, „think not, that this motion, 
E which-you may believe to be ſo con- 
'trary to your former injunctions, pro- 
ceeds from a deſign to avail myſelt of 
(the cruelty of your relations: if I have 
' diſcolrgrd you hy it, (and you know 
(with what. reſpectful tenderneſs 1 have 
preſumed to hint it) it hall be my ut- 
' mot care for the future—— There I 
opt. 

Then the ſpoke; but with vexation— 
(lam—l am—rvery unhappy Y — Tears 
trciling down her crimſon cheeks ; and 
her {(weet face, as my arms ſtill encir- 
ced the fineſt waiſt in the world, ſink- 
ing upon my choulder; the dear-crea- 


tue ſo abſent that the knew not the 


honour the permitted me. 
* But why, but why unhappy, my 


deareſt life i ſaid I—* All the grati- 


ute that ever overflowed the heart of 
the moſt obliged of men—“ 

Tuſtice to myſelf there ſtopped my 
moath : for what gratitude did L owe her 
tr obb gations fo involuntary ? 

Then recovering herſelf, and her 
ual reſerves, and ſtruggling to free 
herſelf from my claſping arms, * How 
now, Sir! ſaid ſhe, with a check more 
indignantly glowing, and eyes of a fier- 
cer luſtre, 

gave way to her angry ſtruggle ; but, 
abſolutely overcome by fo charming a 
G\play of innocent confuſion, I caught 

No. 45. 


hold of her hand as ſhe was flying from 
me ; and kneeling at her feet, O my 
angel!“ ſaid J, (quite deſtitute of re- 
ſerve, and hardly knowing the tenor of 
my own ſpeech; and had a parſon been 
there, I had certainly been a gone man} 
© receive the vows of your faithful Love- 
©lace. Make him yours, and only yours, 


for ever. This will anſwer every end. 


Wh will dare to form plots and itra- 


* tagems againſt my wife? That you are 


© not fo, is the ground of all their fooliſh 
© attempts, and of their inſolent hopes 
© in Solmes's favour.—0 be mine !—E 
© beſeech you (thus on my knee I brfeech 
© you) to be mine. We ſhall then have 
© all theworld with us. And every-body 
© will applaud an event that every-body 
expects.“ 

Was the devil in me! I no more in- 
tended all this extatick nonſenſe, than 
I thought the fame moment of flying in 
the air! All power is with this charming 
creature. It is I, not the, at this rate, 
that muſt fail in the arduous trial. 

Didſt thou ever before hear of a man 
uttering ſolemn things by an involun- 
tary impulſe, in defiance of premedita- 
tion, and of a'l his proud ſchemes? But 


this ſweet creature is able to make a man 


forego every purpole of his heart that is 
not favourable to her. And I verily 
think I thould be inclined to ſpare herall 
further trial, [And vet what trial has 
ſhe had? ] were it not for the contenti- 
on that her vigilance has ſet on foot, 
which ſhall overcome the other. Thou 
knoweſt my generoſity to my uncon- 
tending Roſebud - And ſometimes do I 
qualify my ardent aſpirations after even 
this very tine creature, by this reflecti- 
on—That the moſt charming woman on 
carth, were ſhe an empreſs, can excel 
the meaneſt, in the cuſtomary viſibles 
only Such is the equality of the diſpen- 
ſation, to the prince and the peaſant, in 
this prime gift, WOMAN. OT 
Well, but what was the reſult of this 
involuntary impulſe on my part? — 
Wouldft thou not think, I was taken at 
my offer: An «fer ſo ſolemnly made 
amt on one knee tog? 
No fuch thing !— The pretty trifler let 
me off as eaſily as I could have wiſhed. 
Her brother's project; and to find, 
that there were no hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion for her; and the apprehention ſhe 
had of the miſchiefs that might enſue— 


- 


Theſe, not my cffer, nor love of me, were 


the cauſes to uch the aſcribed all her 
ſweet confuſion — An aſcription that is 
high treafon againſt niy tovereign pride 
— To make marriage witn me, but a ſe. 
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cond- place refuge; and as good as to 
tell me, that her confuſion was owing 
to her concern that there were no hopes 
that my enemies would accept of her in- 
tended. offer to renounce a man ho had 
ventured his lite for her, and was ſtill 
ready to run the ſame riſque in her be- 
halt! 

re- urged her to make me happy 
But 1 was to be poſtponed to her couſin 
Morden's arrival. On him are now placed 
all her hopes. | 

I raved; but to no purpoſe. 

Another letter was to be fent, or had 
been (eat, to her aunt Hervey ; to which 
the hoped an anſwer. 

Yet ſometrmes I think, that fainter 
and fainter would have been her procral- 
tinations, had TI been a man of courage 
— But fo fearful was I offending ! 


A confounded thing! The man to be 


ſo bathtul; the woman to want fo much 
courting !—How ſhall two ſuch come to- 
_ gether; no kind mediatreſs in the way ? 


But | muſt be contented. It is ſeldom, 
however, that a love fo ardent as mine 
meets with a fpirit /o re/tgned in the ſame 
forſon, But true love, 1 am now con- 
victed, only wiſhes: nor has it any ac- 
tive will but that of the adored object. 

But, O the charming creature, again 
of herſelf to mention London! Had 
Singleton's plot been of my own contriv- 
ing, a more happy expcdient could not 
have been thought of to induce her to 


reſume her purpoſe of going thither ; 


nor can divine what could be her rea- 
fon tor poſtponing it. | 

I incloſe the letter from Joſeph Le- 
man, which I mentioned to thee in mine 
ot Monday laſt, with my anſwer to It. 
I cannot reſiſt the vanity that urges me 
to the communication. Otherwile, it 


were better, perhaps, that I ſuffer thee 


to imagine, that this lady's ſtars fight 


aAgainſt her, and diſpenſe the opportuni— 


ties in my favour which are only the 
conſequences of my own ſuperlative in- 
vention. | 


LET ALI. 


TO ROBERT 1OVELACEF, ESQ. HIS 
HONNER. 


l SAT. APRIL 15, 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR HONNER,. 

HIS is to let your honner kno', as 

how I have been emploied in a bil- 
neſs I would have been excuſed from, if 
fo be I could, for it is to gitt evidenſe 
from a young man, who has of late com'd 
outto be mycuzzen by my grandmother's 


* 


. 


| 


Ln 


ſide; and but lately come to live in theſe 
partes, about a very vile thing, a 
younge maſter calls it, relating to your 


honner. God forbid I ſhould call it & 
without your leafe. It is not for ſo plane 
a man as | be, to tacks my betters. [+ 
is conſarning one Miſs Batirton, of Not. 
ingam; a very pritty crature, belike, 

Your honner got her away, it ſeems, 
by a falſe letter to her, macking believe 
as howe her ſhe cuzzen that ſhe derely 
loved, was coming to fee her; and waz 
tacken ill upon the rode: and fo Miß 
Batirton ſet out in a ſhaſe, and one ſar. 
vant, to fet her cuzzen from the inne 
where ſhe laid ſick, as ſhe thote: and 
the ſarvant was tricked, and brauteback 
the ſhaſe; but Miſs Batirton was not 
harde of fora month, or ſo. And when 
it came to paſſe, that her friends founde 
her oute, and would have profſekutid 
your honner, vour honner was gone 
abroad: and fo ſhe was bruute to-bed, 
as one may ſay, before your honner'y 
return: and ſhe got colde in her lyin- 
inn, and lanqnitched, and ſoon died: 
and the child is living; but your honnet 
never troubles your honner's hedd about 
it in the leail. And this and ſome ſuch 
other matters of verry bad reporte, 
Squier Solmes was to tell my young lady 
of, if fo he ſhe would have harde him 


ſpeke, before we loſt her ſweet company, 


as I may ſay, from heere. 

I hope your honner will excuſe me. 
But I was forſei} to tell all I harde, be. 
cauſe they had my cuzzen in to them, 
and he would have faid he had tolde 
me: ſo could not be nelely-mouthed, 
for fere to be blone up, and pleſe your 
honner, 

Your honner helped me to many ugly 
ſtories to tell av ainſt your honner to my 
younge matter, and younge miſtriſs; but 
did not tel] me about this; 

I moſt humbelly beſeeche your honner 
to be good and kinde and fethful to my 
deareſt younge lady, now you have her; 
or | ſhall brake my harte for having done 
ſome dedes that have helped to bring 
things to this paſſe. Pray youre dere 
good honner, be juſt! Prayey do!—As 
God thall love ye! prayey do can- 
not write no more for this preſſent, to! 
verry fear and grief. : 

But now I cumm'd to my writing 
agen, will your honner be pleaſed to tel 
me, if as how there be any danger te 
your honner's life from this biſneſs; fr 
my cuzzen is actlie hier'd to go dow 
Miſs Batirton's frendes, to ſee if they 
will ſtir in it: for you muſt kno}, your 

- honuey 


cuzzen Titus is a very honiſt younge 
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honner, as how he lived in the Eatirton 
family at the time, and could be a good 
exidenſe, and all that. 

hope it was not ſo verry bad, as Ti- 
tus ſays it was; for he ſes as how there 
was à rape in the caſe hetwixt vou at 
firſte, and pleſe your honner ; and my 


man as ever brocke bred. This is his 
carackter; and this made me willinger 
to owne. him for my relation, when we 
came to talck. 

f there ſhould be danger of your hon- 
ner's life, I hope your honner will not 
be hanged like as one of us common 
men; only have your hedd cut off, or 
o: and yet it is pitv ſuch a hedd ſhould 
be loiſed : but if as how it ſhoulde be 
proſſekutid to that furr, which God for- 
hid, be pleſed, natheleſs, to thinck of 
voure fethful Joſeph Leman, betore 
our hedd be condemned; for after con- 
demnation, as I have been, told, all will 
be the king's or the ſhreeve's. 

| thote as how it was beſt to acquent 
vaur honner of this; and for vou to let 
me kno* if I could do any-thing to ſarve 
tour honner, and prevent miſenief with 
my.cuzzen Titus, on his coming back 
dom Nottingam, before he mackes his 
reporte, 

have gin him a hint already: * For 
hat,“ as 1 ſed to him, * cuzzen Titus, 
 ignihes ſtirring up the coles, and mack - 
(ing of ſtrife, to make rich gentilfolkes 
ve at varience, and to be cutting of 
(throtes, aud fuch-like ?? 

very trewyi,“ ſed little Titus. And 
tus and pleſe your honner gis me hopes 
ehm, if ſo be yeur honner gis me di- 
rection 5 ſen', as-God kno'es, I have a 
poor, a verry poor invenſhon; only a 
ung mind to prevent miſchiet, that 
the chief of my aim, and always was, 
bels my God! — Els I could have 

ae much miſchief in my time; as in- 
deed any ſarvant may. Your honner, 
ratheleſs, praiſes my invenſhon every 
19v-and:then: alas! and pleſe your 
bonner, what inventhon ſhould ſuche a 
Fane man as 1 have But when your 
hamer ſets me agoing by your fine in- 
vesſhon, I can do well enuff. AndI 
Mm ſure I have a hearty good-will to 
were your honner's faver, if I 
momcnt. 
a Two days, as 1 may ſay, off and on, 
"ave I been writing this long letter. 
And yet J have not ſed all I would ſay. 
tor, be it knone unto your honner, as 
ow I do not like that Capten Singel- 
„, which I told you of in my two laft 


. He is always laying his hedd and | 


my voung maſter's hedd together; and I 
ſuſpect much if ſo be ſome miſchief is 
net going on b2tween them: and ſtill 


the more, as becauſe my eldeſt young 


lady ſemes to be joined to them ſome. 
times. 

Laſt week my young maſter ſed before 
my faſe, * My harte's blood borts over, 
© Capten Singelton, for revenge upon this k 
And he called your honner bya name it 
is not for ſuch a won as me to ſay what. 
Capten Singelton whiſpered my younge 
maſter, being I was by. Se younge maſ- 
ter ſed, * Jeu may ſa 
* Foſeph ; for althoff he looks ſo ſeellie, A 
© has as good a hartr, and as good a hedd” 
* as ony ſarvant in the worlde nede tc have.” 
My conſcience touched me juſt then. 
But why ſhoulde it? when all 1 do is to 
prevent miſcheft; and ſeing your honner 
has ſy much patience, which younge 
maſter has not; fo am not affeard of 
telling your honner any-thing whatſome. 
ever. 


And furthermore, I have ſuche a de- 


fire to deſarve your honner's bounty to 
me, as mackes me let nothing paſs 1 can 
tell you of, to prevent harm: and too- 
Lelides your honner's goodne(s about 
the Blew Bore; which I have ſo good 
an accounte of !—l am ſure 1 ſhall be 
bounnden to bleſs your honner the longeſt 
day I have to live. 

And then the Blew Bare is -not all 
neither; ſen', and pleſe your honner, 
the pretty Sowe (God forgive me for 
geſting in fo ſerus a matter) runs in my 
hedd likewiſe, I believe I ſhall love her 
maymap more than your honner would 
have me ; for the begins to be kind and 
good-humered, and liſtens, and pleſe 
your. honner, licke as :f far was among 
beans, when l talks about the Blew Bore, 
and all that. | | 

Prayey your honner forgive the geſt. 
ing of a poor plane man. We common 
fokes have our joys, and plete your 
honner, Hck as our betters have; and if 
we be ſometimes faubbed, we can find 
our underlings to ſnub them agen; 
and if not, we can get a wife mayhap, 
and ſnub her: ſo are maſters ſome how 
or other ourſells. 

But how I try your honner's patience ! 
—Sarvants will ſhew their j vful hartes, 
tho? off but in partinens, when encou- 
redg'd. 


Be pleſed from the prems's to let me 


kno? if as how I can be put upon any 
ſarvice to ſarve your honner, and to 
ſarve. my deereſt younge lady; which 
God grant! For 1 begin to be affearde 
tor her, hearing what peple talick—To 
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be ſure your honner will not do her no 


. karme, as a man may ſay. But I kno”. 


your honner muſt be good to ſo wonde- 
rous a younge lady. How can you help 
it? But heere my confcience ſmites me, 
that but for ſome of my ſtories, which your 
honner taute me, my old maſter and my old 
lady, and the two old * would not 
have been able to be half ſo hard harted as 
they be. for all what my young maſter and 
young miſtreſs ſayes. 

And here is the ſad thing; they can- 
not come to clere up matters with my 
deereſt young lady, becauſe, as your hon- 
ner has ordered it, they have theſe ſtories 
as if bribed by me out of your honner's 
ſarvant; which mult not be known for 
fere you ſhould kill'n and me too, and 


blacken the briber!—Ah! your hon- 


ner II dout as that I am a very vild 
fellow, (Lord bleſs my ſoul, I pray 
God) and did not intend it. 

But if my deereſt young lady ſhould 
come to harm and pleſe your honner, 
the horſepond at the Blew Bore—But 
Lord preſerve us all from all bad miſ- 
chieff, and all bad ends, I pray the 


Lord For tho'ff your honner 1s kinde 


to me in worldly pelif, yet what hall a 
man get to loos his ſoul, as Holy Skritture 
ſays, and pleſe your honner ? 


But, natheleſs, I am in hope of rep- 


pentence hereaſter, being but a vounge 
man, if I do wrong thro' 1gnorens ; 
your honner being a great man, and a 
great wit; and 1 a poor crature, not 
worthy notice; and your honner able to 
anſwer for all. But, how!omever, I am 
your honner's fethful ſarvant in all doutie, 
Josten LEtwaAn. 


LET AXLIY. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOSEPH LEMAN. 


MONDAY, APRIL 17. 
HONEST JOSEPH, 
OU have a worſe opinion of your 
invention than you onght to have. 
I muſt praife it again. Of a plain man's 
head, I have not known many better 
than yours. How often have your fore - 
caſt and. diſcretion anſwered my withes 
in cafes which I cculd not foreſee. not 
knowing how my general direétions 
would fucceed, or what might happen 
in the execution of them! You are too 
doubttul of your own abilities, honeſt 
Joſeph; that's your fault. But it being 
a fault that is owing to natural mod-fty, 


you ought rather to be puzed tor it than . 


blamed. 


Ihe affa of Milfs Betterton was a | 


— 


youthful frolick. I love dearly to exer. 
ciſe my invention. I do aſſure you, fo- 
ſeph, that I have ever had more pleaſure 
in my contrivances, than in the end of 
them. I am no ſenſual man; but a man 
of ſpirit—One woman is like another— 
You underſtand me, Jgſeph.— In courſing 
all the ſport is made by the windins 
hare. A Þbarn-door chick is better eat. 
ing. Now you take me, Foſeph. 

Miſs Betterton was but a tradeſman's 
daughter. The family, indeed, were 
grown rich, and aimed at a new line of 
gentry ; and were unreaſonable enough 
to expect a man of my family would 
marry her. I was honeſt. I gave the- 
young lady ns hope of that; for ſhe put 


it to me. She reſented : kept up, and 


was kept up. A little innocent contri. 
vance was neceſſary to get her out—But 
no rape in the caſe, I aſſure you, Joſeph 
—She loved me: 1 loved her. Indeed, 
when 1 got her to the inn, I aſked her 
no queſtions. It is cruel to aſk a model! 
woman for her conſent. It is creating 
difficulties to both. Had not her friends 
been officious, I had been conſtant and 
faithful to her to this day, as far as! 
Kknow—Por then I had not known my 
angel, 5 

vent not abroad upon her account, 
She loved me too well, to have appeared 
againſt me. She refuſed to ſign a paper 
they had drawn up for her, to found a 
proſecution upon, and the brutal crea- 
tures would not permit the midwite's 
alliſtance, till her life was in danger; 
and I believe to this her death was ow- 
ing. ö 
| went into mourning for her, though 
abroad at the time. A diſtinction I have 
ever paid to thofe worthy creatures who 
died in childbed by me. 

I was ever nice in my loves. Theſe 
were the rules 1 laid down to myſelf on 
my entrance into active life: To ſet the 
mother above want, if her friends were 
cruel, and if I could not get her a hul- 
band worthy of her: to ſhun common 
women; a piece of juſtice I owed to in- 
nacent ladies, as well as to myſelf: to 
marry off a former miſtreſs, it poſſible, 
before I teok to a new one: to maintain 


a lady handſomely in her lying-in: te 


provide for the little ane, if it lived, ac- 
cording; to the 2gree of it's mother: 0 
go into mourning tor the mother, if ſhe 
died. And the promiſe of this was# 
great comfort to the pretty dears, © 
they grew near their times. 

All my errors, all my expences, have 


been with and upon women. Sol could 


acquit my conſcience, (acting thus ho: 
| nourabiy 


* 


* 


— 
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ante 
nourably by them) as well as my diſcre- 
tion, as to point of fortune. 

All men love women: and find me a 
man of more honour in theſe points, it 
you can, Joſeph. | 

No wonder the ſex love me as they 
do ! : 

But now I am ſtrictly virtuous. I am 
reformed. So I have been for a long, 
long time: reſolving to marry, as ſoon 


as ] can prevail upon the moſt admira- 


ble of women to have me. I think of 
nobody elſe: it is impoſſible I ſhould. 
| have ſpared very pretty girls for her 
fake, Very true, Joſeph! So ſet your 
honeſt heart at ret—You ſee the pains 
| take to ſatisfy your qualms. 

But as to Miſs Betterron—No rape 
in the cale I repeat. Rapes are unna- 


tural things: and more are than are 


I ſhould be loth to 
I never was. 


imagined, Joſeph. 
be put to ſuch a ſtreiglit. 


Mits Betterton was taken from me againſt. 


her own will, In that cafe, her friends, 
not 1, committed the rape. 

I have contrived to ſee the boy twice, 
unknown to the aunt, who takes care of 


him; loves him; and would not now 


part with him, on any conſideration, 
Ihe boy is a fine bay, 1 thank God. No 
ſather necd be aſhamed of him. He will 
be :vell provided for. If not, I would 
take care of him. He will have his mo- 
ther's fortune. They curſe the father, 
ungrateful wretches! but bleſs the boy 
Upon the whole, there is nothing vile 
in this matter on my fide; a great deal 
on the Bettertons. : 

Wheretore, Joſeph, be not thou in 
pain, either for my head, or for h own 
neck; nor for the Blue Boar; nor for 
the pretty Sow. ; . 

I love your jeſting. Jeſting better be- 
comes a poor man, than qualms.—1 love 
to have you jeſt. All we ſay, all we do, 
all we wiſh for, is a jeſt. He, that makes 
life i1(elf not fo, is a fad fellow, and has 
the worſt of it. ; 


d ubt not, Joſeph, but you have had 


Your joys, as you ſay, as well as your: 


betters. Ma you have more and more, 
honeit Joſeph fle that grudges a poor 
man joy, ought to have none himſelf, 
Jeſt on, therefore: jeſting, I repeat, bet- 


ter becomes thee than qualms. 


I had no need to tell you of Miſs Bet- 


. terton; did I not furniſh you with ſtories 
envugh without hers, againſt myſelf, to- 


augment your credit with your Cunning 
maſters? Be(zdes, I was loth te mention 
Miſs Betterton, her friends being all 
living, and in credit. I loved her tov; 
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friends while our joys were young - 

But enough of dear Miſs Betterton- 
Dear, I ſay; for death endears.—Reſt to 
her worthy ſoul !—There, Joſeph, off 
went a deep ſigh to the memory of Miſs 
Bettertan ! N 

As to the journey of little Titus, [I 
now recollect the fellow by his name} 
let that take its courſe: a lady dying in 
child-bed eighteen nionths ago; no pro- 
ceſs begun in her lite-time.; refuſing. 
herſelf to give evidence againſt me while 
ſhe lived—Pretty circumſtances to found 
an indictment for a rape upon] | 

As to your young lady, the ever-ad- 
mirable Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, I always 
courted her for a wite. Others rather 
expected marriage from the vinity of 
their own hearts, than from my pro- 


| Miſes, For I was always careful of what * 


I promiſed. You know, Joſeph, that I 
have gone beyond my promiſes to you. 
I do to every-body : and why? Becauſe 
it is the beſt way of ſhewing, that I have 
A pro- 
miſe is an obligation. A juſt man will keep 
has promiſe. A generous man will go beyond 
zt. This is my rule. 

It you doubt my honour to your young 
lady, itis more than ſhe does. She would. 
not ſtay with me an hour if the did. 
Mine is the ſteadieſt heart in the world. 
Haſt thou not reaſon to think it ſo?— 
Why this ſqueamiſhneſs then, honeſt 
Joſeph? 

But it is becauſe. thou art honeſt: ſoT 
forgive thee. Whoever loves my divine 
Clarifla, loves me. 

Let James Harlowe call mewhatnames 

he will. For his lilter's ſake I will bear, 
them. Do not be coneerned for me. 

Her tavour will make me rich amends. 

Hrs own vilely malicious heart will make 

his blood S0 over at any time: and 

when it does, thinkeſt thou that I will 
let it touch my conſcience And if not 

mine, why ſhould it touch thine? Ah! Jo- 

ſeph, Joſeph! what a fooliſh teazer is 

thy conſcience !—Such a conſcience, as 

gives a plain man trouble, when he in- 

tends to do for the beſt, 1s weakneſs, 

not conſcience; 

But ſay what thou wilt, write all thou 
knoweſt or heareſt of, to me: I' have 
patience with every. body. Why ſhould 
| not, when it is as much the defire of 
my heart, as it is of thine, to prevent 
miſchief? SS, | 

So now, Joſeph, having taken all this 
pains fo ſatisfy thy conſcience, and an- 
ſwer all thy doubts, and to baniſh all thy 
fears; let me come to a new pornt. 

Your endeavours and mine, which 

were 


— 
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were deſigned, by round-about ways, to 


reconcile all, even againſt the wills of 
the moſt obſtina' ©; have not, we ſee, 
anſwered the end we hoped they would 
anſwer; but, on the contrary, have 
widened the unhappy differences between 
our families, But this has not been ei- 
ther your fault or mine: it is owing to 
the black pitch-} ke blood of your veno— 
mous-hearted young maſter, bo:71g over, 
as he owns, that our honeſt wiſhes have 
hitherto been fruſtrated. 

Vet we muſt proceed in the ſame 
courſe; we ſhall tire them out in time, 


and they will propole terms; and when 
they do, they ſhall find how reaſonable 


mine ſhall be, little as they deſerve from 
me. 

Perſevere therefore, Joſeph ; honeſt 
Joſeph, perſevere; and, unlikely as you 
may imagine the meaus, our delires will 
be at laſt obtained. | 

We have notling for it now, but to 
go throngh with cur work in the way 
we have begun. For fince (as I told you 
in my laſt) my beloved mittruſts you, the 
will blow you up, if ſhe be not mine. 
If ſhe le, I can and will protect vou; 
and as, if there will be any fault, in he r 
opinion, it will be rather mine than 
yours, the mft forgive you, and keep her 
huſband's ſecrets, for the ſake of his 
reputation: elſe ſhe will be guilty of a 
great failure in her duty. So now, you 
have ſet your hand to the plough, Jo- 
feph, there is no looking back. 

And what is the conſequence of all 
this? One labour more, and that will 
be all that will fall to your lot; at leaſt, 
of conſequence. 

My beloved i is reſolved not to think of 
marriage till ſhe has tried to move her 
friends to a reconciliation with her. 
You know they are determined not to 
be reconciled. She has it in her head, 
I doubt not, to make me ſubmit to the. 
people I hate; and if I did, they would 
rather inſult me, then receive my con- 
She even 
owns, that ſhe will renounce me, if they 
inſiſt upon it, provided they will give up 
Solmes! So, to all appearance, 1 am ſtill 
as far as ever from the happineſs of ca}l- 
ing her mine: indeed I am more likely 
than ever to loſe her; (if I cannot con- 
trive ſome way to avail myſelt of the 
preſent critical ſituation) and then, Jo- 
ſeph, all J have been ſtudying, and all 
you have been doing, will ſignify no- 
thing. 

At the place where we are, we cannot 
long be private. The lodgings are in- 
convenient tor us, while both together, 
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| will tell Aribella of it. 


——— 
and while ſhe refuſes to marry. She 

wants to get me at a diſtance from her. 
There are extraordinary convenient 
lodgings in my eye in London, where we 
could be private, and all miſchief avoid. 
ed. When there, (if I get her thither) 
ſhe will inſiſt, that 1 ſhall leave her, 
Miſs Howe is for ever putting her upon 
contrivances. That, you know, is the 
reaſon I have been obliged, by your 
means, to play the family olf at Harlowe 
Place upon Mrs. Howe, and Mrs, 
Howe upon her daughter—Ah! Joſeph? 
Little need for your fears for my an- 
gel: I only am in danger—But were J 
the free liver 1 am reported to be, all 
this could 1 get over with a wet finger, 
as the ſaying 1s. 

But, by the help of one of your hints, 
I have thought of an expedient which 
will do every-thing; and raiſe your re- 
putation, though already ſo high, higher 
ſtill. This Singleton, l hear, is a fel. 
low who loves enterprizing : the view 
he has to get James Harlowe to be his 
principal owner in a larger veilel which 
he wants to be put into command of, 


may be the ſubject of their preſent clote 


converſation. But tince j12 is taught to 
have ſo good an opinion of von, Joſeph, 
cannot vou (itill pretending an abhor- 
rence of me, and ot my contrivances) 
propoſe to Singleton to propoſe to james 
Harlowe (who fo much thirits for re— 
venge upon me) to afliſt him with his - 
whole ſhip's crew, upon occaſion, to 
carry off his fitter to Leith, where both 
have houſes, or elſewhere ? | 

You may tell them, that if this can 
be effected, it will make me raving mad; 
and bring your young lady into all their 
meaſures. 

You can inform them, as {rom my ſer- 
vant, of the diſtance the keeps me at, 
in hopes of procuring her father's for- 
giveneſs, by cruelly giving me up, it 
inſiſted upon. 

You can tell them, that as the only 
ſecret my ſervant has kept from you, 1s, 
the place we are in, you make no doubt, 
that a two-guinea bribe will bring that 
out, and alto an information when I 
ſhall be at a diſtance from her, that the 


- enterprize may be conducted with ſatety. 


You may tell them, (till as from my 


ſervant) that we are about removing 


from inconvenient lodgings to others 
more convenient; (which is true) and 
that 1 mwit be often abſent from her. 

If they liſten to your propoſal, you 
will promote your intereſt with Betty, 
by telling it to her as a ſecret. Betty 


Arabella _ 


—  ————— 
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be overjoyed at any-thing that will help 
forward her revenge upon me; and will 
reveal jt (if her brother do not) to her 
uncle Antony. He probably will whif- 
per it to Mrs. Howe. She can keep 
nothing from her daughter, though they 
are always jangling. Her daughter will 
acquaint my beloved with it. And if it 
will not, or it it will, come to my ears 
from ſome of thoſe, you can write it to 
me, as in confidence, by way of pre- 
venting miſchiet ; which is the ſtudy of 
us both. ; 

can then ſhew it*to my beloved. 
Then will ſhe be for placing a greater 
confidence in me. That will convince 
me of her love, which now I am fome- 
times ready to doubt. She will be tor 
haſtening to the ſafer lodgings. I ſhall 
have a pretence to ſtay about her perſon, 
as a guard, She will be convinced, that 
there is no expectation to be had of a 
reconciliation. You can give James 
Harlowe and Singleton continual falſe 
ſcents, as I ſhall direct you; ſo that no 
miſchief can poſſibly happen. 

And what will be the happy, happy, 
thrice happy conſequence ?—Fhe lady 
will be mine in an honourable way. We 
ſhall all be friends in good time. The 
two guineas will be an agreeable add1- 
tion to the many gratutties I have helped you 
to by the like contrivances from this ſtingy 
family. Your h rep tation, both for head 
and heart, as 1 hinted before, will be 
heightened. The Blue Boar will alſo 
be yours. Nor ſhall von have the leaſt 
difficulty about raiſing money to buy the 
ſtock, it it be worth your while to 
have it. ; 

Betty will likewiſe then be yours. 
You have both ſaved money, it ſeems. 
The whole Harlowe family, whom you 
have fo faithfully ferved, ['Tis ſerving 
them, ſurely, to prevent the miſchiet 
which their violent fon would. have 
brought upon them] will throw you in 
ſomewhat towards houſekeeping, I will 
{till add to your: ſtore. So nothing but 
lappinefs before you ! 

Crow, Joſeph, crow! A dunghill of 
thy own in view: . ſervants to {nub at 
thy pleaſure. A wife to quarrel with, 
or to love as thy humour leads thee : 
landlord and landlady at every word. To 
be paid, inſtead of paying, tor thy eating 
and drinking. But not thus happy only 
in thyſelf; happy in promoting peace 
and reconciliation between two good 
tamilies, in the long run; without hurt- 
ing any Chriſtian ſoul. O Joſeph, ho- 
ne!t Joleph! what envy wilt thou raiſe! 


and who would be ſqueamiſh with 


Aa 


ſuch proſpects before him! _ 


This one labour, I repeat, crowns 
the work, If you can ge: but ſuch a 
deſign entertained by them, whether 
they proſecute it, or not, it will be 


equally to the purpoſe of your loving. 


friend, R. LoveLACE. 


LETTER XIV. 


M1SS CLAPISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS, 

HERVEY. 

[iN LOSRD IN HER LAST TO M188 
HOW E, ] 


THURSDAY) APRIL 20. 
HONOURED MADAM, 


AVING not had the favour of an 


anſwer to a letter 1 took the li- 


berty to write to you on the 14th, I am 


in ſome hopes that it may have miſcar- 
ried ; for I had much rather jt ſhould, 
than to have the mortification to think 
that my aunt Hervey deemed me unwor- 
thy of the honour of her notice. 

In this hope, having kept a copy of 
it, and not being able to expreſs my- 
ſelf in terms better ſuited to the unhap- 


py circumſtances of things, I tranſcribe 


and incloſe what I then wrote. And 1 
humbly beſeech you to favour the con- 
tents of it with your intereſt, | 

Hitherto it is in my power to perform 
what I undertake for in this letter; and 
it would be very grievous to me to be 
precipitated upon meaſures, which may 
render the deſirable reconciliation more 
difficult. 

If, Madam, I were permitted to write 
to you withthe hopes ot being anſwered, 
| could clear my intention with regard 
to the ſtep 1 have taken, althongh I 


could net perhaps acquit myſelf to ſome - 


of my levereſt judges, ot an imprudence 
previous to it. You, I am ſure, would 
pity me, if you Knew all I could ſay, 
and how miſerable I am in the forteiture 
of the good opinion of all my friends. 

I flarer myſelf, that Heir favour is 
yet retrievable. But whatever be the 
determination at Harlowe Place, do not 
you, my deareſt aunt, deny me the fa- 
vour of a few lines, to inform me if 
there can be any hope of a reconciliation 
upon terms leis ſhocking than thoſe 
heretotore endeavoured to be impoſed 
upon me; or if (which God forbid |) L 
am to be for ever reprobated. 

At leaſt, my dear aunt, precure for 
me the juſtice of my wearing apparel, 
and the little money and other things 
which I wrote to my ſiſter for, and 
mention in the incloſed to you; that I 
may got be deſtitute of common con- 
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veniences, or be under a neceſſity to 
owe an obligation for ſuch, where (at 
preſent, however) I would leaſt of all 

owe it. 5 5 

Allow me to ſay, that had 1 deſigned 
what happened, IT might (as to the mo— 
ney and jewels at leaſt) have ſaved, my- 
ſelf ſome of the mortifications which I 
have ſuffered, and which I ftiil further 
1 if my requeſt be not com- 
plied with. : 

If you are permitted to encourage an 
eclairciſſement of what I hint, I will 

open my whole heart to you, and in- 
form you of every-thing. 

If it be any pleafure to have me mor- 
tified, be pleaſed to let it be known, 
that I am extremely mortified : and yet 
it is entirely from my own reflections 
that I am ſo; having nothing to find 
fault with, in the behaviour of the per- 
ſon from whom every evil was appre- 
hended. | 

The bearer having buſineſs your way, 
will bring me your anſwer on Saturday 
morning, if you favour me according 
to my hopes. I knew not that I ſhould 
have this opportunity till I had written 
the above, 

I am, my deareſt aunt, your ever-du- 
Zul Cr. HARLowE. 


Be pleaſed to direct for me, if I am. 


to he favoured with a few lines, 

To be left at Mr, Oſgood's, near 
Soho Square,“ and nobody ſhall 
ever know of your goodnels to me, 

if you deſire it to be kept a ſecret. 


LETTER XLVI. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOW E. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22. 


Cannot fer my life account for your 

wretch's teazing ways. But he cer- 
tainly doubts your love of him. In this 
he is a modeſt man, as well as ſomebody 
- cle ; and tacitly confeſſes, that he does 
not deſerve it. 


Your Ifraclitiſh hankerings after the 


Egyptian onion; (teſtified ſtill more in 
your letter to your aunt) your often- 
repeated regrets for meeting him ; for 
being betrayed away by him—Theſe he 
cannot bear. 5 

I have been looking back on the whole 
of his conduct, and comparing it with his 
general character; and find that he is 
more confiftently, more uniformly, mean, 
revengetul, and proud, than either of us 
once imagined. 

From his cradle, as I may ſay, as 


| 


| 


— 


— — — — 
an only child, and a boy, humourſome, 
ſpoiled, miſchievous; the governor of 
his governors. 

A libertine in his riper years, hardly 
regardful of appearances ; and deſpiſ. 


ing the fex in general, for the faults of 


particulars ot it, who made themſelves 
too cheap to him. » 
What has been his behaviour in your 
family, a CLaR1SSA in view, (from 
the time your fooliſh brother was oblig. 
ed to take a life from him) but det. 
ance for defiances:— Getting you into 
his power by terror, by artifice. What 
politeneſs can be expected from ſuch a 
man ? | 
Well, but what in ſuch a ſituation 
is to be done? Why, you muſt de. 
ſpiſe him: you muſt hate him—if you 


can and run away from him—But whi. 


ther > Whither indeed, now that your 
brother is laying fooliſh plots to put you 
in a ſtill worſe condition, as it may 
Happen? | 

Burt if you cannot deſpiſe and hate 
him ; if you care not to break with him; 
you mult part with ſome punctilios, and 
if the ſodoing bring not on the ſolemni. 
ty, you muſt put yourſelf into the pro. 
tection of the ladies of his family, 

Their reſpect for you is of itſelf a 
ſecurity for his honour to you, if there 

could be any room for doubt. And at 

leaſt you ſhould remind him of his offer 
to bring one of the Miſs Montagues to 
attend you at your new lodgings in 
town, and accompany you till all is 
happily over. 

This, you'll ſay, will be as good as 
declaring yourlelt to be his And ſo it 
it. You onght not now to think of any- 
thing elſe but to be is. Does not your 
brother's project convince you more and 
more of this ? 

Give over then, my deareſt friend, 
any thoughts of this hopeleſs recon- 
ciliation, which has kept you balancing 
thus long. You own, in the letter be- 
fore me, that he made very explicit ot- 
ters, though you give me not the very 
words. And he gave his reaſons, I per- 
ceive, with his wiſhes, that vou ſhould 
accept them: which very few of. the 
ſorry fellows do; whoſe plea is gene- 
rally but a compliment to our felt- 
love—That we muſt love them, however 
preſumptuous and unworthy, becauſe the 
love us. 

Were 1 in your place, and had your 
charming delicacies, I ſhould, perhaps, 
do as you do. No doubt but I ſhonld 
expect that the man ſhould urge me with 


reipectful warmth ; that he ſhoulU ſup- 
plicate 
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plicate with conſtancy, and that all his 
words and actions ſhould tend to the one 
principal point —Nevertheleſs, if I ſu- 
ſpected art or delay, founded upon his 
doubts of my love, I would either con- 
deſcend to clear up his doubts or re- 
nounce him for ever. 

And in this laft caſe, I, your Anna 
Howe, would exert myſelt, and either 
find vou a private refuge, or reſolve to 
ſhare fortunes with you. 

What a wretch, to be 
ſwered by your reference to the arrival 
of your coulia Morden! But I am afraid 
that you was too ſcrupulous :—tor did 


he not reſent that reference ? 


Could we have „is account of the 
matter, I tancy, my dear, I thould think 
vou over-nice, over-delicate. Had you 
laid hold of his acknowledged explicitneſs, 
he would have been as much in your 
power, as now you ſeem to be in 4 
You wanted not to be told, that the per- 
{on who had been tricked into ſuch a 
ep as you had taken, mult of nece ſſiiy 
lubmit to many mortifications. 

But were it to me, girl of ſpirit as 1 
am thought to be, I do aſſure you, I 
would in a quarter of an hour (all the 
time I would allow to punctilio in ſuch 
a caſe as yours) know what he drives at: 
lince either he muſt mein wel! or i It 
ill, the ſooner you know it, the better. 
If well, whoſe modeſty is it he diſtreſſes, 
but that of his own wife? | 

And methinks you ſhould endeavour 
to avoid all exaſperating recriminations, 
as to what you have heard of his failure 
in morals; eſpecially while you are ſo 
happy, as not to have occaſion to ſpeak 
of them by experience. 

grant, that it gives a worthy mind 
ſome ſatisfaction in having borne it's 
teſtimony againſt the immoralities of a 
bad one. But that correction which is 
unſcaſonably given, is more likely either 
to harden or make an hypocrite, than to 
reclaim. | 

| am pleaſed, however, as well as you, 
with his making light of your brother's 
w/e project. - Poor creature! and muſt 
Maſter Jemmy Harlowe, with his half 
wit, pretend to plot, and contrive miſ- 


chief, yet rail at Lovelace for the ſame 


things ?—A witty villain deferves. hang- 
ing at once; (and without ceremony if 
you pleaſe) but a half-witted one de- 
ſerves broken. banes firſt, and hanging 
atterwards. I think Lovelace has given 
his character in few words. 

Be angry at me, if you pleaſe ; but as 
ſure as you are alive, now that this poor 


Freature, whom ſame call your brother, 


No. 46, 


ſo eaſily an- 


| 


faithful 


finds he has ſucceeded in making you fl) 
your father's houſe, and that he has no- 
thing ro fear but your getring into your 
own, and into an independence of him, 
he thinks himſelf equal to any-thing, and 
ſo has a mind to fight Lovelace with his 
dyn weapons. : 
Don't you remember his pragmatical ' 
triumph, as told your by your aunt, and 
prided in by that ſaucy Betty Barnes, 
from his own fooliſh mouth? 
| expect nothing from your letter to 
your aunt, I hope Lovelace will never 
now the contents of it. In evervy-one 
of yours, 1 fee that he as warmly refents 


as he dares, the little confidence yuu have 


in him. I ſhould reſent it too, were I he; 
and knew I deſerved better. 


Don't be ſcrupulous about cloaths, if 


you think of putting yourſelf into the 
rotection of the ladies of his family. 

hey know how matters ſtand between 
vou and your relations, and love you 
never the worle for the lilly peoples 
cruelty. 

I know you won't demand poſſeſſion 
of your eſtate. But give him a right to 
demand it for you; and that will be (till 
better. of | 

Adieu, my dear! May Heaven guide 
and direct you in all your ſteps, is the 
daily prayer of your ever-affettonate and 
ANNA Howe. 


LETTER XLVII. 


MR. BELFORD, ro ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ, 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 


"THOU, Lovelace, haſt been long the 

entertainer ; I the entertained. Nor 
have | been folicitous to animadvert, as 
thou wenteſt along, upon thy inventions, 
and their tendency. For I believed. that 
with all thy airs, the unequalled perfec- 
tions and fine qualities of this lady would 
always be her protection and ſecurity. 
But now, that I find, thou haſt ſo far 
ſucceeded, as to induce her to come to 
town, and to chuſe her lodgings in a 


houte, the people of which will too pro- 


bably damp and ſuppre's any honoura- 
ble motions which mayariſe in thy mind 
in her favour, I cannot help writing: 
and that 2 in her behalf. 

My inducements to this are not owing 
to virtue: but if they were, what hope 
could 1 have of affecting thee, by pleas 
ariſing from it? 

Nor would ſuch a man as thou art be 
deterred; were I to remind thee of the 
vengeance which thou mayeſt one day 

Z 2 5 expect, 
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expect, if thou inſukeſt a woman of her 
character, family, and fortune. 

Neither are gratitude and honour mo- 
tives to be mentioned in a woman's fa- 
vour, to men, ſuch as we are, who con- 
ſider all thoſe of the ſex as fair prize, 
over whom we can obtain.a power, For 
our honour. and honour in the general ac- 
ceptation of the word, are two things. 

Whatthen is my motive ?—What, but 
the true friendſhip that I bear thee, Love- 
lace; which makes me plead thy own ſake, 
and thy family's ſake, in the juſtice thou 
oweſt to this incomparable creature; 
who, however, ſo well deſerves to have 


ker ſake to be mentioned as the principal 


conſideration. 

Laſt time T was at M. Hall, thy noble 
uncle fo earneſtly preſſed me to uſe my 
intereſt to perſuade thee to enter the pale, 
and gave me ſo many family reaſons far 
it that I could not help engaging myſelf 
heartily on his fide of the queſtion; and 
the rather as 1 knew, that thy own inten- 
tions with regard to this hne woman were 
then worthy of ker. And of this I al- 
ſured his lordſhip; who was halt-afraid 
of thee, becauſe of the ill uſage thou re- 
ceived(t from her family. But now, that 
the caſe is altered, let me preſs the mat- 


ter home to thee from other contidera— 


tions, 
By what I have heard of this lady's 


per fections from every mouth, as well 


as from thine, and from every letter 
thou haſt written, where wilt thou find 
ſuch another woman? And why thouldit 
thou tempt her virtue ?— Why ſhould(t 
thou with to try where there is no reaton 
to doubt! | 

Were I in thy caſe, and deſigned to 
marry, and it I preterred a woman as 
I know tho! doit this, to all the women 
in the world, I thould dread to make 
turther trial, knowing what we know of 
the ſex, tor Aar of ſucceeding ; and efpe. 
cially it I doubted not, that it there were 
a woman inthe world virtuous at heart, 
it is ſhe. 

And let me tel] thee, Lovelace, that 
in this. lady's ſituation, the trial is not 
a fair trial. Conſidering the depths of 
thy plots and contrivances; conlidering 
the opportunities which 1 ſee thou mult 
have with her, in ſpite of her own heart; 
all her relations follies acting in concert, 
though unknown to themſelves, with. 
tity wicked ſcheming head; conſidering 
how deſtitute of protection ſhe is; con- 
ſidering the houſe ſhe is to be in, where 


| lhe will be ſurrounded with thy imple. 


ments; /pecious, wel- red, and genteel 


creatures, not eaſily to be detected when | 


they are diſpoſed to preſerve appear- 
ances, eſpecially by the young, unex- 
perienced lady wholly unacquainted with 
the town : conſidering all theſe things, I 
ſay, what glory, what cauſe of triumph, 
wilt thou have, if ſhe ſhould be over. 
come? — Thou, too, a man born for in- 
trigue, full of invention, intrepid, re- 
morſeleſs, able patiently to watch for 
thy opportunity, not hurried, as moſt 
men, by guſts of violent paſſion, which 
often nip a project in the bud, and make 
the ſnail that was juft putting out his 
horns to aneet the inviter, withdraw in- 
to it's thell-—A man who has no regard 
to his word or oath to the ſex; the lady 
{crupuleufly ſtrict ro ker word, incapable 


of art or deſign ; apt therefore to believe 


well of others—l1t would be a miracle if 
ſhe ſtood ſuch an attempter, ſuch at- 


tempts, and ſuch ſnares, as J ſee wi be 


laid for her. And after all, I ſee not 
when men are fo trail without importuni- 
ty, that ſo much ſhould be expected from 
women, daughters of the fame fathers 
and mothers, and made up of the ſame 
brittle compounds, (education all the 
difference) nor where the triumph is in 
ſubduing them. | 1 
lay there not be other Lovelaces, 
thou atkelt, © who, attracted by her beau- 
* ty, mayendeavour to prevail with her?” 

No, there cannot, I anſwer, be ſuch 
another man, perſon, mind, fortune, 
and thy character, as above given, taken 
in. If thou imagineſt there could, ſuch 
1s thy pride, that thou wouldit think the 
worte of thytelt. | . 

But let me touch upon thy predomi- 
nant paſſion, revenge; for love 15 but ſe- 
cond to that, as I have often told thee, 
though it has let thee into raving at me: 
what poor pretences tor reveiige are the 
difficulties thou hadit in getting her off; 
allowing that ſhe had run a riſque of 
being Solmes's wite, had ſhe ſtaid? It 
theſe are other than pretences, why 
thankeſt thou not thoſe who, by their 
perſecutions of \ er, anſwered thy hopes 
and threw her imo thy power ?—Belides, 
are not the pretences thou makelt tor 
further trial, moſt ungratefully as well 
as contradictoriſy, founded upon the ſup- 
poſition of error in her, occaſioned by 
her favour to thee ? . 

And let me, for the utter confuſion 
of thy poor pleas of this nature, aſk thee 
—Would fhe, in thy opinion, had ſhe 
willingly gone off with thee, have been en. 
titled to better quarter For a mftreſs 
indeed ſhe might: but wonldſt thou for 
a wife have had cauſe tc like her half fo 
well, as now ? | 
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Has ſne not demonſtrated, that even 
the higheſt provocations were not ſuffi- 
cient to warp ber from her duty to her 
parents, though a native, and, as I may 
" fav, an originally involuntary _ be- 

cauſe native ? And is not this a charm - 
ing earneſt that ſhe will ſacredly ob. 
ſerve ſtill a higher duty into which the 
propoſes to enter, when ſhe does en 
ter, by plighted vows, and entirely as a 
volunteer ? 

That ſhe loves thee, wicked as thou 
art, and cruel as a panther, there is no 
reaſon to doubt. Yet, what a com-. 
mand has the over herſelf, that ſuch a 
penetrating ſelf-flatterer as thyſelf, is 
ſometimes ready'to doubt it! Though 
perſecuted on the one hand, as ſhe was, 
by her own family, and attracted on the 
other, by the ſplendor of thine ; every 
one of whom courts her to rank her- 
{elf among them? 

Thou wilt perhaps think, that I have 
departed from my . propoſition, and 
pleaded the /ady's ſate more than thine 
in the above—But no ſuch thing. All 
that I have written, is more in thy be- 
half than in er's; ſince the may make 
thee happy; but it is next to impoſſible, 
| ſhould think, if the preſerves her de- 
licacy, that thou canit make 4er fo. 
What is the love ot a rakifh heart? 
There cannot be peculiarity in it. But 
need not give my further reaſons. 
Thou wilt have ingenuouſneſs enough, 
dare ſay, were there occaſion for it, 
to ſubſcribe to my opinion. 

| plead not for the ſtate from any 
great liking to it myſelf. Nor have I, 
at preſent, thoughts of entering into it. 
But as thon art the Jaſt of thy name ; 
a> thy family is of note and figure in thy | 
country ; and as thou thyſelf thinkett { 
that thou thalt one day marry: is it! 
poſſible, let me aſk thee, that thou canſt 
have ſuch another opportunity as thou 
now haft, if thou letteſt this flip? A wo- 
man in her family and fortune not un- 
worthy of thine own; (though thoa art 
ſozpt, from pride of anceſtry, and pride 
of zeart to ſpeak flightly of the families, 
[hou difſlikelt) fo celebrated for beauty; 
and fo noted at the ſame time for pru- 
dence, for foul, (I will fay, inſtead of 
ſenſc) and tor virtue? 

It thou art not ſo narrow- minded an 
elf, as to prefer thine own ſingle ſatis- 
faction to peſterity, thou, who ſhouldſt 
with to beget children for duration, 
wilt not poltpone till the rake's uſual 


time; that is to ſay, till diſeaſes or years» 
or perhaps both lay hold of thee; ſince 
in that caſe thou wouldſt entitle thyſelf 
to the curſes of thy legitimate progeny 
for giving them a being akogether mi- 
ſerable: a being which they will be 
ohliged to hold upon a worſe tenure 
than that tenant courteſy, which thou 
calleſt the worſt ; to wit, upon the dofor's 
courteſy ; thy deſcendants alſo propogat- 
ing a wretched race that ſhould entai 
the curſe, or the reaſon for it, upon re- 
mote generations. | 
Wicked as the ſober world accounts 


you and me, we have not yet, it is to be 


hoped, got over all compunction. Al- 
though we find religion againſt us, we 
have not yet preſumed to make a reli- 
gion to ſuit our practices. We deſpiſe 
thoſe who do. And we know better 
than to be even donbters. In ſhort, we 
believe a future ftate of rewards and 
puniſhments. But as we have ſo much 
yonth and health in hand, we hope to 
have time for repentance. That is t 
ſay, in plain Engliſh, [nor think thou 
me too grave, Lovelace : thou art grave 
ſometimes, though not often] we hope 
to live to ſenſe, as long as ſenſe can re- 
liſh, and purpoſe to reform when we 
can lin no longer. 

And ſhall this admirable woman ſuf- 
ter for her generous endeavours to ſet 
on foot thy reformation ; and for inſiſt- 
ing upon proofs of the fincerity of thy 
profeflions before ſhe will be thine ? 

Upon the whole matter, let me wiſh 
thee to conſider well what thou art about, 
before thou goelt a ſtep farther in- the 
path which thou haſt chalked out for 
thyſelt to tread, and art juſt going to 
enter upon. Hitherto all is ſo far right, 
that it the lady miſtruſts thy honour, ſhe 
has no proofs. Be honeſt to her, then, 
in her ſenſe of the word. None of thy. 
companions, thou knoweſt, will offer to 
laugh at what thou doit. And if they 


 /hould, (on entering into a ſtate which 


has been ſo much ridiculed by thee. and 
all of us) thou haſt one advantage—It is 
this ; that thou canſt not be aſhamed. 
Deferring to the poſt-day to cloſe my 
letter, I find one left at my couſin Of- 
good's, with directions to be forwarded 
to the lady. It was brought within 
theſe two hours by a particular hand, 
and has a Harlowe- ſeal upon it. As it 
may therefore be of importance, I diſ- 
patch it with my own, by my ſervant, 


poſt-haſte “. 


* This letter was from Miſs Arabella Harlowe, See Letter LI. 
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I ſuppoſe you will ſoon be in town. 
Without the lady, I hope. Farewel. 
Be honeſt and be happy. 

J. BELFORD. 

sar. APR, 22. 


LE XIV. 


MRS. MERVEY, TO Miss CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


[1N ANSWER TO LETTER XIV.] 


DEAR NIECE, 
would be hard not to write a few 
lines, ſo much preſſed to write to one 
I ever loved. Your former letter I re- 
ceived; yet was not at liberty to anſwer 
it. I break my word to anſwer you 
now. 
Strange informations are every day 
received about you. The wretch vou 


are with, we are told, is every hour 


triumphing and defying - Muſt not theſe 
informations aggravate ? You know the 
uncontroulableneſs of the man. He 
loves his own humour better than he 
loves you—though ſo fine a creature as 
you are! I warned you over and over: 
no voung lady was ever more warned 
— Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe to do ſuch a 
thing ! | | | 

You might have given vour friends 
the meeting. If you had ie your aver- 
fon, it would have been complied with. 
As ſoon as I was entruſted myſelf with 
their intention to give up the point, I 
gave vou a hint—a dark one perhaps 
But who would have thought—O Mis ! 
—Snch an artful flight !—Such cunning 
preparation |! > 

But you want to clear up things — 


What can you clear up? Are you not 


gone off?—With a Lovelace too? Maat, 


my dear, would you clear up? 


Yon did not defegn to go, you ſay. 
Why did you meet him then, chariot- 
and-ſix, horſemen, all prepared by him: 
O, my dear, how art produces art! — 
Will it be believed ?—If it wou/d, what 
power will he be thought to have had 
over you !—He—Who ?— Lovelace !— 
The vileſt of hbertines — Over whom! 
A Clariſſa - Was your love for ſuch 
a man above your reaſon? Above vour 
reſolution ?— What credit would a be- 
lief of this, / believed, bring you ?— 
How mend the matter? — 0! that you 
had ſtood the next meeting 

'n tell you all that was intended if 
you had. 


It was indeed, imagined, that vou 


. would not have been able to reſiſt your 
father's entreaties and commands. He | 


was reſolyed to be all condeſcenſion, if 


anew you had not provoked him. «| 
* love my Clary Harlowe,* ſaid he, but an 


hour before the killing tidings were 


brought him; * 1 love her as my life : | 
ill kneel to her, 1f nothing elſe will do, t 
prevail upon her to oblige me. 

Your father and mother (the reverſe 
of what ſhould have been !) would have 
humbled themſelves to you; and if you 
could have denied them, and refuſed to 
ſign the ſettlements previous to the meet. 
ing, they would have yielded, although 
with regret. | 

But it was preſumed, ſo naturally 
ſweet your temper, ſo ſelf-denying, az 
they thought you, that you could ng 
have withſtood them, notwithſtanding 
all your diſlike of the one man, without a 
greater degree of head- ſtrong paſſion for 
the other, than you had given any of us 
reaſon to expect from you. 

If you had, the meeting on Wedneſ. 
day would have heen a lighter. trial to 
yon. You would have been preſented 


to all your afſembled friends, with 2 
ſhort ſpeech only, That this was the 


young creature, till very lately faultleſs, 
condeſcending, and obliging; now hav. 
ing cauſe to glory in a triumph over 
the wills of father, mother, uncles, the 
moſt indulgent; over family-intereſts, 
family-vieus; and preferring her own 
will to every body's; and this for 2 
tranſitory preference to perſon only; 
there being no compariſon between the 
men as to their morals. 

Thus complied with, and perhaps 
bleſſed, by your father and mother, and 
the conſequences of your diſobedience 
deprecated in the folemneſt manner by 
your inimitable mother, vour generoſity 
would have been appealed to, ſince your 
duty would have been found too weak 
an inducement, and you would have 
been bid to withdraw for one half-hour's 
conſideration : then would the ſettle- 
ments have. been again tendered for 
your ſigning, by the perſon leaſt diſ- 
obliging to you; by your good Norton 
perhaps ; ſhe perhaps ſeconded by your 
father again: and if again refuſed, you 
would have again been Jed in, to de- 
clare ſuch your refuſal. Some reftric- 
tions which you yourſelf had propoſed, 
would have been inſiſted upon. You 
would have been permitted to go home 
with me, or with your uncle Antony, 
(with which of us was not agreed upon, 
becauſe they hoped you might be per- 
ſuaded) there to ſtay till the arrival of 
vour couſin Morden; or till your father 
could have borne to ſee you; or till a. 
| 1 ſured, 
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ſured, that the views of Lovelace were Never, never, both, I doubt; if either. 


at an end. 

This the intention, your father ſo fet 
upon your compliance, ſo much in hopes 
tat you would have yielded, that you 
would have been prevailed upon by me- 
thod> ſo condeſcending and ſo gentle; 
no wonder that he, in particular, was like 
a diſtracted man, when he heard of your 
fight—of your flight ſo. premedttated ;— 
with your Ivy Summer Houſe dinings, 
pour arts to blind me, and all of ns |— 
naughty, naughty. young creature! 

I, for my part, would not believe it, 
when told of it. Your uncle Hervey 
would not believe it. We rather ex- 
peed, we rather feared, a {till more 
deſperate adventure. There could be 
but one more deſperate ; and I was rea- 


dier to have the caſcade firſt reſorted to, 


than the garden back-door,—Y our-mo- 
ther fainted away, while her heart was 
torn between the two apprehenſions.— 
Your tather, poor man! your father 
was belide himſelf for near an hour— 
What imprecations !-—W hat dreadful 


imprecations !— To this day he can hardly 


bear your name: yet can think of no- 
Your merits, my dear, but 
apgravate your fauylt.—Something of 
fieſh aggravation almoſt every hour.— 
How can any favour be expected? 

am lorry for it; but am afraid no- 
thing you aſk will be complied with. 

Why mention yau, my dear, the ſav- 
ing you from mortifications, who have 
cone off with a man? What a poor 
pride is it to ſtand upon any thing elſe? 

I dare not open my lips in your fa- 
vour. Nobody dare. Your letter muſt 
ſtand by itſelf. This has cauſed me to 
ſend it to Harlowe Place. Expect there- 
May you be-en- 
abled to ſupport the lot you have drawn! 
O my dear! how unhappy have you 
made every- body! Can you expect to be 
happy? Your father withes you had 
never been born. 
There is 
now no help !—You muſt be changed in- 
deed, it you are not very unhappy your- 
ein the reflections your thoughtful 
mad muſt ſuggeſt to you. 

You muſt now make the beſt of your 
lot. Yet not married, it ſeems! 
lt is in your power you ſav, to per- 
torm whatever you ſhall undertake to 
do. You may deceive yourſelf: you 
hope that your reputation and the fa- 
vour of yuur friends may be retrieved. 


Your poor mother— 
hut way ſhould I afflict you? 


Every oftended perſon (and that is all 
who loved you, and are related to you} 
mult join io reſtore you: when can theſe 
be of one mind in a caſe ſo notoriouſly 
wrong ? 

It would be very grievons, you ſay, 
to be precipitated upon meaſures, that 
may make the deſirable reconciliation 
more difficult. Is it zow, my dear, a 


cipitated s At preſent, if ever, there can 
ve no thought of reconciliation. The 
vpſkot of your precipitation mult firſt be 
ſeen. There may be murder yet, as far 
as we know. Will the man you are 
with part willingly with you? If zoe, 
what may be the conſequence? Ifhe w:ll 
— Lord bleſs me! what ſhall we think 
of his reaſous for it?—I will fly this 
thought. I Know your purity—But, 
my gear, are you not out of all pro- 
tection Are you not unmarried ?— 
Have vou not (making vour daily payers 
uſeleſs) thrown yourſelf into temptati- 
on? And is not the man the moſt wick- 
ed of plotters ? 

You have litherto, you ſay (and T 
think, my Gear, with an air unbecoming 
your declared penitence) no fault to find 
with the behaviour of a man from whom 
every evil was apprehended: like Cæſar 
to the Roman augur, which 1 heard you 
tell of, who had bid him beware of the 
des of March + * The tides of March,“ ſaid 
Ceſar, fecing the augur among the 
crowd, as he marched in ſtate to the ſe- 
nate-houſe, from which he never was 
to return alive, the ides of March are 
come. —“ But they are not paſt,” the au- 
gur replied. Make the application, my 
dear: may you be able to make this re. 
flection upon his good behaviour to the 
laſt of your knowledge of him! May he 
behave himſelt better to you, than he 
ever did to ane body elſe over whom he 
had power! Amen! 

No anſwer, I beſeech you. I hope 
your meſſenger will not tell any-body 
that I have written to you. And I dare 
ſay you will not ſhew what I have writ- 
ten to Mr. Lovelace For I have writ. 
ten with the le's reſerve, depending 
upon your prudence. 

You have my prayers. | 

My Dolly knows not that I write. 
Nobody does *: not even Mr. Hervey, 

Dolly would have feveri! times writ- 
ten: but having cetcnded your fault 


with heat, and with a partiality that 


* Notwithſtanding what Mrs. Hervey here ſays, it will be hereafter ſeeu that this ſevere 
letter of hers was written in private goncert with the 1mplacable Arabella. 


alarmed 


time for you to be afraid of being re- 
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alarmed us, [ſuch a fall as yours, my 
dear, mult be alarming to all parents] 
the has been forbidden, on pain of lol- 
ing our favour for ever: and this at 
your family's requeſt, as well as by her 
father's commands. | 
You have the poor girl's hourly pray- 
ers, I will, however, tell you, though 
ſhe knows not what I do, as well as 
thoſe of your tru/y affectionate aunt, 
D. Hervey. 
FAIDAYs, APRIL: 21. 


LETTER XLIX 


MISS CLARESSA HARLOWE, TO 155 
HOW E. - 


WITH THE PRECEDING, 
SAT, MORN, APRIL 22. 
Have juſt now received the incloſed 
from my aunt Hervey. Be pleaſed, 
my dear, to keep her ſecret of having 
written to the unhappy wretch her niece. 

E may go to London, I fee, or where 
Iwill. No matter what becomes of me. 

I was the willinger to ſuſpend my 
journey tlather, till I heard trom Har- 
lowe Place. Ithunght, if 1 could be en- 
couraged to hope for a reconciliation, I 
would let this man fee, that he thould 
not have me in his power, but upon my 
own terms, it at all. 

But I find 1 muſt be s, whether I 
will or not; and perhaps through til] 
greater mortihcations, than thoſe great 
ones which I have already met with— 
And muſt I be ſo abſolutely thrown 
upon a man, with whom 1 am not at all 
ſatisfied ! | 

My letter is ſent, you ſee, to Har- 
lowe Place. My heart aches for the re- 
ception it may meet with there. 

One comfort only ariſes to me from 
it's being ſent; that my aunt will clear 
herſelf by the communication from the 
ſuppoſition of having correſponded with 
the poor creature whom they have all 
determined to reprobute, 
part of my misfortune that I have wea- 
ke:.et the confidence one dear friend 
has in another, and made one look cool 
upon another. My poor contin Dolly, 
you fee, has reaſon to regret on this ac- 
count, as well as my aunt. Miſs Howe, 
my dear Milfs Howe, is but too ſenſible 
of the, effects of my fault, having had 
more words with her mother on my ac- 
connt, than ever ſhe had on any other. 
Yet the man who has drawn me into all 
this evil, I muſt be thrown upon !— 
Much did I confider, much did I ap- 
prehend, re my fault, ſuppoſing I 


were to be guilty of it: but I ſaw it not 
in all it's ſhocking lights. 8 f 


It is no ſmall - 


— — 

And wow, to know that my father, 
an hour betore he received the tidings 
of my ſuppoſed flight, owned that he 
loved me as his life; that he would have 
been all condeſcenſion: that he would 
— Ohl my dear, how tender, how mor. 
tifyingly tender, now in. him! My aunt 
need not have been atraid, hat it ſhonld 
be known that ſhe has ſent me ſuch a 
letter as this! A father to KNEEL, to 
his child !—There would not indeed 
have been any bearing of that - What 
I ſhould have done in ſuch a cate, I know 
not. Death would have been much 
more welcome to me than ſuch a fight, 
on ſuch an occaſion, in behalf of a wan 
ſo very, very difguſtful to me [—hBut! 
had deſerved annihilation, had I ſuffer. 
ed my father to kneel in vin. 

Yet, had but the ſacrifice of incl. 
nation and perſonal preference been all, 
leſs than KNEELING fthould have done, 
My duty ſhould have been the con- 
queror of my incliaation. But an aver. 
hon—an averſion fo very ſincere !—Thit 
triumph of a cruel and ambitious bro. 
ther, ever ſo uncontroulable, joined with 
the inſults of an envious liſter, bringing 
wills to therrs, which otherwiſe would 
have been tavourable to me: the mar- 
riaze duties, ſo abſolutely indiſpenſable, 
ſo ſolemnly to be engaged for: the 
marriage-1ntimacies [permit me to ſay 
to you, my friend, what the pureſt, al- 
though with apprehenſion, muſt think 
of] ſo very intimate: myſelf one, who 
never looked upon any duty, much lels 
a voluntary-vowed one, with -indifter- 
ence ; could it have been honeſt in me 
to have given my hand to an odiors 
hand, and to hive conſented to a more 
than reluctant, ſuch an mmmw{cole union, 
if I may ſo call it ?—For lite tool Did 
I not think more and deeper than mot 


young creatures think; did I not wergh, 


did I not reflect; I might perhaps have 
been lefs obſtmate.— Delicacy, (may l 
preſume to call it?) thinking, wer ghmm 
reflection, are not bleſſings (1 have not 
found them ſuch) in the degree I have 
them. I with I had been able, in ſome 
very nice cales, to have known what in- 
difference was; vet not to have my 2gn0- 
runce imputable to me as a fault, Oh! 
my dear! the finer ſenſibilities, if l may 
ſuppoſe mine to be ſuch, make nut 
happy ! | 
What a method Fad my friends in- 
tended to take with me? This, I dareſay, 
was a method chalked out by my bro- 
ther. He, I ſuppoſe, was to have pre- 
ſented me to all my aſſembled friends, as 


the daughter capable of preferring het 


own will tothe wills of them all. It would 
| have 
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have been a ſore trial, no doubt. Would 
to Heaven, however, I had ſtood it— 
Let the iſſue have been what it would, 
would to Heaven I had ſtood it ! 

There may be murder, my aunt ſays. 
This looks as if ſhe knew of Singleton's 
raſh plot. Such an up hot, as he calls it, 
of this unhappy affair, Heaven avert! 

She flies a thought, that I can 4 
duell upon A cruel thought—But ſhe 
has a poor opinion of the purity ſhe com- 
pliments me with, it ſhe thinks that I 
am not, by: Gop's grace, above temp- 
tation, trom this ſex. Although I never 
ſaw a man, whoſe perſon 1 could like, 
before this man; yet his faulty charac- 
ter allowed me but little merit from the 
indifference I pretended to on his ac- 
count, But, now 1 ſee him in nearer 
Ats, I like him lels than ever. Unpo- 
le, cruel, inſolent!— Unwile! A tri- 
fer with his own happineſs ; the deſtroy- 
er of mine His laſt treatment— My fate 
too rſfibly in hes power — Maſier' of his own 
des, [ſhame to ſay it I] zf he 4ncto what 
wiſh for. Indeed 1 never liked him ſo 
little as now. Upon my word, 1 think 
| could hate him (if 1 do not already 
hate him) ſooner than any man I ever 
thought tolerably of- A good reaſon 
why : becauſe I have been more difap- 
pointed in my expectations of him; al- 
though they never were ſo high, es to 
have made im my Choice in preference to the 
þrgle life, had that been permitted me. Still, 
if the giving him up tor ever will make 
my path to reconciliation caſy, and it 
they will fignify as much to me, they 
ſhall fee that I never will be #:s: for 1 
lavethe vanity to think my ſoul his foul's 
ſuperior. 


You will ſay I rave: forbidden to 


write tomy aunt, and taught to defpair 
of reconcihation, you, my dear, mult 
be troubled with my paſlionate reſent- 
ments, What a wretch was 1 to give 
hum a meeting, ſince by that I put it out 
mp power to meet my aſſembled 
ends —All would now, if 1 had met 
them, have been over; and who can 
tell when my preſent difiteſſes will i— 
leich of both men, I had been now per; 
haps at my aunt Hervey's, or at wy un- 
de Antony's; wiſhing for my couſin 


Morden's arrival ; who might have ac- 


Commodated all. 

intended, indeed, to have ſtood it; 
and, if 1 had, how know I by whole 
name I migint now have been called? 
For how ſhould I have reſiſted a conde- 
ſcending, a kneeling father, had he been 
able to have kept his temper with me? 
Yet my aunt ſays, he would have re- 


- 


lented, if / had not. Perhaps he would 


have been moved by my humility, be- 


fore he could have ſhewn ſuch undue con- 
deſcenſion. Such temper as he would 
have received me with, might have been 
improved upon in my favour. And that. 
he had deſigned w{tzmately to relent, how 
it clears my friends, (at leaſt to the m- 
ſelves) and condemns mel. O why were 
my aunt's hints [remember them now] 
ſo very dark ?—Yet I intended to have 
returned after the interview; and then 
perhaps ſhe would have explained her- 
ſelf, —O this arttul, this defigning Love- 
lace - Vet | mult repeat, that moit ought 
I to blame mylelf for meeting him. 

But far, far, be baniſhed from me 
fruitleſs recrimination ! Far baniſhed, 
becauſe fruitleſs! Let me wrap myſelf 
about in the mantle of my own integrity, 
and take comfort in my unſaulty inten- 
tion! Since it is now too late to look 
back, let me collect all my fortitude, 
and endeavour to ſtand thoſe ſhafts of 
angry Providence, which it will not 


permit me to ſhun! That whatever the 


trials may be, which 1 am deſtined to 
undergo, I may not behave unworthily 
in them; and may come out amended 


by them. 


Join with me in this prayer, my be- 
loved friend; for vour own honour's 
fake, as well as tor love's fake, join 
with me in it: left a deviation en my 
ſide ſhould, with the cenſorious, caſt a 
ſhade upon a triendfhip, which has no 
levity in it; add the batis of which is 
improvement, as well in the greater 5 
leller duties. Cu. HARLO VW 


LESTER . 


MISS CLARISSA HAM Low, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


SATURDAY: AFTERNOON, APRIL $2. 
My belt, my on/y friend! Now in- 
deed is my heart broken! It has 
received a blow it never will recover. 
Think not of correſponding with a 
wretch who now ſeems abſolutely de- 
voted. How Can it be otherwiſe, if a 
parent's curſes have the weight ] always 
attributed to them, and have heard fo 
many inſtances in confirmation of that 
weight !—Yes, my dear Miſs Howe, ſu- 
peradded to all my afflictions, I have 
the conſequences of a ' father's curſe to 
ſtruggle with! How fhall I ſupport this 
reflection! — My paſt and my preſent 
ſituation ſo much authorizing my appre- 
henſions ! | 
I have, at laſt, a letter from my un- 
relenting ſiſter. Weuld to ä I 
ad 
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had not provoked it by my ſecond letter 
to my aunt Hervey! It lay ready tor 
me, it ſeems. The thunder fl-pt, till 1 
awakened.it. I incloſe the letter itſelf. 
Tranſcribe it 1 cannot. There is no 
bearing the thoughts of it: for {ſhock- 
ing reflection ] the curſe extends to the 
life beyond this. 

am in the depth of vapouriſh deſpon- 
dency. I can only repeat, Shun, fly, 
correſpond not with a wretch ſo de- 
voted, as Cl.. HARLOWE. 


LETTER II. 


TO MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


TO BE LEFT AT MR. O05GO00D's, NEAR 
SOHO SQUARE, 


"FRIDAY, APRIL 21. 

3 was expected you would ſend again 
to me, or to my aunt Hervev. The 
incloſed has lain ready for vou there - 
fore -by direction. You will have no 


anſwer from anv-body, write to whom 


you will, and as oftex as you will, und 
whatyou will, | 

It was deſigned to bring you back by 
proper authority, or to ſend you whi- 
ther the difg races you have brought upon 
us all, ſhould be in the likelieſt way, 
after a while, to be forgotten. But I 
believe that deſign is over: ſo vou may 


range ſecurely Nobody will think it | 


worth while to give themſelves any 
trouble about you. Yet mv mother 
has obtained leave to ſend you your 


cloaths of all forts: but your cloaths 


only. This is a favour you'll fee by the 


within letter not deſigned yuu : and now 
not granted for your ſake, but becauſe 
my poor mother cannot. bear in her 
fight any-thing you uſed to wear. Read 
the incloſed, and tremble. 

— ARABELLA HARLOWE. 


*TO THE MOST UNGRATEFUL AND 


© UNDUTIFUL OF DRAUCUrTr ERS. 
© HAR LOWE PLACE, AYR11L 15, 


*$1STER THAT Was! 

«FOR I know not what name you 
© are permitted, or chuſe to go by. You 
have filled us all with diſtraction. My 
father, in the firſt agitations of his 
mind, on diſcovering your wicked, 
your ſhameful elopement, imprecated 
© on his knees, a fearful curſe upon you. 
© Tremble at the recital of it No lefs, 
than that you may meet your puniſh- 
ment both kere and bereafter, by means 
© of the very wretch, in whom you have 
* choſen to place your wicked confidence, 


* Your cloaths will not be {cnt you. 


— — 
* You ſeem, by leaving them behind 
you, to have been ſecure of them 
whenever you demanded them ; but 
* perhaps you could think of nothing 
* but meeting your fellow : — nothin 
but how to get off your forward {elf 
© —For every-thing feems to have been 
forgotten but what was to contribute 
to your wicked flight—Yet you judy. 
*ed right, perhaps, that you would have 
© been detected, had you endeavoured 
*to get away your Cloaths.—Cunning 
* creature ! not to make one ſtep that ve 
could gueſs at you by! Cunning ty 
* effect your own ruin, and the diſgrace 


of all the family! 


But does the wretch put you upon 
* writing for your things, for fear you 
* ſheuld be too expentive to him! 
© That's it, I ſuppoſe. 

* Was there ever a giddier creature} 
Let this is the celebrated, the, blaz: 
© ing e Ade what ? Harlow, 
© no doubt ( And Harlowe it will be, to 
the difgrace of us all! 

« Your drawinys and your pieces are 
all taken down; as is alſo your own 
« whole-length picture, in the Vandyke 
* taſte, from your late parlour ; they 
fare taken down, and thrown into your 


* cloſet, which will be nailed up, as if 


© it were not a part of the houſe, there 
© to periſh together: for who can bear 
to ſee them? Yet, how did they ule to 
© be ſhewn to every-body ; the former, 
* for the magnifying of your dainty 
finger works; the latter, for the im- 
puted dignity (dignity now in the duſt!) 
* of your boaſted figure; and this by 
© thoſe fond parents from whom you 
have run away with ſo muck, yet with 
© ſo little contrivance ! 

« My brother vows revenge upon 
© your libertine — For the family's lake 
© he vows it— Not for yours For be 
© will treat you, he declares, like 3 
common creature, if ever he fees vo 
© and doubts not that this will be you! 
© tate, 85 

My uncle Harlowe renounces peu 
© for ever. 

So does my uncle Antony, 

© So does my aunt Hervey. 

So do 1, baſe unworthy creature 
« the diſgrace of a good family, and tit 
property of an infamous rake, as quel. 
« tionleſs you will ſoon find yourſelt, |! 
© yon are not already. 

© Your books, ſince they have net 
© taught you what belongs to your fam. 


ly, to your ſex, and to your education. 


will not be ſent you. Your mon? 


© neither, Nor yet the jewels ſo unde- 
6 ſexyed!y 
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« ſexyedly made yours. For it is wiſhed 
vou may be ſeen a beggar along Lon- 
gon ſtreets. 

« If all this is heavy, lay your hand 
« to your heart, and aſk yourſelf, Why 


von have deſerved it ? 


Every man whom your pride taught 
vou to reject with ſcorn, (Mr. Solmes 
eexcepted, who, however, has reaſon 
to rejoice that he miſſed you) triumphs 
in vour ſhameful elopement ; and now 

knows how to account for his being 
6 refuſed. 

«Your worthy Norton is aſhamed of 
von, and mingles her tears with your 
emother's; both reproaching themſelves 
(fox their ſhares in you, and in fo fruit- 
© leſs an education. | 1 

© Every-body, in ſhort, is aſhamed of 
vou: but none more than 

: © ARABELLA HARLOWE,* 


TETTER LIT, 


TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 25, 

E comforted ; be not dejected ; do 
not deſpond, my deareſt and beſt- 
beloved friend. God Almighty is juſt 
and gracious, and gives not his aſſent 
to raſh and inhuman curſes. , Can you 
think that Heaven will ſeal to the black 
pallions of it's depraved creatures? It 
it did, malice, envy, -aifd revenge, 
would triumph; and the beſt of the hu- 
mane race, blaſted by the malignity of 


the worſt, would be miſerable in both 


worlds. 

This outrageouſneſs ſhews only what 
manner of ſpirit they are of, and how 
mach their ſordid views exceed their 
parental love. 'Tis all owing to rage 
and diſappointment—Diſappointment in 
celigns proper to be fruſtrated, 

It you conſider this malediction as it 
onght to be conſidered, a perſon of 
your piety muſt and will rather pity and 
prav for your raſh father, than terrify 
J0%Je/f on the occaſion. None but God 
can curſe. Parents, or others, whoever 
they be, can only pray to him to cure: 
aud ſuch prayers can have no weight 
vitha juſt and all- perfect Being, the. 
notives to which are unreaſonable, and 
the end propoſed by them cruel. 

Has not God commanded us to bleſ 
ena curſe not P Pray for your father then, 
I repeat, that he incur not the maledic- 
Lon he has announced on you; ſince he 
as broken, as you ſee, a command 
truly divine; while you, by obeying 
Wat other precept which enjoins us: to 

No. 46. - 


* 


pray for them that perſecute and curſe us, 
will turn the curſe into a bleſſing. _ 

My mother blames them for this 
wicked letter of your ſiſter ; and ſhe pi- 
ties you; and, of her own accord, wiſh= 
ed me to write to comfort you, for this 
once ; for ſhe ſays, It is pity your heart, 
which was ſo noble, (and when the 
ſenſe of your fault, and the weight of a. 
parent's curſe, are ſo ſtrong upon you} 
ſhould be quite broken. 

Lord bleſs me, how your aunt writes! 
—Can there be two rights and two 
wrongs in palpable caſes!— But, my 
dear, ſhe muſt be wrong: ſo they all 
have been, juſtify themſelves now as they 
will. They can only juſtify themſelves 
to themſelves from ſelfiſh principles, re- 
ſolving to acquzt, not fairly to try them- 
ſelves. Did your unkind aunt, in all 
the tedious progreſs of your contentions 
with them, give yon the leaſt hope of 
their relenting ?—Her dark hints now 
I recollect, as well as you. But why 
was any-thing good or hopeful to be 
darkly hinted : How ealy was it for 
her, who pretended always to love you; 
for her, who can give ſuch flowing li- 
cence to her pen for your hurt ; to have 

iven you one word, one line (in con- 
dence). of their pretended change of 
meaſures ! . 

But do not mind their after-preten- 
ces, my dear All ct them ſerve but 
for tacit confeſſions. of their vile uſage of 
you. I will keep, your aunt's ſecret, 
never fear, I would nct, on any con- 
ſideration, that my mother ſhould ſee 
her letter. 

You will now ſee, that you have no- 
thing left, but to overcome all ſerupu- 
louſneſs, and marry as ſoon as you have 
an opportunity. Determine ſo to do, 
my dear. | 

1 will give you a motive for it, re- 


garding myſelf. For this I have reſolv- 


ed, and this I have yowed, [LO friend, 
the beſt beloved of my heart, be pot 
angry with me for it!] That ſo long as 
your happineſs is in ſuſpenſe, 1 will 
never think of marrying. In juſtice to 
the man I ſhall have, I nave vowed this: 
for, my dear, muſt not I be miſerable, 
if you are fo? And what an unworthy 
wife muſt I be to any man who cannot 
have intereſt enough in my heart to 
make his obligingneſs a balance for an 
affliction he has not cauſed ? 

I would ſhew Lovelace your ſiſter's 
abominable letter, were it to me. I in- 
cloſe it. It ſhall got have a place in this 
houſe. This will enter him of courſe 
into the ſubject which now you ought 
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to have moſt in view. Let him ſee what 


you ſuffer for lum. He canuot prove 
baſe to ſuch an excellence. I ſhould 
never enjoy my head or my ſenſes, 
ſhould this man prove a villain to you | 
— With a merit ſo exalted, you may 
have puniſhment more than enough tor 
your involuntary fault in that huſband. 
I would not have you be too ſure, that 
their project to ſeize you is over, The 
words intimating that it zs over, in the 
letter of that abominable Arabella, 
ſeem calculated to give you ſecurity.— 


She only ſays, ſhe believes that deſign is 


nver —And I do not yet find from Miſs 
Lloyd, that it is diſavowed. So it will 
be beſt, when you are in London, to be 

rivate, and, for fear of the worſt, to 
fe every direction be to a third place; 
for I would not, for the world, have 


you fall into the hands of ſuch flaming 


and malevolent ſpirits by ſurprize. 
I will myſelf be content to direct to 
ou at ſome third place; and I ſhall then 
be able to aver to my mother, or to any 
other, if occaſion be, that I know not 
where you are. 

Beſides, this meaſure will make you 
leſs apprehenſive of the conſequences of 
their violence, ſhould they reſolve to 
attempt to carry you off in ſpite of 
Lovelace. 

I would have you direct to Mr. Hick- 
man, even your anſwer to this. I have 
a reaſon for it. Beſides, my mother, 
notwithſtanding this particular indul— 
gence, is very poſitive. They.have pre- 


vailed upon her, I know, to oY her 


word to this purpoſe — Spiteful poor 
wretches! How I hate in particular 
your fooliſh uncle Antony. 

I wonld not have your thouzhts dwell 
on the contents of your' ſiſter's ſhockin 


letter; but purſue other ſubjects—The 


ſubjects before you. And let nie know 


8 progreſs with Lovelace, and what 


e fays to this diabolical curſe. So far 
you may enter into this hateful ſubject. 
T expect that this will aptly introduce the 
grand , topick between you, without 
needing a mediator, | 

Come, my dear, when things are at 
worſt, they- will mend. Good oficn 
comes, when evil is expected. — But if 
you deſpond, there can be no hopes of 
cure. Don't let them break your heart; 
for. that is plain to me, 1s now what 
ſome people have in view to do. 

Huw poor, to withold from you your 
books, your jewels, and your money! 
As money is all you can at preſent want, 
fince they will vouchtate to ſend your 


cloaths, I ſend fifty guines by the bearer, 


jncloſed in lingle papers in my Norris“. 


4 


Miſcellanies. I charge you, as you love 
me, return them not. 

I have more at your ſervice, So if 
you like not your lodgings or his bela. 
viour when you get to town, leave both 
them and him ont of hand. 

I would adviſe you to write to Mr, 
Morden without delay; If he intends 
for England, it may haſten him. And 
you will do very well till he can come. 
But ſurely Lovelace will be infatuated, 
it he ſecure not his happineſs by you 
conſent, before that of Mr. Morden's is 
made needful on his arrival. 

Once more, my dear, let me beg of 
you to be comforted. * Manage with 
your uſual prudence the ſtake before 
you, and all will ſtill be happy. Sup. 
poſe yourſelf to be me, and me to be 3a, 
[ You may—for your diſtreſs is mine;] 
and then you will add full day to thele 
but glimmering lights which are held 
out to you by your — aud 
faithful | ANNA Howt, 


I hurry this away by Robert. Iwillen. 
x quire into the truth of your aunt's 
pretences about the change of mes. 
ſures which the ſays they intended 

in cafe you had not gone away. 


LETTER LUI 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWF, TO Mis 
HOWE. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 66. 
OUR letter, my beloved Mis 
Howe, gives me great content. 
How ſweetly 4 ] experience the truth of 
the wiſe man's obſervation, That a fail 
ful friend is the medicine 4. life! 

Your meſſenger finds me juſt ſetting 
out for London : the chaiſe at the door. 
Already I have taken leave of the good 
widow, who has obliged me with the 
company of her eldeſt daughter, at Mr. 
Lovelace's requeſt, while he rides by 
us. The young gentlewoman is to re: 
turn in two or three days with the chaile, 
in it's way to my Lord M.'s Hertſord- 
ſhire ſeat. | 

I received my ſiſter's dreadful letter 
on Sunday, when Mr. Lovelace wi 
out. He ſaw, on his return, my a. 
rene anguiſh and dej Aion ; and he wi 
told how much worſe Thad been : for | had 
fainted away more than once. 

I think tlie contents of it have touched 
my head as well as my heart. 

He would fun have ſeen it. But! 
would not permit that, becauſe of the 
threatenings he would have found in A 
againſt himſelf. As it was, the effec! 
it had upon me, made him break out 
into execrations aud menaces. I was '0 


ill 


| 
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in, that he himſelf adviſed me. to delay 
going to town on Monday, as I propoled 
to do. 

He is extremely regardful and tender 
of me. All that you ſuppoſe would fol- 
low this violent letter, from him, Aas 
followed it. He has offered himſelf to 
my acceptance, in ſo unreſerved a man- 
ner, that Lam concerned 1 have writ- 
ten ſo freely and ſo diffidently of him. 
Pray, ry 1 friend, keep to your- 
ſelf every-thing that may appear diſre- 
table of him from me. 

[ muſt acquaint you, that his kind be- 
haviour, and my low-ſpiritedneſs, co- 
operating with your former advice, and 
my unhappy lituation, made me that 
very Sunday evening receive unreſervedly 


his declarations and now indeed I am 


more in his power than ever. 

He preſſes me every hour [indeed as 
wedleſsly, as unkindly] for freſh tokens of 
my eſteem for him, and confidence in 
him. And, as I have been brought to 
ſome verbal conceſſions, if he ſhould prove 


unworthy, I am ſure, I ſhall have great 


reaſon to bla ne this violent letter : for 
I have no reſolution at all. Abandoned 
thus of al! my natural friends, of whoſe 
returning favour I have now no hopes, 
and only you to pity me, and you re- 
trained, as I may ſay, I have been 
forced to turn my deſolate heart to ſuch 
protection as I could find, 

All my comfort 1s, that your advice 
repeatedly given to the ſame purpoſe, in 
your kind letter before me, warrants 
me. I now ſet out the more cheertully 
to London on that account: for before, 
a heavy weight hung upon my heart; 
and, although I thought it beſt and 
lateſt to go, yet my ſpirits ſunk, I knuw 
wot why, at every motion I made to- 
wards a preparation for it. | 

| hope no nuſchief will happen on the 
road, —l hope theſe violent ſpirits will 
not meet. | 

Every-one is waiting for me.—Par- 
don me, my bett, my kindeſt friend, that 
I return your Norris. In theſe more 
promiſing proſpects, I cannot have oc- 
cation tor your favour. Belides, I have 
ſome hope, that with my cloaths they 
vill ſend me the money I wrote for, 
althuugh it is denied me in the letter, 
lt they do not, and if 1 fhonld have 
"ation, T can but ſignify my wants to 


ſo ready a friend. And 1 have promiſed” 


to be obliged only to you. But I had 
rather, methinks, you ſhould have it 
full to ſav, if challenged, that nothing of 
this nature has been either requeſted or 
done. I ſay this, with a view entirely 


to my future hopes of recovering your 
mother's favour, wh ch, next to that of 
my own father and mother, I am moft 
lolicitous to recover. 

I muſt acquaint you with one ns 
more, notwithſtanding my hurry; ah 
that is, that Mr. Lovelace offered either 
to attend me to Lord M.'s, or to ſend 
for his chaplain, yeſterday. He preſſed 
me to conſent to this propoſal, moſt” 
earneſtly; and even ſeemed. denrous ra- 
ther to have the ceremony paſs here, than 
in London: for when there, I had told 
him, it was time enough to conſider of 
ſo weighty and important a matter. Now, 
upon tne receipt of your kind, your 
conſolatory letter, methinks I could al- 
moſt wiſh it had been in my power to com- 
ply with his earneſt ſolicirations. But 
this dreadful letter has unkinged my whole 

frame. Then ſome Gittle punctilio ſurely 
is neceſſary, No preparation made. 
No articles drawn. No licence ready. 
Grief ſo extreme: no pleaſure in proſ- 
pect, nor ſo much as in wiſh—O my 
dear, who could think of entering into 
ſo ſolemn an engagement? Who, % un- 
prepared, could ſeem to be ſo ready! 

If 1 could flatter myſelf, that my in- 
difterence to all the joys of this life pro- 
ceeded from preper motives, and not 
rather from the diſappointments and 
mortifications my pride has met with, 
how much rather, 1 think, ſhould 1 
chuſe to be wedded to my ſhroud, than 
to any man on earth! 

Indeed I have at preſent no pleaſure, 
but in your friendſhip. Continue that 
to me, I beſcech you. If my heart riſes 
hereafter to a capacity of more, it muſt 
be built on that toundation. 

My ſpirits fink again, en ſetting out. 


| Excuſe this depth of vapouriſh dejection, 


which forbids me even he, the cordial 
that keeps lite- from ſtagnating, and 
which never was denied mie till within 
theſe eight-and- forty hours. 
But ic is time to relieve you. | 
Adieu, my beft beloved and kindeſt 
friend! Pray for your CLARISSA. 


LETTER LIV. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 

Am ſorry you ſent back my Norris. 
But you muſt be allowed todo as you 
pleaſe. . So muſt I, in my turn. We 
mult neither of us, perhaps, expect ab- 
ſolutely of the other what is the righteſt 
to be done: and yet few folks, ſo young 
as we are, better know, what that Tight is. 
3A3 4 cannot 
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J cannot ſeparate myſelf from you; al- 
though I pive a double inſtance of my 
' Vanity in joining myſelf with you in this 
particular aſſertion, | 

I am moſt heartily rejoiced, that your 
proſpects are ſo much meuded; and that, 
as I hoped, good has been produced out 
of evil. What muſt the man have been, 


what muſt have been his views, had he | 


not taken ſuch a turn, upon a letter ſo 
vile, and upon a treatment ſo unnatural ; 
himſelf principally the occaſion of it ? 
Lou know beſt vour motives for ſulpend- 
ing: but I with you could have taken 
him at offers ſo earneſt“. Why ſhould 
2 not have permitted him to ſend for 
ord M. 's chaplain? If punctilio only 
was in the way, and want of a licence, 
and of proper preparations, and ſuch- 
like, my ſervice to you, my dear: and 
there is ceremony tantamount to your 
ceremony, | 

Do not, do not, my dear friend, again 
be ſo very melancholy a decliner, as to 
preter a ſhroud, when the matter you 
Wiſh for is 3 power; and when, as 
you have juſtly ſaid heretofore, perſons 
cannot die when they will. 

But it is a ſtrange perverſeneſs in hu- 
man nature, that we flight that when near 
us, Which ata diſtance we wiſh for. 

You have now but one point to pur- 
ſue; that is marriage: let that be ſolem- 
nized. Leave the reſt to Providence ; 
and, to uſe your own words in a former 
letter, follow as that leads. You will 
have a handſome man; a genteel man; 
he would be a wiſe man, it he were not 
vain of his endowments, and wild and 
intriguing: but while the eyes of many 
of our ſex, taken by ſo ſpecious a form 
and ſo brilliant a ſpirit, encourage that 
vanity, you muſt be contented to ſtay 
till grey hairs and prudence enter upon 
the ſtage together. You would not have 
every-thing in the ſame man. 

I believe Mr. Hickman treads no 
crooked paths; but he hobbles moſt un- 
gracetully in a ſtrait one. Yet Mr. Hick- 
man, though he plea/es not my eye, nor 
averts my ear, will not, as I believe, % 
guſt the one, nor ſhock the other. Your 
man, as I have lately ſaid, will always 
keep up 'attention ; you will always be 
alive with him, though perhaps more 
trom fears than hopes : while Mr, Hick- 
man will never ſay anv-thing to keep 
one awake; nor vet, bv thocking adven- 
tures, make one's flumbers uneaty. 


— 
I believe I now know which of the 
two men ſo prudenta perion as you wauld, 
at nrſt, have choſen; nor doubt I, that 
you can gueſs which would have made 
choice of, if I might. But proud as we 
are, the proudeſt of us all can only re. 
fuſe, and many of us accept the but half. 
worthy, for tear « ſtill worſe ſhould offer, 
If men had choſen their miſtreſſes tor 
ſpirits like their oon, although Mr, 
Lovelace, at the long run, might have 
been too many for me, 1 don't doubt but 
| ſhould have given heart-ache for heart. 
ache, for one half-year at leaſt ; while 
you, with my duli-ſwift, would have 
glided on as ſerenely, as calmly, as un- 
accountably, as the ſucceeding ſcaſons; 
and varying no otherwite than they, ta 
bring on neè beauties and conveniences 
to all about you. 


I was going on in this ſtile—But my 
mother broke in upon me, with a pro. 
hibitory aſpect. She gave me leave tor 
one letter only. She had juſt parted with 
your odious uncle; and they have been 
in cloſe conterence again. 

She has vexed me. I muſt lay this 
by till I hear from you again; not Know- 
ing Whither to ſend it. 

Direct me to a third-place, as I defired 
in my former. 

I told my mother, (on her challenging 
me) that 1 was writing indecd, and to 
you: but it was only tv amuſe myſelt; 
protelting; that I knew not where to ſend i 
JOU. : 
| hope that your next may inferm me 
of your nuptials, although the next to 
that were to acquaint me, that he ves 
the ungratefulleſt monſter on earth; © 
he mult be, it not the kindeſt huſband 
in it. | 

My mother has vexed me. But ſo, 
on reviling, I wrote before, — But ſie 
has un/inged me, as you call it: pretend. 
ed to catechize Hickman, I aſſure yo, 
for contributing to our ſuppoſed cone'- 
pondence. Catechized him ſeverely tee, 
upon my word!—l believe J have 3 
ſneaking kindneſs for the ſneaking- tel: 
low; for I cannot endure that any- bed) 
ſhould treat him like a fool but myſelt. 

I believe, between you and me, the 
good lady forgot herſelt. I heard her 
loud. She poſſibly imagined, that n. 
father was come to life again, —Yet the 
meekneſs of the man -nught have ſoot 
convinced her, I ſhould have thought; 


* Mr. Lovelace in his next letter tells his friend how extremely ill the lady was ; recovering 


from fits to fall into ſtronger fits, 


and nobody expecting her life. Sh 
guainted Miſs Howe, how wery ill ſhe was. In page 37 4 ſhe tells Maſs H 
tives for ſuſpending were not merely ceremonions ones. | 


She had not, he ſays, ** 
we, that ber wo- 


for 


— _ - . . 
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for my father, it ſeems, would talk as 
land as ſhe, I ſuppoſe, (though within 
a few yards of each other) as if both 
were out of their way, and were halloo- 
ing at half a nnle's diſtance, to get in 
again. 

I know you'll blame me for this ſau- 
cineſs—But 1 told you 1 was vexed : and 
if | had not a ſpirit, my-parentage on 
both ſides might be doubted. 

You muſt not chide me too ſeverely, 
however, becauſe I have learned of you 


not to defend myſelf in an error; and I 


own I am wrong; and that's enough: 
you won't be fo generous in this caſe, 


as you are in every other, it you don't 
think it is. 


Alicu, my;dear! I muft, I will love 


So ſub- 
ANNA Howe. 


you; and love you for ever! 


- 


ſeribes your 
LEI LER WV. 


How. INCLOSTD 1N 
THE ABOVE. 


FROM MISS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 

Have Leen making enquiry, as | told 
you I would, whether your relations 
had really (before you left them) reſol- 
ved upon that change of meafures which 
your aunt mentions in her letter; and by 
laying together {everal pieces of intelli- 
"ence, ſome drawn from my mother, 
through your uncle Antony's commu— 
nations; fome from Mils Lloyd, by 
vour ſiſter's; and ſome by. a third way, 


that I ſhall not tell vou of; I have reaſun 


to think the following a true ſtate ot the 
caſe. 

That there was no intention of a 
change of meaſures, till within two or 
three days of your going away, On the 
contrary, your brother and ſiſter, though 
they had. no hope of prevailing with you 
in Solmes's favour, were reſolved never 
to give over their perſecutions till they 
had puſhed you upon taking ſome ſtep, 
which, by help of (err good offices, ſhoutd 
he deemed inexcuſable by the half- 
Witte ſuuls they had to play upon. 

Bur that at laſt your mother (tired 
with and perhaps aſhamed of the paſ- 
ve part ſhe had acted) thought fit to 
declare to Miſs Bell, that ſhe was de- 


termined to try to put an end to the fa- 


mily-feuds; and to get your uncle Har- 
lowe to ſecond her endeavours. 

This alarmed your brother and ſiſter; 
and then a change of meaſures was re- 
ſolved upon. Solmes's offers were, 

owever, too advantageous to he given 
up; and your Father's condeſcenſion 
as now to be their ſole dependence, 


; 


_—_— 


© yielding. 
© raquetcd. the ball betwixt you, as you 


and (as they give it out) the trying of 
what that would do with you, their laſt 
effort. 85 

And, indeed, my dear, this muſt have 
ſucceeded, I verily think, wirh fuch a 
daughter asthey had to deal with, could 
thai father who never, I dare ſay, kneel- 
ed in his hfe but to his God, have ſo far 


condeſcended as vour aunt writes he 


would. 


But then, my dear, what would this 


have done ?—Perhaps you would have 
given Lovelace the meeting, in hopes to 
pacify him, and prevent miſchief; ſup- 
poſing that they had given you time, 
and not hurried you directly into the 
ſtate. But if you had not met him, you 
{ce, that he was reſolved to viſit them, 


and well attended too: and what mult. 


have been the conſequence ? 

So that, upon the whole, we know 
not but matters may be beſt as they ae, 
however diſagrecable that beft is. 

I hope your conliderate and thaughtful 
mind will make a good ule of this hint, 
Who would not with patience ſuſtain 
even a great evil, if ſhe-conld perſuade 
herfelf, that it was kindly diſpenſed, in 


order to prevent a fill greater i- EI- 


peciallv, it ſhe could fit down, as you 
can, and acquit her oH heart? 

Permit me one further obſer vation 
Do we not fee, trom the above ſtate of 
the matter, what might have been done 
before, by the worthy perſon of your fami- 
ly, had the exerted the mother, in behalf 
ot a child ſo meritorious, yet ſo much 
opprefled ? 

Adieu, my dear. I will be ever yours. 

h AN RA HOWE. 


Clarif, in her anſwer to the firſt of the two 
lajt letters, cides her friend for giving. ſo 
luttle werg hit to her advice, in relation to 
r behawiour to her mother. It may be 
proſ er tu inſert here the following extratts 
from that anſwer, though @ littie before 
the time. 


© You aſſume, my dear, ſays fre, your 
© utual, an4ever-agreeable ſtile, in what 
© you write of the two gentlemen, and 
hau unapily you think they have choten, 
© Mr. Hickman in addreſling you; Mr. 


© Lovelace me. But I am inclinable to 


© believe, that with a view to happineſs, 
© hewevertwo milti tempers might agree, 
© two high ones would make fad-work 
© of it, both at one time violent and un- 
Yor: two might indeed have 


© ſay. But Mr. Hickman, by his gen- 
tle manners, ſeems formed for you, if 


you go not too tar with him. If you. 


* do, 


r 
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* do, it would be a tameneſs in him to 
© bear it, which would make a man more 


"© contemptible than Mr. Hickman can 
ever deſerve to be made. 


« diſgrace for even a brave man, who 
© knows what a woman is to vow to him 
© afterwards, to he very obſequious 6e- 


© forchand. 


« Do you think it is to the credit of 
« Mr. Lovelacc's character, that he can 
© be offenſive and violent i—Does he not, 
© as all ſuch ſpirits muſt, ſubject himſelt 
© to the neceſlity of making ſubmiſſions 
for his exceſſes, far more mortitying 
©to a proud heart than thoſe conde- 
© ſcenſlions which the high- ſpirited are ſo 
© apt to impute as a weakneſs of mind in 
© ſuch a-man as Mr. Hickman ? | 

Let me tell you, my dear, that Mr. 


© Hickman is fuch a one, as would rather 


© bear an affront from a lady, than offer 
© one to her. He had rather, I dare ſay, 
that the ſhould have occaſion to aſk his 
pardon, than he ers. But, my dear, 
© you have outlived your firſt paſhon ; and 
© had the fecond man been an angel, he 
would not have been more than indiffe- 
© rent to you. . | 
My motives for ſuſpending,” proceeds 


ſhe, were nv! merely ceremonrous ones. | 


« was really very ill. 1 could not hold 
up my head. The contents of my ſiſter's 
© letters had pierced my heart. Indeed, 
* my dear, IWa very ill, And was l, 
© moreover, to be as rea'y to accept his 
© olt-r, as if L. uere afraid he never would 
repeat it? : 

* 1] ice with great regret, that your 
* mania 18ft; i} :mmoveably bent againſt 
* err correfhendence. What ſhall I do 
about it It goes againſt me to con- 
© tine 1t, or to vith you to favour me 
© with returns, Vet 1 have ſo managed 
© my matters, that I have no friend but 
©you to adviſe with. It is enough to 
© make one, indeed, wiſh to be married 
* to this man, though a man of errors; 
* as he has worthy relations of my own 
* tex; and I ſhould have ſome friends, I 
© hope—And having ſome, I might have 
* more.—For as money is ſaid to increaſe 
© money, ſo does the countenance of per- 


4 © ſons of character increaſe friends: 


© while the deſtitute muſt be deſtitute.— 


© It goes againſt my heart to beg of you 


to diſcontinue correſponding with me; 
and yet it is avainft my conſcience to 
carry it on againſt parental prohibition. 
But 1 dare not uſe all the arguments 
T againſt it that I could uſe—And why ? 
For fear I ſhould convince you; and 
* you ſhould reject me as the reſt of my 


friends have done. I leave, therefore, | 


Nor is it a. 


A 
© the determination of this point upon 
« you.—lI am not, I find, to be truſted 
« with it. But be mine all the fault, and 
* all the puniſhment, if it be puniſhable] 
Aud certainly it muſt, when it can 
© be the cauſe of thoſe over-lively ſen. 
© tences wherewith you conclude the 
© letter I have before me, and which 1 
© muſt no farther animadvert upon, be. 
* cauſe you forbid me to do ſo. 


To the ſecond letter, among other things, ſhe 
ſays, 

« So, my dear, you ſeem to think, that 
© there was a fate in my error. The cor. 
© dial, the conſiderate friend is ſeen inthe 
* obſervation you make on this occaſion, 
* Yet fince things have happened as 
they have, would to Heaven 1 could 
hear, that all the world acquitted my 
© father, or, at leaſt, my mother! whoſe 
© character, before theſe famnly-teuds 
broke out, was the ſubject of every 
© one's admiration. Don't let any-body 
© ſay from you, ſo that it may come to 
© ker car, that ſhe might, by a timely 
© exertion of her fine talents, have ſaved 
© ber unhappy child. You will obſerve, 
my dear, that n her own good time, when 
© ſhe ſaw that there was not likely to be 
© an end to my brother's perſecutions, 
* the reſolved to exert herſelf. But the 
© pragmatical daughter, by the fatal meet- 
ing, precipitated all, and fruſtrated her 
© indulgent deſigns. O my love, I am 
© now convinced, by dear experience, 
© that while children are ſo happy as to 
© have parents or guard'ans, whom they 
* may conſult, they ſhould not preſume 
(no, not with the beſt and pureſt in- 
« tentions) to follow their own conceits, 
© in material caſes. 

A ray of hope of future reconciliation 
* darts in upon my mind, from the inten- 
tion you tell me my mother had to ex- 
« ert herſelf in my favour, had 1 not 
© gone. away. And my hope is the 
* ſtronger, as this communication points 
© out to me, that my uncle Harlowe's in- 
; 2 is likely, * in my mother's opinion, 
© to be of weight, if it could be engaged. 
© It will behove me, perhaps, to apply 
* to that dear uncle, if a proper oc 
* ſion offer. 


LETTER vi. 
MR. LOYELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
FORD, ESQ. 
Q MONDAY, APRIL 24 
ATE is weaving a whimſical web for 
thy friend; and I ſee not but 1 


thall be inevitably manacled. 
| Here 
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Here have I been at work, dig, dig, 
dig, like a cunning miner, at one time, 
and ſpreading my ſnares, like an artful 
fowler, at another, and exulting in my 
contrivances to get this inimitable crea- 
ture abſolutely into my power. Every- 
thing made for me, Her brother and 
uncles were but my pioneers: her fa- 
ther ſtormed as I directed him to ſtorm. 
Mrs. Howe was acted by the ſprings I 
ſet at work : her daughter was movin 
for me, and yet imagined herſelf plumb 
againſt me: and the dear creature her- 
elf had already run her ſtubborn neck 
into my gin, and knew not that ſhe was 
caught, for I had not drawn my ſprindges 
cloſe about her—And juſt as all this was 
compleated, wouldit thou believe, that 
I ſhould be my own enemy, and her 
friend? That I ſhould be fo totally di- 
verted from all my favourite purpoſes, 
a3 to propoſe to marry her before I went 
to town, in order to put it out of my 
own power to reſume them ? | 

When thou knoweſt this, wilt thou 
not think that my black angel plays me 

booty, and has taken it into his head to 
urge me on to the indiſſoluble tie, that 
he might be more ſure of me (trom the 
complex tranſgreſſions to which he will 
certainly ſtimulate me, when wedded) 
thay perhaps he thought he could be 
from the ſimple ſins, in which I have fo 
long allowed myſelf, that they ſeem to 
have the plea of habit. 

Thou wilt be ſtill the more ſurprized, 
when I tell thee, that there ſeems to be 
a coalition going forward between the 
black angels and the white ones; for 
here has hers induced her in one hour, 
and by one retrograde accident, to ac- 

 hnowledge, what the charming creature 
never before acknowledged, a preferable 
tavour for me. She even avows an in- 
tention to be mine— Mine, without re- 
tyrmation-conditions.—She permits me 
to talk of love to her : of the irrevocable 


ceremony: yet, another extraordinary | | 


poſtpones that ceremony; chules to ſet 
out for London; and even to go to the 
widow's in town. 
© Well, but how comes all this about? 
methinks thou aſkeſt.— Thou, Love. 
© lace, dealeſt in wonders; ' yet aimeſt 
not at the marvellous —How did all this 
come about ?? 
Iwill teil thee—T was in danger of lo- 
Jing my charmer for ever.—She was ſoar- 
ing upwards to her native ſkies. She 
Was got above the earth, by means, too, 
of the earth-born; and ſomething extra- 
ordinary was tov, be done to keep her 
WH us ſublunaries. And what ſo ef- 


_ 


| 


fectually as the ſoothing voice of love, 
and the attracting offer of matrimony 
from a man not hated, can fix the at- 
tention of the maiden heart aching with 
uncertainty; and before impatient of 
the queſtionable queſtion ? 

This, in ſhort, was the caſ-— While 
ſhe was refuling all manner ot obliga- 


tion to me, keeping me at haaghty dif. 


tance, in hopes that her couſin Mor- 


den's arrival would ſoen fix her in a 


full and abſolute independence ot me; 
diſguſted likewiſe at her adorer, for 
holding himſelf the reins of his own 
paſſions, inſtead of giving them up to her 
controul—She writes a letter, urging 
an anſwer to a letter before ſent, for her 
apparel, her jewels, and ſome gold, 
which ſhe had left behind her; all which 
was to fave her pride from obligation, 
and to promote the independence her 
heart was {et upon. And what fotlowed 
but a ſhocking anſwer, made till more 
ſhocking by the communication of a fa- 
ther's curſe upon a daughter deſerving 
only bletlings ?—A curle upon the cur- 
ſer's heart, and a double one upon the 
tranſmitter's, the ſpiteful, the envious 
Arabella! 9 | 
Abſent when it came; on my return, 


I found her recovering from fits, again 


to fall into ſtronger fits; and nobody ex- 
pecting her life; half a dozen meſſen- 
gers diſpatched to find me out. Nor 
wonder at her being ſo affected; ſhe, 
whoſefilial piety gave her dreadful faith 
ina father's curſes; and the curle of this 
gloomy tyrant extending (to uſe her ow n 
words when ſhe could ſpeak) 70 both 
worlds. —-O that it had turned, in the 
moment of it's utterance, to a mortal 
quinſey, and ſticking in his gullet, had 
choaked the old execrator, as a warning 
to all ſuch unnatural fathers ! 

What'a miſcreant had I been, not to 
have endeavoured to bring her back, by 


all the endearments, by all the vows, by 


all the offers that I conld make her ? 
I did bring her back. More than a 


father to her; for | have given her a. 


life her, unYatural father had well- nigh 
taken away: ſhall I not cheriſh the fruits 
of my own benefaction? I was earneſt 
in my vows to marry; and my ardour 
to urge the preſent time was a real ar- 
dour. But extreme dejeCtion, with a 
mingled delicacy, that in her dying mo- 
ments I doubt not ſhe will preſerve, 
have cauſed her to refuſe me the ume, 
though not the ſolemnity; for ſhe has 
told me; that now ſhe mutt be wholly in 
my protection, [be:ng deftitite of ect 
other | Nloxe indebted itill, thy friend, 
as 
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as thou ſeeſt, to her cruel relations, | 


than to herſelf, for her favour 
She has written to Miſs Howe an ac- 


count of their barbarity ; but has not ac- 


guainted her, how very ill ſhe 2915. 

Low, very low, ſhe remains; yet, 
dreading her ſtupid brother's enterprize, 
ſhe wants to be in London; where but 
for this accident, and (wouldſt thou have 
believed it?) for my perſuaſions, ſeeing 
her ſo very ill, ſhe would have been 
this night; and we ſhall actually ſet out 


on Wedneſday morning, if ſhe be not 


worſe. 

And now for a few words with thee, 

on thy heavy preachment of Saturday 
laſt. 
Thou art apprehenſive, that the lady 
is now truly in danger; and it is a mi- 
rucle, thou telleſt me, if ſhe withſtand 
ſuch an attempter; knowing what we 
know of the ſex, thon ſayeſt, thou 
ſouldſt dread, wert thou to make far- 
ther trial, leſt thou ſhouldſt ſucceed. 
And in another place, telleſt me, that 
thou pleadeſt not for the ſtate for any 
favour thou haſt for it. 

What an advocate art thou for ma- 


OI 


L 


trimony !—Thou wert ever an unhappy 


fellow at argument. Does the trite 
ſtuff with which the reſt of thy letter 
abounds, in faveur of wedlock, ſtrike 
with the force that this which I have 
tranſcribed does agarn/t it | 

Thou takeſt great pains to convince 
me, and that from the diſtreſſes the lady 
is reduced to, (chiefly by her friends. 
perſecutions and implacableneſs, I hope 
thou wilt own, and not from me, as yet) 
that the propoſed trial will not be a 
fair trial. But let me aſk thee, Is not 
calamity the teſt of virtue? And wouldſt 
thon not have me value this charming 
creature upon proof of her merits ?—Do 
I not intend to reward her by marriage, 
if ſhe ſtand that proof ? ; 

But why repeat I what I hve ſaid be- 
fore — Turn back, thou egregious ar- 
guer, turn back to my long letter of the 
193th; [Sze letter XII.] and thou wilt 
there find every ſyllable of' what thou 
haſt written either aniwered or invali- 
dated. | 
But I am not angry with thee, Jack. 
T love oppoſition. As gold is tried by 
fire, and virtue by temptation; ſo is 
ſterling wit by oppoſition. Have I not, 
before thou ſetteſt out as an advocate for 
my fair one, often brought thee in, as 
making objections to my proceedings, 
for no other rgaſons than to exalt my- 
ſelf by proving thee a man of ſtraw? As 
Homer raiſes up many ot his champions, 

L 


warning againſt our attempts ? 


Anne 


and gives them terrible names, on 
to have them knocked on the head by 
his heroes. | 

However, take to thee this one piece 
of advice - Rvermore be ſure of being 
in the right, when thon preſtimeſt to (it 
down to correct thy maſter. 

And another, if thou wilt—Never 
offer to invalidate the foree which a vir. 
tuous education ought to have in the ſex, 
by endeavouring to find excuſes far Har 
krailty from the frailty of ours. For, 
are we not devils to each other? They 
tempt us; we tempt them. Becauſe we 
men cannot reſiſt temptation, is that a 
reaſon that women ought not, when the 
whole of their education is caution and 
Do not 
their grandmothers give them one eaſy 
rale ?— Men are to aſk - Women are to 
deny. 5 | 

Well, but to return to my principal ſub. 
ject; let me obſerve, that be my future 
reſolutions what they will as to this lady, 
the contents of rhe violent letter ſhe has 


| received, have ſet me at leaſt a month 


forward with her. I can now, as 1 
hinted, talk of love and marriage, with. 
out controul and reſtriction; her in. 
junctions no more my terror. 

In this ſweetly familiar way ſhall we 
ſet out together for London. Mrs, 
Sorlings's eldeſt daughter, at my mo- 
tion, is to attend her in the chaiſe; 
while I ride by way of eſcort : for ſhe 


is extremely apprehenſive of the Sin- 


gleton plot; and has engaged me to be 
all patience, if any thing ſhould hap- 
pen on the road; But nothing I am 
ſure a/ happen: for by a letter re- 
ceived juſt now from Joſeph, I under. 
ſtand, that James Harlowe has already 
laid afide his ſtupid project. And this 
by the earneſt deſire of all thoſe of his 
friends to whom he had communicated 
it; who were afraid of the conſequences 
that might attend it. But it is not over 
with me however; although I am not 
determined at preſent as to the uſes | 
may make of it. 

My beloved tells me, ſhe ſhall have 
her cloaths ſent her: ſhe hopes alſo her 
jewels, and ſome gold which ſhe left 
behind her. But Joſeph ſays, cloaths 
only will be ſent. I a 06 however, 
tell her that: on the contrary, I ſay, 
there is no doubt but they will fend al 
ſhe wrote for. The greater her diſap- 
pointment fromthem, the greater mult be 
her dependence on me. 

But, after all, I hope, I ſhall be ena- 
bled to be honeſt to a merit ſo tranſcen- 
dent. The devil take thee thongh L 
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thy opinion given ſo mal-a-propos, that 
(re may be overcome. 

« If thou deſigneſt to he honeſt,* me- 
thinks thou ſayeſt, © why ſhould not 
« Singleton's plot be over with wee, as it 
« is with her brother P 

Becauſe, (if I muſt anſwer thee) where 
people are ſv modeſtly doubtful of what 
they are able to do, it is good to leave 
a loop-hole. And let- me add, that 
when a man's heart is ſet upon a point, 
and any thing occurs to beat him off, he 
will find it very difficult when the ſuf. 
pending reaſon ceaſes, to forbear re- 
ſuming it. 


LETTER LVII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 25. 
LL hands at work in preparation 
for London. What makes my 
heart beat ſo ſtrong ? Why riſes it to my 
throat, in fuch half-choaked flutters, 
when I think of what this removal may 
do forme? I am hitherto reſolved to 
be honeſt : and that increaſes my won- 
der at theſe involuntary commotions. 
'Tis a plotting villain of a heart: it 
ever was; and ever will be, I doubt. 
Such a joy when any roguery 1s going 
forward !—TI ſo little it's maſter !—A 
head likewiſe ſo well turned to anſwer 
the triangular varlet's impulſes!—No 
matter, I will ſtruggle with thee, old 
friend; and if I cannot overcome thee 
now, I never will again attempt to con- 
quer thee. 

The dear creature continues extreme - 
ly low and dejected. Tender bloffom! 
How unfit to contend with the rude and 
ruffling wings of paſſion, and haughty 
and inſolent controul !—Never till now 
from under the wing (it is not enough 
to ſay of indulging, but) of admiring 
parents; the mother's boſom only fit to 
receive this charming flower! 

This was the reflection, that with 
mingled compaſſion, and augmented 
love, aroſe to my mind, when 1 beheld. 
the charmer repoſing her lovely face 
upon the boſom of the widow Sor- 
lings, from a recovered fit, as I enter- 
ed ſoon after ſhe had received her exe- 
crable ſiſter's letter. How lovely in her 
tears !—And as I entered, her kfted-up 
face ſignificantly beſpeaking my pro- 
tection, as I thought. And can I be 
a Villain to ſuch an angel I hope not 
hut why, Belford, why, once more, 
putteſt thou me in mind, that ſhe may be 
7 And why is her ewn reli- 

. 46. 


ance on my honour ſo late and ſo re 
luctantly ſhewn? | 

But after all, fo low, ſo dejected con- 
tinues ſhe to be, that I am terribly 
afraid I thall have a vapouriſh wife, if 1 
do marry. I ſhould then be doubly un- 
done. Not that I ſhall be nucſ at home 
with her, perhaps, after the firſt- fortnight 
| or ſo. But when a mad has been rang- 
ing, like the painful bee, from flower 
to flower, perhaps for a month toge- 
ther, and the thoughts of home and a 
wife begin to have their charms with 
hum, to be received by a Niobe, who, like 
a wounded vine, weeps her vitals away, 
while ſhe but involuntarily curls about 
him; how ſhall I be able to bear that? 

May heaven reſtore my charmer to 
health and ſpirits, I hourly pray—that 
a man may ſee whether ſhe can love any- 
body but her father and mother! In 
their power, I am confident, it will be, 
at any time to make her huſband joy leſs; 
and that, as I hate them ſo heartily, is 
a ſhocking thing to reflect upon, — 
Something more than woman, an angel, 
in ſome things; but a baby in others: 
ſo father-ſick! ſo ſamily-fond! what a 
poor chance ſtands a huſband with 
ſuch a wife, unleſs, forſooth, they vouch- 
ſafe to be reconciled to her, and conti- 
nue reconciled ? 

It is infinitely better for her and for 
me, that ſhe ſhould not marry. What a 
delighttul manner of life [O that I could 
n her to it!] would the life of 
honour be with ſuch a woman? The 
fears, the inquietudes, the uneaſy days, 
the reſtleſs nights; ail ariſing from 
doubts of having diſobliged me! Every 
abſence dreaded to be an abſence for 
ever! And then how amply rewarded, 
and rewarding, by the, rapture-cauſing 
return! Such a paſſion as this keeps 
love in a continual fervour; makes it 
all alive. The happy pair, inſtead of 
ſitting dozing and nodding at each other 
in oppoſite chimney-corners in a winter- 
evening, and over a wintrv love, always 
new ty each other, and having always 
ſomething to fay. | 

Thou knoweſt, in my verſes to my 
Stella, my mind on this occaſion. I will 
lay thoſe verſes in her way, as if unde- 
ſignedly, when we are together at the 
widow's ; that is to ſay, if we do not 
ſoon go to church by conſent, She will 
thence ſce what my fictions are of wed- 
lock. 1f ſhe receives them with any 
ſort of temper, that will-be a foundati- 
on; and let ne alone to build upon it. 

Many a girl has been carried, w 
| never would have been attempted, had 
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ſhe ſhewed a proper reſentment, when 
her ears or her eyes were firſt inyaded. 
T have tried a young creature by a bad 
book, a light quotation, or an indecent 
picture; and if ſhe has borne that, or 
only bluſhed, and not been angry; and 
more eſpecially if ſhe has leered and 
ſmiled; that girl have 1, and old Satan, 
put down for our own. O how I could 
warn theſe little rogues if I would! 
Perhaps envy, more than virtue, will 
put me upon ſetting up beacons for them, 
when I grow old and joyleſs. 7; 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 

Ir you are in London when I get 
thither, you will ſee me ſoon. My 
charmer is a little better than ſhe was. 
Her eyes ſhew it; and. her haymonious 


voice, hardly audible laſt time 1 ſaw her, 


now begins to cheer my heart ence 
more. But yet ſhe has no love, no ſenſi- 
bility !—There is no addreſſing her with 
thoſe m:aning yet innccent freedoms, (in— 
nocent at firſt ſetting out, they may be 
called) which ſoften others of her ſex. 
The more ſtrange this as the now ac— 
knowledges preferable favour fur me; 
and is highly ſuſceptible of grief. Griet 
mollifies and enervates. 'The grieved 
mind looks round it, filently implores 
loves the ſoother. 
Grief is ever an inmate with joy. 
Though they won't ſhewethemſelves at 
the ſame window at ene time; yet they 
have the whole houfe in common be— 
tween them. 


LEPTER LVIII. 
MR. LOVELACE, vo JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. | 
WEDN, APRIL 26. 
T laſt my tucky ſtar has direct-d us 
into the defired port, and we are 
ſafely landed, Well ſays Rowe— 


* The wiſe and active conquer difficultees, 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and tolly 
» Shiver and ſhrink at fight of toil and hazard, 
And make th* impoſubility they fear.” 


But in the midſt of my exultation, 
ſomnething, I know net what to call it, 
checks my joys, and glooms over my 
brighter proſpects. It it be not con- 
ſcience, it is wondertully like what 1 
thought o, many, many years ago. 

« Surely, Lovelace,” nieihinks thou 
ſaveſt, * thy good motions are not gone 
« oft already | Surely thou wilt not now 
at laſt be a villain to this lady!“ 

1 can't tell what to ſay to it. Why 
would not the dear creature accept of 
we, when I to fincerely offered mylelf 


to her acceptance? Things already ap. 
pear with a very different face now I hare 
got her here, Already have our mother 
and her daughters been about me 
Charming lady! What a complexion! 
What eyes! What majeſty in her per. 
© ſon O Mr. Lovelace, you are a happy 
man! Tou owe us ſuch a lady!” Then 
they remind me of my revenge, and of 
my hatred to her whole family. 

Sally was fo ſtruck with her, at firſ 
ſight, that ſhe broke out to me in theſe 
lines of Dryden— 


6 Fairer to be ſeen I 
Than the fair lily on the flewery green 


More freſh than May herſelf in bloſſona 


new!“ , 

I ſent to thy lodgings within half an 
hour after our arrival, to receive thy 
congratulation upon it: but thou wen 
at Edgware, it ſeems. 

My beloved, who is charmingly a. 
mended, is retired to her conſtant em. 
ployment, writing.. I muſt content my. 
ſelf with the ſame amuſement, till ſhe 
ſhall be pleaſed to admit me to her pre. 
ſence; for already have I given toevery. 
one her cue. 

And, among the reſt, who doſt thou 
think is to be her maid-fervant - Deb. 
Butler. 

Ah, Lovelace!“ 

And ah, Belford ! It can't be other. 
wiſe. But what doſt think Deb. 's name 
is to be Why, Dorcas, Dorcas Wykes. 
And won't it be admirable, if either 
through fear, fright, or good-liking, we 
can get my beloved to accept of Dorcas 
Wykes tor a bed-fellow ? | 

In (> many ways will it be now in ny 
power to have the dear creature, that! 
ſhall not know which of them to chuſe! 

But h-re comes the widow, with Dor- 
cas Wykes in her hand; and I am to 
introduce them both to my fair- one. 


So! The honeſt girl is accepted- 
Of good parentage: but, through a neg- 


- lected education, plaguy illitefate—She 


can neither write, nor read writing. 
A binſwoman of Mrs. Sinclair—Coud 
not therefore well be refuſed, the wi. 
dow in perſon recommending her; and 
the wench only taken till her Hanna 
can come. What an advantage has a0 
impoſing or forward nature over A cout. 
teous one! St here may ſomethingari 
to lead info correſpondences, and fo- 
torth. To be ſure, a perſon need not 
be /o wary, ſo cautious of what ſhe write 
or what fhs leaves upon her table or toiett! 
when her attendant cannot read. 


Ii would. be a miracle, as thou 170 
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*\this lady can ſave herſelf—And hav- 
ing gone ſo far, how can I recede ?— 
Then my revenge upon the Harlowes ! 
—To have run away with a daughter 
of theirs, to make her a Lovelace 10 
make her one of a family fo ſuperior to 
her own, what a triumph, as I have 
| leretofore obſerved, to them !—But to 
run away with her, and to bring her to 
my lure in the other light, what a mort - 
kcation of their pride! What a gratifi- 
cation of my own! | 

Then theſe women are continually at 
me, Theſe women, who, before my 
whole ſoul and faculties were abſorbed 
in the love of this ſingle charmer, uſed 
always to oblige me with the flower and 
firſl-fruits of their garden! Indeed, in- 
deed my goddeſs ſhould not have choſen 
this London widow's—But I dare ſay, 
ifl had, ſhe would not. People who will 
be dealing in contradiction, ought to 
pay for it. And to be puniſhed by the 
conſequences of oux own choice, what 
2 moral lies there !—What a deal of 
good may I not be the occaſion of from 
a little evil! | 

Dorcas is a neat creature, both in per- 
{on and dreſs ; her countenance not vul- 
gar. And I am in hopes, as I hinted 
above, that her lady will accept of her 
for her bed-fellow, in a ſtrange houſe, 
for a week or fo. But 1 ſaw ſhe had a 
diſlike to her at her very firſt appearance: 
yet I thought the girl behaved very mo- 
deltly—Over-did it a little, perhaps— 
Her lady thrunk back, and looked ſhy 
upon her. The doctrine of ſympathies 
and antipathies 15 a ſurprizing doctrine 
gut Dorcas will be exceſſively oblig- 
Ing, and win her lady's favour ſoon, 
Tdoubt not. I am ſecure in one of the 
wench's qualities however—She is not 
to be corrupred. A great point that— 
Since a lady and her maid, when hear- 
tily of one party, will be too hard for 
half a ſcore devils. 

The dear creature was no leſs ſhy 
when the widow firſt accoſted her at her 
alighting. Yet I thought, that honeſt 
Doleman's letter had prepared her for 
her maſculine appearance. 

And now I mention that letter, why 
doſt thou not wiſh me joy, Jack ? 

Joy of what?? 

Why, joy of my nuptials.— Know 
then, that faid is done with me, when 


are actually man and wife: only that 
conſummation has not paſſed- Bound 
down to the contrary of that, by a ſo- 
*mn vow, till a reconciliation with her 
family take place. The women here 
ue told fo, They know it, before my 


have a mind to have it ſo; and that we 


— 


fore me. 


beloved knows it; and that, thou wilt 
ſay, is odd. 

But how ſhall I do to make my fair- 
one keep her temper on the intimation ? 
Wiy, ts fhe net here At Mrs. Sinclair's? 
But it ſhe will hear reaſon, 1 doubt not to 
convince her, that ſhe ought toacquieſce. 

She will inſiſt, I ſuppoſe, upon my 
leaving her, and that I ſhall not take 
up my lodgings under the ſame root.“ 
But circumſtances are changed ſince I 
firſt made her that promiſe. I have taken 
all the vacant apertmenis; and muſt 
carry this point alſo. 

I hope in a while to get her with me 
tothe public entertainments. She knows 
nothing of the town, and has ſeen leſs 
ot it's diverſions than ever woman of 
her taſte, her fortune, her endowments, 
did ſee, She has indeed a natural po- 
liteneſs, which tranſcends all acquire- 
ment. The moſt capable of any one I 
ever knew, of judging what an hundred 
things are, by ſeeing one of a like na- 
ture. Indeed ſhe took ſo much pleaſure 
in her own choſen amuſements till per- 
ſecuted out of them, that ſhe had nei- 
ther leiſure nor inclination for the town« 
diverſions. 

Theſe diverſions will amuſe. And 
the dence is in it, if a little ſuſceptibility 


will not put forth, now ſhe receives my 


addreſs ; eſpecially if I can manage & 
{o, as to be allowed to live under one 
roof with her. What though the ſen- 
ibility be at firſt faint and reluctant, 
like the appearance of an early ſpring- 
flower in froſty weather, which ſeems 
afraid of being nipt by an eaſterly blaſt ? 
Ihat will be enough tor me. 

I hinted to thee in a former, that I 
had provided books for the lady's in- 
door amuſement. Sally and Polly are 
readers. My beloved's light cloſet was 
their library. And ſeveral pieces of 
devotion have been put in, bought on 
purpoſe, at /-cond-hand. | 

I was always for forming a judgment 
of the reading part of the ſex by their 
books. The obſervations I have made 
on this occaſion have been of great uſe 
to me, as well in England as out of it. 
The ſagacious lady may poſſibly be as 
curious in this point as her Lovelace. 

So much for the preſent. Thou ſeeſt, 
that I have a great deal of buſineſs be- 
Yet I will write again ſoon, 


Mr. Lovelace ſends anot4er - letter with 
this; in whach he takes notice of young 
Mrs. Sorlings's ſetting out with them, 
and leaving them at Barnet: but as 
it's contents are nearly the ſame with 
thoſe. in the lady's next letter, it is o- 
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LETTER IIX. 


M13S CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


| WEDN. AFTERNOON, APRIL. 26, 
= length, my deareſt Miis Howe, 
Jam in London, and in my new 
lodgings. They are neatly furniſhed, 
and the ſituation, for the town, is plea- 
ſant. | | 
But, I think, you muſt not aſk me, 
ho» like the old gentlewoman. Yet 


ſhe ſeems courteous and obliging. Her 


kinſwomen juſt appeared to welcome me 
at wy alighting. I hey ſeem to be gen- 
teel y ung wotnen. But more of their 
aunt and of them, as I ſhall ſee more. 
Miſs Sorlings has an uncle at Barnet, 
whom ſne found ſo very ill, that her un- 
eaſineſs on that account (having large 
expectations from him) made me com- 
ly with her deſire to ſtay with him. 
et I wiſhed, as her uncle did not expect 
her, that ſhe would ſee me ſertled in 
Lendon; and Mr. Lovelace was ſtill more 
earneſt that the wou'd, offering to fend 
her back again in a day or two, and urg- 
ing, that her uncle's malady threatened 
Bur leaving the 
matter to her chorce, after ſhe knew what 
would have been mine, ſhe made me not 
the expected compliment, Mr. Love- 
lace, however, made her a handſome 


_ preſent at parting. 


* 


His genteel ſpirit on all occaſions 
makes me often wiſh him more conſil- 
tent. 

As ſoon as 1 arrived I took poſſeſſion 
of my apartment. 
uſe of the light cloſet in it, if I ſtay here 
any time. 

One of his attendants returns in the 
morning to The Lawn; and 1 made 
writing to you by him, an excuſe for my 
retiring. 

And now give me leave to chide you, 
my deareſt friend, for your raſh, and I 
hope revocable reſolution, not to make 
Mr. Hickman the happieſt man in the 
world, while my happineſs is in ſuſpence. 
Suppoſe I were to be unhappy, what, 
my dear, would this reſolution of yours 
avail me? Marriage is the higheſt ſtate 
of triead{hip : if happy, it leſſens our 


cares by dividing them, at the ſame time 


thac it doubles our pleaſures by a mu- 
tual participation. Why, my dear, if 
you love me, will you not rather give 
another friend to one who has net two that 
ſhe is ſure of?—ltad you married on 
vour mother's laſt birth-day, as ſhe 
would have had you, 1 ſhould not, I 
dare ſay, have wanted a refuge, that 


I thall make good- 


CLARISSA HARLOWE: 


would have ſaved many mortification, 


and much diſgrace. 


HERE I was broke in upon by Mr, 
Lovelace ; introducing the widow lead. 
ing in a kinſwoman of hers to attend me, 
if | approved of her, till my Hannah 
ſhould come, or till I had provided my. 
ſelf with ſome other ſervant. The widow 
gave her many good qualities ; but faid, 
that ſhe had one great defect ; which 
was, that ſhe could not write, nor read 
writing ; that part of her education hay. 
ing been neglected when ſhe was young: 
but for diſcretion, fidelity, obligingneſz, 
ſhe was not to be out-done by any-bady, 
She commended her likewiſe for her {kill 
at the needle. F | 

As tor her defect, | can eaſily forgive 
that. She is very likely and Fenteel; 
too genteel indeed, I think, for a fer. 
vant. But, what I like leaſt of all in her, 
ſhe has a ſtrange fly eye. I never fav 
ſuch an eye—Half-confident, I think, 
But indeed Mrs. Sinclair herſelf (for 
that is the widow's name) has an odd 


winking eye; and her reſpectfulneſs 


ſeems too much ſtadied, methinks, for 
the London eaſe and freedom. But peo. 
ple can't help their looks, you know ; and 
after all, ſhe is extremely civil and oblig- 
ing. And as for the young woman, 
(Dorcas is her name) ſhe will not be 
long with me. 

L accepted her: how could I do other. 
wiſe, (it 1 had had a mind to make ob. 
jections, which in my preſent ſituation | 
had not) her aunt preſent, and the young 
woman alſo preſent; and Mr. Lovelace 
officious in his introducing them, to 
oblige me? But, upon their leaving me, 


I told him, (who ſeemed inclinable to be. 


gin a converſation with me) that 1 de- 
fired that this apartment might be con. 
ſidered as my retirement: that when | 
ſaw him, it might be in the dining- 
room; (which is up a few ſtairs; for 
this back-houſe being once two, the 
rooms do not all of them very con- 
veniently communicate with each other) 
and that I might be as little broken in 
upon as poſſible, when I am here. he 
withdrew very reſpectfully to the door; 
but there ſtopt ; and aſked for my com- 
pany then in the dining- room. If he were 
about ſetting out for other lodging), | 
would go with him now, I told him: bil 
if he did not juſt then go, I would fir 
finiſh my letter to Miſs Howe. : 

I ſee he has no mind to leave me, 
he can help it. My brother's ſcheme 
may give him a pretence to try to en- 


gage me to diſpenſe with his prom” 
2 a , 


IS =» * &S 


OR, 


But if I now do, I muſt acquit him of it 

rely. | | 
2 approbation of his tender beha- 
viour in the midſt of my grief has given 
him a right, as he ſeems to think, of 
addreſſing me with all the freedom of an 
approved lover. I ſee by this man, that 
when once a woman embarks with this 
ſex, there is no receding. One concel- 
fon is but the 2 to another with 
them. He has been ever ſince Sunday 
laſt continually complaining of the diſ- 
tance I keep him at ; and thinks himſelf 
entitled now, to call in queſtion my value 
for him; ſtrengthening his doubts by my 
former declared readineſs to give him up 
to a reconciliation with my friends—And 
yet has himſelf fallen off from that ob/e- 
quious tenderneſs, if I may couple the 
words, which drew from me the conceſ- 
ſions he builds upon. h 

While we were talking at the door, 
my new ſervant came up, with an invi- 
tation to us both to tea. I ſaid, ke might 


accept of it, if he pleaſed; but I muſty 
, purſue my writing: and not chuſing ei- 


ther tea or ſupper, I defired him to make 
my excuſes below, as to both; and in- 
form them of my choice to be retired as 
much as poſſible. Yet to promiſe for me 
my attendance on the widow and her 
nieces at breakfaſt in the morning. 

He objected particularity in the eye of 
ſtrangers, as to avoiding ſupper. 

Vou know, ſaid I, and you can 
©tell them, that I ſeldom eat ſuppers. 
«My ſpirits are low. You muſt never 
urge me againſt a declared choice. 
© Pray, Mr. Lovelace, inform them of 
fall my particularities. If they are 
bobliging, they will allow for them. 
come not. hither to make new aC- 
Cquaintance.? | 

have turned over the books I found 
in my cloſet; and am not a little pleaſed 
with them; and think the better of the 
people of the houſe for their ſakes. 

Stanhope's Goſpels ; Sharp's, Tillot- 
ſon's, and South's Sermons ; Nelſon's 
Feaſts and Faſts; a Sacramental piece. 
of the Biſhop of Man, and another of 


Dr. Gauden, Biſhop of Exeter; and 


Inett's Devotions; are among the de- 
vout books: and among thole of a lighter 
turn, -the following not ill choſen ones. 
A Telemachus in French, another in 
Englith ; Steele's, Rowe's, and Shake- 
ſpeare's plays; that genteel comedy of 
Mr. Cibber, The Careleſs Huſband, and 
others of the ſame author; Dryden's 
Miſcellanies z the Tatlers, Spectators, 
and Guardians; Pope's and Switt's, and 
Addiſon's works. | 
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In the blank leaves of the Nelſon and 
Biſhop Gauden, is Mrs. Sinclair's name; 
and in thoſe of moſt of the others, either 
Sarah Martin, or Mary Horton, the 
names of the two nieces. 


I am exceedingly out of humour with 
Mr. Lovelace : and have great reaſon 
to be fo. As you will allow, when you 
have read the converſation I am going 
to give you an account of; for he would 
not let me reſt till I gave him my com- 
pany in the dining-room. 

He began with letting me know, 
that he had been out to enquire-after 
the character of the widow, which was 
the more neceſſary, he ſaid, as he ſup- 
poſed that I would expect has frequent ab- 


ſence. 


I did, I ſaid; and that he would not 
think of taking up his lodging in the 
ſame houſe with me. But what,“ ſaid 
I, is the refult of your enquiry ? ? 

Why, indeed, the widow's character 
was, in the main, what he liked well 
enough, But as it was Miſs Howe's 
opinion, as I had told him, that my bro- 
ther had not given over his ſcheme; as 
the widow lived by letting lodgings; and 
had others to lett in the ſame part of the 
houſe, which might be taken by an ene- 
my; he knew no better way, than for 
him to take them all, as it could not be 
for a long time — une I would think of 
removing to others. 

So far was well enough : but as it 
was eaſy for me to ſee, that he ſpoke 
the flighter of the widow, in order to 
have a pretence to lodge here himſelf, 
Ll aſked him his intention in that reſpect. 
And he frankly owned, that if I choſe 
to ſtay here, he could not, as matters 
ſtood, think of leaving me for ſix hours 
together ; and he had prepared the wi- 
dow to expect, that we ſhould be here 
but for a tew days—only till we could 
fix ourſelves in a houſe ſuitable to our 
condition; and this, that I might be 
under the leſs embarraſs, if I pleaſed to 
remove. | 

Fix our-ſelves in a houſe, and we 
© and our, Mr. Lovelace—Pray, in what 
© hght— 

He interrupted me—* Why, my dear. 
© eſt life, if you will hear me with pa- 
© tience—Yet I am half-afraid, that I 
© have been too forward, as I have not 
* conſulted you upon it—But as my 
friends in town, according to what 
Mr. Doleman has written, in the let- 
© ter you have ſeen, conclude us to be 
© married—? ; 

© Surely, Sir, you havenet preſumed— 1 4 
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Hear me out, deareſt creature - Vou 
have received with favour my addreſſes 
Mou have made me hope for the ho- 


- -« nour of your conſenting hand: yet, by 


« declining my moſt fervent tender. of 
© myſelf to you at Mrs. Sorlings's, have 
given me apprehenſions of delay: I 
would not for the world be thought fo 
* ungenerous a wretch, now you have 
© honoured me with your confidence, as 
© to wiſh to precipitate you 7 yet your bro- 
« ther's ſchemes are not given up. Sin- 
« oleton, I am atraid, is actually in town; 
* his veſſel] lies at Rotherhith — Your 


brother is abſent from Harlowe Place; 


indeed not with- Singleton yet, as 1 
© can hear, If you are known to be mine, 
* ar if you are but thought to be ſo, there 
« will probably be an end of your bro- 
© ther's contrivances. The widow's cha- 
© ratter may be as worthy as zt 7s ſard to 
* be, But the worthier ſhe ie, the more 
* danger, it your brother's agent ſhould 
© find us out; fince ſhe may be preſuad- 
« ed, that ſhe ought in conſcience. to take 
© a parent's part, againſt a child who 
© ſtands in oppolition to them. But if 
© the believes us married, her good cha- 
© ratter will ſtand us in ſtead, and ſhe 
* will be of our party.— Then I have 
taken care to give her areaſon why tws 
© apartments are requiſite for us, at the 
hour of retirement.” 

I perfectly raved at him. I would 
have flung from him in reſentment ; 
but he would not Jet me: and what 
could I do? Whither go, the evening 
advanced ? x 

J am aſtowſhed at vou?“ ſaid 1.— 
If you are a man ot honour, what 
* need of all this ſtrange obliquity ? 
© You delight in cruoked ways — Let 
* me know, fince I muſt ſtay in your 
company, (for he held my hand) let 
* me know all you have ſaid to the 
4 my below. - Indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Lovelace, you are a very unaccounta- 
* ble man.“ 

« My deareſt creature, need I to have 
* mentioned any-thing of this ? 
could I not have taken up my lodg- 
*1ngs in this houſe unknown to you, if 
J had not integded to make you the 
judge of all my proceedings? .But, this 
is what 1 have told the widow before 
her kin{women, and betore your new 
ſervant That indeed we were private- 
ly married at Hertford ; but that you 
© had preliminarily bound me under a 
* ſolemn vow, which 1 am moſt reli- 
«© giouſly reſolved to keep, to be con- 
«* tented with ſeparate apartments, and 
even not to lodge under the ſame roof, 


'CLARISSA HARLOWE; ; 


And | 


| 


* 
* — 


* till a certain reconciliation ſhall tu 

place, which is of high conſequence 
© to both. And further, that 1 might 
* convince you of the purity of my in. 
* tentions, and that my whole view in 
© this was to prevent miſchief, I have 
* acquainted them, that I have ſolemnly 


.* promiſed to behave to you before every. 


body, as if we were only betrotheg, 
© and not married; not even offering to 
© take any of thoſe innocent freedoms 
* which are not refuſed in the moſt punc. 
© tilious loves.“ | . 

And then he ſolemnly vowed to me 
the ſtricteſt obſervance. of the ſame re. 
ſpectful behaviour to me. | 

+ I faid, that 1 was not by any means 
ſatisfied with the tale he had told, nor 
with the neceſſity he wanted to lay me 
under, of appearing what I was not : that 
every ſtep he took was a wry one, a need. 


leſs wry one: and ſince he thought it 


neceſſary to tell the people below any. 
thing about me, I inſiſted, that he ſhould 
unſay all he had ſaid, and tell them the 
truth. | ; | 

What he had told them, he ſaid, was 
with ſo many circumſtances, that he 
could ſooner die than contradict it. And 
ſtill he inſiſted upon the propriety of ap- 
pearing to be married, for the reaſons 
he had given before“ And deareſt crea- 
© ture,” faid he, why this high difplea- 
© ſure with me upon 10 well-intended an 
©expecient? You know, that I cannot 
© with to ſhun-your brother, or his Sin- 
« gletun, but upon your account. The 
© firit ſtep I would take, if left to my ſelf, 
© would be to find them out. I have al- 
© ways attrd in this manner, when any-body 
* has preſumed to give out threatenings a- 
© gainſt me. | 

is true, I would have conſulted 
© you firſt, and had your leave. But 
fſince you Gdiflike what I have faid, let 
* me implore you, deareſt Madam, to 
give the only proper ſauction to it, by 
© naming an early dey. Would to Hea- 
© ven that were to be-to-morrow !—For 
God's ſake, let it be to-morraw! But 
© if not,“ | Was it his butineſs, my dear, 
before I ſpoke,. (yet he ſeemed to be 
afraid of me) to ſay, z/ not ?] let me 
© beſeech you, Madam, if my behaviour 
* ſhall not be to your diſlike, that you 
© will not to-morrow, at breakfaſt-time, 
© diſcredit what I have told them. The 
© moment I give you cauſe to think, that 
take any advantage of your conceſ- 
© fjon, that moment revoke it, and ex- 
© poſe me, as I ſhall deſerve, And once 
© more, let me remind you, that I have 
© no view either to ſerve or ſave myſt 
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« by this expedient. It is only to pre- 
vent a probable miſchief, for your own 
« mind's fake, and for the ſake of thoſe 
« who deſerve not the leaft conſideration 
from me. . 

What could I ſay? What could I do? 
—] verily think, that had he urged me 
again, in a proper manner, I ſhould have 
conſented (little ſatisfied as I am with 
him) to give him a meeting to-morrow 
morning at a more ſolemn place than in 
the parlour below. | 

But this I reſolve, that he ſhall not 
have my conſent to ſtay a night under 
this roof, He has now given me a ſtron- 
ger reaſon for this determination than 1 
had betore, 


AlAs!] my dear, how vain a thing to 
lay, what we will or what we will not 
do, when we have put ourſelves into the 


the people below, on my deſiring to be 
left to myſelf; and ſtaid till their ſupper 
was juſt ready; and then, deſiring a mo- 
ment's audience, as he called it, he be- 
ſuught my leave to ſtay that one night, 
promiſing to ſet out either for Lord M.'s 
vr for Edgware to his friend Belford's, 
in the morning, after breakfaſt. But if 
| were againſt it, he ſaid, he would not 
ſtay ſupper ; and would attend me about 
eight next day Vet he added, that my 
denial would have a very particular ap- 
pmarance to the people below, from what 
de had told them; and the more, as he 
had attually agreed for all the vacant 
apartments (indeed only for a month) 
tor the reaſon he had before hinted at: 
but I need not (tay here two days, if, 
upon converting with the widow and her 
nieces inthe morning, I thould have any 
villike to them. 

thought, nowithſtanding my reſolu- 
tion. above-mentioned, that .it would 
ſeem too punCtilious to deny him, under 
the circumſtances he had mentioned :— 
having, belide, no reaſon to think he 
would obey me; for he looked, as if he 
vere determined to debate the matter 
with me. And now as I fee no likeli- 
hood of a reconciliation with my friends, 
and as 1 have actually received his ad- 
dreſſes; I thought 1 would not quarrel 
»:th him, if I could help it, eſpecially 
as he aſked to ſtay but Sr one night, 
and could have done ſo without my 
knowing it; and you being of opinion, 
that the proud wretch, diſtruſting his 
own merits with me, or at leaſt my re- 
gard for him, will probably bring me 
to lome conceſſions in his favour For 


Al theſe reaſons, I thought proper to | 


yield is point: yet I was ſo vexed with 
him on the other, that it was impoſſible 
for me to comply with that grace which 
a conceſſion ſhould be made with, or not 
made at all. <->. 

This was what I faid—* What you 
* will do, you muſt do, I think. You 


are very ready to promiſe ; very ready 


© to depart form your promiſe. You 
© ſay, however, that you will ſet out 
* to-morrow for the country. You know 


© how ill 1 have been. 1 am not well 


© enough now to debate with you upon 
« your encroaching ways. I am utterly 
* diſſatisfied with the tale you have told 
© below. Nor will I promiſe to appear 
to the people of the houſe to-morrow 
* what I am not.“ | 

He withdrew in the moſt reſpectful 
manner, beſceching me only to favour 
him with ſuch a meeting in the morn- 
ing, as might not make the widow and 
her nieces think he had given me reaſon 
to be oftended with him. | 

I retired to my own apartment, and 
Dorcas came to me ſoon after to take my 
commands. I told her, that I required 
very little attendance, and always dreſſed 


and undreſſed mylelf. 


She ſeemed concerned, as if ſhe 
thought 1 had repulſed her; and ſaid, 


It thuuld be her whole ſtudy to oblige 


me. 

I told her, that I was not difficult ta 
be plcaied : and ſhould let her know 
from time to time what aſüſtance I 
ſhould expect from her. But fur that 
night I had no occaſion tor her further 
attendance, | 

She is not only genteel, but is well, 
bred, and well-ſpoken,—She muſt have 
had what is generally thought to be the 
polĩte part of education: but it is ſtrange, 
that tathers and mothers ſhou!d make ſo 
light, as they generally do, of that pre- 
ferable part in girls, which would im- 
prove their minds, and give a grace to 
all the reſt. | 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, I inſpected 
the doors, the windows, the wainſcot, 
the dark cloſet as well as the light one ; 
and finding very gocd faſtenings to the 
door, and to all the windows, I again 
had recourſe to my pen. EH 


Ms. SINCLAIR is juſt now gone 
from me. Dorcas, ſhe tolg me, had ac- 
quainted her, that I had diſmiſſed her 
tor the night. She came to aſk me howT 
liked my apartment, and to wiſh me good 
reſt. She expreſſed her concern, that 
they could not have my company at ſup, 
per. Mr. Lovelace, the ſaid, had in. 
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ſormed them of my love of retirement. 
She aſſured me, that I ſhould not be 
broken in upon. She highly extolled 
kin, and gave me a ſhare in the praiſe, as 
to perſon. But was ſorry, ſhe ſaid, that 
* was likely to loſe us ſo ſoun as Mr. 

ovelace talked of. Wo. 
1 anſwered her witha ſuitable civility ; 
and ſhe withdrew with great tokens of 
reſpect. With greater, I think, than 
ſhould be from diſtance of years, as ſhe 
was the wife of a gentleman ; and as the 
appearance of every-thing about her, as 
well houſe as dreſs, carries the marks of 
ſuch good circumſtances, as require not 
abaſement. | 

If, my dear, you mill write againſt pro- 
hibition, be pleaſed to direct, To Miſs 
© Letitia Beaumont; to be left till called for, 
© ot Mr. Wilſon's in Pall Madl.“ 

Mr. Lovelace propoſed this direction 
to me, not knowing of your deſire that 
your letters ſhould paſs by a third hand. 
As his motive for it was, that my bro- 
ther might not trace out where we are, I 
am glad, as well from this inſtance as 
from others, that he ſeems to think he 
has done miſchief enough already, 

Do you know how my poor Hannah 
does? : 

Mr. Lovelace is ſo full of his con- 
trivances and expedients, that I think it 
may not be amiſs to deſire you to look 
carefully to the ſeals of my letters, as I 
ſhall to thoſe of yours. If I find him 
baſe in this particular, I ſhali think him 
capable of any evil; and will fly him as 
my worſt enemy. 


LETTER |LX. 


- M13$$ HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


HARLOWE. 


WITH HER TWO LAST LETTERS, N? 
LIV. LIV. INCLOSED. 


| THURSDAY NICHT, APRIL 27, 
Have your's ; = brought me. Mr. 
Hickman-has helped me to a Jucky 

expedient, which, with the aſſiſtance ofthe 


„ will enable me to correſpond with 


you every day. An honeſt higler [Si- 
mon Collins his name] by whom I ſhall 
ſend this, and the two incloſed, (now! 
have your direction whither) goes to 
ton conſtantly on Mondays, Wedneſ- 
days, and Fridays; and can bring back 
to me from Mr. Wilſon's what you thall 
have cauſed to be left tor me. 

I congratulate you'on your arrival in 
town, {o much. amended in ſpirits. I 
muſt be brief. I hope you'll have no 
cauſe to repent returning my Norris. 
It is forthcoming on demand. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE;, -- 


not leave you, either night or day, it 


Ne can have, I think, no other deſign 


I am ſorry your Hannah can't 
with you. She is very ill fill; but not 
dangerouſly. 

long for your account of the women 
you are with. If they are not right peg. 
ple, you will find them out in one break. 
faſting. | 

I know not what to write upon hit 
reporting to them that you are actually 
married. His reaſons for it are play. 
ſible. But he delights in odd expe. 
dients and inventions. 

Whether you like the people or not 
do not, by your noble ſincerity and plain. 
dealing, make yourſelf enemies. You 
are in the world now, you know, 
am glad you had thoughts of taking 
him at his offer; if he had re- urged it, 

I wonder he did not. But if he do not 
ſoon, and in ſuch a way as you cas ac. 
_ of it, don't think of ſtaying with 
um. 

Depend upon it, my dear, he will 


he can help it, now he has got footing, 

I ſhould have abhorred him for his re. 
port of your marriage, had he not made 
it with ſuch circumſtances as leave it ftill 
in your power to keep him at a diſtance. 
It once he offer at the leaſt familiarity 
—Bat this is needleſs to ſay to you, 


but what he profeiſes; becauſe he muſt 
needs think, that his report of being 
married to you muſt increaſe your vi | 

gilance, 5 
Vou may depend upon my looking 
narrowly into the ſealings of your let- 
ters. If, as you ſay, he be baſe in that 
point, he will be fo in every-thing, 
But to a perſon of your merit, of your 
fortune, of your virtue, he cannot be 
baſe. The man is no fool. It is his 
intereſt, as well with regard to his ex- 
pectations from his own friends, as from 
you, to be honeſt. Would to Heaven, 
however, that you were really married! 
This is now the predominant with of yur 
| ANNA Howb 


LETTER LXI. 


Miss CLARISS\ MARLOWE, TO Mi 
HOWE. 


THURS, MORN, EICHT O'CLOCK 

I Am more and more diſpleaſed wit 
Mr. Lovelace, on reflection, for bis 
boldneſs in hoping to make me, though 
but paſtvely, as I may ſay, teftify to h 
great untruth. And I fhall like him 
{till leſs for ity if his view in it does not 
come out to be the of accelerating 
hope of — 


re/olution in ais favour, by the 


FJ — 44 % 4a « 6 ˙ WES 


it will lay me under as to my behaviour 
to him. He has "ſent me bis compli- 
ments by Dorcas, with a requeſt that 
Iwill permit him to attend me in the 
dining-room— perhaps, that he may 
ueſs from thence whether I will meet 
him in good humour, or not: but I 
have anſwered, that as I ſhall ſee him at 
break faſt · time L deſired to be excuſed. 


TEN O'CLOCK. 


I Tz18D to adjuſt my countenance, 


hetore 1 went down, to an eaſier air than 
I had a heart, and was received with 


the higheſt tokens of reſpect by the wi- 


dow, and her two nieces: agreeable 
young women enough in their perſons ; 


but they ſeemed to put on an air of re- 


ſetve; while Mr. Lovelace was ealy and 
tree to all, as if he were of long ac- 
quaintance with them: gracefully 
enough, 1 cannot but ſay; an advantaye 
which travelled gentlemen have over 
ether people. | 

The widow, in the converſation we 
had atter breakfaft, gave us an account 
of the military merit of the colonel her 
huſband, and, upon this ogcaſion, put 
ter handkerchief to her eyes twice or 
thrice. I hope tor the ſake of her ſince- 
rity, ſhe wetted it, becauſe ſhe would be 
thought to have done ſo; but I ſaw not 
that he did. She wiſhed that I might 
never know the loſs of a huſband ſo dear 
to me, as her beloved colonel was to 
her: and ſhe again put the handkerchict 
to her eyes. 

[t muſt, no doubt, be a moſt affecting 
thing to be ſeparated from a good huſ- 
band, and to be left in difficult circum- 
ſtances belides, and that not by hrs fault, 
and expoled to the infults of the buſe 


| and ungratetul, as ſhe repreſented her 


Cale to be at his death. This moved me 
2 good deal in her favour. 

You know, my dear, that I have an 
open and tree heart; and naturally have 
a> open and free a countenance ; at leaſt 
my complimenters have told me (o. 
At once, where J like, I mingle minds 
without reſerve, encouraging reciprocal 
treedoins, and am forward to diflipate 
viftidences. But with theſe two nieces 
of the widow I never can be intimate 
I don't know why. 

Only, that circumſtances, and what 
palſed in converſation, encouraged not 
the notion, or I ſhould have been apt to 
think, that the young ladies and Mr. 

velace were of longer acqua1mance 
than ot yelterday. For he, by ſtealth, 
* were, Calf glanges ienoGings at 

Ne. of | 
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them, which they returned ; and, on my 
ocular notice, their eyes fell, as I may 
ſay, under my eye, as if they could not 
ſtand examination. | 
The widow directed all her talk to me, 
as to Mrs. Lovelace; and I, with a very 
ii grace, bore it. And once ſhe ex- 
retied, more forwardly than I thanked 
er tor, her wonder that any vow, any 
conſideration, however weighty, could 


have force enough with ſo charming a 


couple, as ſhe called him and me, to 
make us keep ſeparate beds. 

Their eyes, upon this hint, had the 
Yet was I not cou- 
{cious of guilt. How know I then, up- 
on recollection, that my cenſures upon 
theirs are not too itath? There are, no 
doubt, many truly modeft perſons, (put- 
ting myſelt out of the queſtion) who, by 
bluſhes at an injurious charge, have been 
{uſpected, by thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh between the coatuſion which guilt 
will be attended with, and the noble 
conſciouſneſs that overſpreads the face 
of a tine ſpir it, to be thought but capa- 
ble of an imputed evil. 

The great Roman, as we read, who 
took his ſirname from one part in three 
(che fourth not then diſcovered) of the 
world he had triumphed over, being 
charged with a mean crime to his ſol- 
diery, choſe rather to ſuffer exile (the 
puniſhment due to it, had he been found 
guilty). than to have it ſaid that Scipia 
was queſtioned in publick, on fo ſcanda- 
lousa charge. And think you, my dear, 
that Scipio did not bluſh with indigna- 
tion, when the charge was firſt commu- 
nicated to him ? 

Mr. Lovelace, when the widow ex- 
preſſed her forward wonder, looked fly 
and leering, as it to obſerve how I too 
it : and ſaid, they might take notice that 
his regard for my will and pleaſure (call. 
ing me his dear creature) had greater 
force upon him than the oath by which 
he had bound himſelf. | 

Rebuking both inm and the widow, I 
ſaid, it was range to me to hear an oath 
or vow ſo lightly treated, as to have it 
thought but of fecoud couſideration 
whatever were the firit. 

The obſervation was juſt, Miſs Mar- 
tin ſaid ; for that nothing could excuſe 
the breaking of a folemn vow, be the oc- 
caſion of making it what it would. 

I aſked after the neareſt church, for 
I have been too long a ſtranger to the ſa- 
cred worſhip. They named St. James's, 
St. Anne's, and another in Bloomſbury; 


Tap ye two nieces ſaid, they oheaeſt 
10 | 


went 
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weht to St. James's church, becauſe of 
the good company, as well as the ex- 
cellent preaching. 

Mr. Lovelace ſaid, the Royal Chapel 
was the place he ofteneſt went to, when 
in town. Poor man! little did 1 expect 
to hear he went to any place of devotion. 
J aſked, if the preſence of the viſible 
king of, comparatively, but a ſmal} ter- 
ritory, did not take off, too generally, the 
requiſite attention to the ſervice of the 
iaviſible King and Maker of a thouſand 
worlds ? 

He believed this might be ſo with ſuch 
as came for curioſity, when the royal fa- 
mily were preſent. But otherwiſe, he 
had ſeen as many contrite faces at the 
Royal Chapel, as any-where elſe : And 
© why not? Since the people about court 
© have as deep ſcorzs to wipe off, as any 
< people whatever.” 

He ſpoke this with ſo much levity, 
that I could not help ſaying, that 3 
queſtioned but he knew how to chuſe his 
company. | 

« Your ſervant, my dear,“ bowing, 
were his words; and turning to them, 
* You will obferve upon numberleſs oc- 
4 cations, ladies, as we are further ac- 
« quainted, that my beloved never ſpares 
© me upon theſe topicks. But I admire 
her as much in her reprooſs, as I am 
fond of her approbation.“ 

Miſs Horton faid, There was a time 
for every-thing. She could not but ſay, 
that . ſhe thought innocent mirth was 
mighty becoming in young people. 

« Very true,“ joined in Miſs Martin. 
And Shakeſpare ſays well, That youth 
© z5 the ſpring of life, the bloom of gaudy 
years. | With a theatrical air ſhe ipuke 
it:] and, for her part, ſhe could not but 
admire in my ſpouſe, that charming vi- 
2 which ſo well ſuited his tinte of 

ife. 

Mr. Lovelace bowed. The man is 


fond of praiſe. . More fond obit, I doubt, 
Yet this ſort of 
raiſe he docs deſerve. Ile has, vou' 


than ot delerving it. 


now, an eaſy free manner, and no bad 


voice: and this praife fo expanded his 


gay heart, that he ſung the followiog 

lides fromm Congreve, as he told us they 

were | | | 

* Youth does a thouſand pteafurrys bring; 
Which from decrepu age will fly ; 


© In winter's cold embraces die.“ 


And this for a compliment, as he fas 
to the two nieces. Nor was it thrown 
away upon them. They encored it; 


and his compliance gxed ijrm*%n my | 


Memory. 
2 


o 


| 


| 


, 


| 


We had ſome talk about meals; and 
the widow very civilly offered to con. 
form to any rules 1 would ſet her. 1 
told her how eafily I was pleaſed, and 
how much I choſe to dine by mylelf, and 
that from a plate ſent me from any ſingle 
diſh, Bnt 1 will not trouble you, my 
dear, with ſuch particulars. 

They thought me very lingular; and 
with reaſon : but as I liked them not ſa 
very well as to forego my own choice in 
comphment to them, I was the leſs con. 
cerned for what they thought.—And il} 
the leſs, as Mr. Lovelace had put me 
very much out of humour with him, 
| They, however, cautioned me againſf 
melancholy.- I ſaid, I ſhould be a very 
unhappy creature, if | could not bea 
my own company. 

Mr. Lovelace ſaid, That he muſt let 
the ladies into my ſtory ; and then they 
would know how to allow for my ways. 
But, my dear, as you love me," ſaid the 
confident wretch, * give as little way 
* to melancholy as poſſible. Nothing 
but the ſweetneſs of your temper, 
* and your high notions of a duty that 
never can be deſerved where you place 
* it, can make you fo uneaſy as you are. 


| * —Be not angry, my dear love, for ſay- 


ing ſo, [ſeeing me frown, I ſuppoſe:] 
and ſnatched my hand, and kifled it.— 
I teft him with them; and retired to 
my cloſet and my pen. 

Juſt as J have written thus far, I an 
interrupted by a*meſſage from him that 
he is ſetting out on a journey, and deſires 
to take my commands—So here I will 
leave off, to give him a meeting in the 
dining reom. 


I was not difpleaſed to ſee him in his 
riding-dreſs, | 

He ſeemed deſirous to know how! 
liked the gentlewomen below, I toi 
him, that although I did not thinkthen 
very exceptionable; yet as I wanted not 
in my preſent ſituation, new acquam- 
tance, I ſhould not de fond of cultivat 
ing theirs. 

He urged me ſtill further on this head. 

1 could not ſay,” 1 told him, that! 
greatly liked either of the young gentle 
women, any more than their aunt: 3 
that were my ſituation ever ſo happſ 


. ys _ {| they had much too gay a turn for me. 
© Sweets that wauton in the boſom of the ſpriug. 


He did not wonder, he ſaid, to be 
me ſay ſo. He knew not any of the (et 
who had been accuſtomed to ſhew the! 
ſelves at the town-diverſions and amul. 
ments, that would appear tolerable 9 


me. *F$7lences and bluſhes, Madam, ** 


now no graces with our tine late 4 
1 | towh- 
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* town. Hardened by frequent publick 
+ appearances, they would be as much 
«aſhamed to be found guilty of theſe 
« weakneſles, as men.“ 

Po you defend theſe two gentlewo- 
«© men, Sir, by reflections upon half the 
« (ex ? But you muſt ſecond me, Mr. 
Lovelace, (and yet 1 am not fond of 
© being thought particular) in my deſire 
© of breakfalling and ſupping (when 1 
4 ſup) by myſelt.“ 

fry cha — it ſo, to be ſure it 
ould be ſo. The peopie of the houſe 
were not of conſequence enough to be 
2pologized to, in any point where my 
— was concerned. And if I ſhould 
diſlike them ſtill more on further know- 
ledge of them, he hoped I would think 
of ſeme other lodgings. 

He expreſſed a great deal of regret at 
leaving me, declaring, that it was ab- 
ſolutely in obedience to my commands: 
but that he could not have conſented to 
go, while my brother's ſchemes were on 
toot, if I had not done him the credit of 
my countenance in the report he had 
made that we were married; which, he 
laid, had bound all the family to his in- 
tereſt, ſo that he could leave me with the 
greater ſecurity and ſatisfaction. 

He hoped, he ſaid, that on his return 
I would name his happy day; and the 
rather, as I might be convinced, by my 
brother's projects, that no reconciliation 
was to he expected, 

| told him, that perhaps I might write 
one letter to my uncle Harlowe. He 
once loved me. I ſhould be eaſier when 
I had made one direct application. 1 
might poſiibly\ propoſe ſuch terms, in 
relaticn to my grandfather's eſtate, as 
might procure me their attention; and 
| hoped he would be long enough abſent 
to give me time to write to him, and re- 
ceive an anſwer from lam. 8 

That, he muſt beg my pardon, he 
could not promiſe. He would inform 
himſelf of Singleton's and my brother's 
motions; and if on his return he tound 
no reaſon for apprehenſion, he would go: 
directly for Berks, and endeavour to 
bring up with him his couſin Charlotte, 
who, he hoped, would induce me togive 
hia an earlier day, than at preſent I ſeemed 
% think of. —1 ſeemed to think of, my dear 
Very acquieſcent, as I ſhould imagine ! 

told him that I ſhould take that young 
ady's company for a great favour. 
was the more pleaſed with this mo- 
tion, 25 it came from himſelf, and with 
no ill grace. 

He earueſtly preſſed me to accept of a 
Bank note: but 1 declined it, And then 


he offered me his ſervant William for 
my attendant in his abſence; who, he 
ſaid, might be diſpatched to him, if any- 
thing extraordinary fell out. 1 con- 
ſented to that, 

He took his leave of me in the moſt 
reſpectful manner, only kiſbng my hand. 
He left the Bank note, unobſerved by 
me, upon the table. You may be ſure, 
I ſhall give it him back at his return. 

Iam in a much better humour with 
him than I was. 

Where donbts of any perſon are re- 
moved, a mind not ungenerous is will. 
ing, by way of amends forhaving con- 
ceived thoſe doubts, to conſtrue every- 
thing that happens capable of a good con- 
ſtruction, in that perſon's favour. Par- 
ticularly, I cannot but he pleaſed to 
oblerve, that although he ſpeaks of the 
ladies of his family with the freedom of 
relationſhip, yet it is always with ten- 
derneſs. And from a man's kindneſs 
to his relations of the ſex, a woman has 
ſome realon to expect his good beha- 
viour to herſelf, when married, if ſhe be 
willing to deſerve it from him. 

And thus, my dear, am 1 brought to 
ſit down ſatisfied with this man, where 
I find room to infer that he is not by 
nature a ſavage. But how could a crea- 
ture, who (treating herlelt unpolitely) 

ave a man an opportunity to run away 

with her, expect to be treated by that 

man with a very high degree of polite» 
nels? 

© But why, now, when fairer proſpects 
© ſeem to open, why thefe melancholy 
© reflections ?? will my beloved friend 
alk of her Clariila. : 

Why? Can you aſk why, my deareſt 
Miſs Howe, of a creature, who, in the 
world's eye, has enrulied her name 

among the gidd and the inconſiderate 
who labours under a parent's curſe, and 
the c:uel uncertainties, which mutt ariſe 
from reflecting, that, equally againſt 
duty and principle, ſhe has thrown her- 
ſelf into the power of a man, and that 
man an immoral one?—Muiſt not the 
ſenſe the has of her. inconlideration 
darken her moſt hopeful proſpects ? 
Muſt it not even rife frongrft upon a 
thoughtful mind, when her hopes are 
the taireſt? Even her pleaſures, were 
the man io prove better than ſhe ex- 
pects, coming to her with an abatement, 
like that which perſons who are in pof- 
ſeſſion of ill-gutten wealth muſt then 
moſt zpoignantly experience, (if they 
have reflecting and unſeared minds) 
when, all their wiſhes anſwered, (if the _ 
wiſhes of ſuch pegſons canever be wholly 


20 2 anſwered} 
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anſwered) they ſit down in hopes to grjoy 
what they have unjuſtly obtained, and 


find their own reflections their greateſt 
torment. 


May you, my deat friend, be always 
happy in your reflettions, prays your 


Mr. Lovelace, in his next letter, triumphs 
on lus having carried his two great points 
of making the lady yield to paſs for 

is wife to the people of the houſe, 
and to his taking .up his lodgings in 
it, though but for one night. He is 
now, he ſays, in a fair way, and doubts 
not but that he ſhall ſoon prevail, if 
not by perſuaſion, by ſurprize. Yet he 
pretends to have ſome little remorſe, and 
cenſures himſelt as acting the part of 
the grand tempter. But having ſuc- 
ceeded thus far, he cannot, ke ſays, 
forbear trying, according to the reſo- 
lution he had before made, whether 
he cannot go farther. ; 

He gives the particulars of their debates 
on the above-mentioned ſubjetts, to the 
fame effect as in the lady's laſt letters. 

It will by this time be ſeen, that his whole 
merit, with regard to this lady, lies in do- 
ing juſtice to her excellences both of mind 
and perſon, though to his own condemna- 
tion. Thus he begins his ſucceeding letter : 
And now, Belford, will l give thee 

© an account of our firſt breakfaſt-con- 

© verſation. - 

All ſweetly ſerene and eaſy was the 
© lovely brow and charming aſpect of 
© my goddeſs, on her deſcending among 


aus; commanding reverence from every 


«eye; a curtſey from every knee; and 
f ſilence, awful ſilence, from every qui- 
e vering hp: while ſhe, armed with con— 
« ſcions worthineſs and ſuperiority, 
£ looked and behaved, as an empreis 
« would look and behave among her 


« yaſſals; yet with a freedom (rom pride 


and haughtineſs, as if born to dignity, 

and to a behaviour habitually gra- 

© cious.? 

He takes notice of the jealmſy, pride, and 

T panty, of Sally Martin and Polly Horton, 
on has reſpecTſul behaviour to the lady: 
creatures who, brougit ub too high for 
their fortunes,” and to a taſte of pleaſure, 
and the publick diverſions, fad fallen an 
_ eaſy prey to his ſeducing arts, (as will 


be (cen in the conclyſcon of this work:) 


and who, as he cbſeru-s, had not yet 

got over that diſtinbtion in their love, 

which makes a woman prefer one man 
to another, a 

© How difficult is it,“ /eys he, to make 

© 4 woman ſubſcribe to a preference 
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* againſt herfelf, though ever ſo Viſible 
* eſpecially where love is concerned! This 
violent, this partial little devil, Sally, 


[has the inſolence to compare herſelf 


«with my angel-—yet owns her to be an 
* angel. I charge you, Mr. Lovelace,” 
* ſays ſhe, © ſhew none of your extrava. 
„ gant acts of Kindneſs before me tothiz 
« {ullen, this gloomy beauty=—-1 cannot 
« bear it.” Then was I reminded of 
her firſt ſacrifice, 

What a rout do theſe women make 
about nothing at all! Were it not for 
| © what the learned biſhop, in his letter 
© from Italy, calls the Entanglements ot 
e Amour, and / the Delicacies of In. 
« trighe, what is there, Belford, in all 
they can do for us? 

© How do theſe creatures endeavourty 
«© ſtimulate me! A fallen woman is a 
© worſe devil than even aprofligate man, 
The former 1s incapable of remorſe: 
that am not I—Norever ſhall they pre. 
© vail upon me, though aided by all the 
© powers of darkneſs, to treat this admi. 
© rable creature with indignity.,—So far, 
© 1 mean, as indignity can be ſeparated 
from the trials which will prove her ta 
© be either woman or angel. 

© Yet with them, I am a craven. 1 
might have had her before now, if! 
would. If I would treat her as fleh 
© and blood, I ſhould find her ſuch. They 
thought I knew, if any man living did, 
© that if a man made a goddeſs of a wo. 
man, ſhe would aſſume the goddeſs; 
© that if power were given her, ſhe would 
© exert that power to the giver, if to no- 
© body elſe—And D—r's wife is thrown, 
© into my diſh, who, thou knoweſt, kept 
© her ceremonious huſband at 'haighty 
© diſtance, and whined in private to het 
© inſulting footman. O how I curſed the 
© blaſpheming wretches ! They will make 
© me, as I tell them, hate their houſe, and 
© remove from it. And by my foul, 
© Jack, I am ready at times to think that 
I ſhould not have brought her hither, 
© were it but on Sally's account. And 
yet, without knowing either Sally's 
© heart, or Polly's, the dear creature fe- 
« ſolves againſt having any converſation 
« with them but ſuchas ſhe cannot avoid. 
© I am not ſorry for this, thou maye" 
© think'; ſince jealouſy in woman is not 
© to be concealed from woman. And 
© Sally has no command of herſeff. 

What doſt think !—Here' this little 
© devil Sally, not being able, as ſhe told 
© me, to ſupport life under my diſples- 
© fure, was going into a fit: but when ! 
© {aw her preparing for it, 1 went out 9 
© the room; and ſo ſhe thought * 
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s not be worth her while to ſhew away.” 
In this manner he mentions what his meaning 


was in making the lady the compliment of * 


his abſence 7 


As to leaving her; if Igo but for ene 
«night, I have tulfilled my promiſe : and 


if the think not, I can mutter and 


grumble, and yield again, and make a 


—— — 


merit of it ; and then unable to lve out 


« of her preſence, ſoon return. Nor are 


« women ever angry at bottom for being 


« diſubeyed through excels of love. They 


© like an uncontroulable paſſion. They | 
© like to have every favour raviſhed from 


«them; and to be eatenand drunk quite 
up by a voracious lover. Don't I know 
© the ſex !—Not fo, indeed, as yet, my 
« Clariſſa : but, however, with ker my 


' ffrequent egreſſes will make me look 


© new to her, and create little buſy ſcenes 
between us. At the leaſt, I may ſurely, 
without exception, ſalute her at part- 


ing, and at return; and will not thoſe 


* occaſional freedoms, (Which civility 
will warrant) by degrees, familiarize 
my charmer to them? 

«© But here, Jack, what ſhall I do with 
© my uncle and aunts, and all my lov- 
ing couſins? For I underſtand, that 
"they are more in haſte to have me 
© married than I am myſelf.” 


LETTER LXII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOWE. 


| 'FRIDAY,'APRIL 28. 

R. Lovelace is returned already. 

My brother's projects were his 
pretence. I could not but look upon 
this ſhort abſence as an evaſion of his 
promiſe ; eſpecially as he had taken fuch 
precautions with the people helow ; and 


as he knew that I-propoſed to keep cloſe 


within doors. I cannot bear to be dealt 
meanly with ; and angrily inſiſted, that 
he ſhould dire&ly ſet ont for Berkſhire, 
in order to engage his couſin, as he had 
promiſed. 

0 my deareſt life!* ſaid he, * why 


* will you baniſh me from your preſence ? 


cannot leave you for ſo long a time, 
as you ſeem to expect I ſhould. I have 
© been hovering about the town ever 
* lince I left you. Edgware was the far- 


_ *theſtplace I went to; and there I was 


* not able to ſtay two hours, for fear, at 
* this criſis, any-thing ſhould happen. 
* Who can account for the workings of 
an apprehenſive mind, when all that 
*15 dear and valuable to it is at ſtake ? 
* You may ſpare yourſelt the trouble of 
* writing to any of your friends, till the 


© ſolemnity has paſſed that ſhall entitle 
me to give weight to your application. 
When they know we are married, your 


1 * brother's plots will be at an end; and 


your father, and mother, and uncles, 
* muſt be reconciled to you. Why then 
* ſhould you helitate a moment to con- 
firm my happineſs? Why, once more, 
* would you baniſh me from you ? Why 
© will you not give the man, -who has 
brought you into difficulties, and who 
© fo honourably wiſhes to extricate you 
from them, the happineſs of doingiſo?” 

He was filent. My voice failed to ſe- 
cond the inclination I had-to fay ſome- 
thing not wholly diſcouraging to a point 
{o warmly preſſed. 

© I'll tell you, my angel,” reſumed he, 
* what I propoſe to do, if you approve 
© of it. I will inſtantly go out to view 
© ſome of the handſome new ſquares, or 
© fine, ſtreets round them, and make a 
report to you of any ſuitable houſe I 
find to be lett. I will take ſuch a one 
as you ſhall chuſe, and ſet up an equi- 
* page befitting our condition. You 
* ſhall direct the whole. And on ſome 
early day, either before or after we 
* fix, Cie muſt be at your own choice) be 
© plealed to make ne the happieſt of 
men. And then will every-thing be 
© in a deſirable train. You fhall-receive 
in your own houſe (if it can be fo ſoon 
* furniſhed as I wilh) the compliments 
© of all my relations. Charlotte ſhall 
© viſit you in the interim: and if it take 
* up tnne, you ſhall chuſe whom you 
* will honour with your company, firſt, 
* ſecond, or third, in the ſummer- 
months; and on your return you fhall 
* find all that was wanting in your new 
* habitation ſupplied; and pleaſures in 
* a conſtant round ſhall attend us. 

* my angel, take me to you, inſtead of 
baniſhing me from you, and make me 
yours forever!” : 

You ſee, my dear, that here was no 
day preſſed for; I was not uneaſy about 
that; and the ſooner recovered” myſelf, 
as there was not. But, however, I gave 
him no reaſon to upbraid me for refu- 
ſing his offer of going in ſearch of 2 
houſe. 

He is accordingly gone out for this 
purpoſe. But I find, that he intends to 
take up his lodging here to-night; and 
if to- night, no doubt on other nights, 
while he is in town. As the doors and 


windows of my apartment have good 
faſtenings; as he has not, in all this 
time, given me cauſe for apprehenſion ; 
as he has the pretence of my brother's 
ſchemes to plead ; as the people below 
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are very courteous and obligiag ; Miſs 
Horton eſpecially, who ſeems 10 have 
taken a great liking to me, and to be of 
a gentler temper and manners, than 


Miſs Martin; and, as we are now in a 


tolerable way—1 imagine, it would look 

rticular to them all, and bring me into 
a debate with a man, who (let him be 
ſet upon what he will) has always a 
great deal to ſay for himſelf, if I were 
to inſiſt upon his promiſe ; on all theſe 
accounts, I think, I will take no notice 
of his lodging here, if he don't.—Let 
me know, my dear, your thoughts of 
every-thing. 


You may believe I gave him back his 


Bank note the moment I ſaw him. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
Mr. LOVELACE has ſeen two or three 


houſes ; but none to his mind. But he 


has heard of one high looks promiting, 
he ſays, and which he is to enquire about 
in the morning. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

Ur has made his enquiries, and actu- 
aliy ſeen the houſe he was told of lait 
night. The owner oft it is a young wi- 
dow lady ; who 1s inconfolable for the 
death of her huſband ; Fretchvrlle her 
name. It is furniſhed quite in taſte, 
every-thing being new within theſe ſix 
months. He believes, if 1 like not the 
furniture, the uſe of it may be agreed 
for, with the houſe, for a time certain : 
butif I like it, he will endeavour to take 
the one, and purchaſe the other, directly. 

The lady ſees nobody; nor are the 
beſt apartments above-ſtairs to be viewed 
till ſhe is either abſent, or gone into the 
country; which the talks of doing in a 
fortnight,” or three weeks, at tartheſt ; 
and to live there retired, 

What Mr. Lovelace ſaw of the houſe 
(which were the ſaloon and two par- 
lours) was perfectly elegant; and he 
was allured, all is of a piece. The of- 
fices are alſo very convenient; coach- 
houſe and ſtables at hand. 

He ſhall be very impatient, he ſays, 
tin 1 fee the whole; nor will he, if he 
finds he can have it, look farther till I 
have ſeen it, except any-thing elſe offer 
to my hiking. The price he values not. 

'He now does nothing but talk of the 
ceremony; but not indeed of the day. I 
don't want him to urge that—But I 
wonder he does not. 

He has juſt now received a letter from 
Lady Betty. Lawrance, by a particular 
hand; the contents principally relating 


| 


to an affair ſhe has in Chancery, By 
in the poſtſcript ſhe is pleaſed to fay very 
reſpectful things of me. 

They are all impatient, ſhe ſays, for 
the happy day being over; which they 
flatter themſelves will enſure hrs reformg. 
tron. | 

He hoped, he told me, that I would 

ſoon enable him to anſwer their wiſhes 
and his own. 

But, my dear, although the opporty. 
nity was ſo inviting, he urged not for 
the day. Which is the more extraordinary, 
as he was ſo preſling for marriage before 
we came to town. | 

He was very earneſt with me to give 
him, and four of his friends, my com. 
pany on Monday evening, at a little 
collation. Miſs Martin and Miſs Hor. 
ton cannot, he fays, be there, being en. 
gaged in a party of their own with two 
daughters of Colonel Solcombe, and two 
nieces of Sir Antony Holmes, upon an 
annual occaſion. But Mrs. Sinclair will 
be preſent, and ſhe gave him hope of 
the company of a young lady of very 
great fortune and merit, (Miſs Parting- 
ton) an heireſs, to whom Colonel Sin- 
clair, it ſeems, in his life-time, was 
guardian, and who therefore calls Mrs, 
Sinclair“ Mamma.“ 

I deſired to be excuſed. He had laid 
me, I ſaid, under a moſt diſagreeable 
neceſſity of appearing as a married . 
ſon; and I would ſee as few people as 
poſſible who were to think me fo. 

He would not urge it, he faid, if 1 
were muck averſe: but they were his 
ſelect friends; men of birth and fortune; 
who longed to ſee me. It was true, he 
added, that they, as well as his friend 
Doleman; believed we were married: 
but they thought him under tho reſtric- 
tions that he had mentioned to the peo- 
ple below. I might be aſſured, he told 
me, that his politeneſs before them 
ſhould be carried' into the higheſt de- 
gree of reverence. | 

When he is ſet upon any-thing, there 
is no knowing, as I have ſaid heretofore, 
what one can do. But 1 will not, if ! 
can help it, be made a ſhow of; eſpect- 
ally to men of whoſe characters at 
principles I have no good opinion. | 
am, my deareſt friend, your ever-affit* 
tionate CL. HARLOWE: 


Mr. Lovelace in his nex leiter gives an ac. 
count of is quick return: of his reaſons io 
the lady for tt; of her diſpleaſure up" 
it: end of her urging his abſence from (it 
ſafety ſhe was in from the ſituation of - 
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He then values himfelf upon the delay that his 


be angry with her, for not prailing me 
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houſe, except ſhe were to be traced out by 
his viſits. 


% 

I was confoundedly puzzled,” ſays he, 
on this occaſion, and on her 1 
« upon the executior' of a too- ready of- 
ifer which I made her to go doen to 
t Berks, to bring up my couſin Charlotte 
to viſit and attend her. I made miſe- 
« rable excuſes; and, fearing that they 
« would be mortally reſented, as her 
* paſſion began to riſe upon my ſaying | 
Charlotte was delicate, which ſhe took 
« (frangely wrong, I was obliged to 
« (creen myſelt behind the moſt ſolemn | 
and explicit declarations.” 

Be then repeats thoſe declarations, to the ſame 
ect with the account ſhe gives of them. 
began, ſays he, * with an intention 

«to keep my life of honour in view, in 

© the declarations I made her; but, as it 

has been ſaid of a certain orator in the 

« Houſe ot Commons, who more than 

once, in along ſpeech, convinced him- 

« ſelf as he went along, and concluded 

v againſt the fide he ſet out intending to 

© favour, ſo I in earneſt preſſed without 

© relerve for matrimony in the progreſs 

' of my harangue, which {tate 1 little 

© thought of urging upon her with ſo 

explicitneſs.“ 


propoſal of taking and furmſhing a houſe 
muſt occafion. 

He wavers in lus _—_— whether to ad 
honourable or not by a merit ſoexalted. 
He values himſelf upon his own delicacy, in 
expreſſing tus tndignation againſt her 
friends, for ſuppoſing what he pretends 
his heart Tiſes againſt them for preſuming 

to fappoſe. 
gut have I not reaſon,” © /ays ke, to 


* for this my delicacy, when ſhe is ſo 
ready to call me to account for the leaſt 
* failure in punctilio: - However, I be- 
*lieve I can excuſe her too, upon this 
* generous conſideration, [For generous 
I am (ure it is, becauſe it is againſt my- 
Fſelf;} that her mind being the efence 
* of delicacy, the leaſt want of it ſhocks 
*her; while the meeting with what is 
*\o very extraordinary to me, is too fa- 
*miliar to ker to obtain her notice, as an 


extraordinary. 
He glories in the flory of the houſe, and of the 


young widow- pofſefſor of it, Mrs. Fretch- 
ville he calls ler; and leaves it doublful 
to Mr. Belford, whether it be a real or a 
fiehitious flory. 

mentions his different propoſals in relation 
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e/ſed for; and owns his artful inten- 
— — to name the _ 

And now,“ /ays he, I hope ſoon to 
© have an opportunity to begin my opera- 
© tions; ſince all is Halcyon and ſecurity. 

© It is impoſlible to deſcribe the dear 
© creatuxe's ſweet and ſilent confuſion, 
© when 1 touched upon the matrimonial 
© topicks. 

She may doubt. She may fear. The 
«© wiſe in all important caſes will donbt, 
and will fear, till they are ſure. But 
© her apparent willingneſs to think well 
© of a ſpirit ſo inventive, and ſo machi- 
© nating, is a happy prognoſtick for me. 
O theſe reaſoning ladies How I love 
© theſe reaſoning ladies! —Tis all over 
with them, when once love has crept 
© into their hearts: for then will they 
© employ all their reaſoning powers to 
© excule rather than te blame the conduct 
© of the doubted lover, let appearances 
© againſt him be ever ſo ſtrong. 

« Mowbray, Belton, and Tourville, 
© long to ſee my angel, and will be there. 
She has refuſed me; but muſt be preſent 
© notwithſtanding. So generous a ſpirit 
* as mine is, cannot enjoy it's happineſs 
© without communication. If 1 raiſe 
© not your envy and admiration both at 
© once, but half-joy will be the joy of 
having ſuch a charming fly entangled 
ein my web. She therefore muſt com- 
© ply. And thou muſt come. And then 
© 1 will ew thee the pride and glory of 
© the Harlowe-family, my implacable 
© enemies; and thou ſhalt join with me 
© in my triumph over them all. 

* I know not what may ſtill be the 
«perverſe beauty's fate: I want thee, 
© therefore, to ſee and admire her, whike 
© ſhe is ſerene and full of hope: before 
© her apprehenſions are realized, if rea- 
* lized they are to be; and if evil ap- 
prehenſions of me ſhe really has: be- 

© fore her beamy ves have loſt their luſ- 
"tre: while yet her charming face is 
© ſurrounded with all it's virgin glories; 
© and before the plough of diſappoint- 
ment has thrown up turrows of diſtreſs 
* upon every lovely feature. 

© If I can procure you this honour, 
© you will be ready to laugh out, as I 
have often much ado to ſorbear, at 
© the puritanical behaviour of the ma- 
© ther £efore this lady. Not an oath, 
© not a curſe, nor the leaſt free word, 
© eſcapes her lips. She minces in her 
© gaite. She prims up her horſe- mouth. 
Her voice, which, when ſhe pleaſes, 
is the voice of thunder, is ſunk into an 


to the ceremony, which he ſo earneſtly 


© humble whine, Her ſtiff hams, that 
| © have 
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© cards. 
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all that you, Belford, know from 


* have not been bent to + civility for ten 
years paſt, are now limbered intocurt- 
*-ſeys three deep at every word. Her 
v fat arms are groſſed before her; and 
* ſhe can hardly be prevailed upon to fit 
©in the preſence of my goddeſs. 

I am drawing up inſtructions for ye 
tall to obſerve on Monday night. 


© SATURDAY NIGHT,” 
. © MosT confoundedly alarmed | — 
« Lord Sir, what do you think?“ cried 
© Doreas—© My lady is reſolved to go 
to church to-morrow !”* I was at qua- 


«grille with the women below.—*s To 


church!“ ſaid I; and down I laid my 
« To church!” repeated they, 
© each looking upon the other. We had 
© done playing for that night. 

Who could have dreamt of ſuch a 
© whim as this Without notice, with- 
ont queſtions ! Her cloaths not come! 
No leave aſked - Impoſſible ſhe ſhould 
«* think of being my wife /—Beſides, ſhe 
don't conſider, if ſhe go to church, 1 
« muſt go too !—Yet not to aſk for my 
company! Her brother and Singleton 
* ready to ſnap her up, as far as ſhe 
knows Known by her cloaths—Her 
© perſon, her features, fo diſtinguiſhed ! 
«* Not ſuch another woman in Eng- 
« knd1l—*« To church, of all places! 
js the devil in the girl?” faid I, as 
* foon as I could ſpeak. | 

« Well, but to leave this ſubject till 
* to-morrow morning, I will now pive 
* you the inſtructions I have drawn up 
for yours and your companions beha- 
* viour on Monday night. 


Inſt ructions to be obſerved by Fohn Bel. 


© ford, Richard Mowbray, Thomas Belton, - 


* and James Tourville, E/quir's of the Body 
© to General Ribert Lovelace, on ther admij- 
© fron to the preſence of lis goday). 

VE muſt be ſure to let it ſink deep 
* jnto your heavy heads, that there is no 


« ſuch lady in the world as Miſs Clariſſa | 


* Harlowe ; and that ſhe is neither more 
© nor lefs than Mrs. Lovelace, though 
* at preſent, to my ſhame be it ſpoken, 


a virgin. 


* Be mindful alſo, that your old mo- 

* ther's name, after that of fer mother 

* when a maid, is Sinclair; that her 
4 huſhand was mn oc; and 
10neſt 

* Doleman's letter of her, that let your 
© brethren know. | 

* Mowbray and Tourville, the two 

® ereateſt blunderers of the four, I al- 


' © Jow be acquainted with the widow and 
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* meces, from the knowledge they had 
of the colonel. They will not forbear 
* familiarities of ſpeech to the mother, 
* as of longer acquaintance than a day, 
* So I have ſuited their parts to their 
capacities. = 

They may praiſe the widow and the 
© colonel for people of great honour 
© But not too groſsly; not to labour the 
© point ſo as to render themſelves ſuf. 
« pected. | 

The mother will lead ye into her 
© own and the colonel's praiſes; and 
© Tourvilie and Mowbray may be both 


her vouchers—1, and you, and Belton, 


* muſt be only hearſay confirmers. 
As poverty is generally ſuſpeCtible, 
the widow muſt be got handſomely 


© aforehand; and no doubt but fhe is, 


The elegance of her houſe and furni- 
© ture, and her readineſs to diſchargeall 
demands upon her, which the does 
« with oſtentation enough, and which 
© makes her neighbours, 1 ſuppoſe, like 


© her the better, demonſtrate this. She 


« will propoſe to do handſome things by 
© her two nieces. , Sally is near mar- 


| *riage—withan eminent woollen-draper 


in the Strand, if ye have a mind toit; 
© for there are five or {ix of them there, 

The nieces may be enquired after, 
© ſince they will be abſent, as perſons 
re ſpected by Mowbray and Toupville, 
© for their late worthy uncle's ſake. 

Watch ye diligently every turn of 
© my countenance—every motion of my 
eye; for in my eye, and in my cout 
* renance, will ye find a ſovereign re- 
© pulator. I need not bid you reſpet 
© me mightily : your allegiance obliges 
© you to that: and who that fees me, 
« reſpects me not? 

© Priſcilla Partington (for her looks 
©ſo innocent, and diſcretion ſo deep, 
yet ſeeming ſo ſoftly) may be greatly 
© relied upon. She will accompany the 
© mother, gorgeoiufly dreſſed, with all 
her Jew's extravagance flaming out 
upon her; and firſt induce, then counte- 
© nance, the lady. She has her cue, and 
© ] hope will make her acquaintance co- 
© veted by my charmer. 

« Miſs Partington's hiſtory is this: 
© The daughter of Colonel Sinclair's 
© brother-in-law : that brother - in- ax 
may have been a Turky merchant, 
© or any merchant, who died confound- 
© edly rich: the colonel oneof her guardi- 


| * ans, [ Collateral credit in that 10 the 


© one] whence the always calls Mrs. Sin- 
* clair Momma ; though not ſucceeding ie 
the traſt, * 
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« She is juſt come to paſs a day or two, 
dan then to return to her ſurviving 
* vwardian's at Barnet. 

*« Miſs Partington has ſuitors a little 
hundred; (her grandmother, an alder- 


© man's dowager, having left her a great 


andditional fortune) and is not truſted 


„out of her guardian's houſe, without 


an old governante noted fordiſcretion, 
«except to her mamma Sinc'air; with 
© wom now-and-then ſhe is permitted 
6 (9 be for a week together. 

« Prif. will mamma-up Mrs. Sinclair, 
and will undertake to court her guar- 
dian to let her paſs a delightful week 
with her—Sir Edward Holden, he may 
das well be, if your ſhallow pates will 
not be clogged with to many circum - 
( {tantials. * Lady Holden perhaps will 
© come with her; for ſhe always delighted 
in her mamma Sinclair's company: and 
talks of her, and her good mnanage- 
© ment, twenty times a day, 

© Be it principally thy part, Jack, who 
(art a parading fellow, and aimeſt at 
(wiſdom, to keep thy brother-varlets 
tom blundering; for, as thou mult 
have obſerved from what I have writ- 
(ten, we have the molt watchtul and 
moſt penetrating lady in the world to 
deal with: a lady worth deceiving ! But 
whole eves will pierce to the bottom of 
your ſnallow fouls the moment ſhe hears 
you open. Do thou therefore place 
© thyſelf between Mowbray and Tour- 
ville: their toes to be played upon and 
* commanded by thine, if they go wrong; 
f thy-elbows to he the miniſters of ap- 

probation. 

As to your general behaviour; no 
"hypocriſy !—1 hate it: fo does my 
charmer.“ If I bad ſtudied for it, I be- 
even could have been an hypocrite : 
„but my general character is ſo well 
Known, that 1 fhould have been ſuf. 
"jected at once, had I aimed at making 
*myle!f too white, But what neceſſity 
can there be tor hypocriſy, unleſs the 
' generality of the ſex were to refuſe us 
tor our immoralities? The beſt ot them 
ge to have the credit of reforming us. 
Let the ſweet ſouls try for it: if they 
i tall, their intent was good. That will 
. de 4 COnfoiation to them. e And as to 
5 our work will be the eater ; our fins 
ever: tince they will draw them- 
Yen wih a' very little of our help; 
1 mall ſave a parcel of curſed 
Ae 1s, and appear to be what we 
ec Loth to angels and men.—Mean 
rh iter very grandmothers will ac- 
n. and reproach them with their 
Ae, ſeſebete; and as having erred 
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again ſt knowledge, and ventured againſt 
mf appearances. What folly there- 
tore tor men of our character to be 


hypocrites! 


© Be.-ſure to inſtruct the reſt, and do 
thou thyfelt-remember, not to talk ob- 
ſcenely. Vou know I never permitted 
any of you to talk obſcenely. Time 
enough for that, when ve grow old, 
and can ONLY talk. Beſides, ye muſt 
conlider Priſc. 's affefed character, my 
goddets's real one. Far from obſce- 
nity therefore, do not fo much as touch 
upon the double entendre. What! 
as I have often ſaid, cannot you touch 
a lady's heart, without wounding her 
ear? 

© It is n-cefary, that ye ſhould appear 
worſe men than myſelf. You cannot 
help appearing ſo, you'll ſay. Well 
then, there will be rhe leſs reſtraint up- 
on you—The leſs reitraint, the'lefs af- 
fectation.—:\nd if Belton begins his 
tavourite fubject in behalf of keeping, 
it may make me take upon myſelf to 
oppoſe him: but fear not; 1 ſhall not 
give the argument all my force. 

She muit have ſome curioſity, I think, 
to {ee what ſort of men my companions 
are: the will not expect any of you to 
be ſaints. Are ye not men born o 
conſiderable tortunes, although ye are 
not all of ye men of parts? Who is it 
in this mortal life, that wealth does not 
miflead? And as it gives people the 
pawer of being miſchicvous, does it not 
require great virtue to forbear the uſe 
ot that power? Is not the devil ſaid to 
be the god of this world? Are we not 
children of this world? Well then! 
Let me tell thee my opinion—1vis this, 
that were it nat for the poor and the 
wddling, the world would probably, 
long ago; have been deſtroyed by fire 
from Heaven. Ingrateful wretches the 
reſt, thou wilt be apt to ſay, to make 
ſuch ſorry returns, 'as they generally 
do make, to the poor and the middling lt 

« This dear lady is prodigicuſly learn” 
ed in HMeories. But as to praclics, as to 
experimentals, muſt be, as you know 
from her tender years, a mere novice. 
Till ſhe knew me, I dare ſay, ſhe did. 
not believe, whatever ſhe had read, 
that there were ſuch fellows in the 
world, as ſhe will fee in you four. I 
ſhatl have much pleaſure in obſerving 
how (he*l] Rare at her company, when 
ſhe finds me the politeſt man of the five. 

© And fo much for inſtructions gene- 


© ral! and particular for your behaviour 


on Monday night. 
And let me add, that you. muſt at- 
3 D ; *tend 
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©tend to every minute circumſtance, 
© whether you think there be reaſon in 
it, or not. Deep, like golden ore, 
* frequently lies my meaning, and richly 
© worth digging for. The hint of aft 
© moment, as you may imagine it, is 
often pregnant with events of the great- 
t. Be implicit. Am not I your ge- 
*neral? Did I ever lead you on that I 
* brought you not off with ſafety and 


« aſtoniſhment ? a 

* And now, methinks, thou art cu— 
© rious to know, what can be my view 
ein riſquing the diſplealure of mv fair- 
© one, and alarming her tears, after four 
* or five halcyon days have gone over 
our heads? 'n fatisty thee. 

„The vilitors of the two nieces-will 
© croud the houſe. Beds will be ſcarce. 
« Miſs Partington, a ſweet modeſt gen- 
© teel girl, will be prodigionfly taken 
with my charmer; will want to begin 
a friendſhip with her. A ſhare in her 
© bed, for one night only, will be re- 
* quelited. Who knows, but on that 
© very Monday night I may be ſo unhap- 
* py as to give mortal offence to my be- 
© loved? The fhyeſt birds may be caught 
© napping, Should the attempt to fly me 
© upon it, cannot I getern hor? Should 
© ſhe actually fly, cannot 1 bring her bath 
© by authority civil or uncivil, it 1 have 
© evidence upon evidence that ſhe ac- 


marriage! — And , 1, or /hould I 
* nat ſucceed, and the forgrve me, or if 
* the but deſcend to exyoſtnlate, or it the 
* bear me in ker fight; then will the be all 
© my. own. All delicacy is my charmer. 
„J long ro fee how juch a delicacy, on 
© any of theſe occaſions, will behave, and 
in my ſituation it behoves me to pro- 
© vide againſt every accident. 

I mult take care, knowing what an 
© eel ! have to do with, that the little 
© riggling rogue does not flip through 
© my fingers. How lilly ſhould I look 
© ſtaring after her, when the had ſhot 
from me into the muddy river, her ta- 
* mily, from which with ſo much dith. 


* ſuccel(s, ſometimes to your own ſtupid 


* knowledged, though but tacitly, her 


the whole church, was in my view! 


— 

© But for fear theſe evidences ſhould 

© be ſuſpected, here comes the jet of the 
© buſineſs —No lefs than „four worthy 
* gentlemen of fortune and family, who 
were all in company ſuch a night par. 
© ticularly, at a collation to which they 
© were invited by Robert Lovelace, of 
© Sandoun Hall in the county of Lancaſ. 
ter, Eſquire, in company with Magda. 
© len Sinclair widow, and Priſcilla Par. 
* tington ſpinſter, and the lady com. 
plainant; when the ſaid Robert Love. 
© lace addreſſed hiniſelf to the ſaid lady, 
© on a multitude of occaſions, as kis wife; 
© as they and others did, as Mrs. Love. 
lace; every-one complimenting and 
© congratulating her upon her nuptials; 
© and that ſhe received ſuch their com- 
© pliinents and go" 0 pas with no 
other viſible diſpleaſure or repug- 
* nance, than ſuch as a young bride, ful! 
© of bluſhes and pretty contuſion, might 
be ſuppoſed to expreſs upon ſuch con- 
© templative. revolvings as thoſe compli. 
ments would naturally in{pire. Nor do 
tho rave at me, Jack, nor rebe/—Doft 
© think 1 brought the dear creature li. 
* ther for nothing ? 
And here's a faint ſketch of my plot. 
Stand by, varlets— Tanta-ra-ra-ra! 
Veil your bonnets, and contels your 
« maiter !? 


LETTER. LXII. 


LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


MR. 


SUNDAY. 
AVE been at church, Jack—be- 
haved admirably well roo! My 

charmer is pleaſed with me now: fort. 
was exceedingly attentive to the dil- 
courle, and very ready in the auditor's 
part of the ſervice. Eyes did not much 
wander. How could they, when the 
lovelieft object, infinitely the loveheſtis 


Dear creature-! how fervent, ho 
amiable, in her devotions! I have g# 
her to own that ſhe preved for me. I hoy" 


a prayer from ſo excellent a mind u 
not be made in vain. 

There is, after all, ſomething beau. 
tifully ſolemn in devotion. The Sabbath 
is a charming inſtifution to keep the hea! 
right, when it zs right. One day in ſeven, 
how reaſonable! —1 think Il go - 
church once a day often. I fancy tw" 
go a great way towards making nie 4 
reformed man. To ſee multitudes vl 
well-appearing people all joining in oi 
reverend att: an exerciſe how wort" 
of a rational being! Yet it adds 2 ” 
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« cuity I have taken her! 

Well then; here are—Let me ſee 
How many perſons are there who, atter 
Monday night, will be able to ſwear, 
£ hat ſhe has gone by my name, anſwer— 
ed to my name, had no other view in 
leaving her friends, but to go by my 
name? her own relations neither able 
© nor willing to deny it.—Firſt, here are 
* myſervants ; her ſervant Dorcas; Mrs. 
Sinclair; Mrs. Sinclair's two nieces ; 
© and Mils Partington. | 
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OR, THE.HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


or two to my former ſtings, when I | 
think of my projects with regard to this 
charming creature. In, my conſcience, 
| believe if I were to go conſtantly to 
church, 1 could not purſue them, 

| had a ſcheme come into my head 


while there: bur I will renounce it, be- 
' cauſe it obtruded itſelt upon me in fo 


good a place. Excellent creature ! How 
many ruins has the prevented by attach- 
ing me to herielt! by engroſſing my 
whole attention! : 

But let me tell thee what paſſed be- 
tween us in my fir it viſit of this morn- 
ing; and then 1 will acquaint thee more 
largely with my good behaviour at 
church. | 

| could not be admitted till after 
eight. 1 found her ready prepared to go 
vit, 1 pretended to be ignorant of her 
intention, having cnarged Dorcas not to 
own that ſhe had told me of it. 

„Going abroad, Madam i'——with an 
air of iadiflerence. 

Ves, Sir; 1 intend to go to church.“ 

©] hope, Maam, I ſhall have the 
« honour to attend you.“ 

No: ſhe deſigned to take a chair, and 
go tothe next church. 

This ſtartled me : a chair to carry her 
to the next church from Mrs. Sinclair's, 
her right name not Sinclair, and to bring 
her back hither in the face ot people 
who might not. think well of the houſe! 
—There was no permetting that. Yet 
I was to appear indifferent. But ſaid, 
I thould take it for a favour, if ſhe 
would permit me to attend her in her 
coach, as there was time for eit, to St. 

aul's. ä 

She made objections to the gaiety of 
u dreſs; and told me, that if the went 
ty St. Paul's, ſue could go in a coach 
with-ut me. ; 

| objected Singleton and her brother, 
and vitered to drels in the plaineſt ſuit 
| lad, 

{| beg the favour of attending you, 
dear Madam,“ ſaid I. * I have not 
been at church a great while. We hall 
int im different ſtalls. And the next 
ime l go, I hope it will be to givemy- 
elt a title to the greateſt bleſſing I can 
receive. 

dhe made ſome further objections: but 
at lat permitted me the honour of at- 
tending her. 

got my ſelf placed in her eve, that the 
ume might not ſeem redious to me; for 
we were there early. And ] gained her 
2009 opinion, as 1 mentioned above, by 
mv behaviour, 


The ſubject of the diſcourſe was par- 


| 


ticular enough: it was about a prophet*® 
ſtory or parable of an ewe-lamb taken 
by a rich man from a poor one, who 
dearly loved it, and whole only comfort 
it was. Deſigned to ſtrike remorſe into 
David, on his adultery with Uriah's wife 
Bathſheba, and his murder ot the hul- 
band. Theſe women, Jack, have been 
the occaſion of all manner of miſchief 
from the beginning! Now, when David, 
full of indignation, ſwore [King David 
would ſwear, Jack: but how ſhouldſt 
thou know who King David was? The 
ſtory is in the Bible] that the rich man 
{ſhould ſurely die; Nathan, which was 
the prophet's name, and a good ingeni- 
ous fellow, cried out, (which were the 
words of the text) J art the man! 
By my foul I thought the parton looked 
directly at me: and at that moment I 
caſt my eye full on my ewe-lamb. But 
| muſt tel] thee too, that I thought a 
good deal of my roſe-bud.—* A better 
man than King David, in tat point, 
© however!” thought J. 

When we came home, we talked upon 
the ſubject ; and i ſhewed my charmer 
my attention to the diſcourſe, by letting 
her know where the doctor made the 
molt of his ſubject, and where it might 
have been touched to greater advantage? 
for it is really a very affecting ſtory, and 
has as pretty a contrivance in it as ever 
I read. And this I did in ſuch a grave 
way, that the ſeemed more and more 
pleaſed with me; and I have no doubt; 


that 1 ſhall get her to tavour me to-mor- 


row night with her company at my cal- 
lation, 


SUNDAY EVENING, 
Wi all dined together in Mrs. Sin- 
clair's patlour. All exceffvely right ! 
1 he two meces have topp'd their parts; 
Mis. Sinclair hers. Never ſo eaſy as 
now !—She really thought a little oddly 
of theſe people at firſt, ſhe ſaid : Mrs. 
Sinclair ſeemed very forbidding! Her 
nieces were perſons with whom the 
could not wiſh to be acquainted. * But 
really we ſhould not be too haſty in 
our cenfures. Some people improve 
upon us, The widow ſeems tolcrable.“ 
She went no farther than 7c/erable. Mifs 
Martin and Mits Horton arc young peo- 
ple of good ſenſe, and have read a great 
deal, What Miſs Martin particularly 
{aid of marriage, and of her humble ſer- 
vant, was very ſolid. She believes, 
with ſuch notions the cannot make a bad 
wite. I have ſaid, Sally's humble fer- 
vant is a woollen-draper ot great repu- 
tation; and ſhe is ſoon to be married. 
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CEARISSA HARLOWE; 


I have been letting her into thy cha- 
rater, and into the characters of my 
other three eſquires, in hopes to excite 


night. I have told her ſome of the 
wor, as well as bet parts of your cha. 
racters, in order to exalt myſelf, and 
to obviate any ſudden furprizes, as well 
as to teach her, what fort of men ſhe 
may expect to ſee, if ſhe will oblige me 
with her company. 

By her after obſervations upon each of 
you, | ſhall judge what I may or may not 
do to obtain or keep her good opinion; what 


- ſhe will ite, what not; and ſo purſue the 


one, or avoid the other, as 1 fee proper. 
—S$0, while ſhe is penetrating into your 
ſhallow heads, I ſhall enter 4er heart, 
and know what to bid my own to hope for. 

The houſe is to be taken in three 
weeks: all will be over in three weeks, 


or bad will be my luck Who knows 


but in three days ?—Bave I not carried 
that creat point of making her paſs for 
my wife to the people below ? And that 
other great one, of fixing myſeit here 
night and day? — What woman ever ef- 
caped me, who lodged under one roof 


with me?—' he houſe too, TRE houſe ; - 


the people, people atter my own heart: 
her ſervants, Will, and Dorcas, both 

ſervants—Tiree days did 1 ſay ! Plio! 
pho! pho !- Tree hours! | 


I nave carried my third point ; but 
ſo extremely to the diſl'ke of my char- 
mer, that I have been threatencd, for 
ſuffering Miſs Partington to be intro- 
duced to her without her leave. Which 
laid her under a neceſſity to deny or 
comply with the urgent requeſt of io 


fine a young lady; who Irad envaged to 


honour me at my collation, on conditi— 
on that my beloved would be preſent 
at it. | 

To be obliged to appear before my 
friends as what ſhe was not! She was tor 
intiſting, that I ſhould acquaint the wo- 


men here with the truth of the matter; 


and not to go on propagating ſtories for 
her to conntenance ; making her a ſharer 
in my guilt. = 

Put what points will not perſeverance 
carry? eſpecially when it is covered 
over with the tace of yielding now, and, 


Parthian-like, returning to the charge“ 


anon. Do not the ſex carry all their 
points with their men by the ſame me— 
thods? Have I converſed with them fo 
freely as I have done, and learnt noth- 
ing of them ? Didit thou ever know that 
a woman's denial of any tavour, whether 


the leaſt or the greatelt, that wy heart 


— ͤ—— 
was ſet upon, ſtood her in any ſtead! 
The more perverſe ſhe, the more ſteady 


I; that is my rule. . 
her curiofity to ſee you to-morrow | _ 


But the point thus ſo much againſt her 
will carried. I doubt thou wilt ſee in her 
more of a ſullen than of an obliging 
charmer. For when Miſs Partington 
was withdrawn, What was Miſs Partins. 
ton to her? In her ſituation ſhe wanied 
no'new acquaintance. And what were 
my tour friends to her in her preſent 
circumſtances? She would affure me, it 
ever again—And there ſhe ſtopt, with à 
twirl of her hand. 

When we meet, I will, in her pre. 
fence, tipping thee a wink, ſhew thee 
the motion, for it wasa very pretty one, 
Quite new. Yet have I ſeen an hun. 
dred pretty paſſionate twirls too, in my 
time, from other fair-ones. Pow uni. 
ver{ally engaging is it to put a woman of 
ſenſe, to whom a_ man is not married, 
in a paſſion, let the reception given tg 
every ranting ſcene in our plays teſtity, 
Take care, my charmer, now thou att 
come to delight me with thy angry twirls, 
that thou tempteſt me not to proveke 2 
vartety of them from one, whoſe every 
motion, whofe every air, Carries init {0 
much ſenſe and ſoul. 

But, angry or pleaſed, this charming 
creature muſt be all lovelinefs, ber 
features are all harmony, and made er 
one another. No other feature could 
be ſubſtituted in the place of any one 6 
hers, but muſt abate of her perfection: 
and think yer that I do not long to have 
your opinion of my fair prize? 

it you leve to-fre features that glow, 
thotph the heart is frozen, and never 
yet was thawed; if you love fine ſeule, 
and adages flowing through teeth © 
ivory, and lips of coral; an eye that fe- 
netrates ail things; a voice that is har- 
mony 1t{elf; an air of grandeur, ming. 
ted with ſweetneſs that cannot be de. 
icribed ; a politeneſs that, if ever equal 
ed, was never excelled—You'll fee all 
theſe excellences, and ten times more, 
in this my GLORIANA, 


Mark her majeſtick fabrick - She's a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine; 
Her ſoul the deity that lodges there: 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god. 


Or, to deſcribe her in a ſofter ſtyle 
With Rowe— 


The bloom of op'ning flow'rs, unſully'd 
beauty, 

© Sofinefſs, and {weeteſt innocenee ſhe wrars 

© And looks like nature in the world's furl 


© \pring.” Adies, 


9 


Adieu, varlets four At fix on Mon- 


day evening, I expect ye all. 


n 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


SUNDAY, APRIL go. 
M* Lovelace in his laft letters having 
taken notice of the moſt material paſ- 
ſages contained in this letter, the fol- 
lowing extracts from it are only in- 
ſerted. 

She gives pretty near the ſame account that 
he does of what paſſed between them, 
on her reſolution to go to church; ond 
of his propoſal of St. Paul's, and de- 
fire of attending her. She praiſes. his 
good behaviour there; as alſo the diſ- 

courſe, and the preacher e 1s plenjed 

with it's feaſonableneſs. Grves partt- 
culars of the converſation between them 

afterwards, and commends the good 06- 

fervations he makes upon the ſermon. 


I Au willing,“ ſays e to have 
hopes of him: but am ſo unable to 
Know how to depend upon his ſeriouf— 
nels tor an hour together, that all my 
taveurable accounts of him mn this 
reſpect muſt be taken with allowance. 
© Being very much preſſed, I could/ 
not tell how to refuſe dining with the, 
widow and her nieces this day. I am 
better pleaſed with them, than I ever 
thought 1 ſhould be, 1 cannot help 
blauung myſelf for my readineſs to 
give ſevere cenſures, where reputation 
is concerned. Peoples ways, hu- 
mours, conſtitutions, education, and 
* opportunities allowed for, my dear, 
many perfons, as far as I know, may 
appear blameleſs, whom others of 
d.ferent humours and educations are 
too apt to blame; and who, from the 
lame fault, may be as ready to blame 
'/-m. 1 will therefore make it a rule 
to myſelf for the future, never to 
züge peremptorily on firſt appear- 
but yet I myſt obſerve that 
ge are nat people I ſhould chuſe to 
| be intimate with, or whoſe ways I can 
is, Although, for the ſtations they 
are in, they may go through the world 
with to!crable credit. 

Mr. Lovelace's behavic-'r has been 
uct, as makes me calls this, ſo tar as 
t 1s pulled, an agreeable day. Yet, 
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cn caſieſt as to him, my ſituation 
with my friends takes place in my 
* thovghts, ard cauſes me many a tear. 
the the more pleaſed with the peo- 
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ple of the houſe, becauſe of the per- 
ſons of rank they are acquainted with, 
and who viſit them.” 


© SUNDAY EVENING. 
1 am ſtill well pleaſed with Mr. 
Lovelace's behaviour. We have had 
a good deal of ſerious diſcourſe toge- 
ther. *The man has really juſt and 
good notions. He confeſſes how much 
he is pleaſed with this day, and ho 
for many ſuch. Nevertheleſs, he in- 
genuouſly warned me, that his unlucky 
vivacity might return: but he doubt- 
ed not, that he ſhould be fixcd at laſt 
by my example and converſation, 
* He has given me an entertaining 
account of the four gentlemen he is to 
meet to-morrow night : entertaining, 
1 mean, for his humorous deſcrip- 
tion of their perſons, manners, Sc. 
bur ſuch a deſcription as is far from 
being to their praiſe, Yet he feemed 
rather to deſign to divert my melan- 
choly by it, than to degrade them. 


I think at bottom, my dear, that he 


muſt be a good-natured man; but that 
he was ſpoiled young for want of check 
or controul. | 

© I cannot but call this, my circum- 
ſtances conſidered, an happy day to 
the end of it. Indeed, my dear, I 
think I could prefer him to all the 
men I ever knew, were he but to be 
always what he has been this day. 
You fee how ready I am to own all 
you have charged me with, when I 
tind myſelf out. It is a difficult thing, 
believe, ſometimes, tor a young 
creature that is able to deliberate with 
herſelf, to know when ſhe loves, or 
when the hates: but I am r-folved, 
as much as poſlible, to be determined. 
both in my hatred and love by a&rons, 
as they make the man worthy or un- 
worthy.” 


She dates again on Monday, and declares 


herſelf highly diſpleaſd at Mifs Par- 
tington's being introduced to ler? and 
ſtill more for being obliged to promiſe to 
be preſent at Mr. Lorclace's collation. 
She foreſees, ſhe ſays, @ murdered even- 
mg. 1 


LETTER. LXV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


HOVE. 


MONDAY NIGHT, MAY Ys 

Have juſt eſcaped from the very di- 
agreeable company I was 
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fo much againſt my will, to be in. As 
a very particular relation of this even- 
ing's converſation would be painful to 
me, you mult content yourſelf with 
what you ſhall be able to collect from 
the outlines, as I may call them, of the 
characters of the perſons; aſſiſted by the 
little hiſtories Mr. Lovelace gave me of 


each yeſterday. 


The names of the gentlemen are 
Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, and Bel- 
ford. Theſe four, with Mrs, Sinclair, 
Miſs Partington, the great heitets men- 
tioned in my laſt, Mr. Lovelace, and 
mylelf, made up the company. 

t gave you before the favourable ſide 
of Mits Partington's character, ſuch as 
it was given me by Mrs. Sinclair, and 
her nieces, 1 will now add a tew 
words from my own obſervation upon 
her behaviour in %s company. 

In better company perhaps the would 


have appeared to leſs advantage: but, 


natwithitanding-her znnocent ens, which 
Mr. Lovelace alto highly praifed, he 3s 
the laſt perſon whoſe judgment 1 would 
take upon real modeſty. or-] ob- 
ſerved, that, upon ſome talk from the 
entlemen, not free enough to be open— 
5. cenſured, yet too indecent in it's im 
plication to come from well-bred per— 
fons, in the company of virtuous peo— 
ple, this young lady was very ready to 
apprehend; and yet, by ſmiles and üm— 
perings, to encourage, rather than dit— 
courage, the culpable treedoms of per- 
ſous, who, in what they went out of 
ieir way to jay, muſt either be cuilty 


of abſurdity, meaning xothing ; or mean- 


ing ſomething, of rudenels. 

But indeed I have ſeen women, of 
whom I had a better opinion, than I 
can ſay 1 have of Mrs. Sinclair, who 
Have allowed gent/emen, and themſelves 
too, in greater hibertice> of this ſort, than 
I have thought conſifent with that puri— 


ev of manners which ovght to be the 
diſtinguiſhing charactcr:thck of cur ſex :. 


for what are words, but the Jody and 


Ereſs of thought And 15 not the mind - 


of a perſon ſtrongly indicated by out- 
ward dreſs ? 

But to the gent/emen ; as they muſt 
be called in right of their anceſtors, it 


ſeems ; for no other do they appear to 


have. 

Mr. Brr,tox has had univerfity-edu- 
cation, and was deſigned tor the gown ; 
but that not ſuiting with the vatety ot his 
temper, and an uncle dying, who de- 
viſed to him a good eſtate, he quitted the 
college, came up to town, and com- 
menced fine gentleman, He is ſaid to 


— 
be a man of ſenſe.—Mr. Belton dreſſes 
cally, but not quite foppiſhly ; drinks 
ard; keeps all hours, and glories in 
doing ſo; games, and has been hurt b 
that pernicious diverſion : he is about 
thirty years of age; his face is of a fiery 
red, ſomewhat bloated and pimply; aud 
his irregularities threaten a brief dura. 
tion to the ſenſual dream he. is in. For 
he has a hort conſumptive cough, which 
ſeems to denote bad lungs; yet makes 
himſelf and his triends merry by his ſtu. 
pid and inconſiderate jeſts upon very 
threatening ſymptoms which ought to 
make him more ferious. 

Mr. MowBRay has been a great tra- 
veller; ſpeaks as many languages as Mr, 
Lovelace himſelf, but not fo fluently : 
is of a good family; ſeems to be about 
thirty-three or thirty-four : tall and 
com-lv in his perſun ; bold and daring 
in his look: is a large-boned ftrony 
man; has a great ſcar io h's forehead, 
with- a dent, as if his ſcu:} had been 
beaien in there; and a ſeamed fcar in 
Ins right-cheek. lie dreſſes likewiſe 
very gaily : has his ſervants always 
about him, whom he is continually call. 
ing upon, and ſending cn the moſt tri- 
fling meſtages ; halt a dozen inſtances of 
which we had in the liule tine | was 
among them; while they ſeem to watch 
the turn of his fierce eye, to be ready 
to run, before they have half his mel. 
lage, and ſerve him with fear and 
trembling. Yet to his equals the man 
feems to-erable: he talks not amiſs upon 
pubhck entertainments and diverſions; 
eſpecially upon thoſe abroad, Yet has 
a romancing r; aud avers things 
ſtrongly, which ſeem quite improbable. 
Indeed, he doubts nothing, but what he 
ought to belreve © for he jeſts upon ſacred 
things; and protetſes to hate the clergy 
of all religions, He has high notions of 
honour, a word hardly ever out of he 
mouth; but ſeeins to have no great re. 
gard to morals. | 

Mr. ToURV1LLE occaſionally told his 
age; juſt turned of thirty. one. He 1s 
alto of an ancient family; but in his per. 
ſon and manners, more of what I call 
the coxcomb, than any of his compa- 
nions. He drefles richly ; would be 
thought elegant in the choice and fa- 
thion of what he wears; yet, atter all, 
appears rather tawdry than fine. One 
ſees, by the care he takes of his outſide, 
and the notice he beſpeaks from ever)- 
one by his own notice of himſelf, that the 
inlide takes up the leaſt of his attention- 
He dances finely, Mi. Lovelace fays: !s 
a maiter of muſick; and ſinging 18 = 
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SHE 
of his principal excellences. They pre 
valled upon him to ſing; and he obliged 
mem both in Italian and French; and, 
to do him juſtice, his ſongs in both were 
decent. They were all highly delight- 
ed with his performance ; but his great- 
et admirers were Mrs. Sinclair, Miſs 
urtington, and himſelf. To me he 
appeared to have a great deal of attec- 
tation, | 

Mr. Tourville's converſation and ad- 
dreſs are inſufferably full of thoſe really 
groſs atfronts upon the underſtanding of 
our ſex, which the moderns call combli- 


ments, and are intended to paſs for ſo 


many inſtances of good breeding, though 


the moſt hyperbolical, unnatural ity 


that can be conceived, and which can 
only ſerve to ſhew the inſincerity of the 
complimenter; and the ridiculous light in 
which the complimented appears in his 
eyes, it he ſuppoſes a woman Capable of 
relithing the romantick abſurdities of his 
ſpeeches. ; 

He aftects to introduce into his com- 
mon talk Italian and French words; 
and often anſwers an Englith queſtion 
in French, which language he greatly 
prefers to the barbarouſly hifling Eng- 
liſh. But then he never fails to tran- 
flate into this his odzozs native tongue 
the words and the ſentences he ſpeaks in 
the other (wo—Left, perhaps, it ſhould 
be quettioned whether he underitands 
what he ſays. 

He loves to tell ſtories: always calls 
them merry, facetious, good, or excellent, 
betore he begins, in. order to beſpeak 
the attention of the hearers; but never 
gives himſelf concern in the progreſs or 
concluſion of them, to make good » hat 
he promiſes in his preface. Indeed he 
teldom brings any ot them to «4 con- 
clution; for if his company have pa— 
tience to hear him out, he breaks in up- 
on himfelf by fo many parenthetical in- 
truſtons, as one may call them, and has 
lo many incidents ſpringing in upon him, 
that he trequently drops his own thread, 
and ſometimes fits down ſatisfied half- 
way; or, if at other times he would 
relume it, he applies to his company to 
help him in again, with a Ae fetch lim 
it he remembers what he was driving 


at — But enough, and too much of Mr. 


Tourville; 

Mr. BeiroRD is the fourth centle- 
man, and one of whom Mr. Lovelace 
ſrems more fond than any of the reſt; 
tor he is a man of tried bravery, it 
leems; and this pair of triends came ac- 
quainted upon occaſion of ,a quarrel 
(poilibly about a woman) which brought 


on a challenge, and a meeting at Ken- 
ſington Gravel-pits; which ended with- 
out unhappy cenſgquences, by the me- 
diation of three gentlemen ſtrangers, 
juſt as each had made a pais at the 
other. 

Mr. Belford it ſeems is about ſeven 
or eight- and- twenty. He is the young- 
eſt of the five, except Mr. Lovelace: and 
they are perhaps the wickedeſt ; for they 
ſeem to lead the other three as they 
pleaſe. Mr. Belford, as the others, 
dreſſes gaily. But has not thoſe ad- 
vantages of perſon, not from his dreſs, 
Wich Mr. Lovelace is too proud of. He 
has, however, the appearance and air.of 
a gentleman. He is well read in claſſical 
authors, and inthe beſt Eng'iſh poets and 
writers: and, by his means, the conver- 
lation took nuw-and-then a more agree- 
able turn: and 1, who endeavoured to 
put the belt face 1 could upon my ſitua- 
tion, as I patſed for Mrs. Lovelace with 


them, made fhirt to join in it, at ſuch 


times, and received abundance of com- 
pliments trom all the company, on the 
obſervations I made. 

Mr. Belford ſeems good-natured and 
obliging ; aad, although very complai- 
ſant, not fo tulivumely ſo. as Mr. Tour- 
ville; and has a polite and caly manner 
of expreſſing his ſentiments on all vcca= 
lions, He feems to delight in a logicel 
way of argumentution, as allo dogs Mr, 
Belton. Ice two attacked each other 
in this way; and both looked at us wo- 
men, as it to obſerve: whether we did 
not admire their learning, or, when they 
had ſaid a {mart thing, their wit. But 
Mr. Belfora had viſibly the advantage 
ot the other, having qincker parts, and 
by taking the worit hide of the argument, 
ſeemed to , he had. U pon the whole 
of his behaviour and converſation, he 
put me in mind of that character in 
Milton— 


9 His tongue 

*+ Dropt manna, and could make the worſe 
- «PPcar 

© The better reafon, to perplex and daſh 

© Matureit countels ; for his thoughts were 
+ low: 

© To vice induſtrious :. but to nobler deeds 

© Tim'rous and flothful ;—yet he plcas'd the 

v en. 


How I:ttle ſoever matters in general 
may be to our liking, we-are apt, when 
hope is ſtrong enough to permit it, to 
endeavour to make the beſt we can of 
the lot we have drawn ;, and 1 could nut 
but obſerve often, how much Ny. Love- 


lace excelled all his four Sies in every. 
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thing they ſeemed deſirous to excel in. 
But, as to wit and vivacity, he had no 
equal there. All the others gave up to 
him, when his lips began to open. The 
haughty Mowbray would call upon the 


prating Tourville for hlence, and would | 


elbow the ſupercilious Beiton into atten— 


tion, when Lovelace was going to ſpeak. | 


And when he had ſpoken, the words, 
* Charming fellow |? with a free word 
of admiration or envy, fell from every 
mouth. | 

| He has indeed fo many advantages in 
his perſon and manner, that what would 
be inexcuſable in another, would, if one 


watched not over one's felf, and did not 
endeavour to diſtinguiſh what is the c. 


ſence of right and wrong, look becom— 
ing in him. | Fs 

Mr. Belford, to my no ſmall vexa- 
tion and confulion, with the torward- 
neſs of a favoured and intruſted friend, 
ſinyled-me out, on Mr. Lovelace's being 
ſent for down,-to make me convratu- 
latory compliments on my ſuppoſed 
nuptials ; which he did with a caution, 
not to inſiſt too long. on the rigorous 
vow I had impoſed upon a man ſo uni- 
verſally admired— 

See him among twenty men,” ſaid 
he, all of diſtinction, and nobody 15 
© regarded but Mr. Lovelace.“ 

It mult, indeed, be contelſſed, that 
there is in his whole deportment a na- 
tural dignity, which renders all infol-nt 
or imperative demeanor as unnecellary 
as inexcuſable. Then that deceiving 
ſweetneſs which appears in his [miles, 


in his accent, in his whole aſpect, and 


addreſs, when he thinks it worth his 
while to oblige, or endeavour to attaet, 
how does this ſhew, that he was ors 
innocent, as I may ſay; that he was 
not naturally the cruel, the boiſterous, 
the impetuous creature, which the wick- 
ed compatiy he may have fallen into 


have made him! For he has, beſides, an 


open, and, I think, an honeſt counte- 
Nance. Don't you think fo, my dear? 


On all theſe ſpecious appearances, have 


founded my hopes of ſeeing him a re- 
formed man. | 
But it is amazing to me, I own, that 
with ſo much of the gentleman, fuch a 
eneral knowledge of books and men, 
Vis {kill in the learned as well as 
modern languages, he can take ſo much 
delight as he does in the company of 
ſuch perſons as I have deſcribed, and 
in ſubjects of frothy impertinence, un- 
worthy of his talents, and of his natu- 
ral and acquired advantages. 1 can 


— 
think but of one reaſon for it, and that 
mutt argue a very low mind, his vax:. 
TY; which makes him defirous of be. 
ing conſidered as the head of the people 
he conforts with. A man to love praiſe, 
yet to be content to draw it from ſuch - 
contaminated ſprings |! 

One compliment pafled from Mr. Bel. 
ford to Mr. Lovelace, which haſtened 
my quitting the ſhocking compan 
* You are a happy man, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid he, upon ſome fine ſpeeches made 
him by Mrs. Sinclair, and aflented to by 
Miſs Partington: * you have ſo much 
© courage and fo much wit, that neither 
man nor woman can ſtand before yon. 

Mr. Belford looked at me, when he 
ſpoke : yes, my dear, he ſmilingly lock. 
ed at me: and he looked upon his com- 
plimented friend: and all their afſenting, 
and therefore affronting eyes, both mens 
and womens, were turned upon your 
Clarifſa : at leaſt, my ſelf-reproaching 
heart made me think fo; for that would 
hardly permit my eye to louk up, 

Oh! my ,dear, were but a woman, 
who gives reaſon to the world to think 
her to be in love with a man, {and this 
muſt be believed to be my cale : or to 


what can wy ſuppoſed voluntary going 


off with Mr. Lovelace be imputed ?} 
to reflect one moment on the exaltation 
ſhe gives 4zm and the diſgrace ſhe brings 
upon herſelf; the low pity, the ſilent 
contempt, the inſolent ſneers and whil- 
pers, to which the makes herſelf ob— 
noxious from a cenſuring world of both 
ſexes; how would ſhe deſpiſe herſelt! 
and how much more eligible would ſhe 
think death itfſelf than fuch diſcovered 
debaſernent ! | 

What.I have thus in general touched 
upon, will account to you, why I could 
not more particularly relate what paſſed 


in this evening's converlation: which, 


as may be gathered trom what 1 have 
written, abuunded with approbatory c- 
culations, and /uppyſed willy retorts, 
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MONDAY MIDNIGHT: 

13 very much vexed and diſturbed 
at an odd incident. Mrs. Sinclalt 
has juſt now lett me; I believe in di 
pleaſure, on my declining to comp) 
with a requeſt the made me: which wa 
to admit Miſs Partingtou to a ſhare g 
| Ni 
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my bed; her houſe being crouded by 
her neces gueſts and by their attend- 
ee, as well as by thoſe of Miſs Parting- 


ton. ; EYE 
here might be nothing in it; and my 


4 


genial carried a ſtiff and ill natured ap- 


pearance. But inſtantly, upon her mak- 
ug the requeſt, it came into my thought, 
that | was in a manner a ſtranger to 
rere body in the houſe : not ſo much 
ax 4 ſervant I could call my own, or of 
whom 1 had any great opinion: that 
there were four men of free manners 1n 
the houſe, adowed ſupporters of Mr. 
Lovelace-in matters of offence; himfelf 


n man of enterprize; all, as far as I 


knew, (and as l had reaſon to think by 
their noiſy mirth after 1 left them) 


drinking deeply: that Miſs Partington, 


her{eltis not ſo baſhful a perſog.as the 
was revreſented to me to be: that of- 
dau paring were taken to give me a good 


opinion of her: and that Mrs. Sinclair 


made a greater parade in prefacing the 
rent, than ſuch a requeſt needed. 
„Jo deny,* thought I, * can carry only 
an appearance of ſingularity to people 
© who already think me ſingular. To 
© conſent, may poſlibly, it not probably, 
be attended with inconveniences.” The 
Hnſequences. of the alternative fo very 
&{proportionate, I thonght it more'pru- 
dent to incur the cenſure, than to ritque 
te inconvenience. « 
told her, that I was writing a long 
letter: that I ſhould chuſe to write till 
| were fleepy : and that a companion 
would be a reſtraint upon me, and I 
upon ker, | 

She was loth, ſhe faid, that ſo deli- 
cate a yoring creature, and fo great a for- 
tine as Miſs Partiagton, ſhould be put 
th he with Dorcas in a preſs-bed. She 
Md be very lorry, it the had aſxed an 
proper thing. She had never been fo 
pit to it betore. And Miſs woulditay 
up with en till 1 had done writing. 

\lrmed at this urgency, and it be- 


ng caſier to perſiſt in a denial gzven, than 


- 


\ give 1t_þQ.t art, 1 ſaid Miſs Partington 


k 

ſhould te welcome to my whole bed, and 
| won\d ictire into the dining-room, and 
tre, leching 'myſelf in, write all the 
* 1 


lie poor thing, le ſaid, was afraid 
to he alone. To be fare Miſs Parting - 
ten would not put me to ſuch an incon- 
vemence. 
She then withdrew: but returned; 
begged my pardon for returning: but 
the poor child, ſhe ſaid, was in tears. 
F' Partington had never ſeen a young 

No. 47. a 


lady ſhe fo much admired, and ſo much 


withed to imitate, as me. The dear 
girl hoped that nothing had paſſed. in her 
behaviour to give me diſlike to her.— 
Should the bring her to me? 

I was very buſy, I ſaid. The letter 
I was writing was upon a very important 
ſubject. I hoped to ſee the young lady 
in the morning; when I, would apolo- 
gize to her for my particularity. And 
then Mrs. Sinclair heſitating and mov- 
ing towards the door, (though the turn- 
ed round to me again) I defired her 
(hghting her to take care how ſhe went 
down. f 

Pray, Madam,“ ſaid ſhe, on the ſtairs 
head, “don't give yourſelf all this trou- 
© ble. God knows my heart, I meant 
© no affront ; but ſince you ſeem to take 
my freedom amiſs, I beg you will not 
© acquaint Mr. Lovelace with it; for he, 
perhaps will think me bold and imper- 
©tinent.” | 

Now, my dear, is not this a particular 
incident: either as | have made it, or as 
it was deſigned? I don't love to do an 
uncivil ching. And if nothing were 
meant by the requeſt, my refuſal deſerves 
to be called uncwil. Then I have ſhewn 
a ſuſpicion of foul uſage by it, which 
ſurely dare not be meant. If /, I 
ought to apprehend every-thing, and fly 
the houſe and man as I would an infec. 
tion. If net %, and if I cannot con- 
trive to clear myſelf of having enter- 
tained ſuſpicions, by aſſigning ſome other 
plaulible reafon for my denial, the very 

ſlaying here will have an appearance not 
at all reputable to myſelf. 

I am now out of humour with him, 
with myſ{glf, with all the world, but you. 
His companions ore thocking creatures. 
Why, again | repeat, ſhould he have been 
deſirous to bring me into fuch company? 
Once more, I like him not. Indeed I 
do not like him! 


LETTER LXVIL. . 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro M ss 
HOWE. 


: TUESDAY, MAY 2, 
\ ITH finite regret I am obliged 

to tell you, that I can no longer 
write to you, or receive letters from 
you. Your mother has ſent me a letter 
incloſed in a cover to Mr. Lovelace, di- 
rected for lum at Lord M.'s, (and Which 
was brought him juſt now ) reproach- 


ing me on this ſubject in very angry 
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not be thought to intend to make her 
and you unhappy, to write to you with- 
out her leave. 

This, therefore, is the laſt you will 
receive from me, till happier days: and 
as my-proſpects are not very bad, I pre- 


ſume we ſhall ſoon have leave to — 
ther 


Again; and even to ſee each o 


ſince an alliance with a family ſo honour- 
able as Mr. Lovelace's is, will not be a 
diſgrace. 

She is pleaſed to write, that if 1 
would with to znflame you, I ſhould let 
vou know her written prohibition : but 
if otherwiſe, find ſome way of my own 
accord (without bringing 4-7 into the 
queſtion) to decline a correſpondence, 
which 1 mult know ſhe has for fome time 
paſt forbidden. But all I can fay is, to 
beg of you rot to. be inflamed ;—to beg 
of you not to let her know, or even by 
vour behaviour to her, on this occaſſon, 
gueſs, that I have acquainted you with 
my reaſon for declining to write to you. 
For how elſe, after the ſcruples I have 
heretofore made on this very ſubject, 
vet proceeding to correſpond, can ] ho- 
neſtly ſatisfy you about my motives for 
this ſudden ſtop? So, my dear, I chute, 
vou ice, rather to rely upon your di{- 
cretion, than to feign reaſons with which 
vou would not be ſatisfied, but, with 
vour uſnal active penetration, lift to 
the bottom, and * 
mean and low qualifier; and that with 
an implication injurious to you, that 1 
ſuppoſed you had not prudence enough 
to be truſted with the naked truth. 

I repeat, that my prolpects are not 
bad. The houſe, I pretume, will foon 
be taken. The people are very re- 


ſpecttul, notwithſtanding my micety 


about Mits Partingten. Mils Marlin, 
Wh: is near marriage with an eminent 
tradeſman in the Strand, juſt now in a 
very re{pectiul manner, atked my opt- 
nion of ſome patterns of rich filks for 
the occalion. Ihe widow has a lels for- 
bidding appearance than at tirit. Mr, 
Lovelace, on my declared diflike of his 
tour friends, aſſured me, that neither 
they nor any-body elſe ſhall be intro— 
duced to me, without my leave. 

Thete circumttances J mention, (as 
you will fuppoſe) that your kind heart 
may be at eaſe about me; that you may 
be induced by them to acquieſce with 
vour mother's commands, (cheerfully 
acquieſce) and that for my ſake, leſt 1 
' thouid be thought an z t; who am, 
with very contrary-iutentions, my deareſt 

1 


aft find me to be a, 


and beſt beloved friend, your eder. alli 
and affectionate ; gi 


CTLARISSA HARTOxr. 


LETTER XLVII. 


Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLAR15Ss4 
 HARLOWE. 

5 : WEDNESDAY, may J 

Am aſtoniſhed that my mother ſhould 

take ſuch a ſlep—purely to exerciſ: 

an unreaſonable act of authority: ind 

to oblige the moſt remorſeleſs hearts in 

the world. If I find, that I can be dt 

ule to you either by advice or infor. 

mation, do you think 1 will not give it! 

— Were it to any other perſon, much 

leſs dear to me than vou are, do you 

think, in ſuch a caſe, I would forben 
giving it? 

Mr. Hickman, who pretends to alittle 
caſuiſtry in ſuch a nice matter, is of o. 
nion, that I ought not to decline a cor 
reſpondence thus circumſtanced. And 
'tis well he is: for my mother having 
ſet me up, I muſt have ſomebody to 
quarrel with. 

This I will come into, if it will make 
vou eaſy—l will forbcar to write to ya 
for a few days, it nothing extraordinar 
happen, and till the riguur of her pro- 
hibition is abated. But bealfured, thx 
I will not diſpenſe with your writing to 
me. My heart, my conſcience, my ho- 
nour will not permit it, 

But how will I help myſelf ?—Hos- 
eaſily enough. For I do allure-you,thit 
1 want but very little further provect 
tion to fly privately to London, And! 
I do, I will not leave yon till I fee you 
either honourably married, or abſolut: 
ly quit of the wretch: and in this 4 
caſe I will take you down with me, 
defiance of the whole world: or, if vi! 
refuſe to go with me, ſtay with you, an 
accompany you as your thado;y whither- 
toever vou go. 

Don't be frightened at this declarat: 
on. i here is but one conſideration, an 
but one hope, that withold me, watche 
as I am in all my retirements ; oblige 
to read to her without a voice; to wo 
in ber preſence without fingers; and! 
he with her every night againft my xn 
The code ration is, Leſt you ſhould a 
prehend that a ſtep of this nature wow 
lock like a doubling of your fault, 
the eyes of ſuch as think your got 
away a fault. The hope is, That thin 
will {it}! end happily, and that bote 
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cople will have reaſon to take ſhame 
to themſelves for the ſorry parts they 
have acted. Neverthelets 1 am often 
balancing—But your reiolving to give 
up the correſpondence at this Critis, will 
turn the ſcale. Write therefore, or take 
the c uu uce. , : 
—A tew words upon the ſubject of 
vour lait letters—I know not whether 
vour brother's wiſe project be given up 
or nat, A dead filence reigns in your 
family. Your brother was abſent three 
davs; then at home one; and is now 
ablent: but whether with Singleton or 
not, I cannot find out. 

By your account of vour wretch's 
companions, I ſee not but they are a 
(et of rnfernals, and he the Beelzebub. 
What could he mean, as you ſay, by 
his earneltneſs tu bring you into fuch 
company, and to give you ſuch an op- 
portunity to make him and them re- 
flecting-glaſſes to one another? The 
man's a fool to be fure, my dear—A 
jilly fellow, at leaſt The wretches mult 
put on their 4% before you, no doubt 
—Lords of the creation !—Noble fel- 
lows theſe !—Yet who knows how many 
poor deſpicable fouls of our fex the 


| worſt of them has had to whine after 


Im! 

You have bronght :n inconvenience 
upon yourſelf, as vou obſerve, byyour 
retuſal of Miſs Partington for yonr 
bedfellow. Pity you had not admitted 
her! Watchful as you are, what could 
have happened? If violence were in- 
tenled, he would not {tay tor the 2741. 
You might have fat up after her, or not 
gone to bed. Mrs. Sinclair preſſed it 
tog tar, You was over-ſerupulous. 

It any-thing happen to delay your 
mptals, I would adviſe von to remove: 
but if you marry, perhaps you may 
Link it no great matter to flay where 


von are, till you take pofleſlion of your- 


own eſtate. The knot once tied, and 
with lo reſolute a man, it is my opinion, 
\our relations will ſoon reſign what 
ey cannot legally hold: and, were 
even alitigation to follow, you will nutbe 
4.4, nor Ought you to be willing, to help 
or your eſtate will then be his right; 
and it will be unjuſt to with it to be 
vitheld from him. my 
One thing I would adviſe yon to think 
Gt; and that is, of proper ſettlements : 
twill be to the credit of your prudence 
and ot his juſtice, (and the more as 
waters ſtand) that ſomething of this 
would be done before you marry. Bad 
45 lie 153 nobody accounts him a ſordid 


bo 


man. And I wonder he has been hi. 
therto ſilent on that ſubject. 

I am not diſpleaſed with his propoſal 
about the widow-!ady's houſe. I think 
it will do very well. But if it muſt be 
three weeks before you can be certain 
about it, ſurely you need not put off his 
day for that ſpace : and he may beſpeak 
his. equipages. Surprizing to me as 
well as you, that he could be ſo acqui- 
eſcent! | | 

repeat Continue to write to me. 
I inſiſt upon it; and that as minutely as 
poſlible : or, take the conſequence. I 
lend this by a particular hand. I am, 
and ever will be, your moſt affettionate 

ANNA HOWE. 


LESTER LAG 


MISS "CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS 
HOWE. 


THURSDAY, MAY 4. 
1 Forego every other engagement, ( 
ſuſpend every with, I baniſh every 


other fear, to take up my pen, to beg 


of you, that you will not think of be- 


ing guelty of ſuch an act of love as I can 


never thank you for; but mult for ever 
regret. If I mujt continue to write to 
you, I muſt.” I know full well your 
1mpatience of controul, when you have 
the leatt imagination that your genero- 
{i:y or triendihip is likely to be wounded 
by it. 

My deareſt, deareſt creature, would 
you incur a maternal, as I have a pater- 
nal, malediétion? Would not the world 
think there was an infection in my fault, 
if it were followed by Mifs Howe? 
There are ſome paints ſo flagrantly 
wrong, that they will not bear to be ar- 
gucd upon. This is one of them. I need 
not give reaſons againſt ſuch a raſhneſs. 
Heaven forbid that it ſhould be known 
that you had it but once in your thought, 
be your motives ever ſo noble and gene- 
rons, to follow ſo bad an example; the 
rather as that you would, in ſuch a cafe, 
want the extenuations that nught be 
pleaded in my favour; and particularly 
that one of being ſurprized into the un- 
nappy ſtep! 

Tre reſtraint your mother lays you 
under, would not have appeared heavy 
to you, but on my account. Would 
you have once thought it a hardſhip to 
be admitted to a part of her bed How 
did 1 uſe to be delighted with ſuch a 


favour from my mother! — How did I 
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love to work in her preſence !— So did 


you in the preſence of yours once. And 


to read to her in winter evenings I know 
was one of your joys. —Do not give me 
cauſe to reproach my/e!// on the reaſon 
that may be aſligned for the change in 
You. : 

Learn, my dear, I beſeech you learn, 
to ſubdue you.own paſſions. Be the mo- 
tives what. they will, exceſs is exceſs, 
Thoſe paſſions in our ſex, which we take 
no pains to ſubdue, may have one and 
the ſame ſource with thoſe infinitely 
blacker paſſions, which we uſed ſo often 
to condemn in the violent and head- 
ſtrong of the other ſex ; and which may 


be only heightened in them by cuſtom, and 


their freer education. Let us both, my 
dear, ponder well this thought; look 
into ourſelves, and fear. 

If I write, as 1 find I muſt, I inſiſt 
upon your forbearing to write. Your 
ſilence to thrs ſhall be the ſign to me, 
that you will not think of the raſhneſfs 
you threaten me with; and that you will 
obey your mother as to yer own part of 
the correſpondence, however : eſpeci- 
ally as you can inform or adviſe me in 
every weighty caſe by Mr. Hickman's 

en. 

My trembling writing will ſtrew you, 
my dear impetuous creature, what a 
trembling heart you have given to your 
ever obliged, or, if you take ſo raſh a ſtep, 
your for-ever diſobliged 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


My ctoaths were brought tome juſt now, 
But you have ſo much diſcompoſed 
me; that I have no heart to look into 
the trunks. Why, why, my dear, 
will you fright me with your flaming 
love? Diſcompoſure gives diſtreſs to 
a weak heart, whether it ariſe from 
friendſhip or enmity. 


1 


A ſervant of Mr. Lovelace carries this 


END OF THE THIRD voLUME. 


| — — 
to Mr. Hickman for diſpatch ſake. Let 


that worthy man's pen relieve my heart 
from this new uneaſineſs, | 


LETTER IA. 


MR. HICKMAN, TO MISS CLARI$S%14 
HARLOWE. 


[s ENT TO WILSON'S BY A PARTICULA; 
' HAND. | 


FRIDAY, MAY 5. 
MADAM, ny 

Have the honour of dear Miſs Hon; 

.commands, to acquaint you, with. 
out knowing the occaſion, That ſhe i; 
exceſſively concerned for the concern 
ſhe has given you in her laſt letter: and 
that, if you will but write to her, un. 
der cover-as before, ſhe will have no 
thoughts of what yoy are ſo very appre- 
henſive about. —YE& ſhe bid me write, 
That if ſhe has but the /eaft imagination 
that ſhe can ſerve you, and ſave you, 
thole are her words, all the cenſures of 
the world will be-but of ſecond conſider. 
ation with her. I have great temptati- 
ons, on this occaſion, to exprels my ou 
re{entments upon your preſent ſtate; 
but not being fully apprized of what 
that i5—only conjecturing from the dil 


turbance upon the mind of the dearelt * 


lady in the world to me, and the melt 
incere of friends to you, that that is not 
altogether ſo happy as were to be wiſhed; 
and being, moreover, furbid to enter 
into the cruel ſubject ; I can only offer, 
as I do, my beſt and faithfulleſt ſervices! 
and wiſh you a happy deliverance tron 
all your troubles. For J am, moſt ex 
lent young lady, your faithful and moſt ole. 
dient ſervant, 


CR. Hickwas. 
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CLARISSA HARLOW E. 


VOLUME THEY NT R. 
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rr. | | I muſt never talk of reformation, ſhe 
told me, having fuch companions, and 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 1 taking ſuch delight, as 1 ſeemed to take, 

Bo Q. in their frothy converſation. 

TUESDAY, MAY 2. I, no more than you, Jack, imagined 

K NN ER CU RL, as the fabu- | ſhe could poſſibly like ye: but then, as 
7 7 lift tells us, having the | my friends, I thought a perſon of her 
\} 5 curioſity to knorr the eſti- | education would have been more ſpat - - 
/ M ; ing of her cenſures. 


4 mation he ſtood inamong 

7 mortals, deſcended in dif- 1 don't know how it is, Belford ; but 
ZIXIEDEY guiſe, and in a ſtatuary's | women think themſelves entitled to take 
Mop cheapened a Jupiter, then a Juno, | any treedoms with us, while we are un- 
then one, then another, of the Du na- polite, tortooth, and I can't tell what, 
Jores 3 and, at lat t. aſked, What price | if we don't tell a pack of curſed lies, 
that ſame ſtatue of Mercury bore? 4 O | and make black white, in Heir favour — 


For,” ſays tie artiſt, * buy one of the | teaching us to be hy pocrites, yet ſtigma- 


* others, and Il throw you in that for 


' 18 bl 
6 II thin . 


tiow theepith muſt the god of thieves 

look upon this rebuff to his vanity ! 
So thou! a thouſand pounds wouldſt 
thou vive for the good opinion of this 
ſingle lady—To be only thought tole- 
rably of, and not quite unw orthy of her 
converiation, would make thee happy. 
And at parting la't night, or rather this 
morning, thou madeſt me promiſe a 
jew lines to Edgware, to let thee know 
what tte thinks of thee, and of thy 
breih: 

Thy "theuſand pounds, Fack, is. all thy 
UN, for 70 oft „en rity du ſhe diſliae ye al [ 
Ie much as any of the reſt. 

am ſorry for it toc, as to thy part, 
for two reatuns—Ore, that I think thy 
motive tor thy curiolity » as fear or con- 
[cioninels: whereas that of the arch- 
inet was vanity, intolerable vanity. 
And he was therefore juſtly ſent away 
with a blufl u upon his cheeks to Hea- 


tizing us, at other times, for deceivers. 
1 defended ye all as well as 1 could : 
but you Know there was no attempting 
ought but a palliative defence, to one of 
her principles. 

| will ſummarily give thee a few of 
my pleas. 

To the pure, every little rien 
ſeemed offenſive: yet I ſaw not, that 
there was any-thing amiſs the whole 
evening, either in the words or behavi- 
our of any of my friends. Some peo- 
ple could talk but upon one or two ſub- 
jects: ſhe upon every one. No wonder, 
therefore, they talked to what they un- 
derſtood beſt;, and to mere objects of 
ſenſe. Had ſhe honoured us with more 
ct her converſation, the would have been 


-teſs diſguſted with ours; for the ſaw how 


every-one was prepared to admire her, 
whenever ſhe opened her lips, You, in 
particular, had faid, when ſhe retired, 
that virtue elf {poke when the ſpoke ; 
but that you had ſuch an awe upon you, 


ven, and could = brag— The ether, 
#4 [ i 41111 Afraid, i 


Nes nee for 8 we nut birds of a 


deten 4 


Te Uiſlike ther, ſhe: 


after ihe had favoured us with an od. 
{ervation or two on a ſubject ſtart- 
ed, that you ſhould ever be afraid in 
| her company, to be found myf ex. 
cep- 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— 


ceptionable, when you intended to be 


o. 

Plainly, ſhe ſaid, ſhe neither liked 
my companions, nor the houſe ſhe was in. 

I liked not the houſe any more than 
ſhe : though the people were very oblig- 
ing, and ſhe had owned they were leſs 
exceptionable to herſelf, than at firſt. 
And were we not about another of our 
own? | 

She did not like Miſs Partington— 
Let her fortune be what it would, aud 
ſhe had heard a great deal ſaid of her 
fortune, ſhe ſhould not chuſe an intimacy 
with her. She thought it was a hard- 
ſhip to be put upon ſuch a difficulty as 
ſhe was put upon the preceding night, 


when there were lodgers in the front 
' houſe whom they had reaſon to be freer 
with, than, upon ſo ſhort an acquain- 


tance, with her. 

I pretended to be an utter ſtranger as 
to this particular; and, when ſhe ex- 
plained herſelf upon it, condemned 
Mrs. Sinclair's requeſt, and called it a 
confident one. 

She, ertfully, made lighter of her de- 


nial of the girl for a bed-tcllow, than 


the thought of it, I could fee that; for it 
was plain, the fuppoſed there was room 
tor me to think the had been either over- 
nice, Or oder-cautious. 

offered to reſent Mrs. 
freedom. Nos 

No; there was no great matter in it. 
It was bet to let it paſs. It might be 
thought more particular in her to deny 
ſuch a requeſt, than in Mrs. Sinclair to 
make it, or in Miſs Partington to expect 
it to be complied with. But as the 
people below had a large acquaintance, 


Sinclair's 


the did not know how often the might 


have her retirements invaded, if the 
gave way. And indeed, there were le- 
vities in the behaviour of that young 
lady, which ſhe could not ſo far pals 
over as to wiſh an intimacy with her. 

I faid, 1 liked Miſs Partington as little 
as e could. Mils Partington was a 
filly young creature; who feemed too 
hkely to juſtity the watchtulneſs of her 
guardians over her. — ut, neverthelets, 
as to her general converſation and be- 
haviour laſt night, I muſt own, that 1 
thought the girl (for ger! the was, as to 
diſcretion) not excepiionable; only car- 
rving herielt hike a free good natured 
creature who believed herlſelt ſecure in 
the honour of her company. 

It was very well ſaid of me, ſhe re- 
plied : but, if that young lady were ſo 
well ſatisfied with her company, the 


- muſt needs ſay, that I was very kind to 


ſuppoſe her ſuch an znnocent—PFor her 


> 


— — 
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own part, ſhe had ſeen nothing of th 
London world: but thought, the muſttey 
me plainly, that ſhe never was in ſuch 
company in her lite; nor ever again 
wiſhed to be in ſuch. 

There, Belford !—IWorſe off than Mercury! 
—Art thou not ? 

1 was nettled. Hard would be the 
lot of more diſcreet women, as far | 
knew, than Miſs Partington, were they 
to be judged by ſo rigid a virtue as her, 

Not ſo, the laid: but if I really ay 
nothing exceptionable to a virtuos 
mind, 1n that young perſon's behaviour, 
my ignorance of better behaviour waz, 
ſhe muſt needs ell me, as pitiable 43 
hers. And it were to be wiſhed, that 
minds fo paired, for their own fakes, 
ſhould never be ſeparated. 

See, Fack, what I get by my charity! 

I thanked her heartily. But ſaid, 
that I mult take the liberty to obſerve, 
that good folks were generally ſo un- 
charitable, that, devil take me, if | 
would chuſe to be good, were the con 
ſequence to be, that I muſt think haid. 
ly of the whole world beſides. 

She congratulated me upon my cha. 
rity ; but told me, that to en/arge her own, 
ſhe hoped it would not be expected of 
her to approve of the /ow company I had 
brought her into laſt night. 

No exception for thee, Belford !—Safe i; 
thy thouſand pounds. 

I ſaw not, I ſaid, begging her pardon, 
that ſhe liked any-body. Plain- dealing 


Vor platn- dealing, Jack !—IWhy then did jhe 


abuſe my friends ?| However, let me but 
know whom and what the did or did nut 
like; and, if poflible, I would like 
and diſlike the very fame perſons 
and things. 
She bid me then, in a pet, di/{ke me 
Curſed fevere!—Does ſhe think ſhe miſt 


not pay for it one day, or one mg tt An 


/one, many: that's my comfort. 


vas in fuch a train of being happy, 
I ſaid, before my carneſtneſs to procure 
her to tavoitr mv friends with her com- 


pany, that I wiſhed the devil had had 


as well my friends as Miſs Par- 
tington—And yer I muſt fay, that I faw 
not how good people could anſwer hatt 
their end, which is to reform the wicked 
by precept as wel} as example, were 
they to accompany only with the good, 

I had like to have been blaſted by 
two or three flaſhes of lightning from 
her indignant eyes; and the turned 


fcornfully from me, and retired to her 


own apartment. | 

Once more, Jack, ſafe, as thou ſerſt, " 
thy thoufand pounds. 

She ſays, I am not a polite man: w_ 

| 
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; ſhe, in the inſtance before us, more 
olite for a woman ? 

And now, doſt thou not think, that 
| owe my charmer ſome revenge for her 
cruelty in obliging ſuch a fine young 
creature, and fo vaſt a fortune, as Miſs 
Partington, to croud into a preſs-bed 
with Dorcas the maid-ſervant of the 
prond refuſer ?—Miſs Partington too 
(with tears) declared by Mrs. Sinclair, 

' that would Mrs. Lovelace do her the 
honour of a viſit at Barnet, the beſt bed 
and beſt room in her guardian's houſe 

|. ſhould be at her ſervice. Thinkeſt thou, 
that 1 could not gueſs at her diſhonour- 
able fears of me?—That ſhe appre- 
hended, that the ſuppoſed huſband 
would endeavour to take poſſeſſion of 
Jis own And that Miſs Partington 
would be willing to contribute to ſuch 

a piece of juſtice ? 
Thus, then, thou both remindeſt, and 

defieſt me, charmer!— And ſince thou 
relieſt more on thy own precaution than 
upon my honour ; be it unto thee, fair- 

one, as thou apprehendeſt L 

And now, Jack, let me know, what 
thy opinion, and the opinions of thy bro- 
ther varlets, are of my Gloriana, 

have juſt now heard, that Hannah 

hopes to be ſoon well enough to attend 
her young lady, when in London, It 
ſeems the girl has had no phyſician. I 
muſt ſend her one, out of pure love and 
reſpect to her miſtreſs. Who knows 
but medicine may weaken nature, and 
frengthen the diſeaſe ?—As her malady 
15 nota fewer, very likely it may do ſo.— 
But perhaps the wench's hopes are too 
turward, Bluftering weather in this month 

Jet. - And that is bad for rheumatick 
complaints. | # 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
TUESDAY MAY 2. 

UST as I had ſealed up the incloſed, 
J comes a letter to my beloved, in a 
cover to me, directed to Lord M.*\. 
From whom, thinkeſt thou? — From 
rs. Howe! . 

And what the contents?“ 

How ſhould I know, unleſs the dear 
creature had communicated them to me ? 
But a very cruel letter I believe it is, by 

he effef it had up n her. The tears ran 
down hercheeks as ſhe read it; and her 
colour changed ſeveral times. No end 
vi her perſecutions, I think! | 

What a cruelty in my fate!” ſaid the 

leet larhenter,—* Now the only comfort 


© of my life muſt be given up! 

Miſs Howe's correſpondence, no 
doubt. | 

Byt #ould ſhe he ſo much grieved at 
this? This correſpondence was prohibi- 
ted be fore, and that, to the daughter, in 
the ſtrongeſt terms; but yet carried on 
by bot; although @ brace of impeccables, 
an't pleaſe ye. Could they expect, that 
a mother would not vindicate her au- 
thority ?—and finding her prohibition 
incftectual with her perverſe- daughter, 
was it. not reaſonable. to ſuppoſe ſhe 
would try what effect it would have 
upon her daughter's friend ?— And now 
I believe the end will be effectually an- 
{wered: for my beloved, I dare ſay, will 
make a point of conſcience ot it. 

I hate cruelty, eſpecially in women 3 
and ſhonld have been more concerned 
for this inſtance of it in Mrs. Howe, had 
I not had a ſtronger inſtance of the ſame 
in my beloved to Miſs Partington ; for 
how did ſhe know, ſince ſhe was ſo much 
afraid for kerſe!f, whom Dorcas might 
let in to that innocent and % watchful 
young lady? But nevertheleſs 1 muſt 
needs own, that I am not very ſorry for 
this prohibition, let it orzgrinally come 
from the Harlowes, or from whom it ill; 
becauſe I make no doubt, that it is ow- 
ing to Miſs Howe, in a great meaſure, 
that my beloved, is fo much upon her 
guard, and thinks ſo hardly of me. And 
who can tell, as characters here are ſo ten- 
der, and ſome diſguiſes ſo flimſy, what con- 
ſequences might follow th's undutiful 
correſpondence ?—I lay, therefore, I 
am not ſorry for Tt: now will ſhe not 
have any-body to compare notes with ; 
any-body to alarm her; and I may be 
ſaved the guilt and difobhgation of in- 
ſpecting into a correſpondence that las 
long made me uneaſy. 

How every-thing works for me!— 
Why will this charming creature make 
ſuch c:ntrivances neceſſary, as will increaſe 
my trouble, and my guilt too, as ſome 
will account it? But why, rather 1 
(hould aſk, will ſhe fight againſt her 
ſtars? 


TER I. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOYE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


EDGWARE, TUES. NIGHT, MAY 2, 
ITHOUT ſtaying for the pro- 

miſed letter from yon to inform 

us what the lady ſays of us, I write to tel! 
you, that we are all of one opinion with 


regard to her; which is, that there is 
5 of her age a finer woman in the 
-werld, 
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world, as to her underſtanding. As for 


her perſon, ſhe is at the age of bloom, 


and an admirable creature; a perfect 
beauty; but this poorer praiſe, a man, 
who has been honoured with her con- 
verſation, Can hardly deſcend to give; 
and yet ſhe was brought amongſt us con- 
trary to her will. | 

Permit me, dear Lovelace, to ben 
means of ſaving this excellent creature 
from the dangers ſhe hourly runs from 
the moſt plotting heart in the world. In 
a former, I pleated your own family, 
Lord M.'s wiſhes particularly; and then 
I had not ſeen her: but now, I join her 


ſake, honours ſake, motives of juſtice, -- 


generoſity, gratitude, and humanity, 
which are all concerned in the preſer- 
vation of ſo finea woman. Thou know- 
eſt not the anguiſh I ſhould have had 
(whence ariſing, I cannot deviſe) had 1 
not known before I ſet out this morning, 
that the incomparable creature had dif- 
appointed thee in thy curſed view of 
getting her to admit the ſpecious Par- 
tington for a bedfellow. 

I have'done nothing but talk of this 
lady ever ſince I ſaw her. There is 
ſomething /e aw/ul, and yet fo ſwret, in 
her aſpect, that were I to have the vir- 
tues and the graces all drawn in one 


piece, they ſhould be taken, every one 


of them, from different airs and attri- 
bates in her. She was born to adorn 
the age ſhe was given to, and would be 
an ornament to the firſt dignity. What 
a piercing, yet gentle eye; every glance. 
I thought, mingled with love and fear of 
vou! What a ſweet ſmile Gvarting 
through the cloud that over{prea'l her 
tair tace, demonſtrating that ſhe had 
more apprehenſions and grief at her 
heart, than ſhe cared to exprets ! 

You may think what 1 am going to 
write too flighty; but, by mv tairh, 1 
have conceived ſuch a profound reve- 
rence for her ſenſe and judgment, that, 
far from thinking the man excufable 


- who-ſhould treat her baſely, I am ready 
to regret that ſuch an angel of a woman 


ſhould even marry. She is in mv eye 
all mind: and were ſhe to meet with a 


man all mind likewiſe, why thould the 


charming qualities ſhe is nn{trels of, be 
endangered? Why ſhould ſuch an angel 
be plunged ſo low as into the vulgar 
offices of domeſtick lite? Were the nine, 
I ſhould hardly wiſh to fee her a mo- 
ther, unleſs there were a kind of moral 
certainty, that minds like hers could be 
propagated. For why, in ſhort, ſhould 
not the work of bodies be left to mere 
bodies? I know, that you yourfeit have 


— 
an opinion of her little lefs exalted. 
Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, are all 
my mind; are full of her praiſes; ang 
ſwear, it would be a million of pities tg 
ruin a woman in whoſe fall none but 
devils can rejoice. 

What mult that merit and excellence 
be which can extort this from as, free 
livers, like yourſelf, and all of us your 
partial friends, who have joined with 
you in your juſt reſentments againſt the 
reſt of her family, and offered our af. 
ſiſtance to execute your vengeance on 
them? But we cannot think it reaſon. 
able, that you ſhould puniſh an inno- 
cent creature, who loves you fo well, 
and who is in your protection, and has 
ſuifered ſo much tor you, for the fault 
of her relations. 
And here let me put a ſerious queſ. 
tion or two. Thinkeſt thou, truly admi. 
rable as this lady is, that the end thou 
propoſeſt to thyſelf, if obtained, is an. 
ſwerable to the means, to the trouble 
thou giveſt thyſelf, and to the pertidies, 
tricks, ſtratagems, and contrivances, 
thou haſt already been guilty of, and 
ſtil! meditateſt ? In every real excellence 
ſhe ſurpaſſes all her fex. But in the 
article thou ſeekeſt to ſubdue her for, a 
mere ſenſualiſt, a Partington, a Horton, 
a Martin, would make a ſenſualiſt a 
thouſand times happier than ſhe either 
will or can. | b 


Sweet are the joys that come with willing 
nein. 


And wouldſt thou make her unhappy for 
her whole lite, and not happy for 
a ſingle moment ? ' 

' Nitherto, it is not too late; and that 
perhaps is as much as can be fad, if 
thou meaneſt to preſerve her eſteem and 
200d opinion, as well as perſon; for | 
think it is impoſſible ſhe can get outy0! 
thy hands now ſhe is in this curſed houſe. 
O that damned hypocritical Szenclatr, 4 
thou calleſt her! How was' it poſhbſe 
the ſhould behave fo ſpeciouſly as ſhe 
did all the time the lady ſtaid with us! 
Be honeſt, and marry ; and be thankful 
that ſhe will condeſcend to have thee. 
It thou doſt not, thou wilt be the wort 
of men; and wilt be condemned in this 
world and the next: as I am fure thou 
oughteſt, and ſhouldeſt too, wert thou 
to be judged by one, who never before 
was ſo much touched in a woman's fa- 
vour, and whom thou knowelt to be th 
partial friend, | J. BELFORD- 


Our companions conſented, that I ſhonld 
withdraw to write to the above effect. 
They 
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can make nothing of the cha- 
— we write in +, I read ' this 
to them. They approve of it; and of 
their own motion each man would ſet 
his name to it. I would not delay 
ſending it, for tear of ſome deteſtable 
ſcheme taking place. 
TromMas BELTON, 
RiCKARD MowBRAY, 
James TOURVILLE. 


Juſt now are brought me both yours. I 
vary not my opinion, nor forbear my 
earneſt prayers to you in her behalt, 
notwithſtanding her diſlike of me. 


* SS We. - 
ME, LOVELACE, TO JOUN BELFORD, 


ESQ, 


WEDNESDAY, MAY g. 


W HEN I have already taken _ 


to acquaint thee in tull with re- 
gard to my views, deſigns, and reſolu- 
tions, with regard to this admirable 
woman, it is. very extraordinary, that. 
thou ſhouldſt vapour as thou doſt in her 
behalf, when I have made no trial, no 
attempt: and yet, giveſt it as thy opi- 
nion in a former letter, that advantage 
ney be taken of the ſituation ſhe is in; 
and that ſhe may be overcome. 

Moſt of thy reflections, particularly 
that which reſpects the difference as to 
the joys to be given by the virtuous and 
the libertine of her ſex, are fitter to 
come in as after-reflections, than as an- 
tecedencies. | 

| own with thee, and with the poet, 
That ſweet are the joys that come with wil- 
lingneſs—But is it to be expected, that a 
woman of education, and a lover of forms, 
will yield before the is attacked? And 
have 1 ſo much as ſummoned this to 
{urrender? I doubt not but I ſhall meet 
with difficulty. 1 mutt therefore make 
my fir{t effort by ſurprize. There may 
polliviy be ſome cruelty neceiſary : but 
there may be conſent in ſtruggle; there 
may be zrelding in refiftance. But the firſt 
conflict over, whether the following 
may not be weaker and weaker, till 
wiilrngneſs enſue, is the point to be tried. 
I will illuſtrate what I have ſaid by the 
ſimile of a bird new- cauglit. We begin, 
when boys, with birds; and when grown 


up, go on to women; and both per- 


aps, in turn, experience our ſportive 
cruelty. | 

Haſt thou not obſerved the charming 
fradations by which the enſnared vola- 
vie has been brought to bear with it's 
new condition? He, at firit, refuſing 
Ne. 47. de 
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all ſuſtenance, it beats and bruiſes itſelf 


- againſt it's wires, till it makes it's gay 


plumage fly about, and overſpread it's 
well- ſecured cage. Now it gets out it's 
head ; ſticking only at it's beautiful 
ſhoulders: then, with difficulty, . 


back it's head, it gaſps for breath, an 


, perched, with meditating eyes, 
firſt ſurveys, and then attempts, it's 
wired canopy. As it gets breath, with 
renewed rage, it beats and bruiſes again 
it's pretty bead and ſides, bites the 
wires, and pecks at the fingers of it's 
delighted tamer. Till at laſt, finding 
it's efforts ineftectual, quite tired and 


breathleſs, it lays itſelf down, and pants 


at the bottom of the cage, ſeeming to 
bemoan it's cruel fate and forfeited 


| liberty. And after a few days it's ſtrug- 


gles to eſcape ſtil] diminiſhing as it finds 
it to no purpoſe to attempt it, it's new 
habitation becomes familiar; and it. 
hops about from perch to perch, re- 
ſumesit's wonted cheerfulneſe, and every 
day ſings a ſong to amuſe itſelf, and re- 
ward it's keeper. 

Now, let me tel] thee, that J have 
known a bird actually ftarve itſelf, and 
die with grief, at it's being caught and 
caged. But never did 1 meet with a 
woman, who was Jo ſilly.—Vet I have 
heard the dear ſouls moſt vehemently - 
threaten their own lives on ſuch an oc 
caſion. But it is ſaying nothing in a 
woman's favour, if we do not allow her 
to have more ſenſe than a bird. And yet 
we muſt all own, that it is more difficult 
to catch a bird than a lady. 

To purſue the compariſon—If the 
diſappointment of the captivated lady 
be very great, ſhe will threaten, indeed, 
as 1 ſaid : ſhe will even re:uſe her ſuſte- 
nas for ſome time, eſpecially if you 
entreat her much, and ſhe thinks ſhe 
gives you concern by her refuſal. But 
then the ſtomach of the dear ſullen one 
'Tis pretty to ſee how 
ſhe cus to by degrees: preſſed by ap- 
petite, the will firſt ſteal, perhaps, a 
weeping morſel by herſelf; then be 
brought to piddle and ſigh, and ſigh and 
piddle, before yu; now-andethen, if 
her viands be unfavoury, ſwallowing 
with them a reliſhing tear or two: then 
ſhe comes to eat and drink, to oblige you: 
then reſolves to live ſor your ſake: her 
exclamations will, in the next place, be 
turned into blandiſhments ; her vehe. - 
ment upbraidings into gentle murmur. 
ing—* How dare you, traitor l' — into 
© How could you, deareſt |' She willdraw” 
you to her, inſtead of puſhing you from - 
her : no longer, with unſheathed claws, 
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playful, wanton kitten, with gentle paws, 
and concealed talons, tap your cheek, 
and with intermingled ſmiles, and tears, 
and careſſes, implore your conſideration 
for her, and your conſtancy: all the favour 
fhe then has toaſk of you! And this is the 
time, were it given to man to confine 
himſelf to one object, to be happier every 
day than another. | 
. Now, Belford, were T to go no farther 


than 1 have gone with my beloved Miſs 


Harlowe, how ſhall I know the Gdifier- 
ence between rr and another bird? To 
let her Ry now, what a pretty jeſt would 
that be- How dol know, except I try, 
whether ſhe may not be brought to ſing 
me a fine ſong, and io be as well content- 


ed as | have brought other birds te be, 


and very ſhy ones tuo? | 

But now let us reflect alittle upon the 
confounded partiahty ot us human crea- 
I can give two or three familiar. 
and if they were not familiar, they would 
be ſhocking, inſtances of the crueity both 
of men and women, with reipect to other 
creatures, perhaps as worthy as {ut leaſt 
more innocent than) themſelves. By 
my ſoul, Jack, there is more of the [a- 
vage in human nature than we are com- 
monly aware of. Nu 1s it, after all, fo 
much ants, that we ſometimes avenge 
the more wnocent animals upon our 
own ſpecies. 

To particulars: 5 a 

How uſnalu thing is it for women, as 
well as men, without the leaſt remorte, 
to enſnare, to cage, and torment, and 
even with burning Knitting ncedics to 


put out the eyes of the poor teathered. 


ſongſter, '{ Thou feeſt I have not vet 
done with birds; ] which, however, in 
proportion to it's bulk, has more lite 
than themſelves, (tor + bird 1s all foul ;) 
and of cenfequence has as wuch feeling 
as the human ereature! When at the 
fame time, if an honeſt fellow, by the 


gentlett periuation, and the f. fei arts, 


has the good luck to prevail upon a 
mewed- up lady, to countenance herown 
eſcape, and the contents to break cage, 


and be ſet a flying into the all-cheering 


air of liberty, mercy on us! what an out- 
cry is generally raifed againtt ham | 

Tutt like what you and 1 once faw 
raiſed in a paltry village near Clieims— 
ford, after a poor hungry tox, who, 
watching his opportunity, had ſeized by 
the neck, and ſhouildered, a ſlcek, feather- 


ed gooſe: at what time we beheld the 


whole vicinage of boys and girls, ol 
men, and old women, all the turrows 
and wrinkles of the lauer fitled up with 


* 


will ſhe reſiſt you; but, like a pretty, | 
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ſport with a pretty ſſeek bead. eyed 


b One. a 
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malice for the time; the old men armed 
with prongs, pitch forks, clubs, and cat- 
ſticks; the old women with mops; broom, 
twe-ſhovels, tongs, and pokers ; and the 
younger try with dirt, ſtones, and brick. 
bats, gathering as they ran like & ſnow. 
ball, in purſuit of the wind-out-(tripp. 
ing prowler ; all the mongrel curs of the 
circumjacenctes yelp, yelp, yelp, at their 
heels, compleating the horrid chorus, 

Remembereſt thou not this ſcene} 
Surdy thou muſt. My imagination, in- 
framed by a tender ſympathy for the 
danger of the adventurous marauder, 
repreſents it to my eye, as if it were but 
yeſterday. And doſt thou not recolle& 
how generouſly glad we were, as if our 
own eaſe, that honeſt. Reynard, by the 
help of a lucky ſtyle, over which both 
old and young tumbled upon one ano- 
ther, and a winding courſe, eſcaped” 
their brutal fury, and flying catſticks; 
and how, in fancy, we followed him to 
his undiſcovered retreat; and imagined 
we beheld the intrepid thief enjoying his 
dear earned purchaſe with a-delight pro- 
portioned to his paſt danger? 

once mace a charming little favage 
ſeverely repent the delight ſhe took in 
ſeeing her tabby favourite make cruel 


monſe, betore ſhe devoured it.“ Egad, 
my love,” ſaid.f to mytelf, as I ſat me- 
ditating the ſcene, *I am determined to 
© lie in wait for a fit opportunity to try 
* how tian wilt like to be toſt over my 
* head, and be caught again: how thou 
wilt like to be parted from me, and. 
pulled to me. Yet will I rather give 
life than take it away, as this barba- 
© rous quadrupede has at laſt done by 
© her prey.“ And after all was over be- 
tween my girl and me, 1 reminded her 
of the incident to which my reſolution 
was OWINB, 

Nor had I at another time any mercy 
upon the daughter of an old epicurt, 
who had taught the girl, without the 
leaſt remorke, to roaſt lobſters alive; to 
cuuſe a poor pig to be whipped to death; 
to ſcrape carp the contrary way of the 
(cales, making them leap into the flew- 
pan, and dreiling them in their own 
blood tor ſauce. And this for luxury- 
lake, and to provoke an appetite ; which 
I had without ttimulation, in my way 
and chat I can telt thee a very ravenou 


Many more inſtances of the like“ na- 
ture could I give, were 1 to leave no. 
thing to thylelf, to ſhew that the 
take the tame liberties, and perhaps 
works, with ſame ſort of creatures, — 
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we take with others; and cgeatures (ſtill ! | 


and creatures too, as I have obſerved |} 


above, replete with ſtrong life, and ſen- 
ſible feeling !—Lf, therefore, people pre- 
tend to mercy, let mercy go through all 
their actions. | have read ſomewhere, 
That @ merciful man is merciful to is beaff. 
So much at preſent for thoſe parts of 
thy letter in which thou urgeſt to me 
motives of compaſſion for the lady. 

But l gueſs at thy principal motive 
in this thy earneſtneſs in behalf of this 
charming creature. I know that thou 
correſpondeſt with Lord M. who is im- 
patient, and has long been deſirous, to 
fee me ſhackled. And thou wantelt to 
make a merit with the uncle, with a 
view to one of his nicces, But knoweſt 
thou not, that my conſent will be wanting 
to complete thy withes ?—Aad what a 
commendation will it be of thee to ſuch 
a girl as Charlotte, when I thall ac- 
quaint her with the affront thou putteſt 
upon the whole ſex, by aiking, Whether 
I think my reward, when I have ſubdued the 
moſt charming woman in the world, mill be 
equal tomy trouble? — W hich, thinkeſt thou, 
. will a woman of ſpirit ſooneſt forgive; 
the undervaluing varlet who can put ſuch 
4 queſtion ; or him, who prefers the purſuit 


end conqueſt of a fine woman to all the joys of 


life? Have | not known even @ virtuous 
woman, as ſhe would be thought, vow 
everlaſting antipathy to a man who gave 
out, that the was too old for him to atte mpt ? 
And did not Eſſex's perſonal reflection 
on Queen Elizabeth, that ſhe was odd 
and crooked, contribute more to his ruin, 
than his treaſon ? - 

But another word or two, as to thy 
objection relating to my trouble and 
reward, 

Does not the keen fox-hunter endan- 
ger his neck and his bones in purſuit of 
2 vermin, which, when killed, is neither 
fit food for men nor dogs? 

Do not the hunters of the noble game 
value the veniſon lefs than the (port? 

Why then ſhould I be reflected upon, 
and the ſex affronted, tor, my patience 
and perſeverance in the moſt noble of 
ail chaces ; and for not being a poacher in 
love, as thy queſtion may be made toimply? 

Learn of thy maſter, for the future, 
to treat more reſpectfully a ſex that 
yields us our principal diverſiens and 
delights. 

Proceed anon, 


oY 


LETTER-YF, 


E L. L ſayeſt thou, that mine is the 
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* lady*s handmaids. 


 moft plotting heart in the word, 


— ͥ æͤ — — 
Thou doſt me honour; and I thank thee 

heartilv. Thou art no bad judge. How 

like Bottean's pariſon, I ftrut behind my 

double chin! Am I not obliged to de- 

ſerve thy compliment? And wouldſt 

thou have me repent of a murder before 

I have committed it ? 

© The Virtues and the Graces are this 
She was. certainly 
born to adorn the age the was given to.“ 
—Well ſaid, Jack—* And would be an 
© ornament to the firſt dignity.* But 
wut praiſe is that, unleſs the Era dig- 
nity were adorned with the firſt merit? 
— Dignity ! gewgaw !— ft dignity! thou 
ideot !—-Art thou, who knowelſt me, fo 
taken with ermine and tinſel —I, who 
have won the gold, am only fit to wear 
it. For the future, therefore, corrett 
thy ſtile, and proclaim her the ornament 
of the happieſt man, and (reſpecting 
herſelf and ſex) the. greateſt conqueror 
in the world. 

Then, that fie /oves me, as thou ima- 
gineſt, by no means appears clear to me. 
Her conditional offers to renounce me 3 
the little confidence the places in me; 
entitle me to aſk, What merit can ſhe 
have with a man, who wan her in ſpite 
of herſelf; and who fairly, in fet and 
obſtinate battle, took her priſoner? 

As to what thou inferreſt from her 
eye when with us, thou knowell nothing 
of her rt from that, if thou imagineſt 
there was one glance of love ſhot from 
it. Well did I note her eye, and plainly. 
did I fee, that it was all but juſt civil 
diſguſt ro me and to the company I had 
brought her into. Her early retiring 
that night, againſt all entreaty, might 
have convinced thee, that there was very 
little of the gentle in her heart for me. 
And her eye never knew what it was t 
contradict her heart. | 

She is, thou layeſt, // mind. So ſay 
I. But why ſhouldſt thou imagine, that 
ſuch a mind as hers, meeting with ſuch 
a one as mine; and, to dwell upon the 
word, meeting with an inclination in 
hers; ſhould not propagate minds like 
her own ? | 

Were to take thy ſtupid advice, and 
marry ; what a figure fhould 1 make u 
rakiſh annals! The lady in my power : 
yet not —_— intended to put herſelt in 
my power: declaring againſt love, and 
a rebel to it: ſo mych open- eyed cau- 
tion: no confidence ja my honour: her 
family expecting the worlt ati paſſed; 
herſelf ſeeming to expect, that the worſt 
will be attempted : [ Priſcila Partington 
for that ij What! wouldſt thou not have 
me act in character? ; . 

But why calleſt thou the lady i- 

3F 2 nocent# 


inſiſt upon it, ſhe is not innocent. 
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By innocent, with regard to me, and 
not taken as a general character, I _ 
an 
ie be innocent, who, by wifting to 
ſhackle me in the prime and glory of 
my youth, with ſuch a capacity as 1 


have for noble. miſchief, would make 
my perdition more certain, were I to. 


break, as I doubt I ſhould, the moſt ſo- 
lemn vow I could make ? I ſay no man 
ought to take even a common oath, who 
thinks he cannot keep it. This is con- 
ſcience! 'This is honour !— And when 
I think I can keep the marriage-vow, 
then will it be time to marry. 

No doubt of it, as thou ſayeſt, the 
devils would rejoice in the fall of ſuch a 
woman. But this is my confidence, that 
I ſhall have it in my power to marry 
when I will. And if I do her this tige, 
ſhall I not have a claim to her gramtud: ? 
And will ſhe not think herſelf the oblig- 
ed, rather than the obliger ? Then let 
me tell thee, Bel ford, it is impoſlible ſo 
far to hurt the morals of this lady, as thou 
and thy brother- varlets have hurt others 
of the ſex,who now are caſting about the 
town fire-brands and double death, Take 
ye that thiſtle to mumble upon. 


A $HORT interruption. I now re - 
fume. - 

That the morals of this lady cannot 
fail, is a conſideration that will leflen the 
gut on both ſides. And if, when ſub— 
dued, the knows but how to middle the 
matter between virtue and love, then 
will ſhe be a wite for me: for already J 
am convinced, that there is not a woman 
in the world that is love-proof and plot- 
proof, it ſhe be not, the perſon. 


And now imagine (the charmer over 


come) thou ſeeſt me ſitting ſupinely croſs- 
kneed, reclining on my ſofa, the God of 
Love dancing in my eves, and rejoicing 
in every mantling feature; the iweet 
rogue, late ſuch a proud rogue, wholly 
in my power, moving up ſlowly to me, 
at my beck, with heaving fighs, half- 
pronounced upbraidings from murmur- 
ing lips, her finger in her eye, and 
quickening her pace at my * Come hither, 
* deareſt ! | 

One hand ſtuck in my ſide, the other 
extended to encourage her baſhful ap- 

roach—* Kiſs me, love! — Sweet,“ as 
ck Belford ſays, “ are the joys that come 
* with willingneſs.” 

She tenders her purple mouth, [Her 
coral lips will be purple then, Jack !] 
s Sigh not {o deeply, my beloved !— 


nocent? And why ſayeſt thou fe loves 


© Happier hours await thy humble love 
© than did thy proud reſiſtance.“ . 
Once more bent to my ardent li 


| the ſwanny gloſlineſs of a neck late ſo 


flately— 

« 1 here's my precicus | 

© Again! 

© Obliging lovelineſs ! | 

*O my ever-blooming glory! 1 
© have tried thee enough. To-morrow's 
ſun— | 

Then I riſe, and fold to my almoſt- 
talking heart the throbbing-boſomed 
charmer. | | 

„And now ſhall thy humble pride 
© confeſs it's obligation to me 

© To-morrow's ſun—— And then 1 
diſengage myſelf from the baſhful paſ. 
five, and ſtalk about the room To. 
* morrow's ſun ſhall gild the altar at 
© which my vows ſhall be paid thee!” 

Then, Jack, the rapture! then the 
darted ſun-beams from her gladdened 
eye, drinking up, at one ſip, the preci. 
ous diſtillation from the pearl-dropped 
check! Then hands ardently folded, 
eyes ſeeming to pronounce, . © God bleſs 
my Lovelace to ſupply the joy-lock. 
ed tongue : her tranſports too ſtrong, 
and expreſſion too weak, to give utter. 
ance to her grateful meanings All 
All the ftudies—All the ſtudies of her 
future lite vowed” and devoted (when 
ſhe can ſpeak) to acknowledge and re- 
turn the perpetuated obligation |! 

If 1 could bring my charmer to this, 
would it not be the eligible of eligibles!— 
Is it not worth trying for ?— As l ſaid, I 
can marryher when I will. She can be no- 
body's but mine, neither tor ſhame, nor 
by choice, nor yet by addreſs :- for who, 
that knows my character, believes that 
the worſt ſhe dreads, is now to be dreaded? 

I have the higheſt opinion that man can 
have (thou knoweſt I have) of the merit 
and perfettions of this admirable wo- 
man ; of her virtue and honour. too, al- 
though thou, in a former, art of opim- 
on, that ſhe may be overcome. Am | vot, 
therefore, obliged to go further, in or- 
der to contradict rhee, and, as I have 
often urged, to be ſure, that ſhe is what 
I really think her to be, and, if I am 
ever to marry her, hope to find her? 

Then this lady is a miſtreſs of our paſ- 
ſions : no one ever had to ſo much per- 
fection the art of moving. This all her 
family know, and have equally feared 
and revered her for it. This I know too; 
and doubt not more and more to expe- 
rience. How charmingly muſt this di- 
'vine creature warble forth (if a proper 


occalion be given) her melodious elegi- 
alto given) _ 2 


- acks!—Infinite beauties are there in a 
weeping eye. I friſt tau ht the two 
nymphs below to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
accents of the lamentable in a new ſubject, 

and how admirably ſome, more than 
others, become their diſtreſſes! 

But to return to thy objections Thou 
wilt perhaps tell me, in the names of thy 
brethren, as well as in thy own name, 
That among all the objects of your reſ- 
pective attempts, there was not one of 
the rank and merit of my charming 
Miſs Harlowe. : 

But let me aſk, Has it not been aTon- 
ſtant maxim with us, that the greater 
the merit on the woman's fide, the nob- 
ler the victory on the man's? And as to 
rank, ſenſe of honour, ſenſe of ſhame, 
pride of family, may make rifled rank 
get up, and ſhake itſelf to rights: and 
it any-thing come of it, ſuch a one may 
ſuffer only in her pride, by being ob- 
liged to take up with à ſecond. rate 
match inſtead of a firſt; and, as it may 
fall out, be the happrer,. as well as the 
more uſeful, tor the miſad venture; ſince 
(taken oft of her publick gaddings, and 
domeſticated by her diſgrace) the will have 
reaſun to think herſelf obliged to the 
man who has ſaved her from further re- 
proach; while ker fortune and alliance 
will lay an obligation upon m; and her 
paſt fall, if ſhe have prudence and con- 
(couſnels, will be his preſent and future 
ſecurity, nf 

But a poor girl, [ſuch a one as my 
Roſebud, for inſtance] having no recals 
rom education; being driven out of 
every family that pretends to reputation; 
perſecuted moſt perhaps by ſuch as have 
only kept their ſecret better; and hav- 
ing no refuge to fly to—The common, 
the ſtews, the ſtreet, is the fate of ſuch 
2 poor wretch ; penury, want, and diſ- 
eaſe, her ſure atter mand an un- 
_ end, perhaps, cloſes the miſerable 
cene, W 

And will you not now all join to ſay, 
that it is more manly to attack a lion 
than a ſheep ?— Thou knoweſt, that. 1 
always illuſtrated my eagleſhip, by aim- 
ing at the nobleſt quarries ; and by diſ- 
daining to make a ſtoop at wrens, phyl- 
tits, and wag-taiis. 

The worſt reſpecting myſelf, in the 
caſe before me, is that my triumph, 
hen compleated, will be ſo glorious a 
one, that I ſhall never be able to keep 
up to it. All my future attempts mult 
de poor to this. I ſhall be as unhappy, 
er a while, from my reftections upon 
this conqueſt, as Don John of Aufiria 
Was, in his, on the renowned victory of 
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Lepante, when he found that none of 
his future atchievements could keep 
pace with his early glory. | 

I am ſenſible that my pleas and my 
reaſoning may be eaſily anſwered, and 
perhaps juſtly cenſured; but by whom 
cenſured ? Not by any of the confrater- 
nity, whoſe conſtant courſe of life, even 


long before I became your general, to 


this hour, has juſtified what ye now in 
a fit of ſqueamiſhneſs, and through envy, 
condemn. Having therefore vindicated 
myſelf and my intentions to YOU, that 
is all I am at preſent concerned for. 

Be convinced then, that / (according 
to our principles) am right, thou wrong; 
or, at leaſt, be filent. But I command 
thee to be convinced. And in thy next, be 
ſure to tell me that thou art. | 


LETTER- VI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOyE- 
LACE, ESQ, 


EDGWARE, THURSDAY, MAY 4. 
| proven that thou art ſo abandoned a 
man, that to give thee the beſt rea- 
ſons in the world againit what thou haſt 
once reſolved upon, will be but acting 
the madman-whom once we ſaw trying 
to buffet down a hurricane with his hat, 
l hope, however, that the lady's merit 
will ſtill avail her with thee. But ifthou 
perſiſteſt; if thou wilt avenge thyſelf on 
this ſweet lamb which thou haſt ſingled 
out from a flock thoa hateſt, for the 
faults of the dogs who kept it; if thou 
art not to be moved by beauty, by learn- 
ing, by prudence, by innocence, all 
ſhining out in one charming object ; but 
ſhe muſt fall, fall by the man whom ſhe 
has choſen for her protector; I would 
not for a thouſand worlds have thy crime 
to anſwer for. 
Upon my faith, Lovelace, the ſubject 
ſticks with me, notwithſtanding I find 
I have not the honeur of the lady's good 
opinion. And the more, when I reflect 
upon the father's brutal curſe, and the 
villainous hard-heartedneſs of all her 
family. But, nevertheleſs, I ſhould be 
deſirous to know, (if thou wilt proteed 
by what gradations, arts, and contriv- 
ances, thou effecteſt thy ingrate ful pur- 
oſe. And, O Lovelace l I conjure thee, 
if thou art a man, let not the ſpecious 
devils thou haſt brought her among, be 
ſuffered to triumph over her ; nor make 
her the victim of wimanly artiſices. If 
ſhe yield to fair ſeductions, if I may ſo 
expreſs myſelf; if thou canſt raiſe a 
weakneſs in her by love, or by arts not 
inhutzn; 1 thall the leſs pity her: — ; 
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mall then conclude, that there is not a | 


letter or commands. 


woman in the world whe can reſiſt a bold 
and reſolute lover. | 

A meſſenger 1s juſt now arrived from 
my uncle. The mortification, it ſeems, 


is got to his knee; and the ſurgeons de- 


clare, that he cannot live many days. 
He therefore ſends far me directly, with 
theſe ſhocking — Tat I will come 
end cloſe his eyes. My ſervant or his muſt 
of neceſſity be in town every day on his 
caſe, or on other affairs; and one of 
them ſhall regularly attend you for any 
It will be charity 
eo write to me as often as yon can. For 
although I am likely to be a conliderable 
gainer by the poor man's death, yet I 
cannot fav, that I at all love thele ſcenes 
of death and the doctor fo near me. The 
doctor and death 1 ſhould have ſaid ; for 
that's the natural order, and, generally 
ſpeaking, the one is but the harbinger to 
the other. 

If, therefore, you decline to oblige 
me, I ſhall think you are diſpleaſed with 
my freedom. But let me tell you at the 
ſame time, that no man has a riglit to 


be diſpleaſed at freedoms taken with 
him for faults he is not aſhamed to be 
J. BELFORD. ' 

FT obferved, but provokes a ſcrutiny into 


guilty of. 


LETTER -VI!. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


Thank you and Mr. Hickman for 

his letter, ſent me with ſuch kind ex- 
pedition ; and proceed to obey my dear 
menacing tyranneſs. 


She then gives the particulars of what 
paſſed between herſelf” and Mr. Love- 


lace on Turſday morning, in reation to 


tis four friends, and to Mifs Parting- 


ton. pretty much to th! ſame effect as 
in Mr. Lov lace's Letter, No. 1. And 
then proceeds 


He is conſtantly accuſing me of over- 
ſcrupulaufneſs. He ſays, I am always 
out of humour with him: that 1 could 
not have behaved more reſervedly to 
Mr. Solmes : and that it is contrary to 
all his hopes and notions, that he thould 
not, in ſo. leng a time, find himſelf able 


to inſpire the per lon whom he hoped ſo. 
ſoon to have the honour to call his, with 


the leaſt diſtinguiſhing tendernets tor him 
before hand. 

Silly and partial encroacher ! not to 
know to what to attribute the reſerve I am 
forced to treat him with! But his pride 


has eaten up his prudence. It is indeed. 


a dirty low pride, that has ſwallowed 
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up the true pride, which ſhould. have 
ſet him above the vanity that has over. 
run him. | 
Yet he pretends, that he has no pride 
but in obhging me ; and is always talk. 
ing of his reverence and humility, and 
{ach ſort of ſtuff: but of this J am ſure 
that he has, as I obſerved the firſt time 
I ſaw him, too much regard to his own 
perſon, greatly to value that of his wife, 
marry he whom he will: and I muſt be 
blind, if I did not fee, that he is exceed. 
ingly vain of. his exteraal advantages, 


and of that addreſs, which, it it has any 
merit in it to an outward eye, is perhaps 


owing more to his confidence, than tg 
any-thing elſe. | 

Have you not beheld the man, when 
I was your happy gueſt, as he walked ts 
his chariot, looking about him, as if to 
obſerve what eyes his ſpecious perſon 
and air had attracted ? 

But, indeed, we had ſome homely 
coxcombs as proud as if they had per. 
ſons to he proud of; at the ſame time 
that it was apparent, that the pains they 
took about themſelves but the more ex. 
poſed their defects. | 

The man who is fond of being thought 
more Or better than he ts, as 1 have often 


his pretenſions; and that generally pro- 
duces contempt. For pride, as I be- 


1 lieve I have heretofore ſaid, is an in- 


fallible ſign of weakeneſs ; of ſomething 
wrong in the. head or heart, or in ball. 
He that exalts himſelf, inſults his neigh- 
bour ; who is provoked to gueſtion in 
him even that merit, which, were he 
modeſt, would perhaps be allowed to be 
his due. . 

You will fay, that I am very grave: 
and fol am. Oh Lovelace is extrene- 
ly ſunk in my opinion ſince Monday 
night : nor ſee I before me any-thing 
that can afford me a pleaſing hope. For 
what, with a mind ſo unequal as kts can be 
my beſt hope ? 

I think I mentioned to you, in My 
former, that my cloaths were brought 
me. You fluttered me ſo, that 1a 
not ſure I did. But 1 know I-deſignel 
to mention that they were. They wee 
brought me on Thurſday ; but neither 
my few guineas with them, nor any d 
my books, except a Drexelius on Heer. 
nity, the good old Prattice of Piety, and 
a Francis Spira. My brother's wit, | 
ſuppoſe. He thinks he does well i 
point out death and deſpair to me. 
wiſh for the one, and every now- and 
then am on the brink of the other. 

Lou will the leſs wonder at my * 
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ſo very ſolemn, when added to the a- 
hove, and to my. uncertain ſituation, I 
tell you, that they have ſent me with 
theſe books a letter from my coulm 
Morden. It has ſet my heart againſt 


Mr, Lovelace. Againſt myſelf too, I 


{end it incloſed. If you pleaſe, my dear, 
you may read it here. 


«COLONEL MORDEN, TO MISS CLA- 
«© RISSA HARLOWE. 


| FLORENCE, APKIL 13. 
AM extremely concerned.to hear 
of 2 difference betwixt the reſt of a 
( family ſo near and dear to me, and 
« you (till dearer to me than any of the 
i xeſt. 

My couſin James has acquainted me 
with the offers you have had, and with 
your refuſals, I wonder not at either. 
«Such charming promiles at fo early an 
lage as when I left England; and thofe 
© promiſes, as I have often heard, fv 
greatly exceeded, as well in your per- 
ſon as mind; how much miſt you be 
admired! How few- mult there be 
O worthy of you! 

© Your parents, the mo(t indulgent in 
(theworld, to a child the moſt deſerving, 
have given way, it feems, to your re- 
 fuſal of ſeveral gentlemen. They have 
' contented themſelves at laſt to name 
done with earneftneſs to you, becauſe of 
the addreſs ot another whom they can- 
* not approve. 

They had not reaſon, it ſeems, from 
your behaviour, to think you greatly 
avere: ſo they proceeded : perhaps 
doo haſtily for a dehcacy like yours. 
But when all was fixed on their parts, 
*and moſt extraordinary terms conclud- 
'ed in your favour ; terms, which a- 
' buadantly ſhew the gentleman's juſt 
value for you: you flew off with a 
*warmth and vehemence little ſuited to 
that ſweetneſs which gave grace to all 
your actions. | 

*1 know very little of either of t 
*gentlemen : but of Mr. Lovelace J 
know more than of Mr. Solmes. I} 
' with I could ſay more to his advantage 
than I can. As to every qualification 
but one, your brother owns there is no 
*compariſon, But that one outweighs 
\all the reſt together. It cannot be 
"thought, that Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe 
"will diſpenſe with MORALS in a huſ- 
band. 

„hat, my deareſt couſin, ſhaft 1 
cad firſt to you on this occaſion ? 
our duty, your intereſt, your tem- 
poral, and your eternal weifate, dd, 


[ad may all, depend upon this ſingle | 


| 


| 
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point, The morality of a huſband, A 
woman who hath a wicked huſband, 
may find it difficult to be good, and out 
* of her power to do good; aud is there- 
* tore in a worſe ſituation than the man 
You 
* preſerve all your religious regards, I 
© underſtand. I wonder not that you do. 
* I ſhould have wondered had you not. 
* But what can you promiſe yourlelf, as to 
* perſeverance in them with an immoral 
« huſband ? ED 

© lt your parents and you differ in 
* ſentiment on th's important occaſion, 
© let me aſk you, my dear couſin, who 
« ought to give way? I own to you, that 


I ſhould have thought there could nat 


© any-where have been a more ſuitable 
* match for you, than with Mr. Love- 


. * lace, had he been a moral man. I 


© thould have little to ſay againſt a man, 

ot whoſe actions Iam not to ſet up my- 

* ſelf as a judge, did he not addreſs my- 
* coutin. But, on this occaſion, let me 

* tell you, my dear Clariſſa, that Mr. 

© Lovelace cannot poſlibly deſerve yon. 
© He may reform, you'll ſay : but he 
© may not. Habit is not ſoon or eaſily 
© ſhaken off. Libertines, who are li- 
«© bertines in defiance of talents, of ſu- 
© perior lights, of convittion, hardly 
ever retorm but by miracle, or by in- 
capacity. Well do 1 know mine own 

© ſex. Well am 1 able to judge of the 
probability of the reformation of a li- 
« centious young man, who has not been 
© taſtened upon by ſickneſs, by affliction, 

© by calamity : who has a proſperous 
run of fortune before him: his ſpirits 
© high : his will uncontroulable : the 
© company he keeps, perhaps ſuch as 
© himſelf, confirming him in all his 


' * courles, aſhitiog him in all his eater- 


prizes. | | 

. As to the other gentleman, ſuppoſe, 
my dear conlin, you do not like him at 
* preſent, it is far rom being unlikely, 
that you will kereafter ; perhaps the- 
more, for not liking him now. 
can hardly fink lomer in your opinion: 
© he may . Very ſeldom is it, that 
high expectations are ſo much as toler- 
* ably anſwered. How, indeed, can they, 
« when a fine and extenſive ſimagination 
carries it's expettation infinitely be- 
© yond realuy, in the higheſt of our 
* ſublunary enjoyments ? & woman a- 
* dorned with ſuch an imagination ſees 
no defect in a favoured object, (the 
* leſs, if ſhe be not conſcious of any wil- 
ful fault in herſelf} till it is too late to 
* reCtity the miſtakes occaſioned by her 
« generous credulity. 4D | 


” 
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« were to marry a man of inferior ta- 


© lents; who, in this caſe, can be ſo 


happy in her/elf, as Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
6 lowe? What delight do you take in 
« doing good ! How happily do you de- 
vote the ſeveral portions of the day to 
your own improvement, and to the ad- 
« vantage of all that move within your 
«© ſphere - And then ſuch is your taſte, 
«© ſuch are your acquirements in politer 
«£ ſtudies, and in the politer amuſements; 
* ſuch your excellence in all the dit- 


© ferent parts of œconoiny fit for a young 


© lady's inſpection and practice; that 
your friends would wiſh you to be taken 
© off as little as poſlible by regards that 
may be called merely perſonal. 

But as to what may be the conſe- 
« quence reſpecting yourſelt, reſpecting 
« a young lady of your talents, from the 
© preference you are fuſpected to give 
© to a libertine, I would have you, my 
© dear couſin, conſider what that may 
© be. A mind fo pure, to mingle with 
« a mind impure! And will not ſuch a 
© man as this engroſs all your ſolitudes! 
Will he not perpetually, fill you with 
© anxieties for him and for yourſelf ! 
Ihe divine and civil powers defied, 
©and their ſanctions broken through 
© by him, on every not merely accidental, 
© but meditated occaſion. To be agree- 
* able to him, and to hope to preſerve 
© an intereſt in his affections, you muſt 


© probably be obliged to abandon all 


* your laudable purſnits. You muſt 
« enter into his pleaſures and diſtaſtes. 
© You mult give up your own virtuous 
 *Fompanions for his profligate ones — 
Perhaps be forſaken by yours, becauſe 
of the ſcandal he daily gives. Can you 
* hope, couſin, with fuch a man as this, 
to be long ſo good as you now are? If 
© not, conſider which of your preſent 


© Jaudable delights you would chuſe to 


give up? Which of his culpable ones 
© to follow him in? How could you 
« brook to go backward, inſtead of for- 
© ward, in thoſe duties which you now 


- ©* ſo exemplarily perform? And how do 
© you know, if you once give way, where 


«you fhall be ſuffered, where you ſha!l 
© be able, to ſtop ? 5 
F « Your brother acknowledges, that 
© Mr. Solmes is not near ſo agreeable 
© in perſon as Mr. Lovelace. But what 
© is perſon, with ſuch a lady as I have 
© the honour to be now writing to? He 
© owns likewiſe that he has not the ad- 
* drefs of Mr. Lovelace: but what a 
ere perſonal advantage is a plauſible 
* adgreſs, without morals? A woman had 
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© But ſuppoſe a perſon of your talents 


| 


better take a huſband whoſe manners 
© ſhe were to faſhion, than to find them 
© ready-faſhioned to her hand, at the 
« price of his morality? a price that is of. 
ten paid for travelling accompliſhments, 
O my dear coufin, were you but with 
© us here at Florence, or at Rome, or at 
© Paris, (where alſo I reſided for many 
« months) to ſee the gentlemen whoſe 
* ſuppoſed rough Engliſh manners at 
« ſetting out are to be poliſhed, and what 
«© their improvements are in their re. 
„turn through the ſame places, you 
« would infinitely prefer the man in his 
© firſt ſtage to the ſame man in his 4. 
© You find the difference on their return 
A fondneſs for foreign faſhions, an 
attachment to foreign vices, and a ſu. 
percilious contempt of his own coun. 
© try and countrymen ; (himſelf more 
« deſpicable than the moſt deſpicable of 
© thoſe he deſpiſes) theſe, with an un- 
« bluſhing eftrontery, are too general 

© the attainments that concur to finiſh the 
© travelled gentleman |! 

Mr. Lovelace, I know, deſerves to 
© have an exception made in his fayour; 
for he is really a man of parts and 
learning: he was eſteemed ſo both here 
and at Rome; and a fine perſon and a 
© generous turn of mind, gave him great 
© advantages. But you need not be 
© told, that a libertine man of ſenſe does 
« infinitely more miſchief, than a liber. 
© tine of weak parts is able to do. Ant 
this I will tell you farther, that it was 
Mr. Lovelace's own fault that he was 
© not ſtill more reſpected than he was, 
© among the [teratz here. There were, 
© in ſhort, ſome liberties in which he in- 
© dulged himfelf, that endangered his 


© perſon and his liberty; and made the 


© beſt and moſt worthy of thoſe who ho- 
* noured him with their notice, give him 
© up; and his ſtay both at Florence and 
© at Rome ſhorter than he deſigned. 

This is all I chuſe to ſay of Mr. 
© Lovelace, I had much rather have 
© had reaſon to give him a quite contrary 
© character. But as to rakes or hber- 
* tines in general, I, who know them 
© well, mult be. allowed, becauſe of the 
© miſchiefs they have always in their 
* hearts, and tos often in their power, to 
do your ſex, to add ftill a few more 
words upon this topick, | 

A libertine, my dear couſin, a flu. 
* ting, an intriguing libertine, 


| © generally remorſeleſs—Unjuſt he muſt 


© always be. The noble rule of doing 
© to others what he would have done t0 
« imſelf, is the firſt rule he breaks, and 
every day he breaks it; the my 
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« the greater his triumph. He has great | 
« contempt for your ſex. He believes 
no woman Chaſte, becauſe he is a pro- 
« flicate. Every woman who favours him, 
6 confirms him in his wicked incredulity. 
« He 1s always plotting to extend the 
« miſchiefs he delights in. If a woman 
«loves ſucha man, how can ſhe bear the 
thought of dividing her intereſts in 
his atteCtions, with half the town, and 
that perhaps the dregs of it? Then ſo 
„ ſenſual!— How will a young lady of 
© your delicacy bear with ſo ſenſual a 
«man? A man who makes a jeſt of his 
*yows; and who perhaps will break 
« your ſpirits by the moſt unmanly in- 
jults. To be a libertine, at ſetting out, 
all compulſion, all humanity, muſt be 
overcome. To continue to be a hber- 
© tine, is to continue to be every-thin 
(vile and inhuman. Prayers, tears, — 
the molt abject ſubmiſſion, are but fuel 
© to his pride: wagering perhaps with 
lewd companions, and, not impro-. 
© bably, with lewder women, upon in- 
© ſtances which he boaſts of to them of 
your patient ſufferings, and broken 
* {pirit, and bringing them home to wit- 
neſs both. 

© 1 write what I know has been. 

mention not fortunes ſquandered, 
(eſtates mortgaged or ſold, and poſte- 
' rity robbed—Ner yet a multitude of 
© other evils, too groſs, too ſhocking to 
(your delicacy. | 

All theſe, my dear couſin, to be 
ſhunned, all the evils | have named to 
de avoided ;. the power of doing all the 
good you have been accuſtomed to do, 
© preſerved, nay, increaſed by the ſepa- 
Liste proviſion that will be made for 
ou: your charming diverſions, and 
' exemplary employments, all maintain- 
ted; and every good habit perpetnated: 
and all by one ſacrifice, the fading plea- 
ure ot the eye! Who would not, (ſince 
*every-thing is not to be met with in 
one man; who would not) to preſerve 
e many effentials, give up ſo light, ſo 
*unpermanent a pleaſure ! 

Weigh all theſe things, which I might 
*\nhiſt upon to more advantage, did [ 
' think it needful to one of your pru- 
' dence—Weigh them well, my belov- 
ed coulin; and if it be not the will of 
' Your parents that you ſhould continue 
"gle, reſolve to oblige them; and 
ein not be ſaid, that the powers of 
ey thail (as in many others of your 

tx) be too hard for your duty and 
Jour prudence, The leſs agreeable 

the wan, the more obliging the com- 


1 - a iy c 
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man A man who has reputationto loſe, 
© and whoſe reputation therefore is a ſe- 
© curity for his good behaviour to you. 
© You have an opportunity offered 
© you to give the higheſt inſtance, that 
* can be given of filial duty. Embrace 
it. It is worthy of you. It is ex- 
* pected from you; however, for your 
© ;nclination-ſake, we may be ſorry that 
* you are called upon to give it, Let 
© it be ſaid, that you have been able to 


© lay an obligation upon your parents, 


(a proud word, my coulin!) which you 
could not do, were it not laid againſt 
your inclination Upon paretits who 
have laid a thouſand upon you: who 


© are {et upon this point: who will not” 


© give it up: who have given up many 
points to you, even of this very na- 
© ture: and in their turn, for the ſake 
©of their. own authority, as well as judg- 
ment, expect to be obliged, 

1 hope ſhall ſoon, in perſon, can- 
«© gratulate you upon this your merito« 
rious compliance, Ta ſettle and give 
© up my truſteeſhip, is one of the prin- 
* cipal motives of leaving theſe parts. 
© T ſhall be glad to ſettle it to every one's 
« ſatisfaction ; to yours particularly. 


© If on my arrival I find a happy uni- 


© on, as formerly, reign in a family fo 


© dear to me, it will be an unſpeakable - 


« pleaſ1re to me; and 1 ſhall perhaps ſo 
* diſpoſe my affairs, as to be near you 

© for ever. 
© I have written a very long letter, and 
will add no more, than that I am, with 
© the greateſt reſpect, my deareſt couſin, 
your moſt aſfectionate and e ſervant, 
* WM. Mo RDX.“ 


I will ſuppoſe, my dear Miſs Howe, 
that you have read my couſin's letter, 
It is now in vain to wiſh it had come 
ſooner. But if it had, I might perhaps 
have been ſo raſh as to give Mr. Love- 
lace the fata/ meeting, as I little thought 
of going away with him. 

But 1 ſhouid hardly have given him 
the expectation. of fo doing, pretious to 
the meeting, which made himcome pre- 
pared; and the revocation of which he 
lo artfully made ineftectual. 

Perſecuted as 1 was, and little ex- 
pecting ſto much condeſcenſion, as my 
aunt, to my great mortification, has told 
me (and you confirm) I ſhould have met 
with, it is however hard to fay, what I 
ſhould or ſhould not have done as to 
meeting him, had it come in time: but 
this effect I verily beliere it would 
have had To have made me inſiſt with 
all my might, on going over, out of all 
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their ways, to the kind writer of the 
inſtructive letter, and on making a fa- 

ther (a protector, as well as a friend) of 
a a kinſman, who is one of my truſtees. 
This, circumſtanced as I was, would 
have been a natural, at leaſt an unex- 
a4 9670 1p protection. But I was to be 
unhappy ! And how it cuts me to the 
heart to think that I can already ſub- 
ſcribe to my couſin's character of a li- 
bertine, ſo well drawn in the letter 
which 1 ſuppoſe you now to have read 

That a man of a character, which ever 
was my abhorrence, ſhould fall to my 
lot But depending on my own ſtrehgth; 
having no reaſon to apprehend danger 
from headſtrong and diſgraceful im- 

ulſes; I too little perhaps caſt up my 
eyes to the Supreme Director: in whom, 
miſtruſting myſelt, I ought to have 
N my whole confidence And the 

ore, when 1 ſaw myſelf ſo perſever- 
ingly addrefſed by a man of this cha- 
racter. ä | 

Inexperience and preſumption, with 
the help of a brother and ſiſter who have 
low ends to anſwer in my diſgrace, have 
been my ruin -A hard word, my dear. 
But I repeat it upon deliberation : ſince, 
let the beſt happen which zow can hap- 
* my reputation is deſtroyed; a _ 
s my portion: and what that portion 
is, my couſin Morden's letter has ac- 
quainted you. 

Pray keep it by you till called for. 1 
ſaw it not myſelf (having not the heart 
to inſpect my trunks) till this morning. 
I would not for the world this man 
ſhould ſee it; . becauſe it might occaſion 
miſchiet between the moſt violent ſpirit, 
and the moſt ſettled brave one in the 
world, as my coulin's is ſaid to be. 
This letter was incloſed (opened) in a 
blank cover. Scorn and deteſt me as 
they will, I wonder that one line was 
not ſent with it—were it but to have 
more particularly. pointed tlie deſign of 
it, in the ſame generous ſpirit, that ſent 
me the Spira. | | 

The ſealing of the cover was with 
black-wax. I hope there is no new oc- 
caſion in the family to give reaſon for 
black-wax. But if there were, it would, 
to be fure, have been mentioned, and 
laid at my door—perhaps too juſtly |! 

I had begun a letter to my couſin; but 
laid it by, becauſe of the uncertainty of 
my ſituation, and expecting every day 


for {ſeveral days palt to be at a greater 


certainty. You bid me write to him 
fome time ago, you know. Then it 
was I began it: for I have great plea- 


{ure in obeying you in all I may, Sg1 | 
| "m 


ought to have; for you are the only 
friend left me. And moreover, you ge. 
nerally, honour me with your own ob- 
ſervance of the advice I take the liberty 
to offer you: for I pretend to ſay, I give 
better advice than I have taken. And 
ſo I had need. For I know not how it 
comes about, but I am in my own opi- 
nion, a poor loſt creature: and yet 
cannot charge myſelf with one criminal 
or fauky inclination. Do you know, 
my dear, how this can be ? 

Yet I can tell you haw, I believe— 
One devious ſtep at ſetting out !—That 
muſt be it :—which purſued, has led me 
ſo far out of my path, that I am ina 
wilderneſs of doubt and error ; and ne- 
ver, never, ſhall find my way out of it: 
for, although but one pace awry at 
firſt, it has Jed me hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles ont of my path : and the 


poor eſtray has not one kind friend, nor 


has met with one directing paſſenger, to 
direct her to recover it. 

But I, preſumptuous creature! mult 
rely ſo much upon my own knowledge 
of the right path !—little apprehending 
that an ignis fatuus with it's falſe fires 
(and a, | had heard enough of ſuch) 
would ariſe to miſlead me] And now, in 
the midſt of fens and quagmires, it plays 
around me, and around me, throwing 
me back again, whenever I think myſelt 
in the right track. But there is one 
common point, in which all ſhall meet, 
err widely as they may. In that I ſhall 
be laid quietly down at laſt: and then 
will all my calamities be at an end. 

But how I ſtray again; ſtray from my 
intention! I would have ſaid, that I had 
begun a letter to my coulin Morden 
ſome time ago: but that now I can never 
end it. You will believe I cannot: for 
how ſhall I tell him, that all his compli 
ments are miſbeſtowed? That all his 
advice is thrown away ? All his wart- 
ings vain? And that even my higheſt 
expectation is to be the wife of that free 
liver, whom he ſo pathetically warns me 
to ſhun? 

Let me, however, have your prayers 
joined with my own, (my fate depending, 
as it ſeems, upon the lrps of ſuch 4 man) 
That whatever ſhall be my deſtiny, that 
dreadful part of my father's malediction, 
that I may be puniſhed by the man in 
whom he ſuppoſes I put my confidence, 
may not take place! That this for Mr. 
Lovelace's own take, and for the ſake ot 
human nature, may not bel or, if it be 
neceſſary, in ſupport of the parental au- 
thority, that 1 ſhould be puniſhed b. 
kim, that it may not be by his premeditate® 
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or wilful baſenefs ; but that 1 may be 


able tò acquit his intention, if not his acłi- 


on] Otherwiſe my fault will appear to 
be doubled in the eye of the event-judg- 
ing world. And yet, methinks, I would 
be glad, that the unkindneſs of my fa- 
ther and uncles, whoſe hearts have al- 
ready been too much wounded by my 


error, may be juſtified in every article, 


excepting in this heavy curfe : that my 


father will be pleaſed to withdraw that 


before it be generally known ; at leaſt 
that moſt dreadful part of it which re- 
gards futurity ! | 

I muſt lay down my pen. I muft 
brood over theſe. reflections. Once 
more, before I cloſe my couſin's letter, 
I will peruſe it. And then I ſhall have 


it by heart. 


LETTER VIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO iss 
HOWE. x 


SUNDAY NIGHT, MAY 1. 


HEN you reflect upon my un- 

happy ſituation, which is attend. 
ed with ſo many indelicate and even 
ſhocking circumſtances, ſome of which 
my pride will not let me think of with. 
patience ; all. aggravated by the con- 
tents of my couſin's affecting letter; you 
will not wonder that the vapouriſhnets 
which, has laid hold of my heart, ſhould 
riſe to my pen. And yet it would be 
more kind, more friendly in me, to con- 


ceal from you, who take ſuch a generous 


intereſt in my concerns, that worſt part 
of my griefs, which communication and 
complaint cannot relieve. 

But to whom can I unboſom myſelf 
but to you? When the man who ought 
to be my protector, as he has brought 
upon me all my diſtreſſes, adds to my 
apprehenſions; when 1 have not even 
a ſervant on whole fidelity I can rely, or 
to hom I can break my griefs as they 
arne; nd when his bountiful temper 
an gay heart attach every- one to him; 
aud Dam but a per, to give him ſig- 
nh cance, and ye pain: — Theſe griefs, 
t!:eretore, do what 1 can, will ſometimes 
burſt into tears; and theſe mingling 
with my ink, will blot my paper. And 
I know you will not grudge me the tem- 
porary rel ef, 

But I ſhall go on in the ſtrain I left off 
with in my laſt; when I intended rather 
to apologize for my melancholy. But 
let what I have above written, once for 
all be my apology. My misfortunes 
have given you, a call to diſcharge the 
nosleſt offices of the friendſhip we have 
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vowed to each other, in adyice and con- 
ſolation; and it would be an injury to 
it, and to you, to ſuppoſe it needed even 
that call. 


She then tells Miſs Howe, that now her cloaths 
are come, Mr. Lovelace is continually teaz- 
ing her to go abroad with him in à coach, 
attended by whom ſhe pleaſes of her ' own 
ſex, either for the air, or to the publick 
diverſions. 

She gives the particulars of a converſation 
that has paſſed between them on that ſub- 
ject, and has ſeveral propoſals. 
notice, that he ſays" not the leaſt word of 
the ſolemnity which he ſo mnch preſſed for 
before they came to town; and which, as 
ſhe obſerves, was neceſſary to give propri- 
ety to hts propoſals. 

Now, my dear, ſays fie, I cannot bear 
the life I live. 
heart to-be out of his reach. If 1 were, 
he ſhonld ſoon find the difference. If L 
muſt be humbled, it had better be by 
thoſe to whom I owe duty, than by him. 
My aunt writes in her letter, that ſhe 
dare not propoſe any-thing in my ta- 
vour. You tell me, that upon enquiry, 
yon find, that, had I not been unhap- 
pily ſeduced away, a change of meaſures 
was actually reſolved upon; and that 
my mother, particularly, was determi- 
ned to exert herfelf for the reſtoration 
vi the family peace; and, in order to 
ſucceed the better, had thoughts of 
trying to engage my uncle Harlowe in 
her party. | 

Let me build on theſe foundations. I 
can but try, my dear. It is my duty to 
try all probab/e methods to reſtore the 
poor outcaſt to favour. And who knows 
but that once init:ilgent uncle, who has 
very great weight in the family, may be 
induced to interpoſe in my behalf? I 
will give up all right and title to my 
grandfather's deviſes and bequeſts, with 
all my heart and foul, to whom they 
pleaſe, in order to 'make my propoſal 
palatable to my brother. And that my 
lurrender may be effectual, I will en- 
gage never to marry. 

What think you, my dear, of this ex- 
pedient? Surely they cannot ſolve to 
renounce me for ever. If they look with 
impartial eyes upon v hat has happened, 
they will have ſomething to blame them- 
ſelves for, as well as me. 

I preſume, that you will be of opinion, 
that this expedient is worth trying. But 
here is my difficulty: if 1 ſhould write, 
my hard-hearted brother has fo ſtrongly 
coniederated them all againſt me, that 
my letter would be handed about from 
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one to another, till he had harden- 
ed every-one to refuſe my requeſt ; 
whereas could my uncle be engaged to 
eſpouſe my cauſe, as from himſelf, 1 
ſhould have ſome hope; as I preſume 
to think he would ſoon have my mother 
and mv aunt of his party. 
What therefore I am thinking of, is 
this—Suppoſe Mr. Hickman, whoſe 
ood character has gained -him every- 
— reſpect, ſhould put himſelf in my 
uncle Harlowe's way? And (as if from 
your knowledye of the ſtate ot things be- 
tween Mr. Lovelace and me) aſſure him 
not only of the above particulars, but 
that I am under no obligations that ſhall 
hinder me from taking his directions? 


I ſubmit the whole to your diſcretion, 


whether to purſue it at all, -or in what 
manner. But if it be purſued, and if 
my uncle refuſes to intereſt himſelf in 
iny favour upon Mr. Hickman's appli- 
cation as from you, (tor ſo, for obvious 
reaſons, it muſt be put) I can then have 
no hope; and my next ſtep in the mind 
that I am in, ſhall be to throw myſelt into 
the protection of the ladies of his family. 
It were an impiety to adopt the fol- 
lowing lines, becauſe it would be throw. 
ing upon the decrees of Providence a 
fault too nuch my own. But often do 
T revolve them, for the ſake of the ge- 
neral ſimilitude which they bear to my 
unhappy, yet undeſigned error, 


* To you, great gods! I make my laſt appeal: 
Or clrar my virtues, or my crimes reveal, 
If wand'ring in the maze of hte I run, 
« And backward tread the ſteps I fought to 
© ſhun, 
© Impute my error to your own decree: 
My FEET are guilty; but my uzarr is 
free,“ 


The lady dates again on Monday, to let Mi, 
Howe A nom, that Mr. Lovelace, on obſerumg 
her uneaſinrſ;, had introduced to her Mr. 
Al-unell, Mrs. Fretchuille's Ain ſman, who 
managed all her affarrs. She calls him a 
young officer of ſenſe and politeneſs, who 
gave her an account of the houſe and fur- 
niture, to the ſame rffet that Mr. Lowe- 
lace had done before ; as alſo of the melan- 
 choly way Mis Fretchoulle is in. 

She tells M:ſs Howe, how extremely urgent 
Mr. Lovelace was with the gentleman to 
get his ſpouſe (as he now always calls her 
before company ) a fight bf the houſe * and 
that Mr. Menne undertook thet very ofter- 
nom to ſhew her all of it, except the 
epartment Mrs. Fretchoille ſhould be in 
when ſhe went. But that ſhe chuſed not to 
take another ſiep till ſhe knot how ſhe ap- 
proved of her /heme to have her uncle 


. 


— — 
founded; and with what ſucceſs, if tried 
it would be attended. f 

Mr. Lovelace, in has humorous way, gives his 
Jriend an account of the lady.s peeviſſneſs 
and dejection, on receiving a letter with her 
cloaths. He regrets that he has loſt her 
confidence; which he attributes to his 
bringing her into the company of his fo 
companions. Vet he thinks he muſt excuſe 
them, and cenſure her for over-mcen(,; 
for that he never ſaw men behave better, at 
leaſt not them. 
Mentioning his intredgeing Mr. Mennel! ty 
her— | | DE, 

© Now, Jack,” /oys he, © was it not very 
kind of Mr. Mennell [Captain Mennell 
J ſometimes call him; tor among the 
* military men there is no fuch officer, 
* thou knoweſt, as a heutrnant, or an en- 
* ſign—Was it not very kind in * to 
come with me ſo readily as he did to 
* ſatisfy my beloved about the yapour. 
© iſh lady and the houſe ? 

« But who is Captain Mennell “ 
« methinks thou aſkeſt: I never heard 
© of ſuch a man as Captain Mennell.“ 

Very likely. But knoweſt thownot 
© young Neucomb, honeſt Doleman's 
* nephew ?? 

« O-ho! Is it he?” FE 

© It is. And I have chaffped his name 
* by virtue of my own fingle authority, 
* Knowelt thou not, that I am a great 
© name-father ? PrefermentsIbeſtow botk 
© military and civil. I give eſtates, and 
take them away at my pleaſure. Qua- 
* lity too I create. And by a ſtill more 
valuable prerogative, I degrade by vi- 
tue of my own imperial will, without 
* any other act of forfeiture than for my 
© Own convenience. What a poor thing 
is a monarch to me! 

But Mennell, no he has ſeen this 
© angel of a woman, has qualms; that's 
© the devil! I ſhall have enough to do 
to keep him right. But it is the leſs 
© wonder, that ke ſhould ſtagger, when 
© a few hours converſation with the ſame 
lady could make four much more 
© hardened varlets find hearts—Only, 
that I am confident, that I ſhall at laſt 
© reward her virtue, if her virtue over- 
come me, or lhould find it impeſſible to 
« perſevere—Por at times I have con- 
founded qualms myſelf. But ſay not 2 
* word of them to the conftaternity: 
nor laugh at me for them thyſelf.” 


In another letter, dated Monday night, kt 


Writes as foicows . 


This perverſe lady keeps me at ſuch 


| + diſtance, that T am ſure ſomething s 
1 going 
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going on between her and Miſs Howe, 
« notwithſtanding the prohibition from 
« Mrs. Howe to both: and as I have 
« thought it ſome degree of merit in my- 
« felf to puniſh others for their tranſ- 
© rreffions, I am of opinion that both 
« theſe girls are punjſhable for their 
breach of parental injunctions. And 
as to their letter-carrier, I have been 
« enquiring into his way of living; and 
finding him to be a common poacher, 
« deer-(tealer, and warren- robber, who, 
© under pretence of higgling, deals with 


«1 ſet of cuſtomers, who conſtantly take 


« all he brings, whether fiſh, fowl, or 
« yenifon, I hold myſelf juſtified (ſince 
© Wilſon's conveyance mult at preſent 
be ſacred) to have him ſtripped and 
robbed, and what money he has about 
him given to the poor; ſince if I take 
not money as well as letters, I ſhall be 
« {uſpected. | ' 
Jo ſerve one's ſelf and pugiſh a vil- 


ain at the ſame time, is ſerving publick 


and private. The law was rot made 
© for ſuch a man as me. And I muft 
come at correſpondences ſo diſobedi- 
ently carried on. 

But, on ſecond thoughts, if I could 
find out that the dear creature carried 
any of her letters in her pockets, I can 
get her to a play or to a concert, and 
the may have the misfortune to Joſe 
her pockets. 

„But how ſhall I find this out; ſince 
ber Dorcas knows no more of her 
Areſſing and undrefling, than her Love- 
lace? For ſhe is dreſſed for the day, 
before ſhe appears even to her ſervant. 
( Vilely ſuſpicious! Upon my ſoul, Jack, 
a ſuſpicions temper is a puniſhable 
fteniper. Ifa woman ſuſpects a rogue 
in an honeſt man, is it not enough to 
*make the honeſt man who knows it a 
rogue? 

But as to her pockets, I think my 
mind hankers after them, as the leſs 
' miſchievous attempt. But they cannot 
hold all the letters that J ſhould wiſh 
*tovſee. And yet a woman's pockets 
* are half as deep as ſhe is high. - Tied 
* round the {weet /epitzes, I preſume, as 
* ballaſt bags, leſt the wind, as they move 
* with tull fail, from whale ribbed can- 
"vas, ſhould blow away the gyplies.” 


He then, in apprehenſion that ſomething is 
nag between the two ladies, pr that 
7 wel ing may he 5 fet on fort to get Ns 
Harlowe out of hrs hands, relates ſcveral 
6f this contrivances, and boaſts if his in- 


SiruTrons given in writing to Dorcas and. 
10 hrs ſervant William Summers , and ſays, | 
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that he has provided egainſt every poſſibh 


accident, even to bring her back f f. 
Should eſcape, or in caſe ſhe ſhould ge 
abroad, and then re fuſe to return; and 
hopes ſo to manage, as that, ſhould he mak! 
an attempt, whether he ſucceeded in it of 
not, he may have a pretence to delain here 


He then proceeds as follows : 
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© 1 have ordered Dorcas to cultivats 
by all means her lady's favour ; to la. 
ment her incapacity as to writing ant. 
reading; to ſhew letters to her lady 
as from pretended country relations 
to beg her advice how to anſwer them, 
and to get them anſwered; and to br 
always aiming at ſcrawling with a pen, 
leſt inky fingers ſhould give ſuſpicion, 
I have moreover gen the wench an 
ivory-leated pocket-book, with a ſil- 
ver pencil, that-ſhe may make memo- 
randa on occaſion. 

And let me tel] thee that the lady 
has already (at Mrs. Sinclair's motion) 
removed her cloaths out of the trunks 
they came in, into an ample mahogany 
repoſitory, where they will lie at full 
length, and which has drawers in it 
for linen. A repoſitory, that uſed to 
hold the richeſt ſuits which ſome of the 
nymphs put on, when they are to be 
dreſſed out to captivate, or to ape 
quality. For many a counteſs, thou 
knowelt, has our mother equipped; 
nay, two or three dutcheſſes, who live 
upon quality-terms with their lords. 
But this to ſuch as will come up to her 
price, and can make an appearance 
like quality themſelves on the oc on: 
for the reputation of perſons of birth 
muſt not he at the mercy of every un- 
der-degreed ſinner. 

A maſter-key which will open every 
lock in this cheſt, is put into Dorcas's 
hands; and ſhe is to take care,- when 
ſhe ſearches for papers, before ſhe.re- 
moves any-thing, to obſerve how it 
lies, that the may replace all to a hair. 
Sally and Polly can occaſionally help 
to tranſcribe. Slow and ſure with ſuch 
an Argus-eyed charmer mult be all 
my movements, | 

© It is impoflible that one ſo young 
and ſo inexperienced as ſhe is, can 
have all her caution from herſelf; the 
behaviour of the women. ſo unexcep- 
tionable; no revellings, no company 
ever admitted into this inner-houſe ; 
all genteel, quiet, and eaſy, in it; the 
nymphs well-bred, and well-read; her 
firſt diſguſis to the old one got over.— 
It muſt be Miſs Howe therefore [ Who 
once was in danger of being taken - 
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* by one of our claſs, by honeſt Sir 
George Colmar, as thou haſt hedrd] 
* that makes my progreſs difficult. 
Thou ſeeſt, Beltord, by the above 

© precautionaries, that | forget nothing. 
As the ſong ſays, it is not to be ima- 
© gined— _ 

« On what ſlight ſtrings 

« Depend thoſe things 

& On which men build their glory!“ 


© So far, ſo good. I ſhall never reſt 
© till I have diſcovered in the firſt place, 
© where the dear creature puts her let. 
ters; and in the next till I have got 
*her to a play, to a concert, or to take 
an airing with me out of town for a 
© day or two.” 


©T Sa thee juſt now ſome of my 
© contrivances. Dorcas, who is ever 
© attentive to all her lady's motions, 
* has given me ſome inſtances of her 
* mifireſs's precautions. She wafers her 
* letters, it ſeems, in two places; pricks 
the wafers; and then ſeals upon them. 
No doubt but the faine care is taken 
© with regard to thofe brought to her; 
for ſhe always examines the ſeals of the 


latter. betore ſhe apens them. 


© I muſt, I muſt come ar them. This 
difficulty augments my curiolity. 
« Strange, ſo much as ſhe writes, and at 


'* all hours, that not one fleepy or tor- 


* getful moment has offered in our fa- 
* your! 

A fair contention, . thou« ſeeſt : nor 
* plead thou in her favour her ycuth, her 
beauty, her family, her fortune. CREDU- 
1 1. 11 v, ſhe has none; and with regard 
© to her TENDER YFARS, Am | not a 


- © young fellow myſelf? As to BEAUTY ; 
« pr*'ythee, Jack, do thou, to ſpare my 
modeſty, make a compariſon between 


© my Clariſſa for a woman, and thy Love- 
© hace for a man. For her FAMILY, that 
* was not known to it's country a cen- 
* tury ago? and I hate them all but her. 
© Have I net cauſe i—For her FOR- 
* TUNE; fortune, thou knoweſt, was 
ever a ſtimulus with me; and this for 
* reaſons not ignoble. Do not girls of 


to engage our attention? Seek they 
not to draw us into their ſnares? De- 
* pend they not, generaliy, on their for- 
* ewnes, in the views they have npon us, 
* more than on their merits? Shall we 
* deprive them of the benefit of their 
principal dependence ?—Can I, in par- 
« ticular, marry every girl who wiſhes to 
« obtain my notice? It therefore, in ſup - 
« the port ot libertine principles for 


'*. 


fortune adorn themſelves on purpoſe | 


| made up; that it is hard to gueſs what 


* 
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* which none of the ſweet rogues hate 
© us, a woman of fortune is brought to 
yield homage to her emperor, and any 
* conſequences attend the ſubjugation, i; 
not ſuch a one fhielded by her fortune, 
© as well from inſult and contempt, 28 
from indigence ?—All, then, that ad. 
* mits of debate between my beloved 
© and me, is only this—Which of the 
* two has more unt, more circumſpection 
And that remains to be tried. 

© A ſad life however, this life of donht 
and ſuſpence, for the poor lady to live, 
Cas well as for me; that is to ſay, if ſhe 
© he not naturally jealous —1f ſhe be, her 
© nneaſineſs is conſtitutional, and ſhe 


© cannot help it; nor will it in that caſe 


© hurt her. For a ſuſpicious temper 
© will make occaſions for doubt, if none 
« were to offer to it's hand. My fair. 
© one therefore, if naturally ſuſpicious, 
* 1s obliged to me for ſaving her the 
trouble of ſtudying for theſe occaſions 
© —But after all, the plainef paths in 
© our journies through lite are the ſafeſt 
© and beſt I_ believe, although it is not 
given me to chuſe them. I am not, 
© however, ſingular in the purſuit of the 
© more intricate paths; ſince there are 
© thoufands and ten thouſands who had 
© rather fiſh in troubled waters than in 
© ſmooth.” 


LATILIAaR IA. 


MR. LOV ELAC E, 
| FORD, ESQ. 


TUESDAY, MAY 9 
Am a very unhappy man. This la- 
dy is ſaid to be one of the ſweeteſt- 

tempered creatures in the world : and 

ſo I thonght her. But to me, ſhe is one 
of the molt perverſe. I never was ſup· 
poſed to be an ill-natured mortal nei: 
ther. How can it be? I imagined for 

a long while, that we were born to 

make each other happy : but quite the 

contrary ;- we really ſeem to be ſent to 
plague each other. 

1 will write a comedy, I think. | 
have a title ready; and that's half the 
work. The Onarrelſome Lovers. 'Twill 
do. There's ſomething new and ſtrik- 
ing in it. Yet, more or leſs, all lovers 
quarrel, OJd Terence has taken notice 


of that; and obſerves upon it, That 


lovers falling-out occaſions lovers falling- 
en; and a better underſtanding of courle. 
'Tis natural that it ſhould be ſo. But 
with us, we fall-out ſo often, without 
falling-in once; and a ſecond quarrel 
ſo generally happens before a firſt s 


event 
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event our loves will be attended with, 
But perſeverance is my glory, and pati- 
ence my handmaid, when I have in view 
an object worthy of my attempts. What 
i there in an eaſy conqueſt ? Hudibras 
queſtions well— | 


bat mad lover ever dy'd 

To gain oft and ealy bride? 

« Or, for a lady tender-hearted, 

In purling ſtreams, or hemp, departed ?” 


But 1 will lead to the occaſion of this 
reamble. 


had been out. On my return, meet- 


ing Dorcas on the ftairs—* Your lady in 
© her chamber, Dorcas ??—* In the din- 
© jng-room, Sir: and if ever you hope 
© for an opportunity to come at a letter, 
it muſt be now. For at her feet I ſaw 
© one lie, which, as may be ſeen by it's 
© open folds, ſhe has been. reading, with 
da little parcel of others ſhe is now buſi- 
(ed with—All pulled out of her pocket, 
' as | believe. So, Sir, you'll know where 
to find them another time.“ 

[ was ready to leap for joy, and in- 
ſtantly reſolved to bring forward an ex- 
pedient which I had held in petto; and 
entering into the dining-room with an 
vr of tranſport, I boldly claſped my 
arms about her, as ſhe ſat; ſhe huddling 
up her papers in her handkerchief all 
the time; the dropt paper unſeen. *O 
my deareſt life, a lucky expedient have 
Mr. Mennell and I hit upon, juſt now. 
© In order to haſten Mrs. Fretchville to 
* quit the houſe, I have agreed, if you 
*approve of it, to entertain her cook, 
her houſe- maid, and two men-ſervants, 
(about whom ſhe was very ſolicitous) 
u you are provided to your mind. 
*And that no accommodations may be 
*wanted, I have conſented to take the 
* houſhold linen at an appraiſement. 

„Jam to pay down five hundred 
pounds, and the remainder as foon as 
*the bitls can be looked up, and the 
amount of them adjuſted; Thus will 
vou have a charming houſe entirely 
ready to receive you. Some of the ladies 
*of my family wil ſoon be with you: 
they will not permit you long to ſul- 
: pend my happy day. And that nothing 

may be waming to gratify your utmoſt 
*punctiho, I will till then conſent to 
' ay here at Mrs. Sinclair's, while you 
' Telide at your new houſe; and leave 

the reſt to your own generoſity. O my 
beloved creature, will not this be a- 
" greeable to you? I am ſure it will 
It muſt— And claſping her cloſer to 


me, I gave her a more tervent kiſs than 


ever I had dared to give her before, 1 
I 
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permitted not my ardour to overcome 
my diſcretion however; for I took care 
to ſet my foot upon the letter, and ſcrap- 
ed it farther from her, as it were behind 
her chair. | 

She was in a paſſion at the liberty I 


took. Bowing low, I begged her par- 


don; and ſtooping till lower, in the 
ſame motion, took up the letter, and 
whipt it into my boſom. by 

Pox on me for a puppy, a fool, a 
blockhead, a clumſy varlet, a mere 
Jack Belford Il thought myſelf a much 
cleverer fellow than I am Why could 
I not have been followed in by Dorcas, 
who might have taken it up, while I ad- 


dreſſed her lady ? 


For here, the letter being unfolded, I 
could not put it into my boſom, with- 
out alarming her ears, as my ſuddea 


motion did her eyes.—Up ſhe flew.ia a 


moment: © Traitor ! Judas!' her eyes 
flaſhing lightening, and a perturbation 
in her eager countenance, fo charming! 
— What have you taken up?*—And 
then, what for both my ears I durſt not 
have done to her, ſhe made no ſcruple 
to ſeize the ſtolen letter, though in my 
boſom. | 

What was to be done on ſo palpable a 
detection -I claſped her hand, which 


had hold of the raviſhed paper, between 


mine: „O my beloved creature !* ſaid 
I, can you think I have not ſome curi- 
© ofity ? Is it poſſible you can be thus for 
* ever employed; and 1, loving narra- 
© tive letter-writing above every other 
© ſpecies of writing, and admiring your 
talent that way, ſhould not (thus upon 
* the dawn of my happineſs, as I pre- 
© ſume to hope) burn with a deſire ta 
© be admitted iuto ſo ſweet a correſpaa- 
© denceF 

© Let go my hand Y—ſtamping with 
her pretty foot: how dare you, Sir !— 
© At this rate, I ſee—Too plainly I 
© {ſee—' And more ſhe could not fay: 
but, gaſping, was ready to faint with 
paſſion and affright; the devil a bit of her 
accuſtomed gentleneſs to be ſeen in her 
charming face, or to be heard in he 
mulical voice. | 

Having gone thus far, loth, very loth 
was I to luſe my prize—Once more I got 
hold of the rumpled up letter “ Impy- 
dent man” were her words: ſtampin 
again. For God's fake,” then it was. 1 
let go my prize, leſt ſhe ſhould faint 
away : but had the pleaſure firſt to find 
niy hand within both hers, ſhe trying te 
open my reluctant fingers. Haw near 
was my heart at that moment to my 


hand, ihrubbing to wy fingers ens, . | 
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arlowe- 
hearted charmer (notwithſtanding the 


agreeable annunciation I came in with) 


would forgive me? — No truly; but 
er- me rudely from the door, as if 
had been nothing, [Vet do I love to 


try, ſo innocently to try, her ſtrength. 


too !] ſhe gaining that force through 
paſſion, which I had loſt through fear, 
out ſhe ſhot to her own apartment; 
[Thank my ſtars ſhe could fly no fur- 
ther !] and as ſoon as ſhe entered it, in 
a paſſion ſtill, ſhe double-bolted herſelt 


in. This my comfort, on reflection, that, 


upon a greater oltence, it cannot be 
worſe. | : 

I retreated to my own apartment, 
with my heart full : and, my man Will 
not being near me, gave myſelf a pla- 
guy knock on the forehead with my 
double frit. | 

And now is my charmer ſhut up from 
me: refuſing to fee me; refuſing her 
meals. She reſolves not to ſee me; that's 
more :—never again, if the can help it; 
and in the mind ſhe is in— I hope ſhe has 
ſaid. 

The dear creatures, whenever they 
quarrel with their humble ſervants, 
ſhould always remember this ſaving 


.. Clauſe, that they may not be forſworn. 


But thinkeſt thou that I will not make 
it the ſubject of one of my firſt plots, to 
inform myſe!t of the reaſon why all this 
comm tion was neceſſary on fo flight an 
oc aſion as this would have been, were 
not the letters that paſs between theſe 
ladies of a treaſonable nature? 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

No admiſſion to breakfaſt, any more 
than to ſupper. I wiſh this lady is not 
a {impleton, atter all. 

1 have ſent up in Capt. Mennell's 
name. | | 

A meſſage from Capt. Mennell, 


Madam.“ 


It won't do. She is of baby age. She 
cannot be—a Solomon, I was going to 
ſav, in every-thing. Solomon, Jack, 
was the wiſeſt man. But didſt ever hear 
who was the wifeſt woman? I want a 
compariſon for this lady. Cunning wo- 
men and witches we read of without 
number. But I fancy w/dom never en- 


tered into the character of a woman. It | 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
be thus familiarly, although angrily, 
treated by the charmer of my ſoul 1 
When ſhe had got it in her poſſeſſion, 
ſhe flew to the door. I threw myſelt in 


her way, ſhut it, and, in the humbleſt 
manner, beſought her to forgive me. 


is not a requiſite of the fex. Women 
indeed, make better ſovereigns than 
men: but why is that? — Becauſe the 
women-ſovereignsare governed by men; 
the men-fovereigns bywomen.—Charm. 
ing, by my ſoul! For hence we gueſs at 
the rudder by which both are ſteered. 

But to putting wiſdom out of the 
queſtion, and to take cunning in; that is 
to ſay, to conlider woman as a woman : 
what ſhall we do, if this lady has ſome. 
thing extraordinary in her head ? Re. 
peated charges has ſhe given to Wilfon, 
by a particular meſſenger, to ſend any 
letter directed for her the moment it 
comes. 3 

I muſt keep a good look-out. She's 
not now afraid of her brother's-plot, 1 
ſhan't be at all ſurprized, if Singleton 
calls upon Miſs Howe, as the only per- 
fon who knows, or is likely to know, where 
Miſs Harlowe is; pretending to have 
affairs ot importance, and of particular 
{ſervice to her, if he can but be admit. 
ted to her ſpeech—Qf compromiſe, who 


knows, from her brother ? 
Ihen will Miſs Howe warn her to 


keep cloſe. Then will my protection 
be again neceſſary. This will do, I 
believe. Any-thing from Mifs Howe 
muſt. RN 

Jofeph Lemanis a vile fellow withher, 
and my implement. Joſeph, koneft Jo. 
ſeph, as 1 call him, may hang himſelf. 
I have played him off enough, and have 
very little-farther uſe for him. No need 
to wear one plot to the ſtumps, when ! 
can find new ones every hour. 

.-Nor blame me for the uſe I make of 
my talents. Who, that hath ſuch, will 
let 'em be idle? 5 

Well then, I will find a Singleton; 
that's all I have to do. | 

Inſtantly find one !—* Will PP 

Nr.“ 

This moment call me hither thy cou- 
© fin Paul Wheatly, juſt come from ſea, 
whom thou wert recommending to my 
« ſervice, if I were to marry, and keep 
Ja pleaſure-boat.” 

Prefto—Will's gone — Paul will be 
here preſently. Preſently will he be 
gone to Mrs. Howe's. If Paul be Sin- 
gleton's mate, coming from his captain, 
it will do as well as if it were Singleton 
himſelf. 

Sally, a little devil, often reproaches 
me with the ſlowneſs of my proceedings. 
But in a play does not the principal en- 
tertainment lie in the firſt four alls f Is 


not all in a manner over when you come 


to the fifth? And what a vulture of 
A man 


5 I =o 


2 man muſt he be, who ſowſes upon 
his prey, and in the ſame moment truſ- 
ſes and devours? _ 

But to own the truth. I have over- 
plotted myſelf. To make my work ſe- 
cure, as I thought, I have frighted the 
dear creature with the fight of my four 
Hottentots, and I ſhall be a long time, I 
doubt, before I can recover my loſt 
ground. And then this curſed family 
at Harlowe Place have made her ont of 
humour with me, with kerfelf, and with 
all the world, but Miſs Howe, who no 
doubt, is continually adding difficulties 
to my other difficulties. 

I am very unwilling to have recourſe 
to meaſures which thefe demons below 
are continually urging me to take ; be- 
cauſe 1 am ſure, that, at laſt, I ſmall be 
brought to make her legally mine. 

One complete trial over, and I think. 
| will do her noble juſtice, 

WELt, Paul's gone—Gone already 
—Has all his leſſons. A notable fel- 
low! — Lord W.'s neceſſary- man was 
Paul before he went to ſea. A more 
ſenſible rogue Paul than Joſeph! Not 
ſuch a pretender to piety neither, as the 
other. At what a Price have I bought 
that Joſeph ! I believe I muſt puniſh the 
raſcal at laſt : but muſt let him marry 
hiſt : then (though that may be puniſh- 
ment enough) I ſhall puniſh two at once 
in the man and his wife. And how richly 
does Betty deſerve puniſhment for her 
behaviour to my goddeſs ? 

But now I hear the ruſty hinges of my 
beloved's door give me creaking invita- 
tion. My heart creaks and throbs with 
reſpondent trepidations : whimſical 
enough though ! For what relation has a 
lover's heart to a ruſty pair of hinges ? 


but they are the hinges that open and 


ſhut the door of my beloved's bedcham- 
ber. R<lation enough in that. 

hear not the door ſhut again. I ſhall 
receive her commands I hope anon. 
What Ggnifies her keeping me thus at a 
diſtance ? She muſt be mine, let me do 
or offer what I will. Courage whenever 
I allume, all is over: for ſhould ſhe 
think of eſcaping from hence, whither 
can ſhe fly to avoid me ? Her parents will 
not receive her. Her uncles will not en- 
tertain her, Her beloved Norton is in 
their direction, and cannot. Miſs Howe 
dare not. She has not one friend in 
town but mes entirely a ſtranger to 
the town, And what then is the matter 
with me, that I ſhould be thus unac- 
countably over-awed and tyrannized 
over by a dear creature who wants only 
to know how impoſſible it is that ſhe 


| 2 eſeape me, in order to be as 
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humble to me, as ſhe is to her perſecut. 
ing relations! 

Should 1 even make the grand at- 
tempt, and fail, and ſhould ſhe hate me 
for it; her hatred can be but temporary. 
She has already incurred the cenſure of 
the world. She muſt therefore chuſe to 
be mine, for the ſake of ſoldering up 
her reputation in the eye of that impu- 
dent world, For, who that knows me, 
and knows that ſhe has been in my 

ower, though but for twenty-four 
ours, will think her ſpotleſs as th fact, 
let her inclination be what it will? And 
then human nature is ſuch a well known 
rogue, that every man and woman 
judges by what each knows of him or 


| herſelf, that nchinat ion is no more to be 


truſted,” where an ** is given, 
than Jam; eſpecially where a woman 


young and blooming loves a man well 


enough to go off with him; for ſuch 
will be the world's conſtruction in the 
preſent caſe. . 

She calls her maid Dorcas. No doubt, 
that I may hear her harmonious voice, 
and to give me an opportunity to pour 
out my ſoul at her feet ; to renew all my 
vows; and to receive her pardon for the 
paſt offence : and then, with what plea- 
ſure ſhall I begin upon a new ſcore, and 
afterwards wipe out that; and begin 
another, and another, till the af of- 
fence paſſes; and there can be no other ! 
And once, after that, to be forgiven, 
will be to be forgiven for ever, 


Tux door is again ſhut. Dorcas tells 
me, that her lad denies to admit me to 
dine with her; a favour I had ordered 


the wench to beſeech her to grant me, - 


the next time ſhe ſaw her—Not uncivil- 
ly, however, denies—Coming to by de- 
grees | Nothing but the laſt offence, the 
honeſt wench tells me, in the language 
of her principals below, will do with her. 
The laſt offence is meditating. Yet this 
vile recreant heart of mine plays me 
booty. | 

But here I conclude; though the ty- 
ranneſs leaves me nothing to do, but to 
read, write, and fret. 

Subſcription is formal between us. 
Beſides, I am ſo much hers, that I can- 
not ſay how much 1 am thine or any 
other perſon's. | | 


LE'TFER- X. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
HOWE. 


| TURSDAY, MAY 
F, my dear, you approve of the ap- 
plication to my uncle Harlowe, 1 
3H wiſh 
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wiſh it may be made as ſoon as poſlible. 
We are quite out again. I have ſhut my- 
ſelf up from him. The offence indeed 
not ery great—And yet it is too. He 
had like to have got a letter. One of 
yours. But never will I write again, or 
re-pernſe ny papers, in an apartment 
where he thinks humſelf entitled to come. 
He did not read a line of it. Indeed he 
did not So don't be uneaſy. And de- 


pend upon future caution. 


Thus it was. The ſun being upon my 
Cloſet, and Mr. Lovelace abroad— 


She then gives Mifs Howe an account of his 
coming by ſurprize upon her + of hns flut- 
tering ſpeech ; of hrs bold addreſs; of her 
frug gle with him for the letter, &c. 


And now, my dear, proceeds ſhe, T am 
more and more convinced, that I am too 


much in his power to make it prudent to 


ſtay with him. And if my friends /' 
but give me hope, I will reſolve to aban- 
don him forever. | 

O my dear! he is a fierce, a fooliſh, 
an inſolent creature!—And in truth, I 
hardly expect, that we can accommo- 
date, How much unhappier am 1 al- 
ready with him, than mv mother ever 
was with ny fatherafter marriage] Since 
(and that without any reaſon, any pre- 
tence in the world tor it) he is for break - 
ing my ſpirit %% re I am his; and while 
I am, or ought to be [O my folly, that 
I am not!] in my own power. | 

Till Lcan know whether my friends 
will give me hope or not, I muſt do 
what I never ſtudied to do before in any 
caſe ; that is, try to keep this difference 
open: and yet it will make me look tele 
in my own eyes; becauſe I ſhall mean by it 
more than I can own. Bat this is one 
of the conſequences of a ſtep I ſhall ever 
deplore! The natural fruits of all en- 
gagements. where the minds are un- 
paired—dz/-parred, in my cafe may I ſay. 

Let this evermore be my caution to 
individuals of my ſex—Guard your eve: 
*twill ever be in a combination againſt 
your judgment. It there are two parts 
to be taken, it will for ever, traitor as it 
is, take the wrong one. 

It you aſk me, my dear, how this 
caution betits me? let me tell yon a 
ſecret which I have but very Jately 
found out upon ſelt-examination, al- 
though vou ſcem to have made the dif- 
covery long ago; that had not mv toolith 
eve been too much attached, I hail not 
taken the pains to attempt, ſo offciout]y 
as I did, the prevention ot miſchief be- 
tween him and fome ot my family, 
which firit induced the correſpondence 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


between us, and was the occaſion of 
bringing the apprehended miſchief with 
double weight upon myielf. My vanity 
and conceit, as faras I know, might have 
part in the inconſiderate meaſure :. for 
dc-3 it not look as if I thought myſelf 
more capable of obviating difficulties, 
than any-body elſe of my family! 

But you-muſt not, my dear, ſuppoſe 
my heart to be ſtill a confederate with 
ny eye. That deluded eye now clearly 
{ſees it's fault, and the miſled heart de. 
ſpiſes it for it. Hence the application I 
am making to my uncle: hence it is, 
that 1 can ſay, (I think truly) that I 
would atone for my fault at any rate, 
even by the ſacrifice of a limb or two, it 
that would do. 

Adieu, my deareſt friend! May your 
heart never know the hundredth partof 
the pain mine at preſent feels! prays 
your CLARISSA HAKLOWE, 


e. 


MISS HOWE, TO M153 CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. ö 


Hill write! No man ſhall write for 

me. No woman ſhall hinder me from 
writing. Surely I am of age to diſtin» 
guiſh between reaſon and caprice. I am 
not writing to a man, am I ?—It I vere 
carrying on a correſpondence with a 
fellow, of whom my mother diſapprov- 
ed, and whom it might be improper for 
me to encourage, my own honour and 
my duty would engage my obedience. 
But as the caſe is ſo widely different, not 
a word more on this fuhgeCt, I belecch 
you ! 

I much approve of your reſolution te 
leave this wretch, if you can make up 
with your uncle. 

I hate the man—Moſt heartily doT 
hate him, for his teazing ways. The 
very reading of your account of them 
teazes me «moſt as much as they can 
you. May you have encouragement te 
fly the fooliſh wretch! 

I have other reaſons to wiſh: you may: 
for I have juſt made an acquaintance 
with one who knows a; vaſt deal of his 

rivate hiſtary. The man is really a vil. 
we my dear | an execrable one! it all 
be true that I have heard: and yet I am 
promiſed other particulars. I do aſſure 
you, my dear friend, that had he 2 
dozen lives, he might have forfeited 


all, and been dead twenty crimes ago. 


If ever you condeſcend to talk fami- 
larly with him again, aſk him after 
Miſs Betterton, and what became d“ 


her. And if he ſhuffle and . 


= 
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cate as to her, queſtion him about Miſs 
Lockyer. -O my dear, the man's a vil- 

in! 
will have your uncle ſounded, as 
vou deſire, and that out of hand. But 
vet 1 am afraid of the ſucceſs; and this 
for everal reaſons. Tis hard to ſay 
what the ſacrifice of your eſtate would 
& with ſome people: and yet I mult not, 
when it comes to the teſt, permit you to 
make it. 

As your Hannah continues ill, I would 
adviſe you to try to attach Dorcas to 
your intereſt, Have you not been impo- 
litickly ſhy of her ? 1 

| wiſh you could come at fome of his 
letters. Surely a man of his neghgent 
character cannot be always guarded. It 
ke be, and it you cannot engage your ſer- 
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him be called upon at a ſhort warning 
when he is writing, or when he has pa- 
pers lying ahout, and ſo ſurprize him 
wto negligence. | 

Such enquiries, I know, are of the 
fame future with thoſe. we make at an 
inn m travelling, when we look into every 
corner and cloſet for fear of a villain; 
ve {ould be frighted out: of our wits, 
wore to find one, But 'tis better to 
detect uch a one when awake and up, 
than to he attacked by him when in bed 
and aflecp. 

lam gia you have your cloaths. But 
no money! No books, but a Shira, a 
Drerehus, and a Practice of Piety ! Thoſe 
why {ent tlie latter, oughtto have kept 
it tor themlelves—But I muſt hurry my- 
lelf trom tins ſubject. | | 

You have exceedingly alarmed me by 


te what you hint of his attempt to get one 
up ol !1y (eters. I am alſured by my new 
r 0117:ant, that he is the head of a gang 
J of wretcaes, (thoſe he brought you a- 
he mong. no doubt, were ſome of them) 
em ung join together to betray innocent 
can cc anres, and to ſupport one another af - 
to tervira; by violence; and were he to | 
; con? at the knowledge of the treedoms 
ay : Itake with aim, I ſhould be afraid to ſtir 
nce eu +ithout a guard. 
| am ſorry to tell you, that I have 
3 "4107 to think, that vour brother has 
bs i9t laid aide his foolith plot. A ſun- 
= "oo; (ailor-looking fellow was with 
a alt now, pretending great ſervice 


ed + you trom Captain Singleton, could 
| 1 admitted to your ſpeech,” I 
. Feaded ignorance as to the place of 
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rant, I ſhall ſuſpect them both. Let 


to arraign ourſelves, er our deareſt 


— 
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reading yours, which incloſed that from 
your couſin Morden. My deareſt crea- 
ture, do not deſert yourſelf. Let your 
Anna Howe- obey the call of that 
friendſhip which has united us as one 


ſolation. 

I wonder not at the melancholy re- 
flections you ſo often caſt upon yourtelf 
in your letters for the ſtep you have 
been forced upon on one hand, and 
tricked into on the other. A ftrange 
fatality! As ¶ it were drfagned to ſhew the 
vanity of all human prudence. 1 with, my 
dear, as you hint, that both you and L 
have not too muck prided ourſelves in @ 
perhaps too conſcious ſupertority over others. 
But 1 will ſtop How apt are weak minds 
to look out for -judgments in any ex- 
traordinary event! 'Tis ſo far right 
that it is better, and ſafer, and juſter, 


friends, than Providence; which mult 
always have wile ends to anſwer in it's 
diſpenſations. 

But do not talk, as in one of your 
former, of being a warning only—Y ou 
will be as excellent an example, as 
ever you hoped to be, as well as a. 
warning: and that will make your ſto- 
ry, to all that ſhall come to know it, 
of double efficacy. For were it that 
ſuch a merit as yours could not enſure 
to herſelt noble and generous uſage 
from a libertine heart, who will expect 
any tolerable behaviour ſrom men of his 
character ? 

It you think yourſelf inexcuſable 
for taking a ſtep that put you into the 
way of deluſion, without any intention 10 
go off with him, what muſt thoſe giddy 
creatures think of themſelves, who, 
without halt your provocations and in- 
ducements, and without any regard 
to decorum, leap walls, drop from win- 
dows, and ſteal away from their pa- 
rents houſe, to the ſeducer's bed, in the 
lame day? | 

Again, if you are {o ready to ac- 
cuſe vourſelf tor diſpenſing with the 
prohibitions of the moſt unreaſonable 
parents, which yer were but half-pro- 
hib:tions ar firſt ; what 'ought thoſe ta 
do, who wiltully ſhut their ears to the 
advice of the.moſt reaſonable; and that, 
perhaps, where apparent ruin, or an- 
doubted inconvemence, is the conſequence 
ot the predetermined raſhnels ? 

And laſtly, to atl who witl know your 
ſtory, you will be an excellent example 
of watchfulneſs, and of that caution and 


cal i abode. The fellow was too well 
of 8 for ne to get any- thing out 
gh um. 

1 , . 

e | | wept for two hours inceſſantly on 


reſerve by which a prudent perſon who 
has been ſuppoſed to be a little miſled, 
122 -ndeayours 


ſoul, and endeavour to give you con- 
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endeavours to mend her error; and, 
never once loling light of her duty, does 
all in her power to recover the path ſhe 
has been rather driven out of, than cho- 
ſen to ſwerve from, 

. Come, come, my deareſt friend, con- 
ſider but theſe things; and ſteadily, 
without deſponding, purſue your ear- 
neſt purpoſes to amend what you think 
has been amiſs; and it may not be a 
misfortune in the end, that you have 
erred; eſpecially as ſo little of your will 
was in your error. 

And indeed I muſt fay that I uſed the 
words miſled, and error, and ſuch-like, 
only in compliment to your own tao 
ready ſelf-accuſations, and to the opi- 

nion of one to whom owe duty: for I 
think in my conſcience, that every part 
of your conduct is defenſible ; and that 
thoſe only are blameable who have no 


other way to clear themſelves but by 


condemning you. 

I expect, however, that ſuch melan- 
choly reflections as drop from your pen 
but too often, will mingle with all your 
future plealures, were you to marry 
Lovelace. and were he to make the beſt 
of huſbands. | | | 

You was immenſely happy, above the 
| happineſs of a mortal creature, before 
you knew him: 'every-body almoſt wor- 
ſhipped you: envy itlelf, which has of 
late reared up it's venomous head againſt 
you, was awed by your ſuperior worthi- 
neſs, into ſilence and admiration. You 
was the foul of every company where 
you viſited. Your elders have I ſeen 
declining to ofter their opinions upon a 
ſubject till you had delivered yours; 
often to ſave themſelves the mortifica- 
tion of retracting theirs, when they heard 
yours. Yet, in all this, your ſweetneſs 
of manners, your humility and aftabili- 
ty, cauſed the ſubſcription every-one 
made to your ſentiments, and to your 
ſuperiority, to be equally unfeigned and 
unheſitating; for they ſaw that their ap- 
plauſe, and the preference they gave you 
to themſelves, ſubjected not themſelves 
to inſults, nor exalted you into any 
viſible triumph over them; for:you had 
always ſomething to ſav on every point 
you carried that raiſed the yielding heart, 
and left every-one pleaſed and ſatisfied 
with themſelves, though they carried not 
off the palm. 

Your works were ſhewed or referred 
to wherever fine works were talked of. 
Nobody had any but an interior and ſe— 
cond-hand praiſe tor diligence, tor œco 
nomy, for reading, for writing, for 
memory, for facility in learning every- 
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thing laudable, and even for the more 
envied graces of perſon. and dreſs, and 
an all- ſurpaſſing elegance in both, where 
v Jake known, and theſe ſubject talk. 
ed of, . 

The poor bleſſed you every ſte 
trod: the rich — gk their bn, 
and took a pride that they were not oblig. 
ed to deſcend from their own claſs for 
an example that did credit to it, 

Though all men wiſhed for you, and 
ſought you, young as you were; yet, 
had not thoſe who were brought to ad- 
dreſs you, been encouraged out of or. 
did and ſpiteful views,. not one of them 
would have dared to lift up his eyes to 
you. 

Thus happy in all about you, thus 
making happy all within your circle, 
could you think that nothing would 
happen to you, to convince you, that 
you were not to be exempted from the common 
lot?—To convince you, that you were not 
abſolutely perfeft ; and that you muſt not 
expect io paſs through -life without trial, 
temptation, and misfortune ? 

Indeed it muſt be owned that no trial, 
no temptation, worthy of your virtue, 
and of your prudence, could well have 
attacked you fooner, becauſe of yur 
tender years, nor more effectually than 
thoſe heavy ones, under which you 
ſtruggle ; ſince it muſt be allowed, that 
your equanimity and foreſight made you 
ſuperior to common accidents ; for arg 
not moſt of the troubles that fall to the 
lot of common, mortals brought upon 
themſelves either by their too large dt. 
| fires, or too little deſerts ?—Caſles, both, 
from which you ſtood exempt.—It was 
therefore to be ſome man, or ſome u 
Spirit in the ſhape of one, that, formed on 
purpoſe, was to be ſent to invade you; 
while as many other ſuch ſpirits as there 
are perſons in your family, were per- 
mitted to take poſſeſſion, ſeverally, in 
one dark hour, of the heart of every one 
of it, there to ſit perching, perhaps, and 
directing every motion to the motions 0! 
the ſeducer without, in order to irn 
tate, to provoke, to puſh you forward 
to meet him. 5 

Upon the whole, there ſeems, # [ 
have often ſaid, to have been a kind at 
fate in your error, if it were an error; 
and this perhaps admitted for the ſake of 
better example to be collected from your SU. 
FERINGS, than could have been giten, had 
you never erred; for, my dear, the time 
of ADVERSITY 7s your SHINING-TIVF 
I ſee it evidently, that adverſity mut 
call forth graces and beauties Ic 


— — 


| could not have been brought to * 


2 run of that proſperous fortune, which 
attended you from your cradle till now; 
admirably as you became, and as we all 
thought, greatly as you deſerved that 
proſperity. : : | 

All the matter is, the trial muſt be 

rievous to you. $ to me It is to 
all who love ＋ nd looked upon you 
as one ſet aloft ti be admired and imi- 
tated, and not as a mark, as you have 
lately found, for Envy to ſhoot it's 
ſhatts at. 

Let what I have written above have 
it's due weight with you, my dear; and 
then, as warm imaginations are not 
without a mixture ot enthuſiaſm, your 
Anna Howe, who, on re-peruſfal of it, 
imagines it to be in a ſtyle ſuperior to 
her uſual ſtyle, will be ready to flatter 
herſelf that ſhe has been in a manner 
inſpired with the hints that have com- 
forted and raiſed the dejected heart of 
her ſuffering friend ; who, from ſuch 
hard trials, in a bloom ſo tender, may 
find at times her ſpirits ſunk too low to 
enable her to pervade the ſurrounding 
darkneſs, which conceals from her the 
hopeful dawning of the better day which 
awaits her. 

I will add no more at preſent, than 
that I am your ever-faithful and affect ionate 

| AxNA Howe, 


. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, | 


> FRIDAY, MAY 12. 
Muſt be filent, my exalted friend, 
under praiſes that oppreſs my heart 

with a conſciouſneſs ot not delerving 

them; at the ſame time that the gene- 
rous deſign of thoſe praiſes raiſes and 
comforts it: for it is a charming thing 
to ſtand high in the opinion of thoſe we 
love; and to find that there are fouls 


* that can carry their friendſhips beyond 
accidents, beyond body, and ties of 


blood. Whatever, my deareſt creature, 
is my ſhining-time, the time of a friend's 
adverſity is yours. And it would be al- 
molt a fault in me to regret thoſe afflic- 
tions, which give you an opportunity ſo 
gloriouſly to exert thoſe qualities, which 
not only ennoble our ſex, but dignify hu- 
man nature, 

But let me proceed ts ſubjects leſs a- 
grerable. 

T am ſorry you have reaſon to think 

ingleton's projects are not at an end. 
But who knows what the ſailor had to 
propule ?Yet had any good been in- 
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tended me, this method would hardly 
have been fallen upon. | 

Depend upon it, my dear, your letters 
ſhall be ſafe. | 

I have made a handle of Mr. Love- 
lace's bold attempt and freedom, as I 
told you I would, to keep him ever 
ſince at a diſtance, that I may have an. 
2 to ſee the ſucceſs of the ap- 
plication to my uncles, and to be at 2 
berty to embrace any favourable over 
tures that may ariſe from it. Vet he 
has been very importunate,. and twice 
brought Mr. Mennel from Mrs. Fretch- 
ville to talk about the houſe.—/f [ 
ſhould be obliged to make up with him a- 
gain, 1 ſhall think I am always doing n- 
Jelf a ſpite. 

As to what you mention of his newly- 
detected crimes; and your advice to at- 
tach Dorcas to my intereſt; and to come 


at ſome of his letters; theſe things will 


require more or leſs of my attention, as 
I may hope favour or not from my uncle 
Harlowe. | 

I am ſorry that my poor Hannah con- 
tinues ill. Pray, my dear, inform your- 
{elt, and let me know, whether ſhe wants 
any-thing that befits her caſe. 

| will not cloſe this letter till to-mor- 
row is over; tor I am reſolved to go ts 
church ; and this as well for the ſake of 
my duty, as to ſee. if I am at liberty 
to go out when I pleaſe without bein 
attended or accompamed. | 


"SUNDAY, MAY 14- 
Ina not been able to avoid a ſhort 
debate with Mr. Lovelace. I had or 
dered a coach to the door. When [I 
had notice that it was come, I went out 
of my chamber to go to it ; but met him 
dreſſed on the ſtairs-head with a book 
in his hand, but without his hat and 
ſword. He aſked with an air very ſo- 
lemn, yet reſpectful, if I were. goin 
abroad. I told him, I was. He defired 
leave to attend me, if I were going to 
church. I retuſed him. And then he 
complained heavily of my treatment of 


him; and declared, that he would not 


live ſuch another week as the paſt, for 
the world. 

I owned to him very frankly, that 
I had made an application to my friends; 
and that 1 was reſolved to — myſelt 
to myſelf till I knew the iſſue of it. 


He coloured, and ſeemed ſurprized. 
But checking himſelf in ſomething he 
was going to ſay, he pleaded my dan- 
ger trom Singleton, and again deſired 
to attend me. 


Aud then he told me, that Mrs. 
| | Fretchville + 


to the coach. 
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Freichville had deſired to continue a 


fortnight longer in the houſe. * She 
found,“ ſaid he, that I was unable 
© to determine about entering upon it; 
© and now who knows when ſuch a va- 
« pouriſh creature will come to a refo- 
6 Heads ? This, Madam, has been an un- 
happy week; for had I not ſtood upon 
« ſuch bad terms with you, you might have 
geen miſtreſs of that houſe; and probably 
had my couſin Montague, if not Lady 
Betty, actually with you.” 

And ſo, Sir, taking all you ſay for 
granted, your couſin Montague can- 
« not come to Mrs. Sinclair's? What, 
© pray, is her objection to Mrs. Sin- 
*clairs? Is this houſe fit for me to live 
© in a month or two, and not fit for any 
* of your relations for a few days ?—And 
Mrs Freichville has taken more time too] 
—krhen, puſhing by him, I hurried 
gown ſtairs, 

He called to Dorcas to bring him his 
ſword and hat; and following me down 
into the paſſage, placed himſelf between 
me and the door; and again defired 


leave to attend me. 


Mrs. Sinclair came out at that inſtant, 
and aſked me, it 1 did not chuſe a diſh 
of chocolate ? | 

©] with, Mrs. Sinclair,“ ſaid I, © you 


would take this man in with you to 


* your chocolate. I don't know whe- 
© ther I am at liberty to ſtir out without 
his leave or not.” 

Then turning to him, I aſked, Tf he 
kept me there his pritoner ? | 

Dorcas jult then bringing him his 
fword and hat, he opened the ſtreet- 
door, and taking my reluctant hand, 
led me, in a very obſequious manner, 
People paſting by, ſtopt, 
ſtared, and whiſpered — But he is fo 
graceful in his perſon and dreſs, that he 
generally takes every eye. 

I was uneaſy to be ſo gazed at; and 
he ftepped in after me, and the coach- 
man | to St. Paul's. 

He was very full of aſſiduities all the 


Way; while | was as reſerved as poſli- 


ble: and when I returned, dined, as! 
had done the greateſt part of the week, 
by myſelf. | | 

He told me, upon my reſolving to do 
fo, that although he would continue his 
paſſive obſervance till 1 knew the iſſue 
of my application; yet I muſt expect, 


that then 1 ſhonld not reſt one moment 


till I had fixed his happy day: for that 
his very foul was tretted with my flights, 
reſentments, and delays. 

A wretch! when I can fay, to my in- 
finite regret, on a double account, that 


„ all he complains of is owing to himlelt! 


— — . 
O that I may have good tidings from 
my uncle ! | 5 
Adieu, my deareſt friend! — This ſhall 
lie ready for an exchange, (as 1 hope 
for one to-morrow from yon) that will 
decide, as I may fay, the deſtiny of your 
CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


LETTER XIII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MRS. JUDITH 
NORTON, -- 


THURSDAY, MAY 11, 
GOOD MRS. NORTON, . 

ANNOT you, without naming me as 

an adviſer, who am hated by the 
family, contrive a way to let Mrs. Har. 
lowe know, that in an accidental con- 
verſation with me, you had been aſlu- 
red, that my beloved friend pines after 
a reconciliation with her relations? 
That ſhe has hitherto, in hopes of it, re- 
fuſed to enter into any obligation that 
ſhall be in the leaſt an hindrance to it: 
that ſhe would fain avoid giving Mr, 


caly in relation to her grandfather's 
eſtate: that all ſhe withes for {till is to 
be indulged in her choice of a ſingle life, 
and, on that condition, would make 
her father's pleaſure hers with regard to 
that eſtate: that Mr. Lovelace is con- 
tinually preſſing her to marry him; and 
all his friends likewiſe: but that I am 
ſure, ſhe has fo little liking to the man, 
becauſe of his faulty morals, and of the 


if ſhe had any hope given her of a re- 
conciliation, - ſhe would forego all 
thoughts of him, and put herſelf into 
her farher's protection. But that their 
reſolution muſt be ſpeedy ; for otherwiſe 
ſhe would find herſelt obliged to. give 
way to his preſſing entreaties; and it 
might then be out of her power to pre- 
vent diſagreeable litigations. 

I do aſſure vou, Mrs. Norton, upon 
my honour, that our deareſt friend knows 
nothing of this procedure of mine: and 
therefore it is proper to acquaint you, 
in confidence, with my grounds for it. 


' —Thele are they. 


She had deſired me to let Mr. Hick- 
man drop hints to the above effect to 


from himſelf, left, if the application 
ſhould not be attended with ſucce is, and 
Mr. Lovelace, (who already takes it ill, 
that he has ſo little of her favour) come 
to know it,* ſhe may be deptived of every 
protection, and be perhaps ſubjected to 
great inconveniences from ſo haughty 


{pirit. h 


being 


Lovelace a right to make her family un- 


antipathy of her relations to him, that 


her uncle Harlowe ; but indirectly as 


Haying this authority from her, and | 
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being very ſolicitous about the ſucceſs 
of the application, I thought, that if the 
veight of ſo good a wife, mother, and 
filter, as Mrs. Harlowe is known to be, 
were thrown into the Tame ſcale with 
that of Mr. John Harlowe, (ſuppoſing 
he could be engaged) it could hardly fail 
of making a due impreſſion. 

\Ir. Hickman will ſee Mr. John 
Harlowe to-morrow : by that time you 
may ſee Mrs. Harlowe. If Mr. Hick- 
nan finds the old gentleman favourable, 
he will tell him, that you will have ſeen 
Mrs. Harlowe upon the ſame account; 
audi will adviſe him to join in conſulta- 
ton with her how beſt to proceed to 
melt the mot obdurate hearts in the 
world. | 

This is the fair ſtate of the matter, 
and my true motive tor writing to you, 
] leave all therefore to your diferetion; 
aud moſt heartily wiſh ſuccets to it; be- 
ing of opinion that Mr. Lovelace cannot 
poſlibly deſerve our adnurable friend: 
nor indeed know I the man who does, 

Pray acquaint me by a line of the re- 
ſuit of your interpoſition. If it prove 
not ſuch as may be reaſonably. hoped 
tor, cur dear friend ſhall know nothing 
of this ſtep from me; and pray let her 
not from you. For, in that caſe, it 
would only give deeper grief to a heart 
already too much afflicted. I am, dear 
and worthy Mrs. Norton, your true friend, 
| ANNA HOWE, 


LETTER XIV. 
MRS. NORTON, TO MISS HOWE, 


SATURDAY, MAY 13. 
DEAR MADAMy 

heart is almoſt broken to be 

obliged to let you know, that ſuch 
is the ſituation of things in the family 
of my ever-dear Miſs Harlowe, that 
there can be at preſent no ſucceſs ex- 
pected from auy application in her fa— 
wur. Her poor mother is to be pitied. 
I have a molt affecting letter from her; 
but muſt not communicate it to vou; 
and ſhe forbids me to let it be known 
thit ſhe writes upon the ſubject; al- 


though the is compelled, as it were, to 


, for the eaſe of her own heart. 
mention it therefore in confidence. 

[ hope in God that my beloved young 
lady has preſerved her hanour inviolate. 
L hope there is not a man breathing, 
who could attempt a ſacrilege ſo deteſ- 
table, | have no apprehenſion of a 
failure in a virtue ſo eſtabliſhed. God 
tor ever keep ſo pure a heart out of the 


I 


pity no mother, that puts it out of her 


| bowels. 


Irach of ſurpriges and violence! Eaſe, | ſeit ſtrietly to the preſent ſubject. 


dear Madam, I beſeech you, my over- 
anxious heart, by one line, by the bear- 
ery although but by one line, to acquaint 
me, (as ſurely you can) that her honour 
is unſullied. —If it be not, adieu to all 
the comforts this lite can give: ſince 
none will it be able to afford to the poor 
Jupita Nokrox. 


LETTER XV. 


MISS HOWE, TO MRS. 


JUDITH 
NORTON, © 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 13» 
DEAR COUD WOMAN, ; 
OUR beloved's honour is inviolate! 
—Myft be inviolate! And wi be fo, 
in ſpite of men and devils. Could 1 
have had hope of a reconciliation, all 
my view was, that ſhe ſhould not have 
had this man.—All that can be faid 
now, is, ſhe muſt run the riſque of a bad 
huſband : ſhe, of whom no man living 
is worthy! x 
You pity her mother—So do not I! I 


power to ſhew maternal love, aud hu- 
manity, in order to patch up for her- 
ſelf a precarious and forry quiet, which 
every blaſt of wind ſhall diſturb. 

hate tyrants in every form and ſhape : 
but paternal and maternal tyrants are 
the worſt of all; for they can have no 


I repeat, that I pity none of them. 
Our beloved friend only deſerves pity. 
She had never been in the hands of this 
man, but tor them. She is quite blame- 
leſs. You don't know all her ſtory. 
Were I to tell you that ſhe had no in- 
tention to go off with this man, it would 
avail her nothing. It wauld only ſerve 
to condemn, with thoſe who drove het 
to extremities, Aim, who now mult be 
heeSretuge. 1 am your fincere friend and 
ſervant, ANNA Hows, 


LETTER XVI. 
MRS. HARLOWE TO MRS. NORT o 


[NOT COMMUNICATED TILL THE LETTERS 
' CAME TO,BE COLLECTED. ] 
$ATUADAY, MAY 13. 

Return an anſwer in writing, as 1 
promiſed, to your communication, 
But take no notice either to my Bella's 
Betty, (who I underſtand ſometimes 
vilits you) or to the poor wretch her- 
ſelf, nor to any-body, that I do write. 
i charge you don't. My heart is full; 
writing may give {ome vent to my griefs, 
and perhaps I may write what lies moſt 
upon my heart, without confining my- 


You 
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You know how dear this ungrateful 
creature was to us all. You know how 
ſincerely we joined with every one of 
thoſe whoever had ſeen her, or con- 
veiſed with her, to praiſe and admire 
her; and exceeded in our praiſe even 
the bounds of that modeſty, which, be- 
cauſe ſhe was our own, ſhould have re- 
ſtrained us; being of opinion, that to 
have been ſilent in the praiſe of ſo ap- 
arent e merit, muſt rather have argued 
lindneſs or affectation in us, than that 
we ſhould incur the cenſure of vain par- 
tiality to our own. | 
When, therefore, any body congra- 
tulated us on ſuch a daughter, we re- 
ceived their congratulations without any 
diminution. If it was faid, * You are 
happy in this child,“ we owned, that 
no parents ever were- 5 in a child. 
If more particularly, they praiſed her 
dutiful behaviour to us, we ſaid, She 
knew not how to offend. If it was ſaid, 
« Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe has a wit and pe- 
© netration bevond her years;* we, in- 
ſtead of diſallowing it, would add— 
And a judgment no leſs extraordinary 
than her wit.“ If her prudence was 
praiſed, and a forethought, which every- 
one ſaw ſupplied what only years and 
experience gave toothers; * Nobody need 
© to ſcruple taking leſſons from Clariſſa 
« Harlowe,* was our proud anſwer. 
Forgive me, O forgive me, my dear 
Norton—But I know you will; for 
yours, when good, was this child, and 
your glory as well as mine, 

But have you not heard ſtrangers, as 
ſhe paſſed to and from church, (top to 
praiſe the angel of a creature, as they 
called her; when it was enough for thoſe 
who knew who ſhe was to cry, © Why, 
it is Miſs Clariſſa HarloweP—As if 
every- body were obliged to know, or 
to have heard of Clariſſa Harlowe, and 
of her excellences. While, accuſtomed 
to praiſe, it was too familtar to her to cauſe 
her to alter either her look or her pace. 

For my own part, I could not ſtifle a 
pleaſure, that had perhaps a faulty va- 
nity for it's foundation, whenever 1 was 
13 of, or addreſſed to, as the mo- 
ther of ſoſweet a child: Mr. Harlowe 
and I, all the time, loving each other the 
better for the ſhare each had in ſuch a 
daughter. | 

Still, {till indulge the fond, the over- 
flowing heart of a mother ! I could dwell 
for ever upon the remembrance of what 
ſhe was, would but that remembrance 
- baniſh from my mind what the zs / 

In her boſom, young as the was, could 
I repoſe all my griets—Sure of receiv» 


HARLOWE; 
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ing from her Ae advice as well az 
comfort; and both inſinuated in ſo hum. 
ble, in ſo dutiful a manner, that it waz 
impoſſible to take thoſe exceptions which 
the diſtance of years and character he. 
tween a mother and a daughter would 
have made one apprehenſive of from any 
other daughter. She was our pl 
when abroad, our delight when at home, 
Every-body was even covetous of her 
company ; and we grudged her to our 
brothers Harlowe, and to our ſiſter and 
brother Hervey. No other contention 
among us, then, but who ſhould be 
next favoured by her. No chiding ever 
knew ſhe from us, but the chidinz of 
lovers, when ſhe was for ſhutting her. 
ſelf up too long together from us, in 
purſuit of thoſe charming amuſement; 
and uſeful 2 for which how. 
ever the whole family was the better, 
Our other children had reaſon (good 
children as they always were) to think 
themſelves neglected. But they like. 
wiſe were ſo ſenſible of their ſiſter's ſu- 
periority, and of the honour the reflected 
upon the whole family, that they con- 
feſſed themſelves eclipſed, without en- 
vying the * Indeed there was 
not any- body ſo equal with her, in their 
own opinions, as to envy what all aſpir- 


ed but to emulate. The dear creature, 


you know, my Norton, gave an emi- 


Then her acquirements. Her ſkill in 
muſick, her fine needleworks, her ele- 
gance in dreſs; for which ſhe was ſo 
much admired, that the neighbouring 
ladies uſed to ſay, that they need not 
fetch faſhions from London; ſince what- 
ever Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe wore, was 
the beſt faſhion, becauſe her choice of 
natural beauties ſet thoſe of art far be- 
hind them. Her genteel eaſe, and fine 
turn of perſon; her deep reading, and 
theſe joined to her open manners, and 
her cheerful modeſty -O my good Nor- 
ton, what a fweet child was once ny 
Clary Harlowel . 

This, and more, y9u knew her to be: 
for many of her excellences were owing 
toyourſelf; and with the milk you gave 
her, you gave her what no other nurſe 
in the world could give her. 

And do you think, my worthy we- 
man, do-you think, that the wilful lapſe 
of ſuch a child is to be forgiven? Can 
ſhe herſelt think, that ſhe deſerves not 
the ſevereſt puniſhment for the abuſe 
ſuch talents as were entrufted to her? 

Her fault was a fault of premeditation, 
of cunning, of contrivance. She has de- 


ceived eyery-body's expectations. Her 
ry * whole 


| nence to us all! 


whole ſex, as well as the family ſhe 
forung from, is diſgraced by it. | 
Would any-body ever have believed, 
that ſuch a young creature as this, who 
had by her advice ſaved even her over- 
lively friend from marrying a fop, and 
« libertine, would herſelf have gone off 
with one of the vileſt and moſt notori- 
ous of libertines? A man whoſe cha- 
racter ſhe knew; and knew it to be worſe 
than the character of him from whom 
ſhe ſaved her friend; and againſt whom 
ſhe was warned: one who had had her 
brother's life in his hands ; and who 
conſtantly ſet our whole tamily at defi- 
ance. . 
Think for me, my good Norton; think 
what my unnqppineſs muſt be, both as 
a wife and a mother. What reſtleſs 
days, what Neepleſs nights; yet my own 
rankling anguiſh endeavoured to be 
{lmootned ever, to ſoften the anguiſh of 
fiercer ſpirits, and to keep them from 
blazing out to further miſchief 1 O this 
naughty, naughty girll who new fo 


well what'ſhe did; and who could look 


ſo far into the conſequences, that we 
thought ſh? would have died, rather 
than have done as ſhe has done 

Her known character for prudence 


leaves her abſolutely without excuſe. | 


How then can I offer to plead for her. 
if, through motherly indulgence, I would 
forgive her myſelf ?—And have we not, 
moreover, ſuffered all the diſgrace that 
tan befal us? Has not the ? 

If now ſhe has ſo little liking to his 
morals, had ſhe not reaſon before to have 
as little ? Or has ſhe ſuffered by them in 
her own perſon ?—O my good woman! 
I doubt—I doubt - Will not the cha- 
racter of the man make one doubt'an an- 
gel, if once in his power? The world 
will think the worſt. I am told it does. 
So likewiſe her father fears; her bro- 
ther hears; and what can / do? 

Our entzpathy to him ſhe knew before, 
as well as his character. Theſe, there- 
fore, cannot be new motives without a new 
rea/on.—O my dear Mrs. Norton, how 
ſhall J, how can you, ſupport ourſelves 


under the m"—_ enſions to which theſe 
thoughts lead ? ; 


He continually prefſing her, you ſay, to 


marry him ; his friends likewiſe. She has 
reaſon, no doubt the has reaſon, for this 
application to us: and her crime is gloſ- 
led over, to bring her to us with new 
diſgrace! Whither, whither does one 
guilty ſtep lead the miſguided heart |— 
And now, truly, to have a ſtubborn 
* we are only to be ſounded, that 
e 


ie application may be occaſionally re- 
latted or denied! s , 
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Upon the whole : were I inclined to 
plead for her, it is now the moſt im. 
proper of all times. A that my bro- 
ther Harlowe has diſcouraged (as he 
laſt night came hither on purpoſe to tell 
us) Mr. Hickman's inſinuated applica- 
tion; and been applauded for it. Now) 


that my brother Antony is intending to 


carry his great fortune, through her 
fault, into another family—She expect. 
ing, no doubt, herſelf to be put into her 
grandfather's eſtate, in conſequence of 
4 recenciliation, and as a reward for her 
fault: and inſiſting ſtill upon the ſame 
terms which ſhe offered before, and 


which were rejected Not through my 
fault, I am ſure, rejected! 


From all theſe things, you will return 


ſuch an auſwer as the caſe requires. It 
might coſt me the peace of my whole 
life, at this time, to move for her. God 
forgive her! If I do, nobody elſe will. 
And let it, tor your own ſake, as well as 
mine, be a ſecret that you and I have 
entered upon this ſubjet. And 1 de- 
lire you not to touch upon it again but 
by particular permiſſion: for, O my 
dear good woman, it fets my heart a 
bleeding in as many itreams as there are 
yeins in it! 

Yet think me not impenetrable by a 
proper contrition and remorſe—But 
what a torment is it to have a will with= 
out a power! | 
Adieu! adieu! God give us both com- 
fort; and to the once dear—the ever-dear 
creature, (tor can a mother forget her 
child?) repentance, deep repentance l 
And as little ſuffering as may befit -his 
bleſſed will, and her ,grievous fault, 
prays your real friend, 

1 CHARLOTTE HARLOWE, 


LITT XVI 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HAR 


LOWE. 


; SUNDAY, MAY 14. 

OW it is now, my dear, between 

you and Mr. Lovelace, I cannot 

tell. But wicked as the man is, I am 
afraid he muſt be your lord and maſter, 


I called him by ſeveral very hard 


names in my laſt, I had but juſt heard 
of ſome of his vileneſſes, when I fat 
down to write; ſo my indignation was 
raiſed, But on enquiry, and recollec- 
tion, I find that the facts laid to his 
charge were all of them committed ſome 
time ago—mnot fince he has had frong 
hopes of your favour. | 
This MHaying ſomething for him. 
His generous behaviour to the inn- 


keeper's daughter, is a more revent in- 
I ance 
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ſtance to his credit; to ſay nothing of 
the univerfal good character he has as 
a kind landlord. And then I approve 
much of the motion he made to put yon 
in poſſeſſion of Mrs. Frentchville's 
Houſe, while he continnes at the other 
widow's, till you egree that one houſe 
' ſhould hold yon. I wiſh this were done. 
Be ſure you embrace this offer, (if you 
do net ſoon meet at the altar) and get 
one of his couſins with you. 

Were you once married, I ſhould 
think you cannot be very unhappy, 
though you may not be ſo happy with 
him as you deferve io be. The ſtake 
he has in his country, and his reverſi- 
ons; the care he takes of his atfairs, 
his freedom from obligation ; nay, his 
pride with your merit, mult be a tole- 
rable ſecurity for you, I ſhould think. 
Though particulars of his wickedneſs, as 
they come to my knowledge, hurt and 
incenſe me; yet, after all, when I give 
myſelt time to reflect, all that I have 
heard of kim to his advantage was com- 
prehended in the general character given 
of him long.ago, by Lord M.'s and his 
own diſmiſſed bailif, and which was 

onfirmed to me by Mrs. Forteſcue, as I 
teretofore told you, and to you by Mrs. 
Ereme. ' | 

You can have nothing, therefore, 1 
think, to be deeply eoncerned about, 
but his future good, and the bad ex- 
_ ample he may hereafter ſet to his own 
family. Theſe, indeed, are very juſt 
concerns: but were you to leave him 
now, either wth or without his conſent, his 
tortune and alliances fo conſiderable, 
His perſon and addreſs ſo engaging, 
(every-one excuſing you now on thoſe 
accounts, and becauſe of your relations 
follies) it would have a very i]Lappear- 
ance for your reputation. 1 cannot, 
therefore, on the molt deliberate con- 
lideration, adviſe you to think of that, 
while you have no reaſon to doubt his 
henour. May eternal vengeance pur- 
Jue the villain, if he give room for an 
apprehenſion of this nature | 

Yet his teazing wavs are intolerable : 
his acquieſcence with your flight de- 
lays, and his reſignation to the diſtance 
you now keep him at, (tor a fault fo 
much ſhghter as he mutt think, than the 
punithrgert) are unaccountable : he 
_ doubts —_ love of km, that is very pro- 

dable; but you have reaſon to be ſur- 
prized at Vs want of ardour; a bleſſing 
lo great wittun his reach, as I may ſay. 

By the time you have read to this place, 
you will have o doubt of what has been 
the wutue oi the conterence between the 

| A | 
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two gentlemen. I am equally ſhocked; an 
enraged againſt them all. Againſt them 
all, 1 ſay ; for 1 have tried your good 
Norton's weight with your mother 
(though at firſt I did not intend to tel 

ou ſo) to the ſame purpoſe as the gen- 
— ſounded your uncle. Never were 
there ſuch determined brutes in the 
world! Why ſhould I mince the matter ? 
Yet would I fain, methinks, make an 
exception for your mother, 

Your uncle will have it, that yqu ue 
ruined. He can believe every-thing bad 
of a creature, hs ſays, who could run 
away with a man; with ſach a one ef. 
pecially as Lovelace. They expeF#ed ap- 

lications from you, when ſome heavy 
diſtreſs had fallen upon you. But they 


are all reſolved not to ſtir an inch ia 


your favour ; no, not to ſave your life! 

My deareſt foul, reſolve to aſſert your 
right. Claim your own, and go and 
live upon it, as you ought. Then, if 
you marry not, how will the wretches 
creep to you, for your reverſionary dif. 
poſitions ! | 

You were accuſed fas in your aunt': 


letter) of premeditation and contrivance 


in your eſcape. Inſtead of pitying you, 
the mediating perſon was called vpon to 
pity them; who once, your uncle faid, 
doated upon you ; who took no joy but 
in your prefence : who devoured your 
words as you ſpoke them: who trod 
over again your footſteps, as you walked 
before them.—And I know not what of 
this ſort. | | 

Upon the whole, it is now evident te 
me, and ſo it muſt be to you, when you 
read this letter, that you muſt be his. 
And the ſooner you are fo, the better, 
Shall we ſuppoſe that marriage is not in 
your power I cannot have patience 
ſuppoſe that. | 

am concerned, methinks, to know 
how yon will do to candeſcend, (now 
you fee you mult be his) after you have 
kept him at ſuch a diſtance ; and for the 
revenge his pride may put him upon 
taking for it, But let me tell you, that 
if my going up, and fharing fortunes 
with you, will prevent ſuch a noble crea« 
ture from ſtooping too low; much more, 
were it likely to prevent your ruin; [ 
would not heſitate a moment about i. 
What is the whole world to me, weigh- 
ed againft ſuch a friend as you are! 
Think you, that any of the enjoyments 
of this life could be enjoyments to me, 
were you involved in calamities, fron 
whick I could either alleviate or relieve 
you, by giving up thoſe enjoyments? 
And hat in faving this, and acting f 
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to it, do I offer you, but the fruits of a 
riendſhip your worth has created? 

Excuſe my warmth of exprefton. The 
warmth of my heart wants none. I am 
enraged at your relations ; for, bad as 
what I have mentioned is, I have not 
told you all; nor now, perhaps, ever 
will, 1 am angry at my own mother's 
narrowneſs of mind, and at her indiſ- 
criminate adherence to old notions. And 
am exaſperated againſt your fooliſh, 
your /ow-vanity'd Lovelace. But let us, 
ſtoop to take the wretch as he is, and 
make the beſt of him, fince you are deſ- 
tined to ſtoop, to keep grovellers and 
worldlings in countenance. He has not 
been guilty of direct indecency to you. 
Nor dare he Not ſo much of a devil as 
that comes to neither. Had he ſuch 
villainous intentions, ſo much in his 
power as you are, they would have 
fkewn themſelves before now to ſuch a 
penetrating and vigilant eye, and to ſuch 
apure heart as yours, Let us ſave the 
wretch then, if we can, though we ſoil 
our tingers in lifting him up from his 
dirt. 

There is yet, to a perſon of your for- 
tune and independence, a good deal to 
do, if you enter _ thoſe terms which 
ought to be entered upon. I don't find, 
that he has once talked of ſettlements ; 
nor yet of the licence. A fooliſh wretch ! 
—But as your evil deftiny has thrown 
vou out of all other protection and me- 
diation, you muſt be father, mother, 
uncie, to yourſelf; and enter upon the 
requiſite points for yourſelf, It is hard 
upon you ; but indeed you muſt. Your 
btuation requires it. Wheat room for deli- 
cacy now - Or would you have me write 
to him? Yet that would be the ſame 
thing, as if you were to write yourſelf. 
Yet write you ſhould, I think, if you 
cannot ſpeak, But ſpeaking is certainly. 
beſt : for words leave no traces ; they 
pals as breath; and mingle with air; 
and may be explained with latitude. But 
the pen is a witneſs on record. 

[| know the gentleneſs of your tpirit ; 
know the laudable pride of your heart; 
and the juſt notion you have of the dig- 
nity of our ſex, in theſe delicate points. 
But once more, all this is nothing now : 
jour honour is concerned that the dig- 
mty 1 ſpeak of, ſhould not be ſtood 
upon, 

Mr. Lovelace,“ would I ſay; yet 
hate the fooliſh fellow for his low, his 
*Upia pride, in wiſhing to triumph over 
the dignity of his own wife—* 1 am by 
our means deprived of every friend 1 


z 


: 
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have in the world. In what light am TL 
to look upon you? I have well conſider- 
ed every-thing. You have made ſome 
© people, much againſt my liking, think 
© me awe; others know I am net mar- 
* ried; nor do I defire any-body ſhould - 
believe I am. Do you think your being 
© here in the ſame houſe with me can be 
© to my reputation? You talked to me 
© of Mrs. Fretchville's houſe.— This 
will bring him to renew his laſt diſcourſe 
on that ſubject, if he does not revive it 
of himſelf, —* If Mrs. Fretchville knows 
© not her own mind, what is her houſe 
© to me? You talked of bringing up your 
© couſin Montague to bear me company: 
if my brother's ſchemes be your pre- 
© tence for not going yourſelf to fetch her, 
1 can write to her. I inſiſt upon 
© bringing theſe two points to an iſſue: 
off or on, ougſit to be indifferent to 
© me, if fo to tem.“ : : 

Such a declaration muſt bring all for- 
ward, There are twenty ways, my dear, 
that you would find out for another in 
your circumſtances. He will diſdain, 
from his native infolence, to have it 
thought he has any-body to conſult. 
Well, then, will he not be obliged to 
declare himſelt? And it he does, no de- 
lays on your ſide, I beſeech you, - Give 
him the day. Let it be a ſhort one, It 
would be derogating from your own 
merit, and honour too, let me tell you, 
even althougli he ſhould not be fo ex- 

licit as he ought to be, to ſeem but ro 
doubt his meaning; and to wait for that 
explanation for which I ſhould for ever 
deſpiſe him, if he makes it neceſſary, 
Twice already have you, my dear, if 
not oftener, modeſiy d away ſuch oppor- 
tunities as you ought not to have flipt. 
As to ſettlements, if they come not in 
naturally, e'en leave them to his own 
juſtice, and to the juſtice of hls family, 
And there's an end of the matter. 

This is my advice: mend it as cireum- 
ſtances offer, and follow your own. But, 
indeed, my dear, this, or ſomething like 
it, would 1 do, And let him tell mg 
afterwards, if he dared or would, that 
he humbled down to his ſhoe-buckles 
the perſon it would have been his glory 
to exalt. | 

Support yourſelf, mean time, with re. 
flections worthy of yourſelf. Thougty 
tricked into this man's power, you are 
not meanly ſubjugated to it. All his re- 


may ſay, inſpire ; ſince it was never 
known, that he had any revergnce'for 
aught that was good, till You was witk 
_ 3 I's . . 1 him 2 
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him : and he profeſſes now-and-then to 
be ſo awed and charmed by your ex- 
ample, as that the force of it ſhall re- 
claim him. N 

I believe you will have a difficult taſk 
to keep him to it: but the more will be 
your honour, if you effect his reforma- 
tion: and it is my belief, that if youcen 
yeclaim this great,this ſpecious deceiver, 
who has, morally ſpeaking, ſucha num- 
ber of years before him, you will fave 
from ruin a multitude of innocents; for | 
| thoſe ſeem to me to have been the prey 
for which he has fpread his wicked 
ſnares, And who knows but, for this 
very purpoſe, principally, a perfon may 
have been permitted to ſwerve, whoſe 
heart or will never was in her error, and 
who has ſo much remorſe upon her for 
having, as ſhe thinks, erred at all i— 
Adieu, my deareſt friend. 


ANNA HowWE, 
INCLOSED IN THE ABOVE. 


IT MUST trouble you with my con- 
terns, though your own arc ſo heavy upon 
you. A piece of news I have to tell you. 
. uncle Antony is diſpoſed to mar- 
Ty. With whom, think you? With my 
mother. True, indeed. Your family 
know it. All is laid with redoubled ma- 
lice at your door. And there the old ſoul 
himſelf lays it. | 
Take no notice of this intelligence, 
not ſo much as in your letters to me, tor 
fear of accidents, | 

I think it can't do. But were to pro- 

yoke my mother, that might afford a 
pretence. Elſe, I ſhould have been 
with you before now, I fancy. 
Ihe firſt hkelihood that appears to we 
of encouragement, J diſmiſs Hickman, 
that's certain. If my mother diſoblige 
me in ſo important an article, I ſhan't 
think of obliging 4er in ſuch another. 
It is impoſſible, ſurely, that the deſire 
of popping me of to that honeſt man can 
be with ſuch a view. 

I repeat, that it cannpt come to ary- 

ing. But theſe widows—Then ſuch a 

ove in us all, both old and young, of 
eing courted and admired !—And fo 
irreſiſtible to their e/der/azps to be flat- 
tered, that all power 1s not over with 
them ; but that they may ſtill claſs and 
prank it with their daughters. —It vex- 
ed me heartily to have her tell me of 
this propofal with &1t-complaiſant ſim- 
perings; and yet the affected to ſpeak 
Of it, as if ſhe had no intenuon te en- 
courage it. | 
* Thele antiquated batchelors (old be- 
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imagine, that when they have once r. 
ſuaded themſelves to think of the ſtate, 
they have nothing niore to do than tq 


make their minds known to the woman, 


Your uncle's overgrown fortune is 
, | ' 
indeed, a bait ; a tempting one. A ſaucy 


daughter to be got rid of | The memory 


of the father of that daughter not preci. 
ous enongh to weigh much I- But let 
him advance if he dare - Let her encoy. 
rage—But I hope ſhe won't. h 

—_ me, my dear. I am nettled, 
They have fearfully rumpled my gorga, 
You'll 1 80 1 ah. — 
my name to this ſeparate paper. Other 
hands may reſemble mine. You did not 
ſee me write it, - 


LETTER XVIII. 


M1$S CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mist 
| HOWE. 


MONDAY AFTER NOPNy, MAY 15 
OW, indeed, it is evident, my beſt, 
my only friend, that 1 have but 

one choice to make. And now I dofind 
that I have carried my reſentment againſt 
this man too far; ſince now 1 am to ap- 
pear as if under an obligation to his pa. 
tience with me for a conduct, which 
perhaps he will think (if not humour. 
ſome and childiſh) plainly demonftrative | 
of my little eſteem of him; but a ſecon- 
dary eſteem at leaſt, where before, his 
pride rather than his merit, had made 
him expect jr. O my dear! to be caſt 
upon a man, that is not a generous man; 
that is, indeed, a cruel man! A man that 
is capable of creating a diſtreſs to a young 
creature, who by her evil deſtiny is 
thrown into his power; and then of en- 
Joying it, as I may ſay! [I verily think 
I may ſay ſo of this ſavage !]}-—What 3 

fate is mine | 

You give me, my dear, good advice, 
as to the peremptory manner in which! 
ought to treat him ; but do you conſider 
to om it is that you give it And then 
ſhould I take it, and ſhould he be capa: 
ble of delay, 1 unprotected, deſolate, 
nobody to fly to, in what a wretched 
light muſt I ſtand in his eyes; and, what 
rs ſtill as bad, in my own! O my dear, 
ſee you not, as I do, that the. occafion for 
this my indelicate, my ſhocking ſitua- 
tion, ſhould never have been e 

me, Of all creatures; ſince I am unequ 
to the circumſtances to which my incon- 
ſideration has reduced me What, 1 to 
challenge a man for a huſband !-—/ 10 
exert myſelf to quicken the delayer in his 
reſolutions! And having, as you think, 


tote they believę themſelves to be ſo) | 


loſt an opportunity, to begin to 1 * 


* 


recal it, as from myſelf, and for myſelf! 
To threaten him, as 1 may ſay, into the 
marriage-ſtate O my dear! if this be 
richt to be done, how difficult is it, 
where modeſty and ſelf (or where pride, 
if you pleaſe) is concerned, to do that 
richt? Or, to expreſs myſelf in your 
words, to be father, mother, uncle, to 
myſelt !—Eſpecially where one thinks a 
triumph over one is intended. | ? 
You ſay, you have tried Mrs. Nor- 
ton's weight with my mother—Bad as 
the ceturns are which my a >. pony b 
Mr, Hickman has met with, you te 


me, That you have not acquainted me * 


with all the bad, nor now, perhaps, ever 
will. But why ſo, my dear? What z 
the bad, what can þe the bad, which 
now you will never tell me of What 
worſe, than renounce me and forever! 
My uncle, you ay, believes me ruined: 
he declares, that he can believe every- 
thing bad of a creature who could run 
away with a man; and they have all 
made a reſolution, not to ſtir an inch in 
my favour; ho, not to ſave my life.— 
Have you worſe than this, my dear, be- 
hind ?—Surely my father has not re- 
newed his dreadful malediction !—Sure- 
ly, if ſo, my mother has not joined in 
it! Have my uncles mm it their ſanction, 
and made it a family-act ? And themſelves 


thereby more really faulty, than even THEY + 


ſuppoſe me to be, though I the cauſe of that 
y reater fau't in them ?— What, my dear, is 
this worſt, that you will leave for ever 
unrevealed ? 

O Lovelace! why comeſt thou not 
faſt now, while theſe black proſpects are 
be tore me? For now, couldfl thou look 


into my heart, wouldſt thou ſee a diſtreſs 


worthy of thy barbarous triumph! 


I was forced to quit my pen. And 
you ſay you have tried Mrs. Norton's 
weight with my mother? 

What zs done cannot be remedied. 
but 1 wiſh you had not taken a ſtep of 
this importance to me without firſt con- 
ſulting me. Forgive me, my dear, but 
I muſt tell you that that high-ſouled and 


noble friendſhip which you have ever 


avowed with ſo obliging and ſo uncom- 
mon a warmth, although it has been al- 
ways the ſubject of my grateful admira- 
tion, has been often the ground of my 
apprehenſion, becauſe of it's unbridled 
tervour. 

Well, but now to look forward, you 
are ot opinion that I muſt be his: and 
that 1 cannot leave him with reputation 
kW mylelt, whether with or without his 


— 
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him to ſup 
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conſent, I muſt, if ſo, make the bet 
of the bad matter, « 

He went out in the morning ; intend- 
ing not to return to dinner, unleſs (as 
he ſent me word) I would admit him to 
dine with me. 

I excuſed myſelf, The man, whoſe 
anger is now to be of ſuch high impor- 
tance to me, was, it ſeems, diſpleaſed. 

As he (as well as I) expected, that I 


| ſhould receive a letter from you this day 


by Collins, I ſuppoſe he will not be long 


before he returns; and then, poſſibly, 


he is to be mighty ſtately, mighty men- 
nh, mighty coy, it you pleaſe! And thea 
muſt I be very humble, very ſubmiſſiy 
and try to inſinuate myſelf into his — 
races: with downcaſt eye, if not by 
peech, beg his forgiveneſs tor the diſtance | 
I have ſo perverſely kept himat !—Yeg 
| warrant !-—But I ſhall fee how this be- 


| haviour will ft upon me !—You have al- 


ways raljied me upon my meekneſs, I 
think: well, then, I will try, if I can 
be ſtill meeker, ſhall I!—O my dear! 

But let me fit with my hands before 
me, all patience, all reſignation ; for 
think I hear him coming up. Or ſha 
I rounaly accoſt him, in the words, in 
the form, which' you, my dear, pre- 
ſcribed? _ 

He is come in. He has ſent to me, all 
impatience, as Dorcas ſays, by his aſ- 
pect.—But I cannot, cannot ſee him! 


MONDAY NIGHT. 

Tur contents of your letter, and my 

own heavy refleCtions, rendered me in- 
capable of ſeeing this expecting man. 
The firſt word he aſked Dorcas, was, If 
I had received a letter ſince he had been 
out ? She told me this; and her anſwer, 
that I had; and was faſting, and had 
been in tears ever ſince. 
He ſent to deſire an interview with 
I anſwered by her, That I was not 
very well. In the morning, if better, I 
would fee him as ſoon as he pleaſed. 

Very humble ] was it not, my dear? 
Yet he was too royal to take it for humis» 
lity ; for Dorcas told me, he rubbed one 
ſide of his face impatiently ; and faid a 
raſh word, and was out of humour; 
ſtalking about the room. 

Half an hour after, he ſent again; de- 
firing very earneſtly, that I would admit 
r with me. He would enter 
upon no ſubjetts of converſation, but 
what I ſhould lead to. 

So I ſhould have been at liberty, you 


ſee, to court An. 3 
1 again 


t 


and was up too. 


. 
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I again deſired to be exciſed. 
Indeed, my dear, my eyes were ſwell- 


ed: I was very low- ſpirited; and could 


not think of entering all at once, after 
the diſtance 1 had kept him at for ſeve- 


val days, into the freedom cf converſa- | 


tion which the utter rejection | have met 
with from my relations, as well as your 
advice, has made neceſſary. 

He ſent up to tel me, that as he heard 
FT was faſting, if I would promiſe to eat 
ſome chicken which Mrs. Sinclait had 
ordered for ſupper, he would acquieſce 
— Very hind in his anger! Is le not? 

1 promiſed that | would. Can I be 
more preparetivily condeſcendingi—How 
happy, I'll warrant, if I may meet him 
in a kind and ſorgiving humour! 

I hate mylelf! But Iawon't be inſult- 


ed. Indeed I won't for all this. 


LETTER XIX, 


MISS CLARISSA MARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWP, | 


| TUESDAY, MAY 16. 
Think once more, we ſeem to be in a 
kind of train; but through a ſtorm. 

I will give you the particulars. 

1 heard him in the dining- room at five 
In the morning. I had reſted very ill, 
But opened not my 
door till ſix: when Dorcas brought me 
his requeſt for mv eompany. 

He approached me, and taking my 
hand, as I entered the dining-room, *< I 
« went not to bed, Madam, till two," ſaid 
he; yet flept not a wink. For God's 
© fake, torment me not, as you have 
done for a week pat.” 

Ile panſed. 1 was ſilent. 

At firſt,* proceeded he, I thought 
© your reſentment of a curioſity, in 
« which I had been diſappointed, could 
« not be deep; and that it would go off 
©of itfelt: but when I found, it was to 
© be kept up till you knew the ſucceſs of 
© ſome new overtures which you had 
made, and which, complied with, 
« might have deprived me of you for 
t ever; how, Madam, could I ſupport 
« myſelf under the thoughts of having, 
© with ſuch an union of intereſts, made 
« {© little impreſſion upon your mind in 
my favour ?? 

He pauſed again, 
He went on, 

I acknowledge that I have a proud 
art. Madam. I cannot but hope for 


I was till ſilent. 


fois inſtances of previous and pre- 


« ferable favour, from the lady I am 
« ambitious to call mine; and that her 


's choice of me ſhould not appear, not 
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* flagrantly appear, directly by the per. 
verſeneſs of her ſelfiſh perſecutors, why 
© are my irreconcileable enemies.* _ 

More to the ſame purpoſe he faid, 
You know, my dear, the room he had 
given me to recriminate upon him in 
twenty inſtances. I did not ſpare him. 

Every one of theſe inſtances,” ſaid l, 
(after I had enumerated them) * convin. 
ces me of your pride, indeed, Sir, but 
| © not of your merit. I confeſs, that I have 
* as much pride as you can have,although 
c] hope it 15 of another kind than that 
* you 10.readely avow. But if, Sir, you 
, — the leaſt mixture in yours, of that 
pride which may- be expected, and 
* thought laudable, in a man of your 
© birth,alliances, and fortune, you ſhould 
© rather wiſh, I will preſume to ſay, to 
© promote what you call my pride, than 
© either to ſuppreſs it, or to regret that 
J have it. It is ts my acknowledg. 
ed pride,* proceeded l, that induces me 
© to tell you, Sir, that I think it beneath 
me to diſfown what have been my mo- 
* tives for declining, for ſome days paſt, 
any converſation with you, or viſt 
© from Mr. Mennell, that might lead to 
points out of my power to determine 
upon, until I heard from my uncle 
© Harlowe; whom, I confeſs, I have cauſ- 
«ed to be ſounded, whether I might be 
* favoured with his intereſt to obtain for 
© me a reconciliation with my friends, 
© upon terms which 1 had cauſed to be 
© propoſed.” 

* I know not,” ſaid he, and ſuppoſe 
© muſt not perſume to aſk, what thele 
© terms were. But I can but too well 
© yneſs at them; and that I was to have 
© been the preliminary ſacrifice, But 
you muſt allow me, Madam, to fay, 
© that as much as I admire the noblenels 
© of your ſentiments in general, and in 
particular that andi“ pride which you 
© have ſpoken of; 1 wiſh that 1 could 
© compliment you with ſuch an r 
in it, as had ſet you as much above a 
© {ſubmiſſion to minds 1mplacable and un- 
© reaſonable, (I hope I may, without of- 
© fence, ſay, that your brother's and ſiſ- 
© ter's are ſuch) as it has above all fa- 
* your and condeſcenſion to me. 

Duty and nature, Sir, call upon me 
to make the ſubmiſſions you ſpeak of: 
there is a father, there is a mother, there 
© are uncles in the one caſe, to juſtify and 
demand thoſe ſubmiiſions. What pray, 
Sir, can be pleaded for the conde/cenfiony 
© as you call it? Will you ſay, your me- 
Frits, either with regard to tem, or td 
" myſelf, may?“ 


ä 


his, Madam, to be ſaid, after the 
« pextecutions 


a a. © «> ++ om © a 
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C perſecutions of thoſe relations! After 
« what you have ſuffered! After what 
vou have made me hope! Let me, my 
« deareſt. creature, aſk you, (we have 
« been talking of pride) What ſort of 
pride mult 4:zs be, which can diſpenſe 
« with inclination and preference in the 


«lady whom he adores?—What muſt be 


that love N 

« [ ave, Sir! who talks of /ove -Was 
not merit the thing we were talking of? 
Have lever profeſſed, have [ever 
required of you profeſſions of a paſſion 
« of that nature !—But there iz no end 
« of theſe debatings ; each /o faultleſs, 
each /o full of ſeil· 

do not think myſelf /euitlefs, Ma- 
© dam —But 4 

© But what, Sir !—Would you ever- 
more argue with me, as if you were a 
child Seeking palliations, and mak- 
Cing promiſes ?—Promiſesof what, Sir? 
„Ol being in future the man it is a 
© ſhame a gentleman is not ?—Of being 
the man Fa 

«Good God! interrupted he, with 
eves lifted up, * if thou wert to be thus 
* ſevere : 

«Well, well, Sir,' {impatiently] © I 
© need only to obſerve, that all this vaſt 
difference in ſentiment ſhews how un- 


« paired our minds are So let us ooh 


© Let us what, Madam !—My foul is 
riſing into tumults!“ And he looked 


o wildly, that I was a good deal terri- 


hed—* Let us what, Madam!“ 
| was, however, reſolved not to de- 


fert niy lelt ! Why, Sir, let us reſolve | 


i to quit every regard for each other 
* Nay, flame not out—1 am a poor weak. 
minded creature in fome things: but 
here what 1 ould be, or not deſerve 
„to live if I am not, is in the qtieſtion, I 
have a great and invincible. ſpirit, or 
my own conceit, betfays me- Let us 
* relolve to quit every regard for each 
' other that is more than civil. Thzs you 
*may depend upon; I will never marry 
*any other man. I have feen enough 
' of your ſex; at leaſt of you. —A ſingle 


' life hall ever be my choice :. while 1 


' will leave you at liberty to purſue your 
vn? 


' Indifference—worſe than inditterence!” 


dad he, in a paſſion. 


; f 5 ö 
Interrupting him—* Indifterence let 


"it be—You have not (in my opinon at 
' leaſt) deſerved that it ſhould be other: 
it you have in your own, you have Cauſe 
* (at leaſt your pride has) to hate me for 
' miſ-zugging you.“ 


f Deareſt, deareft creature!' ſnatch- 


ing my hand with ferceneſs, let me be- 


* 


© ſeech you to be uniformly noble Civil 


© regards, Madam 1—Czwil regards Can 
© you ſo expect to narrow and confine 
© {uch a paſſion as mine!” * 
such a paſſion as yours, Mr. Love- 
© lace, deſerves to be narrowed and con- 
* fined, It is either the paſſion you do 
© not think it,-or I do not. I queſtion 
© whether your mind is capable of bei 
* ſo narrowed and b widened, as is —_— 
* ſary to make it be what I wiſh.it to be. 
© Lift up your hands and your eyes, Sir, 
in filent wonder, if you pleaſe; but 
u hat does that wonder expreſs, what 
© does it Convince me of, but that we 
© are not born for one another?“ 

« By my ſoul,” ſaid he, and graſped. 
my hand with an eagerneſs that hurt it, 
© we were born for one another: you 
mil be mine M ou fall be mine, C and 
put his other arm round me] although 
* my damnation were to be the pur. 
* chaſe !” i 

I was ſtill more terrified—* Let me 


| © leave you, Mr, Lovelace,” faid I; *or 


do you be gone from me, Is the paſ- 
ſion yOu boaſt of to be thus thuckingly 
+ demouſtrated ?? 

© You, muſt not go, Madam !—Youw 
© mutt not leave me in anger.” 

«1 will return will return—When 
you can be leſs violent—lels ſhocking l“ 

And he let me go. ; 

The man quite frightened me; inſo- 
much that when I got into my chamber, 
I found a ſudden flow of tears a great 
relief to me. 

In half an hour, he ſent a little billet, 
expreſling his concern for the vehe- 
mence of his behaviour, and prayed to. 
ſee me. ' | 

I went. Becauſe I could not help my 
ſelf, I went. 3 | | 

He was full of his excuſes —O my. 
dear! what would you, even you, do 
with fuch a man as this; and in my ſitu- 
ation ? | 

It was very poſlible for him now, he 
ſaid, to account for the workings of a 
beginning phrenzy. For his part, he 
was near diſtraction. All laſt week ta 
ſuffer as he had ſuffered ; and now to 
talk of civil regards only, when he had 
hoped from the „ of my mind 

Hope what you will,“ interrupted Fy 
1 mult infiſt upon jt, that our minds 
© are by no means ſuited to each other. 
© You have brought me into difficulties. 
I am deſerted by every triend but Miſs 
© Howe. My true ſentiments I will not 
© conceal—It is againſt my will, that 1 
© muſt ſubmit to owe protection from a 
„ brvther's projects, which Miis Howe 
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 CLARISSA 
© thinks are not given over, to you, who 
© have brought me into theſe ſtreights : 
© not with my own concurrence brought 
© me into them; remember that— 
2 do remember that, Madam !-—So 
© often reminded, how can I forget it? 

vet I will owe to you this protection, 
if it be neceſſary, in the earneſt hope, 
that you will un, rather than-ſeek miſ- 
chief, if any further enquiry after me 
© be made. But what hinders you from 
© leaving me ?—Cannot I ſend to you? 
* The widow Fretchville, it is plain, 
* knows not her own mind: the people 
here indeed are more civil to meevery 
© day than other: but I had rather have 
© lodgings more agreeable to my circum- 
+ ſhinces. I beſt knbw what will ſuit 
them; and am reſolved not to be ob- 
© liged to any-body. If you leave me, 
1 will privately retire to ſome one of 
© the neighbouring villages, and there 
« wait my couſin Morden's arrival with 
« patience.” | 

« 1 prelume, Madam,” replied he, 
© from what you have faid, that your 
© application to Harlowe Place has prov- 
ed unſucceſsful : I therefore hope, that 


s vyou will now give me leave to mention 


6 the terms in the nature of ſettlements, 
*which I have long intended to propoſe 
©to you; and which having till now de- 
layed to do, through accidents not pro- 


ceeding from myſelf; I had thoughts 


* of urging to you the moment you entered 
upon your new houſe ; and upon your find- 
© ing yourſelt as independent in appear- 
© ance as you are in fat. Permit me, 
Madam, to propoſe theſe matters to 
you Not with an expectation of your 
* emmediate anſwer ; but for your confider- 
sation. ; 

Were not heſitation, a ſelf- felt glow, 
a downcaſt eye, encouragement more 
than enough? And yet you will obſerve 
(as I now do on recollection) that he 
was in nogreat hurry to ſolicit fora day; 
ſince he had no thoughts of propoſing 
ſettlements, till 1 had got into my new 
houſe; and now, in his great complai- 
ſance to me, he defired leave to pro- 
poſe his terms, not with an expectation 
of my immediate anſwer; but for my con- 


Aderation only—Yet, my dear, your ad- 


vice was too much in my head at this 
time. I heſitated. | 

He urged on upon my ſilence: he 
would call God to witnels to the juſtice, 
nay to the gernerofity of his intentions to 


me, it 1 would be ſo good as to hear 


what he had to propoſe to me, as to ſet- 
tlements. 
Could not the man have fallen into 


* 
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the {ubjeR without this parade ? Many 
a point, you know, is refuſed, and ought 
to be refuſed, if leave be aſked to intro. 
duce it; and when once refuſed, the re. 
fuſal muſt in honour be adhered to 
- Whereas, had it been id in upon one 
as I may ſay, it might have merited fur. 
ther conſideration. If ſuch a man as 
Mr. Lovelace knows not this, who 
ſhould ? 

But he ſeemed to think it enough that 
he had aſked my /cave to propoſe 2 {ens 
timents. He took no advantage of my 
ſilence, as I preſume men as mod: 25 
Mr. Lovelace would have done, in a 
like caſe: yet gazing in my face very 
confidently, and ſeeming to expect my 
anſwer, I thought myſelt obliged to give 
the ſubject a_more diffuſe turn, in order 
to ſave myſelf the mortificatien of ap- 
pearing too ready in my compliance, 
after ſuch a diſtance as had been between 
us; and yet (in purſuance of your ad« 
vice) I was willing to avoid the neceſ. 
ſity of giving him ſach a repulſe, as 
might again throw us out of the courſe 
—A cruel alternative to be reduced to! 

* You talk of generofity, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid I; © and you talk of juſtice; per- 
© haps, without having conſidered the 
force of the words, in the ſenſe vou 
© uſe them on this occaſion Let me tell 
« you what generofity is, in my ſenſe of 
the word—TRUEZ GENEROSITY 3s 
© not confined to pecuniary inſtances: it 
tis more than politeneſs: it is more than 
good faith: it is more than juſtice : ſince 
call theſe are but duties, and what 2 
© worthy mind cannot diſpenſe with. 
But TRUE GENEROSITY is greatneſs 
© of foul. Tt incites us to do more by 
© a fellow-creature, than can be ſtrictiy 
required of us. It obliges us to haſten 
© to the relief of an object that wants re- 
lief; anticipating even ſuch a one's 
c —_— or expectation. Generoſity, Sir, 
« will not ſurely permit a worthy mind 
to doubt of its honourable and be- 
© neficent intentions; mucly leſs will it 
© allow itſelf to ſhock, to offend any one, 
© and, leaſt of all, a perſon thrown by 
© adverſity, miſhap, or accident, into it's 
protection.“ | 

What an opportunity had he to clear 
his intentions had he been ſo diſpoſed, 
from the /atter part of this home obſer- 
vation - But he ran away with the ff, 
and kept to that. 

* Admirably defined “ he ſaid—* But 
© who at this rate, Madam, can be faid 
to be generous $0 you F—=Your generefuy 


I implore ; while zuftece, as it muſt be 
dall be my aim. 2 


* my ſole merit, 
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was there a woman of ſuch nice and 
« delicate ſentiments !? ; 

t is a reflection upon yourſelf, Sir, 
and upon the company you have kept, 
«if you think theſe notions either nice 
« or delicate. Thouſands of my ſex are 
more nice than I; for they would have 
« xyoided the devious path I have been 
C\ufprized into: the conſequences of 
« which ſurprize have laid me under the 
« neceſſity of telling a man, who has not 
i delicacy enough to enter into thoſe parts of 
£ the female character which are it's glory 
«© and diſtinFion, what true generoſity is.“ 

His divine monitreſs, he called me. 
He would endeavour to form his man- 
ners fas he had often promiſed) by my 
example. But he hoped I would now 
permit him to mention briefly the ice 
he propoſed to do me, 1n the terms ot the 
ſeitlements; a ſubject ſo proper, before 
non, to have been entered upon; and 
which would have been entered upon 
long ago, had not my frequent diſpleaſure 
[] om ever in fault, my dear] taken trom 
him the opportunity he had often wiſhed 
for: but now having ventured to lay 
hold of /s, nothing ſhould divert him 
from improving it. 

have no ſpirits, juſt now, Sir, to at- 
tend to ſich weighty points, What 
von have a mind to propoſe, write to 
(me. and I ſhall know what anſwer to 
«return. Only one thing let me re 
mind you of, that if you touch upon 
any ſubject, in which my father has a 
„concern, 1 ſhall judge by your treat- 
ment of the father, what value you 
have for the daughter.“ 

lle looked as if he would chuſe rather 
to ſpeak than write: but had he /d ſo, [ 
had a ſevere return to have made upon 
him; us poſſibly he might ſee by my looks. 


Ix this way are we now: a ſort of 
calm, as I faid, ſucceeding a ſtorm. 
Vhat may happen next, whether a 
ſtorm or a calm, with ſuch a ſpirit as J 
have to deal with, who can tell ? 

But be that as it will, I think, my dear, 
am nat m-anly off: and this is a great 
Point with me, and which 1 know you 
vill be glad to hear: if it were only, 
that I can fee this man without loling 
ny of that diznity [What other vord 
can | vie, ſpeaking ot -myſelf, that be- 
tokens decency, and not arrogance #} 
mch is ſo neceſſury to enable me to 
Hob vp, or rather with the mind's eye, I 
my lay, to look down upon a man of 
kits man's caſt, 

Although circumſtances have ſo of- 


fered that I could not take your advice | 
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as to the manner of dealing with him; 
yet you gave me ſo much courage by it, 
as has enabled me to conduct things to 
this iſſue; as well as determined me 
againſt leaving him: which before, I was 
thinking to do, at all adventures. Whe- 
ther, when it came to the point, I ſhould 
have done ſo or not, I cannot ſay, be- 
cauſe it would have depended upon his 
behaviour at the time. Fg h 
But, let his behaviour be what it will, 
| am afraid, (with you) that ſhould any- 


thing offer at laſt to oblige me to leave 


him, I ſhall not mend my ſituation in the 
world's eye; but the contrary. And 
yet I will not be treated by him with 
indignity while Lhave any power to help 
myſelt. 

You, my dear, have accuſed me of 
having madeſty'd away, as you phraſe it, 
ſeveral” opportunities of being—Being 
what, my dear ?—Why, the wife of a li- 
bertine: and what a libertine and his 
wife are, my couun Morden's letter tells 
us. Let me here once for all, endea- 
vour to acconnt for the motives of my 
behaviour to this man, and for the prin- 
ciples I have proceeded upon, as they 


appear to me upon a cloſe felt-exami- 


nation. 

Be pleaſed then to allow me to think, 
that my motives on this oCcalion, ariſe 
not altogether from maidenly niceneſs; 
nor yet from the apprehenſion of what 
my preſent tormentor, and future huſ- 
band, may think of a precipitate com- 
pliance, on fuch a diſagreeable behavie 
our as his: but they ariſe principally 
from what ofters to my own heart; re- 
ſpectiny, as J may ſay, it's own recti- 
tude, it's own jadgment of the ft and 
the zn»fit;” as I would, without ſtudy, an- 
ſwer for myſelf to myſelf, in the firſt 
place; to /in, and to the world, in the 
y. Principles that are in my 
mind; that J n there; implantes, 
no doubt, by the firſt Gracious Planter ; 
which therefore zmpel me, as I may ſay, 
to act up to them, that thereby I may, to 
the beft of my judgment, be enabled to 
comport mylclt worthily in both ſtates, 
(the tingle and the married) let others 
act as they will by me. ; 

L hope, my dear, 1 do not deceive my- 
lelf, and, tnitead ut ſetting about retti- 
fying what is amiſs in my heart, endea- 
vour te find excuſes for habits. and pe- 
culiarities, which L am unvi ling to caſt 
off or .overcone. The heart is very 
deceitful; do veu, my Gear friend, lay, 
nune open, [ But ſurdy it is always open 
b:fore 111! | ant ſpate me not, if you think 
it culpanle. : : 

This 
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© CLARISSA HARLO WE; 


This obſervation, once for all, as 1 
ſaid, I thought proper to make, to con- 
vince you, that to the belt of my judg- 
ment, my errors in matters as well of 
leſſer moment, as of greater, ſhall ra- 
ther be the fault of my judgment than 


of my will. | 


Ll am, my deareſt friend, your ever oblig- 
ed CLaRissa HARLOWE, 


LETTER XY. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWF, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


TUESDAY NIGHT, MAY 16. 
R. Lovelace has ſent me by Dor- 
cas, his propoſals, as tollow— 

To ſpare a delicacy ſo extreme, and 

© to obey you, I write: and the rather, 

that you may communicate this paper 

to Miſs Howe, who may conſult any of 

© her friends you ſhall think proper to 

have intruſted on this occaſion. I ſay, 

#n/rufled; becauſe, as you know, I have 

given it out to ſeveral perſons, that we 
Care actually married, 

© In the firſt place, Madam, I offer to 

© ſettle upon you, by way of jointure, 


© your whole eſtate; and moreover to 


© veſt in truſtees ſuch a part of mine in 
© Lancaſhire, as ſhall produce a clear 
© four hundred pounds a year, to be 
paid to your ſole and ſeparate ule 
© quarterly. | 

My owneſtateis a clear, not nomi. 
nal, 2000. her annum. Lord M. pro- 
© poſes to give me poſſeſſion either of 
© that which he has in Lancaſhire, [to 
© which, by the way, I think I have a 
© better title than he has himſelf) or 
* that we call Ie Lawn in Hertford- 
* ſhire, upon my nuptials with a lady 
© whom he ſo greatly admires; and to 
* make that I (hall chuſe a clear 1c0cl. 
* per annum. 

© My too great contempt of cenſure 
© has ſubjected me to much flander. It 
may not therefore be improper to aſſure. 
© you, on the word of a gentleman, that 
© no part of my eſtate was ever mort- 
© gaged: and that although I lived very 
© expenſively abroad, and made large 
© draughts, yet that Midlummer Day 
© next will diſcharge all thatTI owe in the 
world. My notions are uot all bad 
ones. I have been thought, in pecu- 


© niary Caſes, generous. It would have 


- © deferved anctier name, had I not firit 


© been rf. 
It, as your own eſtate is at preſent in 
your tather's hands, you rather chuſe 


'< that I ſhould make a jointure out of 


„ jazine, tantamount to yours, be it what 


—̃ — 
vit will, it ſhall be done. I vill engage 
Lord M. to write you, what he proper 
to do on the happy occaſion :. not a4 
your. deſire or expectation, but to de. 
* monſtrate, that no advantage is intend. 
* ed to be taken of the ſituation you are 
in with your own family. 
© To ſhew the beloved daughter the 
© conſideration I have for her, Iwill con. 
« ſent, that ſhe ſhall preſcribe the terms 
* of agreement in relation to the large 
© \{ums which muſt be in her father's 
hands, ariſing from her grandfa. 
* ther's eſtate. I have no doubt, but he 
* will be: put upon making large de. 
* mands upon you. All thoſe it ſhall be 
in your power to comply with, for the 
* ſake of your own peace. And there. 
© mainder ſhall be paid into your hands, 
* and be entirely at your diſpoſal, as a 
© fund to ſupport thoſe charitable do. 
© nations, Which I have heard you {6 
* famed for out of your family, and for 
© which you have been ſc greatly te. 
© flected upon zn it. | 
© As to cloaths, jewels, and the like, 
* againſt the time you ſhall chuſe tomake 
© your appearance, it will be my pride 
that you ſhall not be beholden for ſuch 
of theſe as ſhall be anſwerable to the 
© rank of both, to thoſe who have had 
© the ſtupid folly ts renounce a daughter 
they deſerved not. You muft excule 
me, Madam: you would miſtruſt my 
© tincerity in the reſt, could I ſpeak & 
© theſe people without aſperity, though 
© ſo nearly related to you. | | 
© Theſe, Madam, are my propoſals. 
* They are ſuch as I] always defigned to 
© make, whenever you would pres 
© to enter into the delighttul ſubject. 
© But vou have been ſo determined 
to try every method for reconciling 
yourſelf to your relations, even by 
© giving me abſolutely up far ever, th 
you have ſeemed to think it but juſtice 
to keep me at a diſtance, till the event 
© of that vour predominant hope could be 
(ſeen. It is now ſeen! And although | 
© have been, and perhaps ſtill am, ready 
to regret the want. of that preference | 
© wiſhed for from you as Miſs Clarif 
Harlowe; yet I am ſure, as the hul- 
© band of Mrs. Lovelace, I ſhall be more 
© ready to adore than to blame you br 
© the pangs you have given to a heart, 
«© the generoſity, or rather juſtice of which, 
my implacable enemies have taught you 
© to doubt: and this ſtil] the reader, 2 
© I am perſuaded, that thoſe pangs nevet 
would have been given by a mind ſe 
© noble, had not the doubt been enter: 
© tained, (perhaps with too great an ap 
1 | pearance 
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© nearance of reaſon ;) and as I hope 1 
( ſhall have it to reflect, that the mo- 
« ment the doubt ſhall be overcome, the 
t indifference will ceaſe. 

« | will only add, that if I have omit- 
« ted any-thing, that would have gen 
(vou farther ſatisfaction ; or if the a- 
i bove terms be ſhort of what you would 
«with; you will be pleaſed to ſupply 
them as you think fit. And when { 
(know your pleaſure, I will inſtantly 
© order articles to be drawn up conform- 
«ably; that nothing in my power may 
© he wanting to make you happy. 

« You will now, deareſt Madam, 
(indge, how far all the reſt depends 
«yon yourſelt.“ \ 

You ſee, my dear, what he offers, 
You ſee it is all my fault, that he has 
not made theſe offers before. I am a 
range creature !—'To be to blame in 
wery-thing, and to every-body ; yet nei- 
ther intend the ill at the time, nor 
know it to be the ill till too late, or ſo 
nearly tov late, that I muſt give up all 
the delicacy he talks of, to compound 
tor my fault! 

[ hall now judge how far the reſt depends 
on myſelf! So coldly concludes he tuch 
warm, and, in the main, un-objectible 
propoſals : would you not, as you read, 
have {uppoſed, that the paper would 
conclude with the moſt earne{t demand 
of a day ?—I own, I had that expecta- 
tion ſo ſtrong, reſulting naturally, as 1 
may fay, from the premiſes, that without 


ſtudying tor diflatistaction, I could not 


lelp being diſlatisfied when 1 came to 
he concluſion. 

But you fay there is no help. I muſt 
perhaps make further ſacrifices. Al de- 
Icacy it feems is to be at an end with 
me'—But if fo, this man knows not 
What every wiſe man knows, that pru- 
dence, and virtue, and del cacy of mind 
Na wfe, do the huſbnnd more real ho- 
our in the eve of the world, than the 


"ame qualities (were fe deſtitute of 


mem) in ne,, do lum: as rhe want 
ot them in her does him more diſ honour © 
tor are not the wife's. errors the huſ- 


Hande 1 . ; 
vand's reproach ? How guſtiy His re- 


prvath, is another thing. 

| will conſider this paper ; and write 
to nt, if l am able: ter it ſeems OW, 
a the ret depends upon myſelf 


LETTER XX. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
"  HOWKB, 

WEDNESDAY MOR NING, MAY 17. 

| R. Lovelace would fain have en- 

gazed me laſt night, But as 1 


was not prepared to enter upon the ſub. 
ject of his propoſals, (intending to con- 
ſider them maturely) and was not high- 
ly pleaſed with his concluton, I de- 
fired to be excufed ſeeing him till morn. 
ing; and the rather, as there is hardly 
any getting from him in tolerable time 
over-night. | | 
Accordingly, about feven o'clock we 


met in the dining- room. 


I find, he was full of expectation that 
I ſhouid meet him with a very favour- 


able, who knows but with a then#f/ul 


aſpect? And I immediately found by 
his fullen countenance, that he was 
under no ſmall diſappointment that 1 
did not. 

© My deareſt love, are you well? Why 
© look you fo ſolemn upon me? Will 
© your indifference never be over? If 1 
have propoſed terms in any reſpect ort 
of your expectation— 

I told him that he had very conſide- 
rately mentioned my ſhewing his pro- 
poſals to Mils Howe; and as I theutd 
have a ſpeedy opportunity to ſend them 
to her by Collins, 1 detired to ſuſpend 
any talk upon that ſubject till 1 had her 
opinion upon them - | 

Good God lt there were but the 
lealt loop-hole] the leatt room tor delay! 
—But he was writing a letter to Lord 
M. to give him an account of his fiiua- 
tion with me, and could not finiſh it ſo 
fatisfactorily, either io my lord or to 
jumſelt, as it I would condeſcend to ſay, 
whether the terms he had propuled were 
acceptable or not. 

Thus far, 1 told him, 1 could ſay, 
That my principal point was peace and 
reconcil:ation with my relations. As to 
other matters, rhe genteelneis of his own 
{ſpirit would put him upon doing more 
tor me than 1 ſhould aſk, or expect. 
Wherefotie, if all he had to write about 
was to know what Lord M. would do on 
my account, he might ſpare himſelf the 
trouble; tor that my utmoſt wiſhes, as to 
myſelf, were much more ealily gratitied 
than he perhaps imagmed; 

He aſked me then, 1t 1 wonld fo far 
permit him to touch upon the happy 
day, as to requeſt the preſence of Lord 
ME. on the occalion, and'to be my ta- 
ther? 

Tatbhax had a ſweet and venerable (ound 
with it, I faid, Iſh uld be glad to have 
a fa her who would own me ! 

Was not this plain ſpeak mg, think you, 
my dear? Yet it rather, I mvit own, ap- 
pears ſo to me on reflection, than was 
deſigned freely at the time. For I then, 
with a ſigh from the bottom of my heart, 
thought of my own /ather; bitterly re- 
184 greiting 
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gretting that I am an outcaſt from him 
and from my mother. 

Mr. Lovelace I thought ſeemed a 
little affected; at the manner of my 
ſveaking, and perhaps at the fad re- 
flection. 

«I am but a very young creature, 
* Mr. Lovelace,“ ſaid I, [and wiped 
my eyes as I turned away my face] 
although you have kindly, and in love 
% me, introduced ſo much ſorrow to 
me already: ſo you mult not wonder, 
that the word father ſtrikes fo ſen- 
© fibly upon the heart of a. child ever 
„ dutiful. till ſhe knew you, and whole 
tender years ſtill require the paterna] 
swing.“ 

He turned towards the window: : 
Rejoice with me, my dear, fince I 
teenr to be devoted to him, that the 
man is not abſolutely impenetrable ! 
his emotion was viſible ; yet he endea- 
voured to ſuppreſs it. Approaching 
me again; again he was obliged to turn 
trom me; angelick ſomething, he ſaid: 
but then, obtaining a heart more te 
le to his wiſh, he once more approachl;- 
ed me—For his own part, he ſaid, as 
Lord M. was fo ſubject to the gout, he 
was afraid, that the compliment he. had 
juſt- propoſed to make him, might, it 
made, occaſion. a fonger ſuſpenſion than 
he could bear to think of : and if it did, 
it would vex him to the heart that he 
had made it. 

could not ſay a ſingle word to this. 
you know, my dear. But you will 
gueſs at my thoughts of what he faid 
—So much paſſionate love, „de 
So prudent, and fo dutifully patient 47 
| heart to a _relat on he had till now fo 
undutifully deſpiſed ! —* Why, why, 
«am 1 thrown upon ſuch a man !” 
thought J. 

He heſitated, as if contending with 
himſelt; and after taking a turn or two 
about the room, He was at a great lots 
what to determine upon, he taid, be— 
caule he had not the honour ot know - 
ing when he was to be made the hap- 
pieſt of men—Would to God it might 
that very inſtant be reſolved upon! 

He ſtopped a moment or two, ſtaring 
in his uſual confident way, in my down— 
caſt face. [Did I not, O my beloved 
friend, think you, want a father or a 
mother jult then !] But it he could not, 
ſo ſoon as he wiſhed, procure my Conſent 
to a day; in that Cale, he thought the 
compliment mat as well % niade to 
Lord M. as not—{[ Sr my dear !} Since the 
ettlements might be drawn and engroll. 
ed in the intervenient time, Which would 
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| pr opolal made by me, and had 


Ke 


pacify his impatience, as no tine would 
be Wh | | 

You will ſuppoſe how ] was affected 
by this ſpeech, by repeating the ſub. 
ſtance of what ke ſaid upon it; as fol. 
lows, | 

—But, by his ſoul, he knew not, ſo 

much was I upen the reſerve, and ſo 
much latent meaning did my eye iwport, 
whether, when he moſt hoped to pleaſe 
me, he was not fartheſt from doing ſo. 
Would 1 vouchſaſe to ſay, Whether! 
approved of his compliment to Lord M, 
or not ? 
Io leave it to me, to chuſe whether the 
ſp-edy day he ought to have urged for 
with earneſtneſs, ſhould be accelerated 
or ſuſpended -“ Miſs Howe,” thought 
I, at that moment, * ſays, 1 muſt not run 
© away from this man?“ 

Jo be ſure, Mr. Lovelace, if this 
matter be ever to be, it muſt be agree- 
© able to me to have the full approbation 
of one ſide, ſince I cannot have that of 
the other,” 
© If this matter be ever to be! Go0d God! 
© what words are theſe at this time of 
* day! And full approlatin of one ſide 
Why that word approbation ? When the 
greateſt pride of all my family 's, that 
© of having the honour of ſo Gear a crea 
ture for their relation? Would to Hea- 
ven, my deareſt life,“ added he, * that, 
without complimenting any. body, to- 
© morrow might be the happieſt day of 
© my lite !—What ſay you, my angel!“ 
With + trembling impatience, that ned 
not affected“ What fay you for to-mer- 
erow?? ; 

It was not likely, my dear, I could fay 
much to it. or name another day, had! 
been diſpoſed to the latter, with ſuch an 
lnnted delay from tim. 

I was ſilent. 

Next day, Madam, if not to- mor. 
crow ? 

Had he. given me time to anſwer, it 
could not have been in the affirmative, 
von muſt think—But in the fame breat), 
he went on—* Or the day after that?” 
—And.taking both my hands in Its, 
he ſtared me into_a halt-confuſon- 
Would you have had patience with lum, 
my dear? « 
+ No, no,“ faid I, as calmy as poſſible, 
vou cannot think, that 1 ſhouldAamagin* 
© there can be r=alon for ſuch a hurt 
It will be m it agreeable, to be fure, of 
* my lord to be preſent.“ TY 

Jam all obedience and reſignation, 
returned the wretch, with a ſelf-plum. 
ing air, as if he had acquieſced 10 4 
compli- 
men! 
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ted me with a great piece of /e/f- | of what is deemed happineſs in this life 
ial . with ſuch a huſband as 1 fear he will 
Is it not plain, my dear, that he de- make. In ſhort, I will content myſelf 
gans to vex and teaze me? Proud, yet | to be a ſuffering perſon through the ſtate 


D 


mean, und fooliſh man, if ſo !—But you | to the end of my life. — A long one it 
ſay all punctilio is at an end with me, | cannot be! 
Why, why, will he take pains to make a This may qualify him (as it may prove) 


heart wrap itſelf up in reſerve, that wiſhes | from ſtings of conſcience from miſbeha- 
only, and that for his ſake as well as my | viour to a firſt wiſe, to be a more tolera- 
«wn, to obſerve due decorum ? ble one to a ſecond, though not perhaps 
Modeſty, I think, required of me, that | a better deſerving one; while my ſtory, 
it ſhould paſs as he had putit: did it not? | to all who ſhall know it, will afford theſe 
I think it did. Would to Heaven—but | inſtructions : That the eye is a traitor, and 
what ſignifies wiſhing ?. | | ought ever to be miſtruſted ; that form is de- 
But when he would have rewarded ceitful. In other words; that a fine per- 
kinſlf, as he had heretofore called it, | fon is ſeldom paired by a fine mind; and 
for this telf-ſuppoſed conceſſion, with a | that ſound principles, and a good heart, are 
its, I repulſed him with a juſt and very the only baſes on which the hopes of a happy 
ſincere diſdain. tuture, ether with reſpect to this world, or 
He ſeemed both vexed and ſurprized, | the other, can be built. | | 
a5 one who had made the moſt agreeable And ſo much at preſent for Mr. Love. 
propoſals and conceſſions, and thought lace's propoſals; of which I defire your 
then ungratefully returned. He plain- | opinion. 
y faid, that he. thought One ſituation Four letters are written by Mr. Lovace from 
would entitle him to ſuch an innocent, Nt 4. EOS 
the date of his laſt, giving the flate of af< 
eedom: and he was both amazed and . ö 8 7 
3 | 1 fairs between him and the lady, pretty 
rrieved to be thus ſcornftlly repulſed. 4 oh 174 
” No reply could be made dy-me on | e fans 08 i B78 3% the ſame peried, 
ſuch a ſubject. 1 abruptly broke from 2 for the humour in his, and for 
kim. Vrecollect, as 1 patſed by one of hrs reſentments expreſſed with vehemence on 
_ , Su e her 1efolutton to leave him, if her friends 
the pier-glaſſes, that I ſaw in it his | 
e . could be brought to be retonciled to her. — 
clenched hand offered in wrath to his 


heckead : the words,” led:ference, by his A few extracts from them will be only given. 
ſoul, next to hatred, I heard him ſpeak : *WHar,' ſays ke, might have be- 
and ſomething of ice he mentioned: 1,| © come of me, and of my projects, had 
heard not what. not her father, and the reit of the im- 
Whether he intends to write to my | * placables, ſtood my friends!“ 
nor. lord, or to Miſs Montague, I cannot . . 
| toi}, But as all delicacy ought to be odcr e nh een 
ſay with me now, perhaps I am to blame to , 
d | expect it trom a man who may not know © Tis plain ſhe would have given me 
L an at it is. If he does not, and yet thinks | © up for ever: nor thuuld 1 have been 
Ji mielf very polite, and intends not to | © able to prevent her abandoning of me, 
be otherwiſe, I am rather to be pitied | © unleſs I had torn up the tree by the roots 
or- than cenſured. © to come at the fruit: which 1 hope ſtill to 
And after all, ſince I h take him | * 5ring down by a gentle ſhake or two, if I 
It 1 find him, I e that is 10 ſay, as | © can but have patience to ſtay the ripen- 
ive, a man-ſo vain and fo accuſtomed to be | * ing ſeaſon.? | | 
ath, adinized, that, not being conſcious of gs a 
att internal defect, he has taken no Pains Thus triumphing in ks unpolite cruelty, he 
his, to polith more than Ins outhde : and as 41 
— hs propolals are higher than my expec- After her haughty treatment of me, 
um, tations; and as, in his own opinion, he | lam refolved ſhe ſhallipeak out.” There 
has a great deal to bear from me, | w7/l | * are athouſand beauties to be diſcover. 
ble, (19 new ottence preventing) fit downte | ed in the face, in the accent, in the 
pine acer them: and, it poſhble, in terms | - Heating hefitations of a woman who 
ry. as umgbjectible to him, as his are to me. | is earneſt about a ſubject which ſhe 
tor But after all, fre vou not, my dear, | « wants to introduce, yet knows not 
: more and more the mitmatch that there | *how. Sil'y fellows, calling themſelves 
on. in vur minds ? 5 | © renerous ones, would value themſelves 
um- However, Jam willing to compound | for ſparing a lady's conſuſion: but 
10 4 for my fault, by gieing up (if that may | * they are filly fellaws indeed; and rob 
4 de all my puuithnient) the expectation | © themlclves of prodigious pleaſure by 
1 | 


© the; 


CLARISSA HARLOW E; 


—— 


* their forwardneſs; and at the ſame 
© time deprive, her of difplayinga world 
© of charms, which only can be mani- 
© felted on theſe occaſions. f 
en tell thee before-hand, how it 
4 will be with my charmer in this caſe— 
« She will be about it, and about it, ſe- 
« veral times: but Iwill not underſtand 
* her. At laſt, after half a dozen hem 
« —ings, ſhe will be obliged to ſpeak 
* ont—*© J think, Mr. Lovelace—I think, 
4 Str—/ think you were ſaying ſome days 
« eg0o—” Still I will be all filence—her 
eyes fixed upon my ſhoe-buckles, as 1 
«© fit over-againſt her—Ladies, when put 
* to it thus, always adnure a man's ſhoe- 
* buckles, or perhaps ſome particular 
« beanties in the carpet. © [think you 
« ſaid, that Mrs. Freteſ nill.— Then a 
« cxyftal tear trickles down each crimſon 
, © cheek, vexed to have her virgin pride 
« fo little aſſiſted. But, “Come, my 
« meaning dear,” cry I to myſelf, “ re- 
« member what ! have ſutfered for thee, 
* and what I have ſuffered by thee! 
« Thy teartul pauſings thall not be help- 
a ed out by me. Spcak out, love!— 
« (} the ſweet confuhen] Can I rob 
„ mylelf of ſo many conflicting beau- 


« ties by the precipitate charmer-pity- 


© ing folly, by which a politer man, 
« [Thou khrowsft, lovely, that I am no 
2 palite man!] betraved by his own ten- 
« (qerneſs, and wnu/ed to female tears, 
« would have been overcome?“ I will 
«* feign an irreſolution of mind on the 
* occalion, that the may not gurtz abhor 
« me—that her reflections on the ſcene 
in my abſence may bring to her re- 
* membrance ſon:e beauties in my part 
ft in: an reſolution that will be ow- 
© ing. to awe, to reverence, to profound 
© yeneration; and that will have more 
© eloquence in it, than words cx have. 
« Speak out then, love, and ſpare not. 
Hard fearted ug, as it is called, is an 


c efſential of the l{ibertine's character. Fa- 


« mitijarized to the diitretſes he occahtons, 

'© he is ſeldom betrayed hy tendernets in- 
* to a complaiſant weakneſs unworthy 
* of himſelf.“ 


Mcntioning the ſettlements, he ſays — 


J am in carne ſt as to the terms. If 
© marry her, | And'] have no doubt 
© that 1 ſhall, ater my pride, my ambi— 
tion. My vrebenge, it thou wilt, is grati- 
ned 1 will dv her noble juttice. The 
© more l do for ſuch a prudent, fuch an 
excellent xcononntt, the more ſhall J 
* &9 tor myvlelt.—But, by my ſoul, Rel. 
ford, her haunghtinels mall be brought 


© Guw:1 on both love and obligation 


_ 


| © to me, 


| 


_——-_—_ ———Ee 


* ments bring ns forwarder than I would 
© have it. Modeſty of ſex will ſtand my 
© friend at any time. At the very altar, 
our hands joined, I will engage to make 
* this proud beauty leave the parſon and 
© mie, and all my friends who ſhould be 
« preſent, though twenty in number, to 
© look like fools upon one another, 
« while ſhe took wing, and flew out of 
© the church-door, or window; (if that 
were open, and the door ſhut) and this 
© only by a ſingle word.“ 


He mentions his raſh exprefon, that fre ſhould 
be his, although his damnation were to bs 


the purchaſe. 


At that inſtant,” /ays ke, ] was upon 
the point of making a violent attempt, 
but was checked in the very moment, 
© and but juſt in time to fave myſelf, by 
the awe I was ftruck with on again 
* caſting my eye upon her terrified but 
© lovely face, and ſeeing, as I thought, 
© her ſpotleſs heart in every line of it. 

O virtue, virtue!“ proceeds ge, what 


eis there ur thee, that can thus againſt 


© his will aftect the heact of a Lovelace! 
© —Whence thele involuntary tremors, 
and fear of giving mortal offence i— 
© What art thou, that acting in the breaſt 
© of a feeble woman, canft ſtrike fo much 
* awe into a ſpirit ſo intrepid! Which 


' © never before, no, not in my firſt at- 


* tempt, young as 1 then was, and 
© frighted at my own boldnefs, (till ! 
found myſelf forgiven) had ſuch an 
© eftect upon me!” 


He peints in lively celours, that fart of tht 
Scene between lum and the lady, where ſht 
fays, The word father has a ſweet and 

venerable found with it. 


I was exceedingly affected,“ ſays le, 
upon the vccation, But was athamed 
to be furprized into ſuch a fit of un- 
manly weakneſs—$o aſhamed, that 1 
was reſolved to ſubdue it at the infant, 
and to guard againſt the like for the 
future. Yet, at that moment, 1 more 
than half regre ted, that I could not 
permit her to "enjoy a triumph which 
the ſo well deſerved to: glory inlet 
youth, her beauty, her artleſs inno- 
cence, and her manner, equally be- 
yond compariſon or defcripion. But 
her tna terence, Belf rd! — That ſhe 
could retujive to ſacrifice me to the 
malice of my enemies; and carry on 
the delign in ſo clandeſtine a manner 
—Yet love her, as I do, to frenzy — 
Revere her, as 1 do, to adoration |- 
* Theſe were the recollections with 
* 
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« which 1 fortified my recreant heart 
* againſt her !—Yet, after all, if ſhe 
rerſevere, ſhe muſt conquer !—Cow- 
ard, as ſhe has made me, that never 
was a coward before! 


He concludes hs fourth letter in a vehement 
rage, upon her repulfing him, when he 
offered to ſalute fer; having ſuppoſed, as 
ke owns, that ſhe would have been all con- 


deſcenſion on his propoſals to her. 


This,“ ſays he, 1 will for ever re- 
© member againſt her, in order to ſteel 
© my heart, that I may cut through a rock 
«of ice to hers; and repay her for the 

« diſdain, the ſcorn, which glowed in 
© her countenance, and was apparent in 
ther air, at her abrupt departure from 
me, after ſuch obliging behaviour on, 
© my fide, and after 1 had ſo earneſtly | 

©prefſed her for an early day. The wo- 
emen below ſay, the hates me; ſhe de- 
« {piſes me And ' tis true: ſhe does; 
© ſhe muſt And why cannot [ take their 
© adyice? IT will not long, my fair-one, 
© be diſpiſed by thee, and laughed at by 
v them ! 

Let me acquaint thee, Jack,“ adds 
he by way of poſtſeript, that this effort, 
got hers to leave me, if ſhe could have 
been received; her {ending for a coach 
don Sunday; no doubt, reſolving not 
„to return, it ſhe had gone out without 
me, (for did ſhe not declare that ſhe 
had thoughts to retire to ſome of the 

* viſaces about town, where ſhe could 
(be late and private ?) have, altogether, 

% much alarmed me, that 1 have been 

9 to the written inſtructions for 
* niy fellow and the people below how 
0 at incaſe ſhe ſhould elope in my 

abſence ;- particularly letting Will 


- * know what he ſhall report to ſtrangers 


un Cale ſhe thall throw herſelf upon any 

uch with a reſolution to abandon mes 

Jo theſt inftructions I ſhall further add 
4; cicumttances otter.” 


LSE RK ASI 


MIS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


THUK5DAY, MAY 18. 
1 neither time nor Patience, my 
dear friend, to anſwer ev "wy material 
Iticle in your laſt letters juſt now re- 
*\Ved, Mr. Lovelace's Prope {ais ate 
al like of him. And yet, (us you do) 
«hi nk, that he concludes them not 
wn that warmth and earneſtne(s which 
ne might naturally have expected from 
Never in my life did hear or read 
v patient a man, with ſuch a blelling 


i wr 


— — 


in his reach. But wretches of his caſt, 
between yeu and me, .my dear, have 
not, I fancy, the ardours that honeſt 
men have. Who knows, as your Bell 
once ſpitefully ſaid, but he may have 
half a dozen creatures to quit his hands 
of before he engages for life ?—Yet 1 
believe you muſt not expect him to be 
honeſt on this ſide of his grand climacte- 
rick. 

He, to ſuggeſt delay from a compli- 
ment to be made to Lord M. and to 
give time for ſettlements! He, a part of 
whoſe character it is, not to know what 
complaifance to his relations is—I have 
no patience with him! You did indeed 
want an interpoſing friend on the aftect- 
ing occaſion which you mention in yours 
of yeſterday morning, But, upon my 
word, were I to have been that moment 
in your lituation, and been fo treated, 
I would have torn his eyes out, and lett 
it to his own heart, when I had done, 
to furniſh the reaſon for it. 

Would to Heaven to-morrow, without cum- 
plimenting any-body, might be his happy day! 
—Villain! After he had himſelf lug- 
geſted the compliment !—And. I think 
he accuſes you of delaying !—Fellow. 
that he is How my heart is wrung ! 

But, as matters now ſtand betwixt 
you, I am very unſeaſonable in expreſ— 
ling my reſentments againſt him. —Yet 
I don't know whether I'am or not, nei- 
ther; ſince it is the moſt cruel of fates, 
for a woman tobe forced to have a man 
whom her heart deſpiſes. You muſt, 
at leaſt, deſpiſe him; at times, however. 
His clenched fiſt offered to his forehead 
on your leaving him in jult diſpleaſure 
k with it had been a pole-axe, and in 
the hand of his worſt enemy. 

I will endeavour to think of ſome 
method, of ſ{oine ſcheme, to get you 
from him, and to fix vou iafely ſome- 
where till your couſin Morden arrive 
A {ſcheme to lic by you, and to be pur- 
fied as occalion may be given. You art 
ſure, that you can go abroad when vou 
pleaſe? and that our correſpondence. is 
ſafe ? 1 cannot, however, (for the rea- 
ſons heretofore mentioned reſpecting 
your own reputation) with you to leave 
him while he gives you not cauſe te la- 
pect his honour. But your heart I know 
would be the eaſier, it you were ſure of 
ſome aſylum in caſe ot neceſſity. 

Yet once mote, 1 ſay, I can have no 
notion that he can or dare to mean von 
dithonour. But then the man is a fool, 
wy dear—that's all. 

However, ſince you are thrown upon 
a fol, marry the tool, at the hit oppor- 

tuuity; 
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tunity; and though 1 doubt that this 
man will be the moſt ungovernable of 
fools, as all witty and vain fools are, 
take him as a puniſhment, ſince you can- 
not as a reward: in ſhort,. as one given 
to convince you that there is nothing 
but imperfection in this life. 

And what.is the reſult of all I have 
written, but this? Either marry, my 
dear, or get from them all, and from 
him too. | 

You intend the latter, you'll ſav, as 
ſoon as you have opportunity. That, 
as above hinted, I hope quickly to fur- 
niſh you with: and then comes on a 


Theſe are the very fellows, that we 
women do not naturally hate. We don't 
always know what 1s, and what 1s not, 
in our power to do. When ſome prin- 
cipal point we have long had in view be- 
comes ſo critical, that we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity chuſe or refuſe, then perhaps we 
look about us; are aftrighted at the 
wild and uncertain proſpect before us; 
and after a few ſtruggles and heart- 
aches, reject the untried new; draw in 
our horns, and reſolve to /zatl-on, as 
we did before, in a track we are ac- 
quainted with. | 

1 ſhall be impatient till T have your 
next. I am, my deareſt friend, your 
ever affetiionate and faithful A. How. 


LET TSR iin. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. | 


= 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 17. 
Cannot conceal from you any thing 
that relates to yourſelt ſa much as 
the incloſed does. You will ſee what the 
neble writer apprehends from you, and 
withes of you, with regard to Miſs Har- 
lowe, and how much at heart all your 
relations have it that you do honovrably 
by her. They'compliment me with an 
influence over you, Which I with with 
ali my foul you would let me have in 
this article. | 
Let me once more entreat thee, Luve- 
lace, to reflect, before it be too late, 
(betore the mortal offence be given) 
upon the graces and merits of this lady. 
Let thy frequent remorſes at laſt end 
in one effectual remorſe. Let not pride 
and wantonneſs of heart ruin thy fairer 
proſpects. By my faith, Lovelace, there 
is nothing but vanity, conceit, and non- 
tenſe, in our wild ſchemes. As we grow 
older, we ſhall be wiſer, and looking 
back upon our fool!ſh notions of the 


i 


preſent hour, (our yeuth diffipated) | 


—— 
ſhall: certainly deſpiſe ourſelves when 
we think of the honourable engagement 
we might have made: thou, more ef. 
pecially, if thou letteſt ſuch a matchleſ: 
creature ſlide through thy fingers. A 
creature pure from her cradle. In all 
her actions and ſentiments uniformly 
noble. Strict in the performance of all 
her even unrewarded duties to the moſt 
unreaſonable of fathers, what a wife will 
ſhe make the man who ſhall have the 
honour to call her his! 

What Spprehenſfions wouldſt thou 
have had reaſon for, had ſhe been pre. 
vailed upon by giddy or. frail motives, 
for which one man, by importunity, 
might prevail, as well as another? 

We all know what an inventive ge. 
nius thou art maſter of: we are all ſen. 
ſible, that thou haſt a head to contrive, an 
a heart to execute. Have I not called thine 
the plotting'ſt heart in the univerſe ? I called 
it ſo upon knowledge. What wouldſt 
thou more # Why ſhould it be the mog 
villai ndus, as well as the moſt able f— 
Marry the lady; and when married let 
her know what a number of contrivan. 
ces thou hadſt in readineſs to play off, 
Beg of her not to hate thee for the com. 
munication ; and aſſure her that thou 
gaveſt them up from remorſe, and in 
juſtice to extraordinary merit; and let 
her have the opportunity of congratulat. 
ing herſelf for ſubduing a heart fo capa- 
ble of what thou calleſt glorrous miſchief; 
This will give ker raom for triuniph; 
and even thee no leſs: the, tor „ers over 
thee ; thou, for thine over thyſelf. 

Reflect likewiſe upon her ſuffering 
for thee. Actually at the time thou art 
torming ſchemes to ruin her, (at lea!! 
in fer ſenſe of the word)is ſhe not laboui- 
ing under a father's curſe laid upon het 
by thy means, and for thy ſake? And 
wouldſt thou give operation and com- 
pletion to that curſe; which otherv ite 
cannot have effect ? . | 

And what, Lovelace, all the time 1: 
ti pr ide Thou that vainly imagineh, 
that the whole family of the Harlowes, 
und that of the Howes too, are but tl! 
machines, unknown to. themſelves, 0 
bring about thy purpoſes, and thy te. 
venge, why art thou more, or. berie!, 
than the inſtrument even of her implz- 
cable brother, and envious liſter, to per- 
petuate the diſgrace of the moſt exc!- 
lent of ſiſters, to which they are moves 
by vilely low and ſordid motives! 
Cunſt thou bear, Lovelace, to be though! 
the machine of thy inveterate enen 
James Harlowe . Nay, art not thou the 
cully of that ſtill viler Joſeph 3 
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who ſerves himſelf as much, by thy 
money, as he does thee by the double 
art he acts by thy direction!— And 
further (ill, art not thou the devil's 
agent, who only can, and who certainly 
will, ſuitably reward thee, if thou pro- 
ceedeſt, and if thou effecteſt thy wicked 
urpoſe ? 

Could any man bur thee put together 
upon paper the following queſtions with 
ſo much unconcern as thou ſeemeſt to 
have written them ?—Give them a re- 
perufal, O heart of adamant! * Whither 
(can the flv to avoid me? Her parents 
(will not receive her: her beloved Nor- 
i ton is in their direction, and cannot : 
« Miſs Howe dare not. She has not one 
(friend in town but ME: is entirely a 
(ranger to the town. - What muſt that 
heart he. that can triumph in a diſtreſs ſo 
deep, into which the has been plunged 
by thy elaborate arts and contrivances? 
And what a {weet, yet fad reflection 
was that, which had hke to have had 
t's due effect upon thee, arifing from 
thy naming Lord M. for her nuptial 
farher? Her tender years inclining her to 
wh a father, and to hope a friend. _O 
my dear Lovelace, canſt thou reſolve to 
be, inſtead of the father thou haſt rob- 
bed her of, a devil? | 

Thou knoweſt, that I have no inte- 
reſt, that I can have no view, in wiſh- 
11g thee to do juſtice to this admirable 
creature. For thy own ſake, once more 
| conjure thee, for thy family's ſake, 
aud for the ſake of our common humanity, 
e me beſeech thee to be juſt to Miſs 
Chriſſa Harlowe. 

No matter whether theſe expoſtulati- 
dus are in character from me, or not. 
ae been and am bad enough. If thou 
tixeſt my advice, which is (as the in- 
Foſed vill ſhew thee) the advice of all 
s family, thou wilt perhaps have it to 
reyroach me, (and but perhaps neither) 
at thou art not a worſe man than my- 
It, But it thou doſt not, and if thou 
une ſt ſuch a virtue, allthe complicated 
ckedneſo of ten devils, let looſe among 
we mnocent with full power over them, 
was not do fo much vile and baſe mif- 
het as thou wilt be guilty of. ; 

tis ſuſd, that the prince on his throne 
not fate, it a mind fo deſper. te can be 
wund, as values not it's own life. So may 
tbe faid, that the moſt immaculate vir- 
we is not life, if a man can be met 
Wh, who has no regard to his own 
"onour, and makes a jeſt of the moſt 
Penn vows and proteſtations. 
„Thau mayeit by trick, chicane, and 
Wie colours, thou who art worſe than 
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a pickeroon in love, overcome a poor 
lady ſo-entangled as thou haſt entangled 
her; fo unprotected as thou haſt made 
her : but conſider, how much more ge- 
nerous and juſt to her, and noble tothy- 
ſelf, it is, to overcome thyſelf. 

Once more, it is no matter, whether 
my paſt or fnture actions countenance 
my preachment, as perhaps thou'lt call 
what J have written: but this Fpromiſe 
thee, that whenever I meet with a wo- 
man of but one half of Miſs Harlowe's 

ertections, who will favour me with 
2 acceptance, I will take the advice 1. 
give, and marry. Nor will 1 offer to 
try her honour at the hazard of my own. 
In other words, I will not degrade an 
excellent creature in her own eyes, by 


trials, when 1 have no cauſe for ſuſpi- 


cion. And let me add, with reſpect to 
thy eagle/lip's manifeſtation, of which 
thou boaſtteſt, in thy attempts upon the 
innocent hand uncorrupted, rather than 
upon thoſe whom thou humorouſly 
compareſt to wrens, wagtails, and phyl- 
tits, as thou calleſt them, that I hope I 
have it not once to reproach myſelf, 
that I ruined the morals of any one 
creature, who otherwiſe would have 
been uncorrupted. Guilt enough in con- 
tributing to the continued guilt of other 
poor wretches, if I am one of thoſe who 
take care ihe ſhall never 7zJeagain, when 
ſhe has once fallen. | 

Whatever the capital devil, under 
whoſe banner thou haſt lifted, will let 
thee do, with regard to this incompara- 
ble woman, 1 hope thou wilt act with 
honor in relation to the inchoſed, be- 
tween Lord M. and me; fince his lord- 


. ſhip, as thou wilt ſee, deſires, that thou 


mayeſt not know he wrote on the {ubject; 
for reaſons, 1 think, very far from be- 
ing ere1able to thyſelf: and that thou 
will take as meant, the honcit zeal tour 
thy ſervice, of thy real friend, 

J. BELFORD. 


LETTEY MXxIV. 
LORD M. TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 


 [ixnCLO$SED IN THE PRECEDING. J 


Mu. HALL, MONDAY, MAY 15, 
SIR, | 
. any man in the world has power 
over my nephew, it is you. I there-. 
fore write this, to beg you to interfere 
in the anair depending between him and 
the moit accompliſhed of women as 
every-oune ſays; and what every-one ſays, 
muſt, be tru-. | 
don't know that he has any bad de- 
ſigns vpn her; but I know his temper 
3 1L x too. 
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too well, not to be apprehenſive upon 
ſach long delays: and the ladies here 
have been for ſome time in fear for her. 
Lady Sarah in particular, who (as you 
- muſt know) is a wiſe woman, ſays, that 
theſe delays, in the preſent caſe, muſt 
be from him, rather than from the lady. 
He had always indeed a ſtrong antipa- 
thy to marriage, and. may think of play- 
ing his dog's tricks by her, as he has by 
ſo many others. If there's any danger 
of this, 'tis beſt to prevent it in time: for 
when a thing is done, advice comes too late. 
He has always had the folly and im- 
pertinence to make a jeſt of me for uſing 
proverbs: but as they are the wiſdom of 
whole nations and ages collected into a 
ſmall compaſs, I am not to be ſhamed 
out of ſentences that often contain more 
wiſdom in them, than the tedious ha- 
rangues of moit of our parſons and 
moraliſts, Let him laugh at them, if 
he pleaſes: you and I know better things, 
Mr. Belford— Though you have kept com- 
any wilh a wolf, you have not learnt to how! 
of um. | 
But nevertheleſs, you muſt not let him 
know that J have written to you on this 
ſubject. I am aſhamed to ſay it; but 
he has ever treated me as if I were a man 
of very common underitanding; and 
would, perhaps, think never the better 
of the belt advice in the world, for com- 
ing from me. Theſe, Mr. Beltord, who 
moſt love, are lraft jet by. But who would 
expect welret to be made out of a ſow's ear ? 
I am fure he has no reaſon however 
to flight me as he does. He may and 
will be the better for me, if he cutlives 
me; thong] he once told me to my face, 
That I night do as I would with my 
eſtate; for that he, for his part, /oved 
hes liberty as much as he d-ſprſed money. And 
at another time, twitting me with my 
phraſes, That the man was above controut, 
who wanted not either to borrow or flatter. 
He thought, I ſuppoſe, that / could not 
cover him with my wings, without pecking 
at him with my bill; though 1 never uted 
to be pecking at him, without very great 
occalion: and God knows, he might 
have my very heart, if he would but 
endeavour to oblige me, by ſtudying 
his own good; for that is all I detire of 
him. Indeed, it was his poor mother 
that firſt {poiled him; and 1 have been 
but too indulgent to him ſince. A fine 
grateful ditpoſition, youll tay, to rey 
eve! for goed! But that was always his 
way. It is a good {faying, and which 
was verißed by him with a witneſs— 
Children when little, mare their parents fools ; 
Wien great, had. Had his parents lived 
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to ſee what I have ſeen of him, they 


would have been mad indeed. 


This match, however, as the lady hu 
ſuch an extraordinary fhare of wiſdom 
and goodnefs, might ſet all to rights, 
and if you can forward it, I would eng. 
ble him to make whatever ſettlements he 
could wiſh ; and ſhould not be unwillig 
to put him in poſſeſſion of another pretty 
eſtate belides. I am no Covetous man, 
he knows. And indeed, what is à co. 
vetous man to be likened to ſo fitly, as 
to a dog in a wheel which roaſts meat for 
others ? And what do I live for, (as 1 
have often ſazd) but to ſee him and my 
two nieces well married and ſettled? 
May Heaven ſettle him down to a belie- 
ming, and turn his heart to more of 
goodneſs and conſideration! 

If the delays are on his (ide, I trem. 
ble tor the lady; and, if on hers, (as he 
tells my miece Charlotte) 1 could wid 
{he were apprized that delays are dangers 
ous. Excellent as the is, the ought not 
to depend on her merits with ſuch a 
changeable fellow, and ſuch a profeſ 
marriage-hater, as he has been. Dy 
and reward, I can allure her, ſeldom tre) 
company together. 

But let him remember, that vengeance 
though it comes with leaden feet, frites with 
zron fands. If he behaves ill in this 
caſe, he may find it ſo. What a pitytt 
is, that a man of his talents and learning 
ſhould be fo vile a rake! Alas! alas 
Une poignee de bonne te vaut mieux que pit 
muy de clerge; a handful of good lie :; 
better than a whole buthel of learning. 

You may throw it in, too, as a friend, 
that ſhould he provoke me, it may not 
be too late for me to marry, My old 
friend Wycherly did fo, when he wn 
older thanT am, on purpoſe to plague 
nephew : and in ſpite of this gout, | 
might have a child or two ſtill. | 
have not been without ſome thoughts 
that way, when he has angered me more 
than ordinary. But theſe thoughts hav? 


gone off hitherto, upon my conſidering, 


that the children of very young and vw!) 
old men (though 1 am not ſo very 00 
neither) laſt not long; and that old men 
when they marry young omen, are ſaid te 
make much of death. Yet who kno" 
but that matrimony might be good 
againſt the gouty humours am troubled 
with ? 

No man is every-thing—Y on, Mr. 
Belford, arc a lea:ned man. I am 4 
peer. And do you (as you beſt know 
how) inculcate upon him the torce 0 
theſe wite ſayings which follow, as wen 
as thoſe wlich went betore ; but A 


* 
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Aiſcreetly, as that he may not know, that 
you borrow your darts from my quiver. 
Theſe be they—Happy is the man who 
tnows kis ſollies in his youth. He that lives 
well, lives long. Again, He that lives lt 
ene year, will ſorrow for it ſeven. And 
Jain, as the Spaniards have it 
les well, ſees afar off Far off indeed; 
for he lees into eternity, as a man may 
fay. Then that other fine ſaying, e 
who periſhes in needleſs dangers, is the devil's 
martyr. Another proverb I picked up 
at' Madrid, when I accompanied Lord 
Lexington on his embaſſy to Spain, 
which might teach our nephew more 
mercy and compaſſion than is in his na- 
ture I doubt to ſhew; which is this, 
That he who pities another, remembers him- 
ff. And this that is going to follow, 
I am ſure he has proved the truth ot a 
hundred times, That he who does what he 
will, feldom does what he ought. Nor 1s 
that unworthy of his notice, Toung men's 
frolicks, old men feed. My deviliſh gout, 


God help me But I will not ſay what 1 


was going to fay. 

l remember, that you yourſelf, com- 

plmenting me for my taſte in pithy and 
wiſe ſentences, laid a thing that gave me 
a lvoh opinion of you ; and eit was this : 
' Men of talents, faid vou, * are ſooner to be 
O emmunend by ſhort ſentences than by long 
' preachments, becauſe the ſhort ſente s drive 
' themſelves into the heart, and ſlay there, 
* while long drſcourſes, though ever [+ god, 
e the attention; and one good thing 
" eres out anotler, and fo on, till all is /or- 
n0!ten.” 
May yonr good counſel, Mr. Belford, 
lounded upon theſe hints which I have 
given, pierce his heart, and incite him 
to do what will be fo h:ppy for himſelf, 
and ſo neceſſary for the honour of that 
aamirable lady whom 1 long to ſee his 
wite; and, if 1 may, I will not think of 
one for mytelf. 


6 


Shonld he abuſe the confidence ſhe | 


has placed in him, 1 myfelt thall pray, 
nat vengeance may fall upon his head 
Haro l quite torget all my Latin; but 
| think it is * Raro antececkntem Seel:ftum 
'& {rut pede pena claudo; Where vice 
ges bete, vengeance(ſooner or later) 
will folluw.” hut why do 1 tranſlate 
© theſe things for You 5 ; 

| thall make no apologies for this 
tonble, I know how well you love 
um and me; and there is nothing in 
Which you could ferve us more impor- 
tantly, than in forwarding this match to 
the utmoſt of your power, When it is 
done, how {hal 1 rejoice to fee you at 
M. Hall! Mean time, 1 ſhall long to 


hear that yon are likely to be ſucceſsful 
with him; and am, dear Sir, your moſt 
faithful friend and ſervant. M. 


Mr. Lovelace having not returned an anſwer 
to Mr. Belford's expoſtulatory letter ſo 
ſoon as Mr. Belford expected, he wrote 10 
him, expreſſing fs apprehenſion, that he 
had drſobl:ged him by his honeſt freedom. 
Among other things, he ſays — 


*I pass my time here at Watford, at- 
© tending my dying uncle, very heavily. 
I cannot therefore, by any means, dif- 
penſe with thy correfpondence. And 
why ſhouldft thou puniſh me, tor hav- 
ing more conſcience and more remorſe 
than thyſelf? Thou who never thought- 
eſt either conſcience or remorſe an ho- 
nour to thee. And I have, helides, a 
melancholy ſtory to tell thee, in rela- 
tion to Belton and his Thomaſine; and 
which may afford a leſſon to ail the 

keeping claſs, 

© I have a letter from each of our 
three companions in the time. They 
have all the wickednels that the u haft, 
but not the un. Some new rogueries 
do two of them boalt of, which, I think, 
it completed, delerie the gallows, 

© lt am tar trom hating intrigue upon 
principle. But to have aukward tel- 
lows plot, and commit their plots to 
paper, deſtitute of the ſeafonings, of the 
acumn, which is thy talent, huw ex- 
tremely ſhocking muſt their letters be! 
But do thou, Lovelace, whether thou 
art, or art not, determined upon thy 
meaſures with regard to the fine lady 
in thy power, enliven my heavy heart 
by thy communications; and thou wilt 
oblige thy melancholy friend, 

„J. BELFORD.,? 


LETTER XXV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BUELFORD, 


E5Q. 


- FRIDAY NIGHT, MAY 19. 
142 I have opened my views to 
thee fo amply as 1 have done in 

my former letters; and have told thee, 
that my principal deſign is but to bring 
virtue to a trial, that, z/ virtue, it e 
not be afraid of; and that tie reward 
of it will be marriage ; (that 3s to fay, 
if, after 1 have carried my point, 1 can- 
not prevail upon her to live with me the 
life of Honour; for that thou knoweſt is 
the with of my heart) 1 am amazed at 
the repetition of thy wambling nonſenſe. 
| am of opinion with thee, that fone 
time hence, when I am grown wiſer, I 


| ſhall conciude, that there is neiling but 
; 831 8 van. 
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vanity, conceit, and nonſenſe in my. preſent 
wild ſchemes. But what is this ſaying, 
but that I muſt be f wiſer ? 5 
I do not intend to let the matchlrſs crea- 
ture /lide through my fingers. - 1 
Art thou able to ſay half the things 
in her praiſe, that I have ſaid, and am 
continually ſaying or writing? 
+ Her gloomy father curſed the ſweet 
creature, becauſe he put it out of his 
wicked power to compel her to have 
the man ſhe hated. Thou knoweſt how 
little merit ſhe has with me on this ſcore. 
And ſhall I not try the virtue I intend, 
upon full proof, to re-warg, becauſe her 
father is a tyrant?—Why art thou thus 


eternally reflecting upon ſo excellent a 


woman, as if thou wert aſſured the 
would far! in the tal P—Nay, thou de- 
clareſt, every time thou writeſt on the 
ſubject, that ſhe will, and the muſt yield, 
entangled as ſhe rs; and yet makeſt her vir- 
tue the pretence of thy ſolicitude tor her, 
An inſerument of the vie Fames Harlowe, 
doit thou call me ?—O Jack! how could 


- Tcuriſe thee I an 1n/trument - of that 


brother! of that ſifier! .But nark the 
end— \nd thou fhalr fee what will be— 
come ot that brother and that ſiſter. 

Play not againſt me my own acknow- 
ledged fenlibilities, I actire thee. Sen- 
ſibilities, which at the ſame time that 
they contradict the charge of an an- 

tine heart in thy friend, thou hadit known 
nothing of, had 1 not communicated 
them to thee. | 

If I rum ſuck a virtue, ſayeſt thon |— 
Eternal monotoniſt! Again; * The mrſt 
© immaculate ti iu may be runes by men u 
ade no regard to their kenour, and who 
* make a jeſt of the m1? ſolemn oaths, &c.” 
What muſt be the virtue that will be 
ruined . oaths? Is not the world full 
of theſe deceptions? And arc not voters 
oaths a jeſt of hundreds ot years ſtanding ? 
And are not cautions againſt the perfidy 
of our ſex, a neceſſary part ot the {emale 
education ? 

I do intend to endeavour to overcome 
m3/e/f 5 but 1 muſt firſt try, if 1 cannot 
overcome ths lady. Have I not ſaid, 
that the honour of her ſex is concerned 
that! ſhould try P | 

IV arnever thou meiteſt with a woman of but 
half her perf ctious, thou wilt marry— Do, 
Jack. 

Can a girl be degraded 5y 11227, who 
is not oyercome ? 

Lam glad that thou takeſt crime 10 
thyſeit, tor not endeavauring to convert 
the poor wretches whom ters have 
rwned. I witinot recciunnatenpenthiee 
Beltord, as I might, When thou flanereft 


ing to him, as they are deiirous to ap- 


7— 


thyſelf, that thou never ruinedſt the 
morals of any young creature, why 
otherwiſe would not have been corrupt. 
ed—The palliating conſolation of a 
Hottentot heart, determined rather 0 
gluttonize on the garbage of other foul 
teeders than to reform.—But tell ne, 
Jack, wouldſt thou have ſpared ſuch x 
girl as my roſebud, had I not, by ny 
example, engaged thy generoſity } Not 
was my roſebud the only girl 1 ſpared, 
— When my power was acknowledged, 
who more merciful than thy friend! 


It is reſſſtarce that inflames deſire, 
Sharpens the darts of love, and blow it's fire, 
Love is diſarm'd that meets with too mucheit: 
He languiſhes, and does not care to pleaſe, 


1he women know this as well as be 


men. They love to be addreſſed with 
ſpirit; 


And therefore tis their golden fruit they gun 
With ſo. much care, to make poſſeſſion hard. 


Whence, for a by- reflection, the 2. 
dent, the complaiſant gallant is ſo often 
preferred to the- cold, the unadoring 
huſband. And yet the ſex do not con. 
der, that variety and novelty give th 
ardour and the obſequiouſneſs; and that 
were the rake as much uſed to then a 
the huſband is, he would be [and is 
his own wife, it married] as indifterentto 
their tavours, as their huſbands art; 
and the huſband, in his turn, would, u 
anuther woman, be the rake. Letile 
women, upon the whole, take thus lefſor 
from a Lovelace—Always to endeavoit 
to make themſelves as new to a hiſband, 
and to appear as elegant and as obliy- 


pear to a u, , and actually were ton, 
asſuch ; and then the rate, which al 
women love, will laſt longer in the 10. 
band, than it generaily does. 

But to return :—If I have not fot 
ficiently cleared my conduét to thee in 
the above; 1 refer thee once more 0 
mine of the 19th of laſt month. Ant 
pr*vihee, Jack, lay me not under a ge. 
cellity to repeat the fame things ſo often, 
| hope thou readeſt what 1 write more fi 
once. 5 ; 

| am not diſpleaſed that thou art de 
apj.rchenſive ot my reſentment, that! 
cannet miſs a day without making thet 
uneaty. Thy conſcience, tis plain, tels 
ther, tt thou haſt deſerved my diſpiet 
ſure: and if it has convinced thee le 
that, it will make thee afraid of repeat 
ing thy fault. See that this be.the con. 
ſequence. Elfe, now that thou bat 
told me how I can puniſh thee, it is vet 
likely that 1 do punith thee by my fjle"Ce, 

althoug) 


than marry. 


can ſhew her. 


although I have as much pleaſure in 


writing on this charming ſubje&t, as thou 


canſt have in reading what I write. 

When a boy, if a.dog ran away from 
me through fear, I generally looked a- 
bou for a ſtone, or a ſtick; and if nei- 
ther oftered to my hand, I ſkimmed my 
hat atter him, to make him afraid for 
ſomerhing. What ſignifies power, if we 
do not exert it? | 

Let my lord know, that thou haſt 
ſcribbled to me. But give him. nat the 
contents of thy epiſtle. Though a par- 
cel of crude ſtuff, ke would think there 
was ſomething in it. Poor arguments 
will do, when brought in favour of 
what we like, But the ſtupid peer little 
thinks that this lady is a rebel to love. 
On the contrary, not only he but all 
the world, believe her to be a volunteer 
in his ſervice.-So I ſhall incur blame, 
aud ſhe will be pitied, if any thing hap- 
pen amiſs. | 

Since my lord's heart is ſo fet upon 
this match, I have written already to 
let lum know, 1hat my unhappy cha- 
racter has given my beloved an ungene- 
rous diffidence of me. That ſhe is fo 
mother-tick and ſather- fond, that ſhe 
had rather return to [arlowe Place, 
That ſhe is even appre- 
heuſtve that the ſtep the has taken of 
going off with me, will make the ladies 
of a Samily of ſuch rank and honour as 
ours, think ſlightly ot her. That, there- 


fore, 1 dere bis lordſhip (though this 
hint, I tell him, muit be very delicately 


touched) to write me ſuch a letter as | 
(Let him treat me in it 
erer lo treely, I ſhall not take it amils, 
I te!! him, becauſe 1 know his lordſhip 
takes pleaſure in writing to me in a Cor - 
rective ſtile.) That he may make what 
ofters he pleaſes on the marriage. That 
I defire his preſence at the. ceremony ; 
that! might take from his hands the 
preateſt bleſſing that mortal man can 
give me. 

| have not abſolutely told the lady 
that I wonld write to his lordthip tothis 
efleCt; yet have given her' reaſon to 
think I will. So that without the luſt 
neceiſity 1 ſhall not produce the an{wer 
I expect from him: for I am very loth, 
town, to make uſe of any of my fam- 
ly's names for the türthering of my de- 
ligus. And yer I mutt make all ſecure, 
be fore 1 pull off my maſk, Ias not this 
my Mole for bringing her hither ? 

| hus, thou ſeeſt, that the old peer's 
letter came very ſeaſonably. I thank 
thee tor it. But as to the ſentences, they 
caunot poſſibly do me good. 1 was carly 
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ſuffocated with his wiſdom of nations. 
When a boy 1 never aſked any thing of 
him, but out flew a proverb; and if the 
tendency of that was to deny me, I ne- 
ver could obtain the teaſt tavour. This 
gave me ſo great an averſion to the very 
word, that when a child, I made it a 
condition with my tutor, who was an 
honeſt parſon, that I would nat read my 
Bible at all, it he would not excuſe me 
one of the wiſeſt books in it: to which, 
however, I had no other objection, thah 
that it was called The Proverbs. And as 
for Solomon, he was then a hated cha- 
racter with me, not becauſe of his po- 
lygamy, but becauſe b had conceived 
him to be ſuch another muſty old fel- 
low as my uncle, 

Well, but let us leave old ſaws to old 
men.—W hat ſignifies thy tedious whin- 


ing over thy departing relation? Is it 
mot generally agreed, that he cannot re- 


cover? Will it rot he-kind in thee to 

ut him out of his miſery? I hear that 
he is peſtered ſtill with vilits from doo- 
tors and apothecaries, and ſurgeons ; 
that they cannot cut ſo deep as the mor- 
titication has gone; and that in every 
viſit, in every ſcarification, inevitable 
death 15 pronounced upon him. Why 
then do they keep tormenting him? Is 
it not to take away more of his living 
fleece than of his dead fleſh When a 
man is given over, the fee ſhould ſurely 
be refuſed. Are they not now robbing 
his heirs ?— What haſt thou to do, if the 
will be as thow dſt have it !—tte ſent for 
thee [Did he not?] to clofe his eyes. 
He is butam uncle, is he? 

Let me ſee, if 1 miſtake not, it is in 
the Bible, or ſome other good book: 
can it be in Herodotus *—O 1 believe it 
is in Joſephus; a half-lacred, and half- 
protane author. He telis us of a king 
Syria, put out of his pain by his prime- 
miniſter, or one who deſerved to be ſo 
for his contrivance.. he tory lays, if 
Ham right, that he ſpread a wet cloth 
over his face, which killing him, he 
reigned in his place. A notable fellow! 
Perhaps this wet cloth in the original, 
is what we now call Laudanum; a portion 
that overſpreads the faculties, as the 
wet cloth did the face of the royal pa- 
tient; and the tranſlator knew not ho 
to render it. | 

But how like a fortorn varlet thou ſub- 
ſcribeft, Thy melancholy fri-nd, J. BEL- 
© FORD!'—Melanchulv! for what? To 
ſtand by and fee tar play between an 
oid man and death ? I thought thou hadſt 
been more ot a man; thou that art not 
afraid of au acute death, a ſword's point, 

to 
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to de fo plaguily hyp'd at the conſe- 


quences of ackronical onet What no” 

the fcarificators work upon him day-by 
day? It is only upon à caput morturm. 
und pr'ythee go to, to we the fy/um ve- 
derum, and leaen of the royal butchers ; 
who for ſport (an hundred times worſe 
than thy Lovelace) widow ten thonſand 
at a bruſh, and make twice as many fa- 
therlels— Learn of ther, I ſav, how to 
ſupport a /ing/e death. 

But art thou ſure, Jack, it is a mor- 
tification ?—=My uncle once gave pro- 
miles of ſuch a root-and-branch diftem- 
per: but alas! it turned to a ſmart 
gout- fit; and I/ the mortification in, 
fttead of -i have heard that bark in 

rcper doles will arreſt a mortification in 
it's progreſs, and at Jaſt cure it. Let 
thy uncle's ſurgeon know, that it is worth 
more than his ears, if he preſcribe one 
grain of the bark. 

I with my uncle had given me the op- 
portunity of ſetting thee a better exam - 
ple: thou ſhouldft have ſeen what a 
brave fellow l had been. And had I had 
occaſion to write, my conclufion would 
have been this: *T hope the old Trojan's 
* happy. In that hope, I am ſo; and 
* thy roqoteng friend, R.LoveLace.” 


Dwell not always, Jack, upon one ſub 
j ct. Let me hear poor Belton's flo. 
Ty. The ſooner the better. If I can 
be of ſervice to him, tell him he may 
command me either in purte or per- 
fon. Yet the former with a freer will 
than the latter; tor how can 1 leave 
my goddeſs? But 1 ine my com- 
mands to my other vallals to attend 
thy ſummons. 


Ti ye want head, let me know. If not, my 
quota, on this occaſion, is money, 


LETTER XXVE. 


MF. BELFORD, TO KOBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 
„ SATURDAY, MAY 20. 
OT one word will 1 reply to {uch 
an abandoned wretch as thou haſt 
thewn thyſelt to bein thine of laſt night. 
I will leave the lady to the protection 
of that Power who only can work mi- 
racles; and to her own merits. Still ] 
Have hopes that thete will ſave her. 
will proceed, as thou defireſt, to poor 
Zelton's cale ; and the rather as it has 
thrown me :nto fuck a train of thinking 
npon our paſt hives, our pretent courſes, 
aud our future views, - as may be of fer- 
vice to both, if | can give due weight 
to the refiectivns that ariſe from it. 


— —„— 


The pour man made me a viſit on 


Thurſday, in this my mglancholy attea. 


dance. He began — complaints of 
his ill health and fpirits, his hectick 


| cough, and his increafed malady of 


fpitting of blood; and then led to hs 
ſtory. | | 

A confounded one it is; and which 
highly aggravates his other maladies: for 
it has come out, that his Thomaſine 
(who, truly, would be new-chriſteneg, 
you know, that her name might be near. 
er in found to the chriſtian name of the 
man whom ſhe pretended to doat upon) 
has for many years carried on an intrigue 
with a fellow who had been hoftler to 
her father, (an innkeeper at Darking;) 
of whom, at the expence of poor Belton, 
ſne has made a gentleman ; and mana, 
ged it fo, that having the art to make 
herſelf his caſhier, ſhe has been unable 
to account for large ſums, which he 


thought torthcoming at demand, and 


had truſted to her cuſtody, in order to 
pay off a mortgage upon his paternal 
eſtate in Kent, which his heart had run 
upon leaving clear, but which cannot 
now be done, and will ſoon be tore. 
cloſed. And yet ſhe has fo long paſſed 
for his wife, that he knows not what to 
refolve upon about her; nor about the 
two boys he was ſo fond of, ſuppoſing 
them to be his; whereas now he begins 
to doubt his ſhare in them. 

So KEEPING don't do, Lovelace. 'Tis 
not the ecligible.life.—*A man may #erp a 
woman,” taid the poor fellow to me, but 


- * not hrs eftate!—T wo intereſts! —Then, 


© my tottering fabrick!' pointing to Jus 
emaciated carcafe. 

We do well to value ourfelves upon 
our /zberty, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
upon the |.berties we take! We had 
need to run down matrimony as we do, 
and to make rhat Hate the ſubject of our 
frothy jetis, when we frequently render 
ourſelves (tor this of Tom's is nota 
ſingular cle) the dupes and tools ot 
women who generally govern us (by 
arts our wiſe heads penetrate not) more 


abſolutely than a wite would attempt to 


do. | 

Lets conſider this point a little; and 
that upon our own prerceples, as libertines, 
ſetting alide what is exacted from us by 
the laws of o country, and it's cuſtoms; 
which, nevertheleſs, we cannot get over, 
till we have got over almoſt all moral 
obligations, as members of fociety. 

In the grit place, let us conſider (we, 
who are in poſſetſion of eſtates by 4% 
d: ſcent) how we ſhould have liked to have 
been ſuch named deititute varlets, as e 

mu 


e 
l 


— 


* 
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muſt have been, had our fathers been as 
wile as ourſelves; and deſpiſed matri- 
mony as we do— And then let us alk 
ourſelves, If we ought not to have the 
{ame regard for aur poſterity, as we are 


glad our fathers had for therrs P 


But this, perhaps, is too moral 2 con- 
gde ration. To proceed, theretore, to 
thoſe conſide rations which will be more 
ſtriking to ws; How can we reatonably 
expect ceconomy or frugality (or any- 
thing indeed but riot and waſte) trom 
creatures who have an enteveſt, and muſt 
therefore have views, difterent trom our 
own ? 

They know the yncertain tenure (our 
fickle humours) by which they hold: 
and is it to be wondered at, ſunpoling 
them to be provident harlots, that they 
ſhould endeavour, if they have the power, 
2 /ay ub avainfl a rainy day? Or, if they 
have not the power, that they ſhould 
ſquander all they ' can come at, when 
they are ſure of not&2ag but the preſent tour; 
and when the hfe rhey live, and the 
ſacrifices they have made, put con- 
ſcience and honour out of the queſtion ? 

Whereas a wife, having the lame fa- 
mily interett with her huſband, lies not 
under either the ſame apprelenſions or 
fmptations; and ſus not broken through 
(of neceffity, at leaſt, has not) wmoje re 
Hraints which education has faſtened 
won her: and if ſhe make a private 
purſe, which we are told by anti-ma- 
trimomalifts, all wives love to do, and 
las children, it goes all into the lame 
timily at the long-run, 

Then, as to the great article of fide- 
liry to your bed, are not women of f+- 
in ly, who are well-educated, under 
greater reſtraints, than creatures, who, 
it they ever ad reputation, ſacrifice i 
to (ordid intereſt, or to more ſordid ap— 
petite, the moment they give up to you:! 
Des not the example you furniſh, ot 
MY nv fucceeded with her, giveencon - 
rae ment for others to attempt her like- 
e For, with all her blandithiments, 
(un any man be ſo credulous, or fo vain, 
as to believe, that the woman he could 
| "FM le, another may not prevarl pon ? 

Adulterv is fo capital a guilt, that 
even rakes and hbertines, it not wholly 
aantoned, and, as I may fav, 17orted by 
4 Woman's levity, difavow and connfe:nn 
it: bait here, in a ſtate of RFI N G. a 
woman is in no danger of incurring (A 


Th 
F 


ea, atleaſt) that guilt; and you your - 


teilt hive- broken through and over- 
tirown in her all the fences and boun- 
ares of moral honeſty, and the 0 
deity and reterves of her ſex: and what 
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tie ſhall hold her againſt inclination, o© 
intereſt ? And what ſhall deter an at- 
temper ? : 

While a huſband has this ſecurityfrom 
legal ſanctions, that if his wife be de- 
tected in a criminal converſation with a 
man of fortune, (the mo likely by 
bribes to ſeduce her) he may recover 
very great damages, and procure a di- 
vorce beſides: which, to ſay nothing of 
the ignominy. isa conſide ration that muſt 
have ſome torce upon oth parties. And 
a wife muſt be vicious indeed, and a re- 
flection upon a man's own choice, who, 
for the ſake ot change, and where there 
are no qualities to ſeduce, nor affluence 
to corrupt, will run ſo many hazards to 
injure her huſband in the tendereſt of 
all points. | 


a divorce, [And ſo there ought I Aud 
none,“ ſays the rake, * in parting with a 
« miſtreſs whenever you ſuſpect her; or 
© whenever you are weary of her, and 
nave a mini to change her for another.” 

But muſt not the wan be a brute in- 
deed, who can caſt off a woman whom 
he has ſeduced, (if he take her from the 
town, that's another thingy] without ſome 
Aagrant reaſon ; ſomething that will 
better juſtify him to 4inſe!f}, as well as to 
hcr, and to the world, than mere power 
and novelty f 

But 1 don't ſee, if we judge by fa, 
and by the practice of all we have beea 
acquainted with of the ech g- ca-, that 
ve know how to part with them when 
we have them. 

That we know we can if we will, is all 
we have tor it: and this leads us to hear 
many things from a tre, which we 
would not from a w/e. But, 1f-we are 
good-natured and humane ; if the wo- 
man has art. [And what woman wants 
u, who has fallen by art! and ro whoſe 
pt ecarions ſituation art is fo.neceffary ?] 
it vou have given her the credit of being 
call-d by your name: if you have a fer- 
tled place of abode, and have received 
and paid viſits in her company, as your 
wite : it the has brought. you children 
You will allow, that theſe are ftrong 
obligations upon You, in he warkt's 
eye, as well asto your own heart, againtt 
tearing vourtelf trom tuch cloſe con- 
nexions. She will ick to vou as your 
kin: and it will be next to flayiag vour- 
lelt to caſt her oft. 

Even it there be cauſe for it, by inft- 
delity, (he will have managed ill, if the 
have not her defenders. tor did lever 
know a cauſe or a Heron fo bed, as t: 


x 


want advocate, either try 


But there are difficulties in procuring 
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the one, or pity to the other : and you 
will then be thought a hard-hearted 
miſcreant : and even were ſhe to go off 
without credit to herſelf, ſhe will leave 
you as little; eſpecially with all thoſe 
whoſe good opinion a man would wiſh 
to cultivate, : 

Well, then, ſhall this poor privilege, 
that we may part with a woman if we 
will, be deemed a balance for the other 
inconveniences ? Shall it be thought by 
us, who are men of family and fortune, 
an equivalent for giving up ' equality of 
degree; and taking for the partner oe 
bed, and very probably more than the 


partner in our eltates, (to the breach of 


all family-rule and order) a low-born, 
a low-educated creature, who has not 
brought any-thing into the common 
ſtock ;- and can poſlibly make no returns 
for the ſolid benefits ſhe receives, but 
thoſe.libidinous ones, which a man can- 
not boaſt. of, but to s diſgrace, nor 
think of, but to the ſhame of both ? 
Moreover, as the man advances in 
years, the fury of his libertiniſm will go 
off. He will have ditterent aims and 
purſuits, which will diminiſh his appe- 
tite to ranging, and make ſuch a regular 


life as the matrimonial and fanily-life, 


palatable to him, and every day more 
palatable. 

If he has children, and has reaſon to 
think them 5, and if his lewd courſes 
have left him any eſtate, he will have 
cauſe to regret the aint his boaſted 


tiberty has laid him unger, and the va- 


luable pre}velege it has deprived him of; 
when he finds, that it muſt deſcend to 
ſome relation, for whom, whether near 
or diſtant, he:cares not one tarthing ; 
and who perhaps (if a man ot virtue) 
has held him in the utinoſt contempt for 
his diſſolute life. 

And were we to ſuppole his eſtate in 
his power to bequeath as he pleaſes; 
why ſhould a man refolve, for the grati- 
fying of his foolith humour only, to bat- 
tardize his race? Why ſhould he wich 
to expoſe his children to the ſcorn and 
inſults of the reit of the world? 
thould he, whether they are {ons vr 
daughters, lay them under the neceſſity 
of complying with propoſals of mar- 
riage, either inferior as to fortune, Or un- 
equel as to age? Why thould he deprive 


tue children he loves, who themſelves * 


may be guilty of no fault, of the reſpcct 
they would wiſh to have, and to deſerve; 
and of the opportunity of afleciating 
themſelves with proper, that is to ſay, 
with reputable company? And why 
ſhoult he make them think themſelves 


Why |} 


| the brought him. 


under obligation to every perſon of cha. 
rater, who will vouchſafe to viſit them 


What little reaſon, in a word, woy 


ſuch children have to bleſs their father's 
obſtinate defiance of the laws and cuſ. 
toms of Iis country; and for giving 
them a mother, of whom they could 
not think with honour; to whoſe crime 
it was, that they owed their very beings, 
and whoſe example it was their duty to 
ſhun ? 

If the education and morals of theſe 
children are left to chance, as too gene. 
rally they are, (for the man who hay 
humanity and a feeling heart, and who 
is capable of fondneſs for his offspring, 
I take jt for granted, will marry ;) the 


caſe is ſtill worſe ; his crime is perpe- 


tuated, as I may ſay, by his children: 
and the fea, the army, perhaps the high. 
way, for the boys; the common for the 
girls ; too often paint out the way to a 
worſe cataſtrophe. 

What, therefore, upon the whole, do 
we pet by treading in theſe crooked 


| paths, but danger, diſgrace, and a too 


late repentance ? 

And after all, do we not frequently 
become the cullies_ of our own libert:. 
niſm ; ſliding into the very ſtate with 
thoſe half-worn-out doxies, which per. 
haps we might have entered into with 
their ladies; at leaſt with their ſuperiors 
both in degree and fortune? And all 
the time, lived handſomely like our. 
ſeives; not ſneaking into holes aud cor- 
ners; and, when we crept abroad with 
our, women, looking about ns, and at 
every-one that paſſed us, as if we were 
confeſſedly accountable to the cenſures 
of all honeſt veople. ; 

My coufin Tony Jenvns, thou kneweſt. 

Pe had not the actively m ſchievous 
ſpirit, that thou, Belton, Mowbray, 
Tourville, and 7%, have! but he im- 
bibed the ſame notions we do, and Cat- 
ried them into practice, 

How did he prate againſt wedlock' 

How did he ſtrut about as a, wit and 4 
/nart! and what a wit and a ſmart did all 


the boys and girls of our family (mytelf 


among the reft, then-an urchis) think 
him, tor the airs he gave himſelf!— 
Marry! No, not fur the world; what 
man of ſenſe would bear the inſolences, 
the petulances, the expenſiveneſs of 3 
wife! He could not for the heart of hin 
think it tolerable, that a woman of equa! 
rank and fortune, and, as it might hap- 
pen, ſuperior talents to his own, ſhou!d 
look upon herſelf to have a right to 
ſhare the benefit of that toxtune which 


1 So, 
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So, after he had fluttered about the 
town for two or three years, in all which 
time he had a better opinion of himſelt 
than any-body elſe had, what does he 
do, but enter upon an affair with his 
teacing-maſter's daughter. 

He ſucceeds; takes private lodgings 
®clierat Hackney ; viſits her by ſtealth; 
hoth of them tender of reputations that 
were extremely tender, but which nei 
mer had quite given up; for rakes of 
either ſex are always the laſt to condemn 
or cry down themſelves: viſited by no- 
body, nor viſiting : the life of a thief, 
or of a man beſet by creditors, afraid to 
look ont of his own houſe, or to be ſeen 
abroad with her. And thus went he on 


tor twelve years, and, though he had a 


good eſtate, hardly making both ends 
meet; for, though no glare, there was 
no economy ; and beſide, he had every 
rear a child, and very fond of his chil- 
dren was he. But none of them lived 
above three years: and being now, on 
the death of the dozenth, grown as dully 
ſaber, as if he had been a real. huſband, 
his good Mrs. Thomas (for he had not 
permitted her to take his own name) 
prevailed upon him to think the loſs of 
their children a judgment upon the pa- 
rents for their wicked way of life; [A 
time will come, Lovelace, if we hve to 
advanced years, in which reflection will 
take hold of the enfeebled mind ;] and 
then it was not difficult for h1s woman 
to induce him, by way of compounding 
with Heaven, to marry her. When this 
was done, he had leiſure to fit down, and 
contemplate ; and to recollect the:many 
offers of perſons of family and fortune 
which he had declined in the prime of 
lite: his expences equal at leaſt: his re- 
putation not only /, but /oft - his en- 
zoyments ſtolen + his partnerſhip unegual, 
and ſuch as he had always been aſhamed 
of. But the woman faid, That after 
twelve or thirteen years cohabifation, 
Tony did an honeſt thing by her. And 
tiat was all my poor couſin got by mak - 
ing his old miſtreſs his new wife Not a 
drum, not a trumpet, not a fife, not a 
tabret, nor the expectation of a new joy, 
to animate him on! 

What Belton will do with his Tho- 
maine I know not; nor care I to adviſe 
him: tor I ſee the poor fellow does not 
ke that any-body ſhould curſe her but 
himſelf, This he. does very heartily. 
And ſo low is he reduced, that he blub- 
bers over the reflection upon his paſt 
toadneſs for her cubs, and upon his pre- 
lent doubts of their being his: What 
damned thing is it, Bel ford, if Tom 
No. 48. 


—————_— 


knoweſt—Thought it a glory to fubdue 


© and Hal ſhould be the hoſtler dog's 
puppies, and not mine!” 

Very true! and I think the ſtrong 
health of the chubby-faced muſcular 
whelps confirms the too great probabi- 
lity. Put J fay not ſo to him. 

Nu, he ſays, are ſuch a gay, lively 
mortal, that this ſad tale would make 
no impreſñon upon you : eſpecially now. 
that your whole heart is engaged as it is. 
Mowbray would be too violent upon it: 
he has not, he ſays, a feeling heart. 
Tourdille has no diſcretion : and, a prett 
jeſt! although he and his Thomaſine lived 
without reputation in the world, (peo- 
ple gueſſing that they were not married, 
notwithſtamting ſhe went by his name) 
yet he would not too much diſcredit the 
curſed ingrate neither! 

Could a man act a weaker part, had 
he been really married; and were he 
ſure he was going to ſeparate from the 
mother of his own children ? 

leave this as a leſſon upon thy heart, 
without making any application: onl 
with this remark, That after we liber 
tines have indulged our licentious a pe- 
tites, reflecting (in the conceit of our 
vain hearts) both with our lips and by 
our lives, upon our anceſtors, and the 
good old ways, we find out, when we 
come to years of diſcretion, if we live 
till then, (what all wha knew us found 
out before, that is to ſay, we find out) 
our own deſpicable folly; that thoſe 
good old ways would have been beſt 
for vs, as well as for the reſt of the 
world; and that in every ſtep wee have 
deviated from them, we have only ex- 
poſed our vanity, and our ignorance at 
the ſame time. J. BELTORD. 


LETTEE Deen. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ, 
SATURDAY, MAY 20. 
Am pleated with the ſober reflection 
with which thou concludeſt thy laſt ; 
and I thank thee for it. Poor Belton 
I did not think his Thomaſine would have 
roved fo very a devil. But this muſt 
everlaſtingly be the riſque of a keeper, 
who te ces up ith a low-bred girl. This 
I never did. Nor had I occaſion to do 
it. Such 2 one as 1, Jack, needed only, 
till now, to thake the ſtatelieſt tree, and 
the mellowed fruit dropt into my mouth 
—Aiways of Montaigne's taſte, thou 


a girl of family.—More truly delightful 
to me the ſeduction-progreſs than the 
crowned act: for that's a vapour, a bub- 
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ble! And moſt cordially do I thank thee 
for thy indirect hint, that I am right in 
my preſent purſuit. 

From fl 5 a woman as Miſs Harlowe, 
a man is ſecured from all the inconve- 
niences thou expatiateſt upon. 

Once more, therefore, do I thank thee, 
Beltord, for thy approbationl—A man 
need not, as thou ſayeſt, ſneak into holes 
and corners, and ſhun the day, in the com- 
pany of ſuch a woman asthis. How friend- 

y in thee, thus to abet the favourite pur- 
poſe of my heart Nor can it be a diſ- 
grace to me, to permit /uch a lady to be 
called by my name! — Nor ſhall I be at 
all concerned about the world's cenſure, 
if I live to the years of diſcretion, which 
thou mentioneſt, thould 1 be taken in, 
and prevailed upon to tread with her the 
good old path of my anceſtors. 


A bleſling on thy heart, thou honeſt 


fellow! I chought thou wert in jeſt, and 


but acquitting thyſelf of an engagement 


to Lord M. when thou wert pleading for 


matrimony in behalf of this lady !—It_ 


could not be principle, I knew, in thee : 
it could not be compaſſion -A little envy, 
indeed, I ſuſpected But now I lee thee 
once more thyſelf: and once more, ſay 
I, a bleſſing on thy heart, thou true 
friend, and very honeſt tcllow ! 

Now will I proceed with courage in all 
my ſchemes, and oblige thee with the 
continued narrative of mv progreſſions 
towards bringing them to eftect !—But 1 
could not forbear to interrupt my ltory, 
io ſhew iny gratitude. 


LETTER H. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
| ESQ. 

ND now will 1 favour thee with a 

brief account of our preſent fitua- 
tion. 

From the higheſt to the loweſt we are 
all extremely happy.—Dorces ſtands well 
in her lady's graces. Pally has aſked her 
advice in relation to a courtſhip-attur of 
her own. No oracle ever gave better, 
Sally has. had a quarrel with her wool- 
ien-draper ; and made my Charmer lady- 
chancellor in it. She blamed Sally for 
behaving tyrannically to a man who 
loves her. Dear creature! to ſtand u- 
gainit a glaſs, and to fhut her eyes be- 
cauſe the will not ſee her face in it} — 
Mrs. Srnclair has paid her cpurt to ſo un- 
erring a judge, by requeſting her advice 
with regard to both nieces. 

This the way we have been in for ſe- 
veral days with the people below. Yet 
ela generally at her meals, and teldom 


HARLOWE; 
at other times in their company. 

now, uſed to her ways, [LPerſtveranc 
muſt conquer} never preſs her; ſo when 
they meet, all is civility on both ſides, 
Even married people, I believe, Jack, 
prevent abundance of quarrels, by fee. 
ing one another but ſeldom. 

But how ſtands it between thyſelf 
and the lady,“ methinks thou ackeſt, 
* ſince her abrupt departure from thee, 
* and undutiful repulſe of Wedneſday 
morning? 

Why, pretty well in the main. Nay, 
very, well. For why? The dear ſaucy. 
face knows not how to help herſelf. Can 
fly to no other protection. And has, 
beſides, over-heard a converſation [Who 
would have thought ſhe had been {6 
near?) which paſſed between Mrs. Sin- 
clair, Miſs Martin, and myſelf, that 
very Wedneſday afternoon ; which has 
ſet her heart at caſe with reſpect to ſe- 
veral doubtful points. 

Such as, particularly, Mrs. Fretch- 
ville's unhappy {tate of mind— Moſt hu. 
manely pitied by Miſs Martin, who 
| knows her very well—The huſband ſhe 
has loft, and herſelf, (as Sally ſays) 
lovers from their cradles. Pity from 
one begets pity from another, be the 
occalion for it either ſtrong or weak; 
and ſo many circumſtances were given 
to poor Mrs. Fretchville's diſtreſs, that 
it was impoſlible but my beloved muſt 
extreriely pity her whom the leſs tender- 
hearted Mifs Martin greatly pitied. 

My Lord M.'s gout his only hin- 
drance from viſiting my ſpouſe. Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague ſoon expect- 
ed in town. a 

My carneſt deſire fignifiet to have my 
{poule receive thoſe ladies in her own 
houſe, it Mrs. Fretchville would but 
know her own mind ; and I pathetically 
lunented the delay occalioned' by her no 
knowing it. | : 

My intention to ſtay at Mrs.Sinclair's, 
as I jaid | had told them before, while my 
| ſpouſe relides in her own houſe, (when 
Mrs. Fretchvilie could be bronght to 
quit it) in order to gratify her utmoſt 
punctiho, 

My paſſion for my beloved (which, 
as I told them in a high and fervent ac- 
cent, was the trueſt that man could have 
for woman) I boaſted of. It was, in ſhort, 
I ſaid, of the true Platonicł kind; or 
had no notion of what Platonick love 
Was. 

So it is, Jack; and muſt end as Pla- 
tonick love generally does end. 

Sally and Mrs. Sinclair next praiſed, 
| but not groſsly, my beloved. Sally pat. 
| :  ieylarly 


— 


- 


} 


ticularly admired her purity ; called it 
exemplary ; yet (to avoid ſuſpicion) ex- 
preſſed her thoughts that ſhe was rather 
ober- nice, if the might preſume to ſay ſo 
b:fare me. But nevertheleſs ſhe applauded 
me for the ſtrict obſervation 1 made of 
my Vow. 

more freely blamed her reſerves to 
me; called her cruel ; inveighed againſt 
her relations; doubted her love. Every 
fzvour I aſked of her denied me. Yet 
my behaviour to her as pare and delicate 
when alone, as when before them— 
Hinted at ſumething that had paſſed be- 
tween us that very day, that ſhewed her 
indifference to me in ſo ſtrong a light, 
that I could not bear it. But that I would 
aſk her for her-.company to the play of 
Venice Preſero:d, given out for Saturday 
night as a benefit-play, the prime actors 
to be in it; and this, to ſee if I were to 
be denied every favour. - Vet, for my 
own part, I loved not tragedies; though 
ſhe did, for the ſake of the in{truction, 
the warning, and the example generally 
given in them. 


had too much feeling, I ſaid. There 


was enough in the world to make our 
hearts ſad, without carrying grief into 
our diverſions, and making the diſtreſſes 
of others our own. 

True enough, Belford; and I believe, 
generally tpeaking, that all the men of 
our Caſt are of my mind—They love not 
any tragedies but thoſe in which they 
themſelves act the parts of tyrants and 
executioners; and afraid to truſt them- 
ſelves with ſerious and ſolemn reflecti- 
ons, run to comedies, in order to laugh 
away compunction on the diſtreſſes they 
have occaſioned, and to find examples 
of men as immoral as themſelves. For 
very tew of our comick performances, 
as thou knoweſt, give us good ones.—I 
anſwer, however, for myſelf— Vet thou, 
think, on recollection, loveſt to deal 
in the /amAatable. | 

Sally anſwered for Polly, who was 
abſent; Mrs, Sinclair for herſelf, and 
tor all her acquaintance, even for Miſs 
Partington, in preferring the comick to 
the tragick ſcenes. And I believe they 
are right; for the devil's in it, if a con- 
hiled-1n rake does not give a girl enough 
of tragedy in his comedy. 

1-aſked Sally to oblige my fair-one 
with her company, She was engaged, 
That was right, thou'lt ſuppoſe.] 1 
aſked Mrs. Sinclair's leave for Polly. 
Jo be ſure, ſhe anſwered, Polly would 
thinkit an honour to attend Mrs. Love- 
lace: but the poor thing was tender- 
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hearted ; and as the tragedy was deep, 
would weep herſelf blint]. 

Sally, mean time, objected Single- 
ton, an I might anſwer the objection, 
and fave my beloved thetrouble of mak« 
ing it, or debating the point with me; 
and on this occaſion I regretted that her 
brother's projects were not laid aſide; 
ſince, it they had been given up, 1 would 
have gone in perſon to bring vp the la- 
dies of my family to attend my ſpouſe. 

I then, from a letter juſt before re- 
ceived from one in her father's family, 
warned them of a perſon who had un- 
dertaken to find us out, and whom 1 thus 
in avriting {having called for pen and 
ink] deſcribed, that they might arm all 
the family againſt him—A ſun-burnt, 
pock-fretten ſailor, ill- looking, big- 
boned ; his ſtature about ſix foot; an 
heavy eye, an over-hanging brow, 2 
deck-treading ftride in his walk; a cou- 
teau generally by his fide ; lips parched 
from his gums, as if by ſtaring at the ſun 
in hot climates ; a brown coat; a colour- 
ed handkerchief about his neck; an 
daken plant in his hand near as long as. 
himſelf, and proportionably thick. 

No queſtions aſked by this fellow muſt 
be anſwered. They ſhonld call me to 
him. But not let my beloved know a 
tittle of this, ſo long as it could be help- 
ed. And 1 added, that if. her brother 
or Singleton came, and it they behaved 
civilly, 1 would for” her ſake, be civil to 
them: and in this caſe, the had nothing 
to do, but to own her marriage, and 
there could be no pretence for violence 
on either fide. But moſt fervently I ſwore, 
that if the were conveyed away, either by 
 perſnnſton or force, I would directiy, on 
m. ing her but one day, go to demand her 
at Harlowe Place, whether ſhe were 
there or not; and if I recovered not a 
ſiſter, I would have a brother; and 
ſhould find out a captain of a ſhip as well * 
as he. 

And now, Jack, doſt thou think ſhe'll 
attempt to get from me, do what I will? 

Mrs. Sinclar began to be afraid of 

miſchiet in her houſe—1 was apprehen- 
ſive that ſhe would over-do the matter, 
and be out of character, I therefore 
winked at her. She pringmed ; nodded, 
to ſhew ſhe took me; twanged out a high- 
ho through her noſe, lapped one horſe- 
lip over the other, and was ſilent. 
_ Here's preparation, Beiford !—. Doſt 
think Iwill throw it all away for any- 
thing thou canſt ſav, or Lord Nl. write? 
— No indeed [as my charmer ſays, when 
ſhe bridles, 
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AND what muſt neceſſarily be the 
conſequence of all this with regard to 
my beloved's behaviour to me? Canſt 
thou doubt, that it was all complaiſance 
next time ſhe admitted me into her pre- 
ſence ? 8 ä 

Thurſday we were very happy. All 
the morning extremely happy. I kiſſed 
her charming hand.—l need not de- 
ſcribe to thee her hand andarm. When 
thou ſaweſt her, I took notice that thy 
eyes dwelt upon them whenever thou 
couldſt ſpare them from that beauty- 
ſpot of wond-rs, her face—Fifty. times 
kiſſed her hand, I beleve—Once her 
check, intending her lip, but ſo rapturouſ- 
Jy, that ſhe could not help ſeeming angry. 

Had ſhe not thus kept me at arms- 
length; had ſhe not denied me thoſe 
innocent liberties which our ſcx, from 
ſtep to ſtep, aſpire to; could 1 but have 
gained acceſs to her in her hours of 
heedleſſneis and diſhabille; [For full- 
dreſs creates dignity, augments conſci— 
ouſneſs, and compels diſtance] we had 
familiarized to each other long ago. But 
keep her up ever ſo late; meet her ever 
ſo early; by breakfaſt-time the is dreſl- 
ed for the day; aud at her ear/:/t hour, 


as nice as others dreſſed. All her forms 
thus kept up, wonder not that I have 
made ſo little progreſs in the propoſed 


trial, —But how muſt all this diftance 
ſtimulate! i 
Thurſday morning, as I ſaid, we were 


extremely happy—About non, ſhe num- 


bered the hours ſhe had been with me; 
all of them to me but as one minute; and 
defired to be left to herſelf, I was loth 
to comply: but obſerving the ſun-ſhine 
begin to ſhut in, I yielded. 

I dined out. Returning, I talked 
of the heuſe, and of Mrs. Fretchville 
Had ſeen Mennell—Had preſſed him 
to get the widow to quit. She pitied 
Mrs. Fretchville. [Another good effect 
of the over-heard converſation I- Had 
written to Lord M. expected an aniwer 
ſoon from him. 1 was admitted to ſup 
I urged tor her approbation 
or correction of my written terms. She 
again promiſed an anſwer as ſoon as ſhe 
had heard from Mits Howe. 

Then I preſſed for her company to the 
play on Saturday night. She made ob- 
jeCtions, as 1 had foreſeen : herbrother's 
projects, warmth ot the weather, &c. 
But in ſuch a manner as if halt-atraid 


to diſoblige me: [Another happy eftect 


of the over-heard converſation. ] 1 ſoon 
got over theſe therefore ; and the con- 
ſented to favour me. 

Friday palled as the day before, 


? 


— ——ng 
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Here were two happy days to both. 
Why cannot I make every day equally 
happy? It looks as it were in my power 
to doo Strange, I ſhould thus delight 
in teazing a woman I ſo dearly love! | 
muſt, I doubt, have ſomething in my 
temper like Miſs Howe, who loves to 
plague the man who puts himſelf inher 
power.—But 1 could not do thus b 
ſuch an angel as this, did J not believe, 
that after her probafion-time ſhall be 
expired, and if ſhe be not to be brought 
to cohalytatton, (my darling view) I ſhall 
reward her as ſhe wiſhes. 

Saturday is half-over. We are equal. 
ly happy—Preparing for the play. Polly 
has offered her company, and is accept. 
ed. I have directed her where to weep: 
and this not only to ſhew her humanity, 
[A weeping eye indicates a gentle heart] 
but to have a pretence to hide her face 
with a fan or handkerchief.—Yet Polly 
is far from being every man's girl; and 
we ſhall fit in the gallery green-box. 

The woes of others, ſo well repre. 
ſented as thoſe of Belvidera particularly 
will be, muſt, I hope, unlock and open 
my charmer's heart. Whenever 1 have 
been able to prevail upon a = to per, 
mit me to attend her to a play, I have 
thought myſelf ſure of her. "The female 
heart (all gentleneſs and harmony by 
nature) expands, and forgets it's forms, 
when it's attention is carried out of it. 
ſelf at an agreeable or affecting enter. 
tainment— Muſick, and perhaps a colla- 
tion afterwards, co-operating. 

Indeed, I have no hope of ſuch an 
eftect here; but I have more than one 
end to anſwer by getting her to a play, 
To name but one—Dorcas has a e. 
key, as 1 have told thee.—But it were 
worth while to carry her to the play of 
Venice Preſerved, were it but to ſhew her, 
that there have been, and may be, much 
deeper diſtreſſes than ſhe can poſlibly 
knuw. 

Thus exceedingly happy are we at 
preſent. 1 hope we ſhall not find any ot 
Nat. Lee's left-handed gods at work, to 
dath our bowl of joy with wormwood. 

R. LovELack. 


LETTER -XXIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE TO MISS 
HOWE. 


* 


FRIDAY, MAY 19. 

Would not, if I could help it, be 0 

continually brooding over the dark 

and gloomy face of my condition {All 

nature, you know, my dear, and every- 

thing in it, has a bright and 50 
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| have known fonr-and-twenty hours to- 


nets, appears willing to learn, and in 


| Marked, That there is a docible ſeaſon, a 
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fideJas to be thought unable. to enjoy | 
more hopeful proſpect. And this, not 
only for my own fake, but for yours, 
who take ſuch generous concern in all 
that befals me. 

Let me tell you then, my dear, that I 


gether not unhappy ones, my lituation 
conſidered. 5 | 


[She then gives the particulars of. the 
converſation which ſhe had over-heard 
between Mr. Lovelace, Mrs. Sinclair, 
and Miſs Martin: but accounts more 
minutely than he had done, for the 
opportunity ſhe had of over-hearing 
it, unknown to them. J | 


(She gives the reaſons ſhe has to be 
pleaſed with what ſhe heard from each: 
but is ſhocked at the meaſure he is re- 
ſolved to take, if he miſſes her but for 
one day. Yet is pleaſed, that he pro- 
poſes to avoid agęreſtve violence, if 
her brother and he meet in town.] 


Even Dorcas, ſays ſhe, appears leſs ex- 
ceptionable to me than before; and I 
cannot but pity her for her neglected 
education, as it is matter of ſo much re- 
gret to herſelf: elſe there would not be 
much in it ; as the low and illiterate are 
the moſt uſeful people in the common- 
wealth, (ſince ſuch conſtitute the labour- 
ing part of the publick) and as a let- 
tered education but too generally ſets 
people above thoſe ſervile offices, by 
which the buſineſs of the world is car- 
ried on. Nor have I any doubt that 
there are, take the world through, twenty 
happy people among the uniettered, to 
one among thoſe who have had a ſchool- 
education, 

this, however, concludes not againſt 
learning or letters; ſince one would wiſh 
to litt to ſome little diſtinction, and 
more genteel uſefulnels, thoſe who have 
capacity, and whoſe parentage one re- 
pets, or whoſe ſervices one would wiſh 
to reward, 

Were my mind quite at eaſe, I could 
enlarge, perhaps not unuſefully, upon: 
this ſubject; for 1 have conſidered it 
with as much attention as my years, 
and little experience and Obſervation, 
will permit, 

But the extreme illiterateneſs and in- 
docility of this maid are ſurprizing, con- 
dering that ſhe wants not inquiſitive— 


other reſpects, has quick parts. This 
courrms to me what 1 have heard re- 


— 


learning-time, as I may ſay, tor every 


perſon, in which the mind may be led 
ſiep by ſtep, from the lower to the higher 
(year by year) to improvement. How 
jnduſtriouſly ought theſe ſeaſons, as they 
ofter, to be taken hold of, by tutors, 


| parents, and other friends, to whom 


the cultivation of the genius of children 
and youth is committed; ſince once 
elapſed, and no foundation laid, they 
hardly ever return!—And yet it muſt 
be confeſſed, that there are ſome geni- 
uſes, which, like ſome fruits, ripen not 
till late. And induſtry and perſeve- 
rance will do prodigious thing But for 
a learner to have thoſe firſt rudiments to 
maſter at twenty years of age ſuppoſe, 
which others are taught, and they them- 
ſelves mrght have attained; at ten, what 
an up-hill' labour! 

Theſe kind of obſervations you have 
always wiſhed me to interſperſe, as they 
ariſe to my thoughts. But it is a ſign 
that my proſpects are a little mended, 
or I ſhould not, among ſo many more in- 
te reſtiag ones, that my mind has been of 
late filled with, have had heart's eaſe. 
enough to make them. 

Let me give you my reflefions on my 
more hopeful proſpects. 

I am now, in the firſt place, . better 
able to account for the delays about the 
houſe, than I was before—Poor Mrs. 
Fretchville Though 1 know her not, 
[ pity her !—Next, it looks well, that he 
had apprized the women (before. this 
converſation with them) of his intenti- 
on to ſtavin this houſe, after I was re- 
moved to the other. By the tone of his 
voice he ſeemed concerned for the ap- 
pearance the new delay would have with 
me. 558 

So handſomely did Miſs Martin*ex- 
preſs herſelf of me, that I am ſorry, me- 
thinks, that 1 jndged fo hardly of her, 
when I firſt came hither—PFree people 
may goa great way, but not all the way: 
and as ſnch are generally unguarded, 


precipitate, and thoughtleſs, the ſame 


quickneſs, changeableneſs, and ſudden- 
neſs of ſpirit, as | may call it, may in- 
tervene (if the heart be not corrupted) 
to recover them to thought and duty. 
His reaſon for declining to go in per- 
ſon to bring up the ladiesof his family, 
while my brother and Singleton conti- 
nue their machinations, carries no bad 
tace with it; and one may the rather 
allow for Heir expectations, that ſo 
proud a ſpirit as his ſhould attend them 
for this purpoſe, as he ſpeaks of them 
ſometimes as perſons of punctilio. 
Other reaſons I will mention for my 


| being eaſier in my mind than I was be- 
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fore I over-heard this converſation. 

Such as, the advice he has received in 
relation to Singleton's mate; which 
agrees but too well with what you, my 
dear, wrote to me in yours of May the 
roth. 

His not intending to acquaint me with 
it. 

His cautions to the ſervants about the 
ſailor, if he ſhonld come, and make en- 
quiries about us. 

His reſolution to avoid violence, were 
he to fall in either-with my brother, or 
this Singleton; and the eaſy method he 
has chalked out, in this caſe, to prevent 
miſchief ; ſince I need only not to deny 
my being his. But yet I ſhould be ex- 
ceedingly unhappy in my own opinion, 
to be driven into ſuch a tacit acknow- 
ledgment to any new perſons, till I am 
ſo, although I have been led (ſo much 
againſt my liking) to give countenance 
to the belict of the perſons below that 
we are married, 

I think myſ{cifobliged from what pal- 
fed between Mr. Lovelace and me on 
Wednetdav, and from what | over-heard 
him ſay, to conſent to go with him to 
the play ; and the rather, as he had the 
diſcretion to propoſe one of the nieces 
to accompany me. 

L cannot but acknowledge that I am 
pleaſed to find that he has actually writ- 
ten to Lord M. 

I have promiſed to give Mr. Love. 
lacean anſwer to his propoſals as ſoon 
as I have heard from you, my dear, on 
the ſubject. 

I hope that in my next letter I ſhall 
have reaſon to confirm theſe favourable 
appearances. Favourable I muſt think 
them in the wreck I have ſuffered. 

I hope that in the trial which you hint 
may happen between me and 9 7 (as 
you expretls it) if he ſhould ſo behave, 
a3 to oblige me to leave him, I ſhall be 
able to act in ſuch a manner, as to bring 
no diſcredit upon myſelf in your eye; 
and that is all l now have to wiſh for. 
But if I value him ſo much as you are 
pleaſed to ſuppoſe I do, the trial which 
you imagine will be ſo diſticult ta me, 
will not, I conceive, be upon getting 
from him, when the means to effect my 


_elcape are lent me; but how I shall be- 


have when got from him; and if, like 
the Ifraclites of old, I ſhall be fo weak 
as to wiſh to return to nry yyptian 
bondage. | 

] think it will not be amiſs, notwith- 
ftanding the preſent favourable _ 
ances, that you ſhould perfect the ſcheme 


(Whatever it be) which you tell me you 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


| 


1 


have thought of, in order to procure 
for me an aſylum, in cafe of neceſſity 
Mr. Lovelace is certainly a deep and dan, 


gerous man; and it is therefore but pry. ' 


dence to be watchful, and to be pro. 
vided againſt the worſt. Lord bleſs ms 
my dear, how am I reduced !- Could! 
ever have thought to be in ſuch a ſitua. 
tion, as to be obliged to ſtay with a man 
of whoſe honour by me I could have 
but the Radom of a doubt But 1 wilt 
look forward, and hope the belt, 

I am certain, that your letters are {afe, 
ge perfectly eaſy, thereſore, on that 
head. 1 

Mr. Lovelace will never be out of 
my company by his good will, otherwise 
I have no doubt that I am miſtreſs d 
my goings-out and comings-in; and 
did I think it needful, and were I nt 
afraid of my brother and Captain Sin. 
gleton, I would oftener put it to trial. 


LETTER XXX. 


M1SS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOW . 


SATURDAY, MAY 2%, 
Did not know, my dear, thatyou de. 
terred giving an anſwer to Mr. Lore. 
lace's propoſals, till you had my opinion 
of them. A particular hand occaſional. 
ly going to town, will leave this at Wil. 
ſon's, that no delay may be made on 
that account. | 
| never had any doubt of the man! 
juſtice and generoſity in matters of ſet. 
tlement; and all his relatiens are a 
noble in their ſpirits, as in their deſcent: 
but now it may not be amiſs for you to 
wait, to ſee what return my lord make 
to his letter of invitation. 
The ſcheme I think of is this. 
There is a perſon whom I believe von 


have ſeen with me; her name Town- 
ſend, who is a great dealer in ladian 


ſilks, Bruſſels and French laces, cam- 


bricks, linen, and other valuable goods; 


which ſhe has a way of coming at, duty 
free; and has a great vend for them 
(and for other curioſities which ſhe im- 


ports) in the private families of the gen- 


try around us. 

She has her days of being in town, and 
then it is a chamber the rents at an ing 
in Southwark, where ſhe keeps pat» 
terns of all her ſilks, and much of her 
portable goods, for the conveniency 0! 
her London cuſtomers. But her place 


of reſidence and where ſhe has her pi 
cipal warehouſe, is at Deptford, for the 
opportunity of getting her goods onſhore- 

She was firſt brought to me by my 8 


tz 


[4 


—  __— 


ther, to whom the was recommended on 
the ſuppoſal of my ſpeedy marriage, that 
| might have an opportunity to be as 
tne as a princeſs, was my mother's ex- 
prefſion, at a moderate expence. 

Now, my dear, I muſt own, that I do 
not love to encourage theſe contra- 
band traders» What is it, but bidding 
defiance to the laws of our country, 
when we do ; and hurting fair traders ; 
zad at the ſame time robbing our prince 
of his legal due, to the diminution of 
thoſe duties which poſſibly muſt be made 
good by new levies upon the publick ? 
gut however Mrs. Townſend: and I, 
though I have not yet had dealings with 
her, are upon a very good foot of un- 
derſtanding. She is a ſenſible woman; 
ſhe has been abroad, and often goes 
abroad in the way of her buſineſs; and 
gives very entertaaning accounts of all 
the has ſeen. And having applied to 
me, to recommend her to you, (as it is 
her view to be known to young ladies 
who are likely to change their condi- 
tion) I am ſure I canengage her to give 
vou protection at her houſe at Deptford ; 
which the ſays is a populous village; 
and one of the laſt, I ſhould think, in 
which you would be ſought for. She ſis 
not much there, you will believe, by 
the courſe of her dealings; but, no 
doubt, muſt have ſomebody on the ſpot, 
in whom ſhe cat confide : and there 
perhaps you might be fafe,- till your 
couſin comes, And I thould not think 
it amis, that you write to him ont of 
hand, I cannot ſuggeſt to you what you 
ſhould write. That muſt be left to your 
own difcretion. For you will ve afraid, 
no doubt, of the conſequence uf a vari- 
aice between the two men. | 

But notwithſtanding all this, and were 
[ (ure of getting you ſafeiy out of his 
hands, I will nevertheleſs forgive you, 
were you to make all up with him, and 
murry to-morrow, Yet I will proceed 
uh my projected ſcheme in relation 
to Mrs, Townſend ; though I hope there 
will be no occaſion to proſecute it, ſince 
eur protpects ſeem to be changed, and 
"ne you have had twenty-four not unhap + 
ens together, How my indignation 
res for this poor conſolation in the 
courtihip {Courtſhip muſt I call it ?J of 
cha woman! Let me tell you, my dear, 
Ut were you once your own abſolute 
and independent miſtreſs, I. ſhould be 
tenpted, notwithſtanding all I have 


»ritten, to wiſh you the wife of any man 


mn the world, rather than the wife of 
ether Lovelace or Solmes. 


* 
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Mrs. Townſend, as I have recollected, 
has two brothers, each a maſter ofa veſ- 
ſel; and who knows, as ſhe and they 
have concerns together, but that, in 
caſe of need, you may have a whole 
ſhip's crew at your devotion? If Love- 
lace give you cauſe to leave him, take no 
thaught for the people at Harlowe Place. 
Let them take care of one another, It is 
a care they are w/ed to. The law will 
help to ſecure them. The wretch is no 
aſſaſſin, no night-murderer. He is an 
open, becauſe a fearleſs enemy; and 

ould he attempt any thing that would 


make him obnoxious to the laws of ſo- 


ciety, you might havea fair riddance of 
him either by flight or the gallows; no 
matter which. | 

Had you not been ſo minute in your 
account of the circumſtances that attend- 
ed the opportunity you had of over- 
hearing the dialogue between Mr. Love. 
lace and two of the women, I ſhould have 
thonght the conference contrived on 
pur pole for your ear, | 

I ſhewed Mr. Lovelace's propoſals to 
Mr. Hickman, who had chambers once 
at Lincoln's Inn, being deſigned for the 
law, had his elder brother lived. He 
looked ſo wiſe, ſo proud, and fo imper- 
tant, upon the occalion; and wanted to 
take ſo much conſideration about them 
Would take them home if I pleaſed— 


and weigh them well—and fo-forth—. 


and the like—and all that—that I had 
no patieyce with him, and {natched them 
back with anger. 

O dear to be ſo angry, an't pleaſe 
me, tor his zeal !— | 

Yes, zeal without knowledge, I ſaid 
— like moſt other zeals—lt there were 
no objections that ſtruck him at once, 
there were. none. 

* So kaſty, deareft madam ! 

And fo hu, un-deareſt Sir,“ I conld 
have (aid—* But SURELY,' faid I, with 
a lopk which implied, Would zou rebel, 
Sr. | 

He begged my pardon—Saw no ob- 
jection, indeed gut might he be al- 
lowed once more | 

No matter No matter would have 
ſhewn them to my mother, I faid, who, 


though of no inn of court, knew more of- 


theſe things than half the loungiog lube 
bers of them; and that at firſt fight— 
only that ſhe would have been angry at 
the confeſſion of our continued correſ- 
pondence. b N 
But, my dear, let the articles be drawn 
up, and engrofſed y and ſolemnize upon 
them; and there's no more to be ſaid. 
2 
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Let me add, that the ſailor- fellow 


has been tampering with my Kitty, and 


offered a bribe, to find where to direct 
to you. Next time he comes, I will 
have him laid hold of; and if I can get 
nothing out of him, will have him drawn 
through one of our deepeſt fiſh-ponds. 
His attempt to corrupta ſervant of mine 


will juſtify my orders. 


I ſend this letter away directly. But 
will follow it by another ; which ſhall 
have for it's ſubject only my mother, 
myſelf, and your uncle Antony. And 
as your proſpects are more promiſing 
than they have been, I will endeavour 
to make you ſmile upon the occaſion. 


For you will be pleaſed to know, that 


my mother has had a formal tender trom 
that grey gooſe, which may make her 
ſkill in ſettlements uſetul tc herſelf, were 

ſhe to encourage it. : 
May your proſpects be ſtill more and 
more happy, prays your own 
ANNA Howe. 


LETTER XXXI. 


M1SS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


4 


SAT. SUNDAY, MAY 20, 21. 


OW, my dear, for the promiſed. 


ſubject. You muſt not aſk me, how 


I came by the originals [ſuch they really 
are] that I am going to preſent you 


with :- for my mother would not read to 
me thoſe parts of your uncle's letter, 
which bore hard upon myſelf, and which 
leave him without any title to mercy 
from me : nor would ſhe let me hear 


but what ſhe pleaſed of hers in anſwer ; 


for ſhe has condeſcended to an{wer him 
—with a denial, however: but ſuch a de- 


nial, as no one but an old batchelor would 


take from a widow. 

Any-body, except myſelf, who could 
have been acquainted with ſuch a fallal 
courtſhip as this muſt have been had it 
proceeded, would have heen glad it had 

one on: and 1 dare fay, but for the 

aucy daughter, it had. My gond mam- 
ma, in that caſe, would have been ten 
years the younger for it, perhaps: and 
could I but have approved of it, I ſhould 
have been- conſidered by her as if ten 
years older than I am: ſince, very likely 
it would have been; *We widows, my 
dear, know not how to keep men at a 
« diſtance—So as to give them pain, in 
order to try their love.'—You muſt 
« adviſe me, child: you muſt teach me 
© to be cruel—Yet not too cruel neither 
So as to make a man heartle!s, who 
has no time, God wot, to throw away.“ 


* CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


Then would my behaviour to Mr, Hic. 
man have been better liked; and my 
mother would have bridled like her 
daughter. 

O my dear, how might we have been 


diverted, by the practiſings for the re. 


covery of the long-forgottens | could! 


| have been ſure that it would have been 


in my power to have put them aſunder 
in the Iriſh ſtyle, before they had cone ty 
gether. But there's no truſting to a widow 
whoſe goods and chattels are in her own 
hands, addreſſed by an old batchelor, 
who has fine things, and offers to leave 
her ten thouſand pounds better than he found 
her, and ſole miſtreſs, beſides, of all 
her notables! for theſe, as you will ſe 
by-and-by, are his propoſals. 

The old Triton's addreſs carries the 
writer's marks upon the very ſuperſcrip. 
tion“ | To the equally amiable, and worthy 
* admired? [There's for you!] Mr. 
© ANNABELLA Howe, widow, the lat 
word added, I ſuppoſe, as eſquire to: 
man, as a word of henour; or for fear 
the bell/2 to Anna, ſhould not enough 
diſtinguiſh the perſon meant from the 
ſpinſter : [Vain hufſy you'll call me,! 
know] and then follows—* Theſe hunbl 
preſent. Put down as a memorandum, 


U preſume, to make a leg, and behare 


handſomely at preſenting it; he intend: 
ing very probably to deliver it himſelf. 
And now ſtand by—To ſee 


Enter O1.D NePpTUNE, 

His head adorned with ſea-weed, anda 
crown of cockle-ſhells; as we ſee him 
decked out in Mrs. Robinſon's rid:- 
culous grotto. 


MONDAY, MAY 15 
© MADAM, | 

©1 DID make a ſort of reſolution ten 
years ago, never to marry. I ſawn 
© other families, where they lived 6%, 
© you will be pleaſed to mark that, queer- 
© refſes I could not away with. Then, 
© liked well enough to live ſingle for the 
© ſake of my brother's family; and for 
gone child in it more than the reſt, But 
* that girl has turned us all off the hin- 
ges: and why I ſhould deny myſeli 
© any comforts for them as will not thank 
me for ſo doing, I don't know. 

So much for my motives as from 
* ſelf and family: but the dear Mrs. 
* Howe makes me go further, 

© I have a very great fortune, I blels 
© God for it, all of my own getting, t 
© moſt of it; you will be pleaſed to mar 
that! for I was the yougeſt brother 
three, You have alſo, God bo 9 
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ned, a great eſtate, which you have im- 
6 proved by your own frugality and wiſe 
management. Frugality, let me ſtop 
„to lay, is one of the greateſt virtues in 
© this mortal lite, becauſe it enables us 
to do juſtice to all, and puts it in our 


„power, to benefit /ome by it, as we ſee 


© they de erde. 

«You have bit one child; and I am 
«a batchelor, and have never a one 
« All batchelors cannot ſay ſo: N 
« fore your daughter may be the bette 
« for me, if ſhe will keep up with my 
humour; which was never thought bad: 
« eſpecially to my equals. Servants, in- 
« deed, I don't matter being angry with 
«when I pleale they are paid for bear- 
ing it, and too. too often deſerve it, as 
we have frequently taken notice of to 
done another. And moreover, if we 
keep _ot ſeryants at diſtance, they will 
ebe familiar. always made it a rule 
to ind fanlt, whether reaſonable or 

© not, that fo I might have no reaſon to 

find Fauit, Young women and ſervants 
ein general, (as worthy Mr. Solmes oh- 
ſetves)are better governed by tear than 
f love. But this my humour as to ſer— 
' vants, wiil not either affect you or Miſs, 
vou know. 

{1 will make very advantageous ſet- 
(tlements; ſuch as any common friend 
ſhall judge to be ſo. But muſt have 
Coll bn my own power, while I live : be- 
(cauſe, you know, Madam, it is as cre- 
' ditable to the wife, as to the huſband, 
that it ſnould be ſo. 
am not at tine words. We are not 
* Children 3 ; though it is hoped we may 

we ſome; for I am a very healthy 
and man, I bleſs God for it : and 
never brought home from my voyages 
vr travels, a worſer Conſtitution than! 
took out with me. I was none of 
' thoſe, | will aſſure you. But this I 

vill undertake, that it you are the fur- 
wor, you ſhall be at the leaſt ten thou - 
and pounds the better for me Whar, 
"inthe contrary cale, I hall de the bet 
ter tor vou, I leave to you, as you 

ll think my kindneſs to you ſhall 
2 ere. 

. But one thing, Madam, I ſhonld 
be glad of, that Miſs Howe might not 
live with us then | She need not know 

' | write thus }—Bur go home to Mr. 

Hickman, as ſhe is upon the point of 
n arrage, I hear: and if ſhe behaves 
b aunt ally, as the ſhould do, to us both, 

de ſhall be the better; for fol faid 


ney. 


o 


4 


| * You ſhall manage all things, both 
maj e und your own; for I know but 


* ws» 1. 


— 


* 


| 


* little of land-matters. All my oppo 
* poſition to you ſhall be out of love, 
© when I think you take too much upon 
© yen for your health. 

It will be very pretty for you, I 


© ſhould t! unk, to have a mam of expe- 


* rience, in a Jeng winter's evening, to 
© fit down by you, "and tell you {tories of 
foreign parts, and the culloms of the 
nat ons he has conſorted with. And I 
have ſine curiofities of the Indian 
growth, ſuch as ladies love, and ſome 
that even my — — Clary, when ſhe 
was good, never ſaw. "Theſe, one by 
gone, as vou are kind to me, (which I 
make no queſtion of, becauſe I ſhall 
be kind to you) ſhall be all yours, 
Prettier entertainment by much, than 
fitting with a too ſmartt/h daughter, ſome- 
© times out of humour, and thwarting, 
and vexing, as daughters will, (when 
© women-grown eſpecially, as I have 
© heard vou often obſerve;) and think. 
© ing their parents old, without paying 
them the reverence due to vears; when, 
as in your caſe, I make no ſort of doubt, 
© they are voung cnou;,h to wipe their 
noſes, You untlerſtand me, Madam. 
As ſor me myſelf, it will be very 
happy, and I am delighted with the 
thinking of it, to have, after a pleaſant 
ride, or ſo, a lady of like experience 
with myſelf, to come home to, and but 
one intereſt betwixt us: to reckon up 
our comings-in together; and what 
this day and this week has produced— 
O how this will increaſe love 1— Moſt 
mightily will it increaſe t!—And I 
believe I ſhould never love you 
enough, or be able to ſhew you all my 
love. 
© I hope, Madam, there need not be 
ſuch maiden niceties and hangings off, 
as I may call them, between us, (for 
hanging-oft ſake) as that you will deny 
me a line or two to this propoſal, writ- 
ten down, although you would not an- 
ſwer mc ſo readily when I ſpoke to yeu; 
your daughter being, I ſuppoſe, hard 
by; for you looked round you, as if 
not willing to be over-heard. . So L 
r:ſolved to write : that my writing may 
fond as upon record, for my upright 
meaning; be'nv none of your Love- 
laces ; you win mark that, Madam; 
but a dovwnrigat, true, honeſt, faith- 
ful Engkiſhman. So hope you will not 
diſdain to write a line or two to this 
my propolal : and I mall look upon 
it as a great honour, I will aſſure you, 
and be proud thereof. What can! wi 
more ?—For you are vour own ͤ mi 
© treſs,-as l am my own maſter: and you 
3 N « ſhall 
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© ſhall always be your own miſtreſs, be tend to every-thing my mamma is gf. 
« pleaſed to mark that; for ſoa lady of | * f9 ed to ſay to me.” 
© your prudence and. experience ought . © Why then, child—Why then, 
4 to be. . my dear'—{ And the good lady's face 
© This is a long letter. But the ſub- | looked / plump, fo ſmooth, and þo thin. 
© ject requires it; becauſe I would not mg !}Þ—1 fee you are all attention, 
4 write twice where once would do. Sq Nancy !— But don't be ſurprized 1 
wound explain my ſenſe and meaning ; — _ 2 — 3 have 
6 at one time. — ere is it? [And yet it ay next 
1 1 e had writing in my head, two her heart, never another near it—Sono 
© le months very near; but hardly knew difficulty to have found it]—* I have a 
how (being unpractiſed in theſe mat- Noe ee —4 — r 
C ters) to begin to writ*. And now, good 0 7 - 2 u : eld it in 
6 lady, — 2 to your moſt humble x | 3 1 —_ a 2 — 
© lover, and obedient ſervant „ from a gentlenas 
5 80 5 N HaRLOW E.“ 0 LO 5 up her head, 
| In and ſmiling. | 
Here's a letter of courtſhip, my dear! There is no delight to a daughter? 
—And let me ſubjoin to it, that if now, thought = tr cen =p ab eng as ſeem to 
or hereafter, I ſhould treat this hideous be collecting. Will deprive my mother 
lover, who is ſo free with me to my mo- * of the latis faction of making a gradi 
ther, with aſperity, and you ſhoald be | diſcovery. | 
diſguſted at it ; I ſhall think you don't D. © From Mr. Antony Harlowe, ! 
give me that preference in your love, l NT _ 100 
hich you have in mine. - | LIp$ drawn clofer: eye raiſe 
8 8 which ſhall I firſt give you; | © Why, my dear —I cannot but on- 1 
the anſwer of my good mamma; or the | © But how, I wonder, could you think 
dialogue that paſſed between the widow | * of Mr. Antony Harlowe ? 
mother, and the pert daughter, upon - D. How, Madam, could 1 think of 
her letting the latter know that ſhe had — elſe He ia ink of 
a love-letrer ? . ow could you nk of any- 
I think you ſhall have the dialogue. But body elſe Þ - Angry and drawing back 
But let me premiſe one thing; that if her face.] ut you know the ſub- 
ou think me too free, you mult not let | © jet, Nancy - WT 
it run in your head, that I am writing : D. * Yeu — _ it, — 
CC 
a couple ot old fovers, no matter whom. Se i gern * 
Reverence is too apt to be forgotten by f motives in his viſits here — Both 2 
children, where the reverends forget firſt agreeable to a, for all that family 
what belongs to their own characters. * lave ou dearly. , ; 
- grave _ and therefore at your | ; ”_ e 8 - Cage 8 
ervice, my dear. | 2 
Well then, ſuppoſe my manima (after | "A 22 like = 1 never 
- vice coming into my cloſet to me, and | aul Open my heart 10 f gelt 
as often going out, with very meaning | . D. „Pear Madam, excuſe me. " 
teatures, and lips Teady to burſt open, good as to open your heart to m.— 


» «a a xa 


— „ 


7 
but ſtill cloſed, as if by compulſion, a © don't love the Harlowes—But pray ex. 
ſoeech gcing off in a flight conch, th; * cuſe meg b 

peech going I S congn, that . 5 th 
never went near the lungs) grown more | , AM. © You have put me —_— * Ti 
reſolute the third time of entrance, and | ,Y vr forward temper!' LAngrily littng T 
fitting down by me, thus begin. down again.! 


| D. I will be all patience and atten- 
Mother. © „I have a very ſerious mat- | © tion. May I be allowed to read his Wi |? 
© ter to talk with. you upon, Nancy, | « letter!“ . | Os | 
s when you are diſpoſed to attend to M. I wanted to adviſe with you upon th 
© matters win ourſelves, and not let | © jt.—But you are ſuch a ſtrange crea: | 
matters 7o!thout ' ourſelves wholly en- | «ture 1—You are always for anſwering f. 
groſs you. : * one before one ſpeaks!” | g 

A good felor-rjh ſpeech ! — But I D. * Yow'll be ſo good as to forgi”* 4 
thought that friendſhip, gratitude, and me, Madam.—But I thought ev*7” 


humanity, were matters that ought to | « body (he among the reſt) knew, that x 
be deemed of the molt intemate concern | « you had always declared againſt 3** i 
to us. But not to dwell upon words: , , 


© cond marriage.” : | 
Daughter. I am z diſpoſed to at- M. * And ſo 1 have. But then af * 
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in the mind I was in. Things may 
offer 
| ſtared. 5 
M. Nay, don't be ſurprized!—I don't 


intend I don't intend—? 


D. © Not perhaps, in the mind you are 
i, Madam. ; 

M. pert creature!* [Riſing again] 
— We ſhall quarrel! I ſee!— There's 
1 0— 

'D. © Once more, dear Madam, I beg 
your excuſe. I will attend in ſilence. 
pray, Madam, fit down again — 
pray do.“ [She ſat down May I ſee 
the letter! 

No; there are ſome things in it you 
won't like. —Your temper is known, I 
© find, to be unhappy. But nothing bed 
© acainſt you; intimations, on the con- 
'trary, that you fhall be the better for 
him, if you oblige him.” 

Not 2 living ſoul but the Harlowes, I 
ſaid, thought me il]-tempered : and I 
was contented that they ſhould, who 
conld do as they had done by the moſt 
univerſally acknowledged ſweetneſs in 
the world. 

Here we broke out a little; but at laſt, 
ne read me ſome of the paflages in the 
letter. But not the moſt mightily ridicu- 
lous; yet I could hardly keep my coun- 
tenance neither, eſpecially when ſhe 
came to that pallage which mentions his 
{ound health ; and at which ſhe ſtopt ; ſhe 
beſt knew why—But ſoon reſuming ; 

M. Well now, Nancy, tell me what 
you think of it.” - 

D. * Nay, pray, Madam, 
* what you think of it.“ 

M. expect to be anſwered by an 
anſwer; not by a queſtion!—You don't 
e to be ſo ſhy to ſpeak your mind.“ 

D. Not when my mamma commands 
me to do ſo.” 

N. © Then ſpeak it now.“ 

D. Without hearing the whole of the 
letter? ? 

M. Speak to what you have heard. 
D. * Why then, Madam—You won't 
Ras my mamma Howe, if you give way 

0 it.“ | 
a M. I am ſurprized at your aſſurance, 

Nancy * 

D. I mean, Madam, you will then 
be my mamma HAK LOWER. 


tell me 


M. O dear heart l But I am not a 


" fool.” 
And her colour went and came. 
. Dear Madam, [But, indeed, 1 
don't love a Harlowe— that's what 1 
, Mean] I am your child, and muſt be 
your child, do what you will.“ 
M. A very pert one, I am ſure, as 
ever mother bore! And you nuf be 


« fair for a long life. 


rr CL Cn DE IDS 
my child, do what I w##/—As much 
* as to fay, you would not, if you could 
© help it, if 1— 

D. Ho could I have ſuch a thought! 
© —It would be forward, indeed, if IL 
* had—when I don't know what your 
mind is as to the propoſal: hen the 
propoſal is fo very advantageous a one 
© too.? 


M. [Looking a little leſs diſcom- 


poſed] Why, indeed, ten thouſand 


* pounds —* 
D. And to be ſure of outliving him, 
© Madam! 

This ſtaggered her a little. 

M. Sure /— Nobody can be ſure— 
© But it is very likely, that— 
D. Not at all, Madam. You was 
© going to read ſomething (but ſtopt) 
about his conſtitution : his ſobriety is 
© well known — Why, Madam, theſe 
« gentlemen who have uſed the fea, and 
© been in different climates, and come 
© home to relax from cares in a tempe- 
© rate one, and are fober—are the like. 
© lieſt to live long of any men in the 
world. Don't you fee that his very 


© ſkin1s a fortification of buff?“ 


M. Strange creature!“ 

D. * God forbid, that any-body I 
© love and honour, ſhould marry @ man 
jn hopes to bury him—But ſuppoſe, Ma- 
dam, at your time of life—? 

M. Ay time of life? — Dear heart! 
© — What is my time of life, pray ?? 

D. * Not old, Madam ; and that you 
© are not, may be your danger! 

As I hope to live, (my dear) my mo- 
ther ſmiled, and looked not diſpleaſed 
with me. 

M. Why, indeed, child—Whry, in- 
£ deed, I muſt needs ſay—And then 1 
© ſhould chuſe to do nothing (troward as 
© you are ſometimes) to hurt vou.“ 

D. Why, as to that, Madam, I 
can't expect that you ſhould deprive 
« yourſelf of any ſatisfaction— 

M. Satisfaction, my dear !—T don't 
* ſay, it would be a ſatis ation — But 
could I do any-thing that would be- 
* nefit you, it would perhaps be an in- 
© ducement to hold one conference upon 
© the ſubject.” 

D. My fortune already will be more 
© conſiderable than my match, if I am to 
© have Mr. Hickman.” 

M. Why ſfo?—Mr. Hickman has 
fortune enough to entitle him to yours, 
D. If you think ſo, that's enough.” 

M. * Not but I ſhould think the worſe 
© of myſelf, if I defired any- body's death; 
© but I think, as you ſav, Mr. Antony 
« Harlowe is a healthy man, and bids 
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« Bleſs me,“ thought I, how ſhall J 
© do to know whether this be an objecti- 
E on Or a recommendation!“ 


D. Will you forgive me, Madam?“ 


M. What would the. girl ſay?” 
[Looking as if ſhe was half afraid to 
hear what.) | 
D. Only, that if you marry a man 


© of :5 time of life, you ſtand two chan- 


© ce3 inſtead of one, to be a nurſe at your 
«time of lite.“ 
M. * Saucebox ! | 
D. Dear Madam !—What I mean 
js only, that theſe healthy old men 


e ſomctimes fall into lingering difor6ers 


© all at once. And J humbty conceive, 
© that the infirmities of age are uneaſily 
© borne with, where the remembrance 
© of tice pleaſanter ſeaſon com not in to 
Cc reljeve the healthier of the two.“ 

M. A ſtrauge girl !—Yet his healthy 
© conſtitution an objection juſt now !-— 
But l always told you, that von know 
© either too much to be argued with, or 
©too little for me to have patience with 
© you.” 

D. I can't but ſay, I ſhould be glad 
© of your commands, Madam, how to 
© behave myſelf to Mr. Antony Hailowe 
© next time he comes.“ : 

M. Ho to behave vourſelf !—Whr, 
e if you retire with contempt to him, 


« when he next comes, it will be but as 


© you have been nſec to do of late,” 

D. Then he zs to come again, Ma- 
© dam. ?? 

NM. And ſuppoſe he be ?? 

D. I can't help it, if it be your plea- 
© ſure, Madam. He deres a line in an- 
« ſwer to his fine letter. If he come, it 
e will be in puriuance of that line, I pre- 
ſume ?? - 

M. None of your arch and pert leers, 
girl !—You know I won't bear them. 
«1 had a mind to hear what you would 
© ſay to this matter. I have not written; 
© bat 1 ſhall preſently.? | 

D. It is mighty good of you, Ma. 
© dam, (I hope the man will think fo) 
© to anſwer his firſt application by letter, 
« —Pity he ſhould write twice, ¶ once will 
* do. | 

M. That fetch won't let vou into my 
© intention, as to what 1 ſhall wrue. It 
js too faucily put.“ 

D. * Perhaps I can gueſs at your in- 
© tention, Madam, were it to become 
«me ſo to do.“ : 

M. Perhaps I would not make a Mr, 
© 7i;ckman of any man; uſing him the 
© worte. tor reſpecting me.” 

D. Nor, perhaps, would I, Madam, 
ef 1 tked his reſpects.” | 

3 


creature Turning away to hide 


M. * T underſtand you. But, perhapy 
Cit is in your power ta make me hearken, 


or not, to Mr. Harlowe.“ 


D. © Young men, who have probably 
* a great deal of time before them, neeq 
© not be in haſte for a wife. Mr. Hick. 
© man, poor man! muſt ſtay his time, 
© or take his remedy.” 

M. He bears more from you, thanz 
man ought.? 

D. © Then, I doubt, he gives a re. 
« ſon for'the treatment he meets with. 
II. Provoking creature!“ 

D. I have but one requeſt to make 
©to you, Madam.“ : 

M. A dutiful one, I ſuppoſe. Whit 
eis it, pray?“ | 

D. That if you marry, I may be 
« perm tied to live fingle.? 

A. Perverſe creature, I'm ſure! 

D. How can I expect, Madam, that 


von ſhould refuſe ſuch terms? Ty 


© thouſand pounds — At the leaf ten thou. 
fand poudds !—A very handſome pro. 
© polul !—-So many fine things too, to give 
you one by one - Deareſt Madam, for. 
give me -I hope it is not yet ſo fur 
gone, that rallying tis man will be 
* thought want of duty to von.“ 
M. «© Your rallying ot Aim, and your 

* reverence to ne, it is plain have on 
A 5 -FeY 

D. I hope not, Madam. But ten 
© thouſand pounds— f 

M. © Is no unhandſome propoſal.” 

D. Indeed I think fo. I hope, M. 
© dam, you will not be behind-hand wit 


him in generoſity.” | 


M. © He won't be ten thouſand pounds 
the better for me, if he ſurvive me.“ 

D. *No, Madam; he can't. expect 
© that as you have a daughter, and a5he 
is a batthelor, and has not a child !—Poot 
© old foul?” 

M. © Od foul, Nancy I- And thus to 
© call him for being a batchelor, and not 
having a child ?—Does this become 
FOR?” . 

D. Not od fout for that, Madany- 
© But half the ſum; five , thouſand 
pounds; you can't engage for lely 
Madam.“ . | 

M. That ſum has your approbation 
then? [Looking as if ſhe'd be even 
with me.) 

D. As he leaves it to your genero't!), 
Madam, to reward his kindneſs to you 
© it can't be leſs.— Do, dear Madam, 
permit me, without incurring you! 
© diſpleaſure, to call him poor old fe 
again.“ ; 

M. * Never was ſuch a whims 
vo- 
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involuntary {mile, for I believe I look- 
ed very arehily; atleaſt I intended to do 
ſo} 1 hate that wicked fly. look. You 
"gy yourſelf very free airs— Don't 
ou ?? 
D. I ſnatched her hand, and kiſſed it 
My dear mamma, be not angry with 
© your girl !—You have told me, that 
Jou was very lively formerly.“ 
M. Formerly! Good lack !—But were 
«1 to encourage his propoſals, you may 
be ſure, that for Mr. Hickman's ſake, 
© as well as yours, 1 ſhould make a wiſe 
agreement.“ 
D. * You have both lived to years of 
Madam.” 
M. Ves, 1 ſuppoſe I am an old foul 
too.) 
D. He alſo is for making a wiſe agree- 
ment, or hinting at one, at leaft.” 
M. Well; the ſhort and the long I 
e ſuppoſe is this: I have not your con- 
Gent to Parry.“ 
D. Indeed, Madam, you have not 


4 pr! 917 dei Ne 9 


4 my w:/hes to marry.? 


M. Let me tell you, that if prudence 
(confilts in wiſhing well to one's /elf; 1 ſee 
not but the young flzrts are as prudent as 
© the old ſouls.” 

D. Dear Madam, would you blame 
me, it to with you not to marry Mr. 
Antony Harlowe, is to wiſh well to 
6 myſelf f 

M. * You are mighty witty. 

ou were as dutiful.” 

). Jam more dutiful, I hope, than 
© witty; or I ſhould be a tool, as-well as 
"a1 lance box.“ | 

M. Let me judge of both—Parents 
*are only to live tor their children, let 
them deſerve it or not. THEY their 

dutiful notion!“ 

D. Heaven forbid that I ſhould with, 
eit there be two intereſts between my 
mother and me, that my mother polt- 

* pon? her own for mine! or give up any 


I wiſh 


thing that would add to the real com- 


* forts of her lite, to oblige me !—Tell 
me, my dear mamma, if you think the 
& cloting with this propoſal z/?. 

. ay, That ten thouſand pounds 
is ſuch an ac: niſition to one's family, 

, kia the offer of it deſerves a civil re- 

© turn,” 

D. © Not the ger, Madam: the chance 
only lf, indeed. you 
© an increaſe of famil . the money may 
provide 

M. © You can't keep within tolerable 


pounds! — That ſaucy fleer I cannot 
6 away w 1m 


D. * Deareſt, deareſt Madam, for- 


haven view to 


"give me; but "old ſoul ran in wy head | 


| 


© again !— Nay, indeed and upon my 
* word, I will not be robbed of that 
© charming ſmile !' And again I kiſſed 
her hand. 


M. Away, bold creature ! Nothing 


can be fo provoking as to be made to 
©\mile when one would chuſe, and ought, 
© to be angry.“ 


D. * But, dear Madam, if it be to be, | 


CY preſume you won't think of it before. 
© next runter.“ 


M. What now would the pert one 


Cheat ?? 


D. Becauſe he only propoſes to en- 


© tertain you with pretty ſtories of fo- 
C reign nations in a winter's evening. 


6 Deareſt, deareſt Madam, let me nave 


© the reading of his letter through. T 
« will forgive him All he ſavs about me.” 


© perhaps, for a 


M. It may be a very difficult thing, 
man of the beſt ſenſe to 


write a love- letter, that may not be 
© cavilled at.“ 


C- 


0 
8 
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D. That's becaufe lovers in their 
letters hit not the medium. They either 
write too much nonſenſe, or too little. 
But do you call this odd ſouls letter 
[No more will I call him old ſoul, if I 
can help it] a love-letter ?? 

M. * Well, well, 1 ſee you are averſe 
to this matter. I am not to be your 
mother ; you will live ſingle, if I marry. 
I had a mind to ſee if generoſity gov - 
erned you in your views. I fhall 7 
ſue my own inclinations; and i 
{ſhould happento be ſuitable to —.— 
pray let me for the future be better 


© rewarded by you, than hitherto I have 
© been.” 


And away ſhe flung, without ſtaying 


for a reply. —Vexed, '1 dare ſay, that I 
did not better approve of the propoſal. . 
Were it only that the merit of, denying 


might have been all her own, and to lay 


the ſtronger obligation upon her ſaucy 
daughter. 


She wrote ſuch a widow-likhe refuſat 


when the went from me, as might not 
exclude hope in any other wooer; what- 
ever it may do in Mr. Tony Harlowe. 


It will be my part, to take care to 


beat her off the viſit ſhe halt-promiſes to 
make him, (as vou will fee in her an- 
ſwer) upon condition that he withdraw 


his ſuit. 


For who knows what effect the 
old batchelor's exoticks {| Far-fetched 


and dear- lougut you know is a proverb! 
might otherwiſe have upon a woman's 
mind,wantins nothing but unnecetfari ies, 


ewgaws, and fineries, and oftered ſuch 


as are not eaſily to be met with, or pur. 
chaſed ? 


Well, but now I give you leave to 
read 
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Doerr TE DE Ee ee p.. =<=x 


read here, in this face, the copy of my 
mother's anſwer to your uncle's letter. 
Not one comment will I make upon it. 
1 know my duty better. And here, 
therefore, taking the liberty to hope, 


chat I may, in your preſent leſs diſagree- 


able, though not wholly agreeable ſitua- 
tion, provoke a ſmile from you, I con- 
clude myſelf, . your ever-affefttonate and 
faithful ANNA How. 


© MRS. ANNABELLA HOWE, TO AN- 
 * TONY HARLOWE, ESQ. 
| * FRIDAY, MAY 19. 
© MR. ANTONY HARLOWE, 
© SIR, | 

1 is not uſual, I believe, for our 
© fex to anſwer by pen and ink the firſt 
letter on theſe occaſions. The firſt let- 
*ter! How odd is that! Asif T expected 
« another; which I do not. But then 
© I think, as I do not judge proper to 
© encourage your propoſal, there is no 
* reaſon why I ſhould not anſwer in ci- 
© vility where ſo great a civility is in- 
© tended. Indeed, I was always of opi- 
© nion, that a perſon was entitled to that, 
© and not to ill- uſage, becauſe he had a 
« reſpect for me. And ſo I have often 

1 nd often told my daughter. 
* A woman, I think, makes but a poer 
figure in a man's eye afterwards, and 


© does no reputation to her ſex neither, 
_ © when ſhe behaves like a tyrant to him 


©* before-hand. 

Jo be ſure, Sir, if I were to change 
© my condition, I know not a gentleman 
< whoſe propoſal could be more agree- 
able. 


4 ter is a fine fortune without me, and I 
* ſhould take care to double it, living or 
© dying, were I to do ſuch a thing; ſo 
6 nobody need to be the worſe for it. 
But Nancy would not think ſo. 

All the comfort I know of in chil- 


© dren, is, that when young they do with 


© us what they will, and all is pretty in 
© them io their very faults; and when 
" they are grown up, they think their 
« parents muſt live tor them only; and 
deny themſelves every-thing for their 
* ſakes. I know. Nancy could not bear a 
* father-in-law, She would fly at the 
© very thought of my being in earneſt to 
give her one. Not that I ſtand in fear 
© of mv daughter neither. It is not fit I 
«1d, But the has her poor papa's 
© ſpirit. A very viv.enat one that was. 
« And one would not chuſe, you know, 
Sir, to enter into any affair, that, one 
* knows, one muſt renounce a daughter 
© tor, or {he a mother, Except indeed 


Your nephew and your meces | 
have enough without you: my daugh- 


© one's heart were much in it; which, ! 
© bleſs God, mine is not. 
© 1 have now been a widow theſe ten 


© am ſaid not to bear controul : fo, Sir, 
you and I are beſt as we are, I believe: 
© nay, I am ſure of it: for we want not 
© what either has; having both more tian 
© we know what todo with. And I know 


for any of my ways. ; 
My daughter, indeed, though ſhe is 
© a fine girl, as girls go, [She has too 
much ſenſe, indeed, for one of her ſex; 
and knows ſhe has it ] is more. a check 
© to me than one would with a daughter 
© to be: for who would chuſe to be al. 
* ways ſnapping at each other? But ſhe 
© will ſoon be married; and then, not 
© living together, we ſhall only come to- 
© gether when we are pleaſed, and ſiay 
©away when we are not; and ſo like 
© other lovers, never ſee any-thing but 
* the beſt ſides of each other. 
| © I own, for all this, that IT love her 

© dearly; and ſhe me, I dare fav: fo 
© would not with to provoke her to do 
© otherwiſe. Beſides, the girl is ſo much 
© regarded every-where, that having 
lived ſo much of my prime a widow, I 
* would not lay —— open to her cen- 
© fures, or even to her indifference, you 
© know. 

© Your generous propoſal requires all 
© this explicitneſs. I thank you for your 
good opinion of me. When I know 
© you acquieſce with this my civil refu- 
«© ſal, [And indeed, Sir, I am as much 
ein earneſt in it, as if I had ſpoken 
© broader] I don't know but Nancy and 
© I may, with your permiſſion, come to 


2 —_—_ 


© admirer of. rarities that come from 
abroad. © 

So, Sir, Jet us only converſe occa- 
© fionally as we meet as we uſed to do, 
© without any other view to each other, 
than good wiſhes: which I hope may 
not be leſſened for this declining. And 
© then I ſhall always think myſelf your 
© oblrged ſervant, ANNABELLA HOWE, 


H. S. I ſent word by Mrs. Lorimer, 
© that I would write an anſwer : but 
© would take time for conſideration. 
© So hope, Sir, you won't think it a 
© (light, I did not write ſooner.? 

LETIER XXXH 
MR. LOVELACE, TO jOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 
SUNDAY, MAY 21, 
I Am too much troubled in my mind, 
| to think of any-thing but ny 


4 © years; nobody to controul me: and]. 


© I could not be in the leaſt accountable 


© ſee your fine things; for I am a great 


d, 
x) 


or 1 did intend to give thee an account of | 
Miſs Harlowe's obſervations on the play. 
Miſs Harlowe's 1 ſay. Thou knoweſt that 
1 hate the name of Herlowe; and I am 
exceedingly out of humour with her, 
2nd with her ſaucy friend. 8 
« What's the matter now ?” thou'lt aſk. 
Matter enough ; for while we were at 
the play, Dorcas, who had her orders, 
and a key to her lady's chamber, as well 


as a maſter key to her drawers and ma- 


hogany-chelt, cloſet- key and all, found 
means to come at ſome of Miſs Howe's 
laſt- written letters. The vigilant wench 


| was directed to them by ſeeing her lady 
| take a letter out of her ſtays, and put 


t to the others, before ſhe went out with 
me Afraid, as the women upbraidingly 
tell me, that I ſhould find it there. 

Dorcas no ſooner found them, than 
ſhe aſſembled three ready writers of the 
Non-epparents; and Sally, and ie, and 
they employed themſelves with the utmoſt 
diligence, in making extracts, according 
to former directions, from theſe curſed 
letters, formy uſe. Curſed, I may well call 
them—Such abuſes !--Such virulence ! 
—0 this little fury Miis Howe !—Well 
might her ſaucy triend (who has been 
equally free with me, or the occaſion 
could not have been given) be fo vio- 
lent as ſhe lately was, at my endeavour- 
ing to come at one of theſe letters. 

I was ſure, that the fair one, at fo 
early an age, with a conſtitution ſo firm, 
health fo blooming, eyes fo ſparkling, 
expectations, therefore, ſo lively, and 
hope ſs predominating, could not be ab- 
ſolutely, and from her own vigilance, fo 
guarded, and fo apprehenlive, as I have 
tound her to be. 

Sparkling eyes, Jack, when the poetical 
tribe have ſaid all they can tor them, 
are an infallible ſign of a rogue, or room 
tor a rogue, in the heart. 

Thou mayeſt go on with thy preach- 
ments, and Lord M. with his wiſdom 
of nations, I am now more alſured of 
her than ever. And now my revenge is 
up, and joined with my love, all reſiſt- 
ance muſt tall before it. And moſt ſo- 
lemnly do I ſwear, that Miſs Howe thall 
come in for her fnack. | 

And here, juſt now, is another letter 
brought from the ſame little virutent 
devil. I hope to procure tranſcripts 
trom that too, very ſpeedily, if it be 
put to the teſt ; for the ſancy fair-one is 
relolved to go to church this morning; 
not ſe much from a ſpirit of devotion, 

have reaſon to think, as to try whether 
ſhe can go out without check, controul, 
vr my attendance. | 


Ina been denied breakfaſting with 


471 
her. Indeed the was a little difpleaſed 
with me laſt night: becauſe, on our re- 
turn from the play, I obliged her to paſs 
the reſt of the night with the women and 
me, in their parlour, and to ſtay till 
near one. She told me at Ang that 
ſhe expected to have the whole next day 
to herſelf. I had not read the extracts 
then; ſo was all affectionate reſpect, awe, 
and diſtance; for I had reſolved to be- 
gin a new courſe, and, if poſſible, to ba- 
niſh all jealouſy and ſuſpicion from her 
heart: and yet I had no reaſon to be 
much troubled at her paſt ſuſpicions ; 
ſince, if a woman will continue with a 
man whom ſhe ſuſpects, when ſhe can 
et from him, or thinks ſhe can, I am 
ure it is a very hopeful ſign, 


SHE is gone. Slipt down before I was 
aware. She had ordered a chair, on pur- 
oſe to exclude my perſonal attendance. 
ut I had taken proper precautions. 
Will attended her by conſent ; Peter, the 
houſe-ſervant; was within WilPs call. 

I had, by Dorcas, reprefented her 
danger from Singleton, in order to diſ- 
ſuade her from going at all, unleſs ſhe 
allowed me to attend her; but I was 
anſwered, with her uſnal ſaucy ſmart- 
neſs, That if there were no cautfe of fear 
of being met with at the play-houſe, 
when there were but two play-houſes, 
ſurely there was leſs at church, when 
there were ſo many churches. The chair. 
men were ordered to carry her to St. 
James's church. 

But the would not be ſo careleſs of 
obliging me, it the knew what I have 
already come at, and how the women 
urge me on; for they are continually 
complaining of the reſtraint they lie under, 
in their behaviour; in their attendance; 
negleclin g all therr concerns in the front- houſe; 
and keeprng tles elegant back one entirely free 
from company, that the may have no ſul- 
picion ot them. They doubt not my ge- 
*nerolity, they ſay: but why, for my own 
ſake, in Lord M.'s ſtile, fould I make fo 
long a harveſt of ja ittle corn ? 

Vamen, ye reaſon well. IthinkT 
will begin my operations the moment ſhe 
comes in. 


I nave come at the letter brought her 
from Miſs Howe to-day. Plot, conju- 
ration, ſorcery, witchcraft, all going 
forward! 1 ſhall not be able to ſee this 
Ms Harlowe with patience. As the 
nymphs below aſk, ſo do I, Why is 11 
neceſſary ? And Sally and Polly upbraid- 
ingly remind me of my firſt attempts 
upon themſelves. Yet force anſwers not 


my end—And yet it may, if there be 
truth in that part of the libertine's creed, 


/ taking me at my word. 


42 CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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That once ſubdued, is aways ſubdued! And 
what woman anſwers affrmatzvely to the 
queſtion ? 


Sgt is returned: but refuſes to admit 
me: and inſiſts upon having the day to 
herſelf. Dorcas tells me, that ſhe be- 
lieves her denial is from motives of piety 
— Oons, Jack, is there impiety in ſeeing 
mel — Would it not be the higheſt 


act of piety, to reclaim me? And 


is this to be done by her retuling 
to ſee me, when ſhe is in a de- 


vouter frame than uſual ?—But I hate 


her, hate her heartily! She is old, ugly, 
and deformed. - But O the blaſphemy ! 
Yet ſhe is an Harlowe: and I do and can 
hate her for that. | 

But ſince I mult not ſee her, [She will 
be miſtreſs of her own will, and of her 
time, truly !J. let me fill up my time, by 
telling thee what I have come at, 


The firſt letter the women met with, 
is dated April 27. Where can ſte have 
wt the preceding ones!—It mentions 
Mr. Hickman as a buſy fellow between 
chem. Hickman had beſt take care of 
himſelf. She ſays in it, { Aope you have 


no cauſe to repent returning my Norris—l! 


is forthcoming on demand.” Now what the 
devil can this mean !—Her Norris forth. 
coming on demand !—The devil take 
me, if I am out- Vorris'd If ſuch inno- 
cents can allow themſelves to plot, (to 
Norr:s ) well may I. 

She is ſorry, that /r Hannah can't be 


with her And what if the could What 
could Hannah do for her in ſuck a houſe 


as this? | 
The women in the houſe are to be found out 
in one breakfaſiing. The women are en- 
raged at both the correſpondents for this; 
and more than ever make a point of my 
ſubduing her, I had agood mind to give 

Miſs Howe to them in full property: Say 
the word, Jack, and it ſhall be done. 

. Shers glad that Miſs Harlowe had thou 841 
Ske wondered 1 
did not offer again. Adviſes her, if 1 
don't foon, not to ſtay with me. Cautions 
her, to keep me at diſtance; not to permit the 
leaſt familiarity See, Jack Sc, Bel- 


ford !—Exactly as 1 thought !— Her vi- 


gilance is all owing to a cool friend; who 
can fit down quietly, and give that ad- 
vice, which in her own caſe ſhe. could 
not take. What an encouragement to 
me to proceed in my devices, when J 
have reaſon to think, that mv beloved's 
reſerves are owing more to Miſs Howe's 
cautions, than to her own tnclinations !- 


But it 7s my intereſt to be honeſt, Mis | 


— 


| Howe tells her—INTEREST, fools! 


thought theſe girls knew, that my in. 
reſt was ever ſubſervient to my pleaſure, 

What would I give. to come at the co. 
pies of the letters to which thoſe of Miſg 
Howe are anſwers! 

The next letter is dated May 3. In 
this the little termagant expreſſes her af. 
toniſhmeat, that her mother ſhould write 
to Mils Harlowe, to forbid her to cor: 
reſpond with her daughter. Mr. Hick. 
man, the ſays, is of opinion, that ſhe ought 
not to obey her mother. How the creeping 
fellow trims between both! I am afraid, 
that I muſt puniſh him, as well as this 
virago; and I have a ſcheme rumbling 
in my head, that wants but half anhour's 
muſing to bring into form, that will do 
my bukneſs upon both. I cannot bear, 
that the parental. authority ſhould be 
thus deſpiſed, thus trampled under foot 
—But obſerve the vixen, Tis well he i 
of her opinton ; for her mother having ſet her 
up, Tow muſt have ſomebody to quarrel with. 
— Could a Lovelace have allowed him- 
ſelf a greater licence ? This girl's a de- 
viliſh rake in her heart. Had ſhe beena 
man, and one of us, ſhe'd have outdone 
us all in enterprize and ſpirit. 

She wants but very little farther provoca- 
tion, ſhe ſays, to fly privately to London. 
And if ſhe does, ſhe will not leave her till fhr 


| fees her either honourably. married, or quit of 


the roretch, —Here, Jack, the tranſcriber 
Sally has added a prayer—* For the 
© Lord's ſake, dear Mr. Lovelace, get 
this fury to London !'—Her fate I can 
tell thee, Jack, if we. had her among 
us, ſhould not be ſo long deciding as her 
friend's. What a gantlope would ſhe 
run, when I had done with her, among 
a dozen of her own pitileſs ſex, whom 
my charmer ſhall never ſee I- But more 
ot this anon. 

I nnd by this letter, that my ſaucy 
captive had been drawing the characters 
of every varlet of ye.. Nor am I ſpared 
in it more than you, * The man's a fool, 
© to be ſure, my dar, Let me periſh, 1 
they either of them find me one !—A 
© ſilly Fellow at leaſt. Curſed contempti 
ble!“ 7 /ee not but they are a ſet of infer- 
nal, There's for thee; Belford “ and 
© he the Beelzebub. — There's for thee, Love- 


lace And yet fhe would have her 
friend marry a Beelzebub.—And what 


have any of us done, (within the know. 
ledge of Miſs Harlowe) that the ſhould 
give ſuch an account of us, as ſhow! 

excuſe ſo much abuſe from Miſs Howe! 
— But the occaſion that ſhall warrant 
this abuſe is to come! 


She blames her, tor not ednitting 1 


—— — ——— — 1 
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a 


Partington to firr bed — Watchful as you 
« are, what could have happened &—If vio- 
« lence were intended he would not ſtay for 
« the night.) Lain aſhamed to have this 
hinted to. me by this virago, Sally 
writes upon this hint—* See, Sir, what is 
« expected from'you. An hundred and 
an hundred times have we told you of 
this.!—And ſo they have. But, to be 
(ure, the advice from them was not of half 
the efficacy as it will be from M/s Hows. 
ws You might have ſat up after her, or not 
gene to bed,” proceeds ſhe, 

But can there be fuch apprehenſions 
between them, yet the one advile her to 
fav, and the other reſolve to wait my 
imperial motion for marriage? Iam glad 
I know that. | ky 

She approves of my propoſal of Mrs. 

Fretchville's houſe. She put her upon 
expecting ſettlements; upon naming a 
day: and concludes with infiſting upon 
ler writing, notwithſtanding her mother's 
prohibitions; or bids her take the conſe- 
guence. Undutiful wreiches! How I 
lou to vindicate againſt them both the 
jnlalted parental character ! 
* Thou wilt fay to thyſelf, by this time, 
© And can this proud and infclent girl 
he the ſame Miſs Howe, who lighed for 
(loneſt Sir George Colmar; and who, 
but tor this her beloved friend, would 
hard followed him in all his broken 
ertunes, When he was obliged to quit 
eme kingdom?“ 

Yes, the is the very ſame. And Hal- 
ways. found in others, as well as in my- 
elt, that a firſt paſſion thoroughly ſub- 
due, made the conqueror of it a rover; 
the conguereſs a tyrant. | 

Well, but now comes mincing, in a 
ener from one who has te honour of dear 


E225 . . 
% Flowe's commands, to acquaint Miſs 


Marlowe, that Mils Howe is excrſfively 
concerned jor the concern ſhe as given her. 

. have great temptations, on. this occa- 
%, fays the prim Gothamite, * fo ex- 
775 my own refentments upon your preſent 
ſtate. 

Aly own reſentments l And why did 
he not fall into this temptation P- Why, 
tr'y, becaute he knew not what that 
"ate was which gave him ſo tempting a 
lubject—0nly by a conjeAure, and ſo-forth. 
He then dances in his ſtile, as he does 
in his gate! To be ſure, to be ſure, he 
mait have made the grand tour, and 
come home by the way of Tipperary. 

Ad being moreouer forbid," ſays the 
prancer, © to enter into the cruel ſubject. 
_ li's Prohibition was a mercy to thee, 
e "\ckman!—But why cruelſubject, 
1 thou 3 not what it is, but cen- 

„ 4. . | 


— eee ee, 


jectureſt only from the diſturbance it gives 


to a girl, that is her mother's diſtur- 
bance, will be thy diſturbance, and the 
diſturbance, in turn, of every- body with 
whom the is intimately acquainted, un- 
leſs 1 have the humbling of her? 

In another letter, the little fury pro- 
felſes, that ſhe will write, and that no 
man all wnte for her, as if ſome medi- 
um of that kind had been propoſed, 
She approves of her fair friend's inten- 
tion to {cave me, if ſhe can be received hy 
her relations. Iam a wretch, a fooliſh 
wretch. She hates me for my teazing ways. 
She has juſt made an acquarntance rth-one 
who knows a vaſt deal of my private hiſtory. 
A curſe upon her, and upon her hiſto- 
riographer !—* The men is @ villain, an 
execrable one. — Devil take her Had [ 
@ dozen lives, I might have for feithd them 
all twenty crimes ago. An odd way of 
reckoning, Jack! 

Miſs Bettertony Miſs Lockyer, are 
named—The man (lhe irreverently re- 
peats) the again Calls à villain. Let me 
perith, I repeat, if I am called a villain 
for nothing !—She wrll have her uncle (as 
Mits Harlowe requeſts) ſounded about re- 
cciving her. Dorcas is fo be attached to hey 
intereſt » my letters are to be come at by ſur- 


- preze or trick. 


What thinkeſt thou of this, Jack? 

Mifs Howe is alarmed at my attempt to 
come at a letter of hers. 

Were 1 to come at the knewledge of her 
freedoms with my character, ſhe ſays, he 


/hould be afrard to ſtir out without @ guard. 


| would adviſe the vixen to get her guard 
ready, 

am at the head of « gang of wretches, 
[ Thee, Jack, and thy brother varlets, 
ſhe owns ſhe means] who join together to 
betray innocent creatures, and to ſupport one 
another in therr mllainies—What ſayeſt 
thou to this, Bel ford? 

She wonders not at her melancholy reflec- 
tions for meeting me, for being forced upon 
me, and tricked by me.—-l hope, Jack, 
thou'lt have done preaching after this! 

But ſhe comforts her, that ſhe wil! be 
both a warning and example to all her ſex. 
1 hope the ſex will thank me for this. 

The nymphs had not üme, they ſay, 
to tranſcr;be all that was worthy of my 
reſentment in this letter: ſo I mnſt find 
an opportunity to come at it myſelf. 
Noble rant, they ſay, it contains But 1 
am a /educer, and an hundred vile fel- 
lows, in it.-And the devil, it ſeems, took 
prſieſhom of my heart, and of the hearts 
all ker friends, in the ſame dark hour, m 
order to provoke her to meet me. Again, 
There it a fate in her error, ſhe ſays.— 

> Why 
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LARISSA HARLOWE; 


Why then ſhould ſhe grieve N 
it her ſhining time, and I cant't tell what 
Let never to thank the man to whom 


ſhe owes the fine! 
In the next letter, Wicked as 1 am, 


fre fears I muſt be her lord and maſter. 


I hope ſo. : 

She retracts what ſhe ſaid againſt me 
in her laſt. —My behaviour to my Roſe- 
bud; Miſs Harlowe to take poſfeſlion of 
Mrs. Fretchville's houſe; 1 to ſtay at 
Mrs. Sinclair's ; the ſtake I have in my 
country; my revexſions : my economy ; 
my perſon; my addreſs, [Something 


like in ail this I] are brought in my fa-. 


vour, to induce her now not to leave me. 
How do ] love to puzzle theſe long-fghted 
girls! | 

Yet my teazing ways, it feems, are in- 
tolerable.—Are women only to teaze, 1 
trow?—'The ſex may thank themlelves 


for teaching me to out-teaze them. So 


the headſtrong Charles XII. ot Sweden 
taught the Czar Peter to beat him, by 


continuisg "a war with the Mufcovites 


againſt the ancient maxims of his king- 
dom. | 

May eternal vengeance PURSUE the 
* nan, [Thank Heaven, ſhe does not 
ſay overtake} * if he give vom to doubt his 
* honour , Women can't wear, Jack— 
ſweet ſouls! they can only curſe. 

T am faid, to doubt her love—tHave 1 
not reaſon ? And ſhe, to doubt my ardour 
— Ardour, Jack! — Why, 'tis very right 
— Women, as Nils Howe ſays, and as 
every rake knows, love ardours ! 

She apprizes her of the z// /uccefs of the 
application made to her wncle—By Hick man 
no doubt! -I mutt have this fellow's ears 
in my pocket, very quickly, I believe. 

She ſays, She zs equally ſhocked, and en- 
reged agarn/t all her family : Mrs. Norton's 
werght has been tried upon Mrs. Jlarlime, 
as well as Mr. Hickman's upon the uncle. 
© But never were there, lays the vixen, 
* ſuch determined brutes in the world. Her 
uncle concludes her rained are Is not 
that acalſ upon me, as well as a reproach? 
— They all expetted applications from her 
when in diflreſs—but were reſolved not to 
flir an mch to ſave her life. She was ac- 
ciſed of premedutation and contrivance. 
Miſs Howe. is concerned, ſhe tells her, 
for the revenge mv pride may put me upon 
gaking for the diftance ſhe has kept me at— 
And well the may.—lt is now evident 
to her, that ſhe muſt be mine (for her 
coin Morgen, it ſeems, is ſet againſt her 


tod) An ect of neceſſity, of conveni- 


ence !—Thy friend, Jack, to be already 
made a won!an's convenience! Is this to 
be burne by a Lovelace ? 


— 


q 


þ 


; 
1 


| Ao room for delicacy now, the 1ays; ? 


— 
Ry 


I ſhall make great uſe of this leiter. 
From Miſs Howe's hints of what paſſec 


| between her uncle Harlowe and Hick. 


man, f It muff be Hickman] I can gixe 
room for my znvention to play; for the 


| tells her, that fe will not reveal all. | 


muſt endeavour to come at this letter 
myſelf. I muſt have-the very worgs: 
extracts will not do. This letter, « wk 
1 have it, muſt be my compafs to'ſieey 
by. | 

"The fire of friendſhip then blazes and 
crackles. 1 never before imagined that 


ſo fervent a friendſhip could ſubſiſt be- 


tween two lifter beanties, both tots, 
But even „ere it may be inflamed by op- 
polition, and by that con radition which 
gives vigour to female ſpirits of æarn 
and romantick turn. 

She raves about coming up, if by fo ds 
mg fhe cold prevent ſo noble a creatun 


from flooping 400 low, OY Hanne her from Tun, 


—One reed to ſupport another! I think 
I will contrive to bring her up, 

How comes it to, paſs, that I eannct 
help being pleaſed with this virago's 
ſpirit, theneh I ſuffer by it? Hall her 
but here, I'd engage, in a week's time, to 
teach her ſubmiſſion without reſerve, 
What:pleaſure ſhould Z have in breaking 
ſuch a ſpirit | I ſhould with for her but 
for one month, in all, I think. She 
would. be too tame and ſpiritleſs for me 
aſter that. How ſweetly pretty to ſee 
the two lovely friends, when humbled 
and tame, both ſitting in the darkeſt cor- 
ner of a room, arm in arm, weeping and 
ſobbing for each other !—And I ther 
emperor, their then acknowledged em. 
peror, reclined at my eaſe in the ſame 
room, uncertain to which I ſhould rt, 


grand ſignior like, throw out my hand- 


kerchief! 

Again mind the girl : /he rs enraged a 
the Harlowes ; the * angry at her own . 
tier; ſhe is exaſperated a gainſt her fo 
end loro -· van / yd Lovelace. FOOLISH, 3 
little toad! '{ God forgive me for calling 
a virtuous girl a toad !} © Let us flop! 
© lift the wretch out of his dirt, though ut 
© foul our fingers in doing it | He has wit 


| * been guilty of dired indecency to you. 


- 


It ſeems extraordinary to Miſs Howe that 
I have not. *Nor dare he.'—She ſhows 
be ſure of that. If women have ſuch 


"things in their heads, why ſhould not! 


in my heart ?—Not fo muck of a devi 
that comes to neither. Such willamous n- 
tentrons would have ſhewn themſelves before 
now 1f I had them. — Lord help them! 
Ste then puts her friend upon urging 
for fettlements, licerice, and ſo- forth. — 
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| than one opportunity, that 


tells her what ſhe ſhall ſay, to bring all 
ward from me. — Is it not as clear to 
thee, Jack, as it is to me, that Iſhould 
tive carried my point long ago, but for 
this vixen ? She reproaches her for having 
VODESTY'D away, as ſhe calls it, more 


ie f{ipt,—Thus thou ſeeſt, that the 
noblelt of the ſex mean nothing in the 
world by their ſhyneſs and diſtance, but 
to pound the poor fellow they diflike 
not when he comes into their purlieus. 
Though trick'd into this man's power, 
he tells her, /he is not mean'y ſubjugated 
1»1t, There are hopes of my retorma - 
tion, it ſeems, from my reverence for her ; 
ſince before her I never had any reverence 
fr what was good | lam a great, a ſpect- 
vs deceiver. I thank her tor this, how- 
ever, A good moral uſe, the ſays, may 
be made of my 4aving prevailed upon fer 
Here Tam glad that any good may 
dow from my actions. 

Annexed to this letter is a paper the 
moſt ſaucy that ever was written of a 
mother by a daughter. There are in it 
ſuch free reRections upon widows and 
batchelors, that 1 cannot but wonder 
how Miſs Howe came by her learning. 
Sir George Colmar, I can tell thee, was 
a preater tool than thy friend, it ſhe had 
it all tor nothing. 

The contents of this paper acquaint 
Miſs Harlowe, that her uncle Antony 
ls been making propoſals of marriage 
to her mother. 

The old fellow's heart onght to be a 
tangh one, it he ſucceed; or ſhe who 
broke that of a nnich worthier man, the 
late Nr, Howe, will toon get rid of him. 

Lat be this as it may, the (ſtupid fa- 
wily 18 made more irreconciteable than 
ever to their godde(s-daughter for old 
Anony's thoughts of marrying: ſo lam 
more ſecure of her than ever. And vet 
I l-lieve at laſt, that my tender heart 
be moved in her favour, I did not 
@,", that ſhe ſhould have notheng but 
Fenton and diſtreſs. But why loves 
the brutes, as Mails Howe juſtly calls 
Win, fo much; me ſo little? 

| have {tj|] more unpardonable tran- 
«rt trom other letters. 


LETS XXXHI. 
NY. LOVELACE, TO JOUN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
E next letter is of ſach a nature, 
that, I dare ſay, theſe proud rogues 
$011 not have had it fall into my hands 
Jr.the world. | 


lee by it to what her diſplegbure with 


e ought not to 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY, _ 
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me, in relation to my propoſals, was ow - 
ing. They were not ſummed up, it 
ſeems, with the warmth, withthe erdoury 
which the had expected. . 
This whole letter was tranſcribed by 
Dorcas, to whole lot it fell. Thou ſhalt 
have copies of them all at full length 
ſhortly, 
Men of our ceft, this little devil ſays, 
e fancies, cannot have the ardours that ho» 
neft men have. Miſs Howe has very pret- 
ty fancies, Jack. Charming girl! Would 
to Heaven I knew whether my fair-one 
anſwers her as freely as ſhe writes! 
"Twould vex a man's heait that this 


virago thould have come honeſtly by her 


anaes. 

A Who knows but I may have half a dozen 
creatures to get off my hands before I engage 
for life et, left this ſhould mean me 
a compliment, as if I would reform, ſhe 
adds her belief, that ſhe muft nit expect me 
to be houcft on this fade my grand climadter- 
ck. She has an high opinion of her ſex, 
to think they can charm ſo long a man 
{0 well acquainted with their identical- 
neſs. 

* He to ſuageft delays, the ſays, from 
* a tomplument to be made to Lord M. P— 


| Yes, I, my dear-—Becauſe a man has not 


been accuſtomed to be dutiful, muſt he 
never be dutiful ?—In fo important a 
Caſe as this too! the hearts of his whole 
family engaged in it! u did indeed,“ 
ſays ſhe, * want an mnterpoping friend Hut 
* were [io have ben in your ſituaiton, I would 
ape torn bis eyes out, and left it to his 
* heart to furniJh the reaſon fir ut.” See! 
iee! What ſayeſt thou to this, Jack? 

lan- that he is!“ follow. 
And tor what? Only tor withing that 
the next day were to be my happy one; 
and for being dutitul to my neareſt re- 
lation. 

It ie the cruetlef of fates,” ſhe favs, © for 
© 4 roman to be forced to have a man whom 
© her heart deſpiſes.— I hat was what 1 
wanted to be {ure of. —I was atraid, that 
my. beioved was too conſcious of her-ta« 
tents; of her ſuperiority! I was afraid 
that ſhe znveed deipiled me. And l cane 
not bear to think ſhe does. But, Bel- 
tord, I do not intend that this lady ſhajl 
be bound down by ſo cruel a tate. Let 
me periſh, if I marry a woman who has 
given her moſt intimate friend reaſon ro 
lay, he deſpiſes me A Lovelace to be 
deſciſed, Jack 

* His clenched fiſt to his forehead on your 
leaving him in juſt d ſpleaſure; that is, 
when the was nut ſatisfied with my ar- 
dours, it it pleaſe ye !—1 rem mber the 


motion: but her back was towards me 
_— at 
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at the time. Are theſe watchful ladies 
all eve: - But obſerve what follows; © 7 


KL ” it had been a poll. ax, and in the hands 
h 


© of his worſt enemy.” | 

I wil! have patience, Jack; I will have 
paticrce! My day is at hand.—Then 
will I ſteel my heart with theſe remem- 
branoes. 

But here is a ſcheme to be thought of, 


in order to get my farr prize out of ny 


hands, in caſe I give her- reaſon to ſuſpect 
me. | 

This indeedalarms me. Now the con- 
tention becomes arduous. Now wilt thou 
rot wonder, if J let looſe my plotting 
genius upon them both. I will not be 


out Norris d, Belford. 


But once mere, ſhe has no nation, ſhe 
ſays, that I can or dare to mean her 2 
nour. But—* Then the man is a fool 
© that's all. —I ſhovli indeed be a fool, 
to proceed as do, and mean matrimo- 
ny! * However, fince you are thrown upen 
*a fo, ſays ſhe, * marry the fool, at the 
* fir ft opportunity; and though 1 doubt that 
this man w 1! be the moſt unmanageabl: of 
Of, ls, as all wily and vain fools ar?, lake 
" him as a puniſi ment, fince you cannot as a 


* reward.'—1s there any bearing this, 


Belford ? | 
- But ſuch men os mv lf, are the men that 
women dé not naturully hate, —T rue as 
the goſpel, Jack!—The truth 1s ont at 
laſt, Have I not always told thee ſo? 
Sweet creatures and true Chriſtians theſe 
youny girls! They love their enemies. 
But rakes in their hearts all of them! 
Ike turns to like; rat's the thing. 
Werel not well aſſured of the truth of 
this obſervation of the vixen, I ſhould 
have thought it worth while, if not to 
be a good man, to be more of an hypo- 
crite, than I found it needful to be. 
But in-the letter I came at to-day, 
while ſhe was at church, her ſcheme is 
tarther opened ; and a curſed one it is, 


Mr. Lots lace then tranfcribes from. his ſhort- 
han notes, thet part of . How:''s letter, 
which relates to the drfign of e190 ging 
Mrs. Tow' ſend "in caſ of neceſſity) to 
give her proteftion till Colonel Morden 
comes and regoats his vows of revenge ; 
eſpecaly for theſe words; that ſhould 
je attempt any-thing that would make 
him obnoxious to the laws of ſociety, 
fl: night have a fair riddance of him, 
either by flight or the gallows; no 
matter which: 

He then adds —* Tis my pride, to ſub- 
due girls who know too muck to doubt their 


knowledge; and to convince them, that- 


they Know too dite, to defend tliemſelves 


- 


SA HARLOWE; 


A — 
from the inconveniences of Knowing ty 


muck. 


How paſſion drives a man on ! proce 
he. —T have written a prodigious quan. 
tity in a very few hours]! Now my re. 
ſentments are warm, I will fee, and per, 
haps will puniſh, this proud, this g. 
ble-armed beauty. I have fent to tel 
her, that I mutt be admitted to ſup with 


her. We have neither of us dined. She 


refuſed to drink te: in the afternoon: 
and I helieve neither of us will have 
much ſtumach to our ſupper. 


LETTER XXXIV, 


M1SS CLAKISSA HARLOwWE, 
HOWE. 


TO un; 


SUNDAY MORNING, SBVEN O'CLoak, 

Was at the play laſt mght with Mr, 

Lovelace and Miſs Horton. It ix 
you know, a deep and moſt affecting tra. 
gedy in the reading. You have my re. 
marks upon it, in the little book you 
made me write upon the principal at. 
ing plays. You will not wonder, that 
Miſs Horton, as well as 1, was great 
moved at the repreſentation, when | te! 
you, and have ſome pleaſure in tell;ng 
you, that Mr. Lovelace himſelf wa 
very ſenſibly touched with ſome of the 
moſt aftecting ſcenes. I mention thisn 
praiſe of the author's pertormance; for 
I take Mr. Lovel:ce to be one of the 
moſt hard-hearted men in the world. 
Upon my word, my dear, 1 do. 

His behaviour, however, on this oc- 
cation, and on our return, was net 


ceptionable; only that he would oblize 


me to ſtay to {upper with the women be. 
low, whea we came back, and to litrp 
with him and them tt} near one 0 clock 
this morning. I was reſulved to be eres 
with him; and indeed I am not ver 
ſorry to have the pretence; for I %%% 


| we the Sundays by mylelt. 


_ 
o have the better excuſe to avoid ls 
eady dreifed to £0 10 


[ will go o 0 


teazing, I am 
church this morning, 


St. James's church, and in a cr; th 


I may be ſure I can-go out and come 
when I pleaſe, without being intruded 
upon by him, as 1 was twice before. 


NEAR NINE O'CLOCK. 
I nave veur kind letter of yelterday. 
He knows I have. And I thall expect, 
that he will be inquiſitive next time lf 
him after your opinion of his propofa's 
I doubted not your approbation of them, 
and had written an anſwer on that pre 
ſumption; which is ready for him. 
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on, and to diſoblige me, if now any thing 
happens to ſet us at variance again. 

He is very importunate to ſee me. He 
has deſired to attend me to church. He 


is angry that I have declined to breakfaſt 
hi I am ſure that I ſhould not 


with him. A 
ave been at my own liberty it I had—I 
bid Dorcastell him, that I deſired to have 
this day to myſelf. I would fee him in 
the morning as carly as he pleaſed. She 
ſave, the knows not what ails him, but 
that he is out of humour with every- 
body. 


He has ſent again in a peremptory. 


manner. He warns me of Singleton. 1 


ſent him word, that if 4e was not afraid 


of Singleton at the plav-houſe laſt night, 
need not at chureh to-day : ſo many 
churches to one play-honſe. I have ac- 
cepted of his ſervant's propoſed attend- 
aeg. But he is quite diſpleaſed, it ſeems. 
don't care. 1 wiil not be perpetually 
at his infolent beck. — Adieu, my dear, 
till I return. The chair waits. He 
won't {top me, ſure, as | go down to it. 


| 010 not ſee him as I went down. 
He is, it ſeems, exceflively out of hu- 
niour. Dorcas ſays, Not with me, nei- 
ther, ſhe believes: but ſomething has 
vexed him. This is put on perhaps to 
make me dint with him. But I will not, 
it lcan help it. I fhawt get rid of him 
for the reit of the day, it 1 do. 


Hr was very earneſt to dine with me. 
But 1 was reſolved to carry tlus one 
nal point; and fo denieTto dine my- 
ſelf, And indeed I was endeavouring 
t) write to my coutin Morden; and had 
begun three different times, without be- 
ing avle to pleaſe myſelf. 

He was very buly in writing, Dorcas 
ſays; and purſued it without dining, be- 
eaute | denied him my company. 

He afterwards demanded, us I may fay, 
to be admitted to atternoon-iea' with 
me: and appealed by Dorcas to his be- 
laviour to me laſt night; as if, as I ſent 
lum word by her, he thought he had a 
merit in being unexceptionable. How- 
ever, | repeated my promiſe to meet 
wm as early as he pleaſed in the morn- 


Naz. or to breakfalt with him. 


1 * 4% * E n 
Dorcas ſays, he raved : I heard him 
loud, and I heard his ſervant fly from 


Wm, as 1 thought. You, my deareſt: 


1 p : 
v5 ilk 


ad, lay, in one of yours, that you 
Milt have lomebody to be angry at, when 
wur mother ſets you up. I ſhould be 
rery loth to draw compariſons: but the 
Work. n,s of paſhon, when in lulyed, are 


but ioo much alike, whether in man or 
woman. 
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He has juſt ſent me word, that he in- 
ſiſts upon ſupping with me. As we had 
been in a good train for ſeveral days paſt, 
I thought it not prudent to break with 
him for little matters. Yet, to be, in a 
manner, threatened into his will, I know 
not how to bear that. 


WauiLE I was conſidering, he came 
up, and, tapping at my door, told me, 


in a very angry tone, he muſt ſee me 


this night. He could not reſt, till he 
had been told what he had done to de- 
{ſerve the treatment I gave him. 
Treatment I gave hm A wretch! Yet 
perhaps he has nothing new to ſay tg 
me. I ſhall be very angry with him. 


[As the lady could not know what Mr. 


Lovelace's deſigns were, nor the cauſe 
ot his ill- humour, it will not be im 
proper to purſue the ſubject from his 
letter. } | 

[ Having deſcribed his angry manner of 
demanding, in perſon, her company 
at ſupper ; he proceeds as follows. 


»Tis hard,” anſwered the far per- 
verſe, that L am to be ſo litile my own 
© miſtreſs. I will meet you in the din» 
ing- room half an hour hence.“ 

went down to wait that half hour. 
All the women fer me hard to give her 
© cauſe tor this tyranny. They demon- 
© ſtrated, as well from the nature of the 
ex, as of the cafe, that I had nothing to 
hope tor from my tamenels, and could 
© meet with no worle treatment, were [ 
© to be guilty of the laſt offence, They 
© urged me vehemently to try at leaſt 
© what effec ſome greater famiharities 
© than 1 had ever taken with her would 
© have: and their arguments being 
© {trengthened by my juſt refentments 
© on the diſcoveries 1 had made, I was 
© re{olved to take fome liberties. and, as 
© they were received, to take till greater, 
© and lay all the fault upon her tyranny. 
© In this humour I went up, and never 
© had paralytick fo. little command of 
© his joints, as I had, while I walked 
© about the dining-room, attending her 
« motions. 

With an erect mien ſhe entered, her 
© face averted, her lovely boſom ſwel- 
© ling, and the more charmingly pro- 
« tuberant for the erectneis of her mien. 
0 Jack! that ſubenneſs and reſerve 
ſhoulq add to the charms of this haugh- 
© ty maid! But in every attitude, in every 
humour, in every geſture, is beauty 
beautiful. By her averted face, and 
©indignant aſpect. I ſaw the dear inſo- 
© lent was diſpoſed to be angry — But — 

the 
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© hands ſeized hers, I ſoon made fear her 
« predominant paſſion. And yet the mo- 
ment I beheld her, my heart was daſ- 
< tardized; and my reverence for the 
« virgin purity ſo viſible in her whole 
* deportment, again took place. Surely, 
« Belford, this is an angel. And yet, 


© had ſhe not been known to be a female, 


they would not from 4ebyhood have 
dreſſed her as ſuch, nor would ſhe, but 
© upon that conviction, have continued 
© the dreſs. 

Let me aſk you, Madam, I beſeech 
© you tell me, what I have done to de- 
« ſerve this diſtant treatment? 

„And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, 
« why are my retirements to be thus in- 


« yadedi—What can you have to ſay - 


« to me ſince laſt night, that I went with 
« yon ſo much againſt my will to the 
« play? And after ſitting up with you, 
« equally againſt my will, till a very late 
% hour?“ ä 

* T/;s I have to fay, Madam, that I 
c cannot bear to be kept at this diſtance 
« from you under the ſame roof.“ 

« Under the ſame roof! Sir! How came 
« you 1 

Hear me out, Madam,” [letting go 
4 her trembling hands, and ſnatching 
« them back again with an eagerneſs that 
made her ftart}—< I have a thouſand 
« things to ſay, to talk of, relating to 


% Our preſent and future proſpects ; but 


hen 1 want to open my whole ſoul 
« to vou, you are always contriving to 
« keep me at a diſtance. Yon make me 


« jnconſiſtent with myſelf. Your heart 


© js ſet upon delays. You muſt have 
views that you will not own. Tell 
{ me, Madam, I conjure you to tell me, 
« this moment, without ſubterfuge or 
-* reſerve, in what light am Ito appear 
* to you in future? 1 cannot bear this 
4% diſtance. The ſuſpence you hold me 
4 jn 1 cannot bear.” 

« In what light, Mr. Lovelace !” 
« fVitibly terrified. J “ In no bad light, 
« ] hope.—Pray, Mr. Lovelace, do not 
„ graſp my hands fo hard,” [Endea- 
« vouring to withdraw them.] © Pray 
« let me go.“ 

« You hate me, Madam.“ 

«& ] hate nobody, Sir.“ 
4 You hate me, Madam,“ repeated J. 

© Inftivated and reſolved, as 1 came 
© up, 1 wanted ſome new provocation. 
The devil indeed, as {oon as my angel 
© made her appearance, crept out of my 
heart; but he had left the door open, 
and was no tarther off than my elbow. 


„Mou come up in no good temper, I | 


1 


A HARLO WE; 


© the fierceneſs of mine, as my trembling 


— — 


« fee; Mr. Lovelace But pray be got 
you no hurt—Pray 


violent lade done 

„be nat violent!“ 
«« Sweet creature!” And [ claſpedone 

© arm about her, holding one hand in 

my other.—** You have done me no hurt" 

I could have devoured her—But re. 

© {training myſelt—** You have done ne 

« the greateſt hurt In what have l de. 

« ſerved the diſtance you keep me ati" 

I knew not what to ſay. 
© She ſtruggled to diſengage herſelf— 
Pray, Mr. Lovelace, let me withdray, 

I know not why this is. I know not 
what I have done to offend you. [ 
ſee you are come with a deſign to quar- 
rel with me. If you would not territy 
me by the ill. humour you are in, per. 
mit me to withdraw. I will hear all 
you have to fay another time—To- 
morrow morning, as I ſent you word 

— But indeed you frighten me. Ide. 

ſcech you, if you have any value tu; 

me, permit me to withdraw.“ 

« Night, d- night, it neceſſary, Bel. 
ford. Surprize, terror, nu be necel- 
* fary to the ultimate trial of this charm- 
ing creature, ſay the women belov 
© what they will. I could not hold ny 
* purpoſes. This was not the firſt time 

.* that J had zntended to try if the could 

forgive. 

© I kiffed her hand with a fervour, u 
gif I would have left my lips upon it.— 
— “ Withdraw, then, deareſt and ever. 
© dear creature. Indeed I entered in! 
« very ill humour. I cannot bear the 
„ diſtance at which you ſo canſelelsy 
„ keep me. Withdraw, Madam, {inte 
{© it is Your will to withdraw; and judge 
«me generouſly ; judge me but as Je. 
e ſerve to be judged; and let me hope 
eto meet you to-morrow morning ear! 
ein ſuch a temper as becomes our pte. 
e ſent ſituation, and my future hopes. 

And fo ſaying, I conducted her t 
© the door, and left her there. But in. 
© ſtead of going down to the women, | 
© went into my own chamber, and locke 
©mylſelf in; aſhamed of being awed b. 
© her majeſtick lovelineſs, and apprenen- 
« five virtue, into ſo great a change © 
© purpoſe, notwithſlanding I had ſuc 
© juſt provocations from the letters c 
her ſaucy friend founded. on her on 
* repreſentations of facts and {uation 
© between herſelf and me.“ 

[ The lady (dated Sunday night) thus 
deſcribes her terrors, and Mr. Lore: 
lace's behaviour, on the occaſion. ] 
On my entering the dining- room, he 

took my hand in his, in ſuch a human 
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131 ſaw plainly he was reſolved to quar- 
rel with me- And for what -H had 
| done to lim il never in my life beheld 
in any-body ſuch wild, ſuch angry, ſuch 
;mpatient airs. I was terrified ; and in- 
#ead of being as angry as I intended to 
be, I was forced to be all mildneſs. 1 
dan hardly remember what were his firft 
words, I was ſo frighted. But.“ You 
* hite me, Madam] You hate me, Madan “ 
were ſome qf them—with ſuch a fierce- 
neſs —l wiſhed myſelf a thonſand miles 
diſtant from him. -“ I hate nobody, ' ſaid 


]: *I thank God I hate nobody -Vou 


(territy me, Mr. Lovelace Let me 
i leave yon. -The man, my dear, look- 
ed quite ugly never faw a man look ſo 
ualy as paſſion made him look—And for 
wiat — And he fo graſped my hands !— 
Fierce creature !—He fo graſped my 
hands! In ſhort, he ſeemed by his looks, 
and by his words, (once putting his arms 
about me) to With me to provoke him. 
do that I had nothing to do but to beg 
of lnm (which I did repeatedly) to per- 


ume to withdraw: and to pronife to 


meer him at his own time in the morn- 

It was with a very ill grace that he 
tomplied, on that condition; and at 
paring he kiſſed my hand with ſuch 'a 
Lvazenels, that a reduels. remains upon 


E i. 


1) you not think, my dear, that I 


2 'e realon to be incenſed at him, my 
tit on conſidered? Am I not under a 
xcfrty, as it were, of quarrelling with 
bun atJeait every other time 1 ſee him? 
do prudery, no coquetry, no tyranny in 
ty hart, or in my behaviour to him, 
wat | know of. No affected procraſti- 
battan. Aiming at nothing but deco— 
Mil, He as much concerned, and fo 
de v9ht to think, as I, to have that ob- 
wrred, Too much in his power: caſt 
von him by the cruelty of my relations. 
No other protection to fly to but his. 
One plain path before us; yet ſuch em- 
vr doubt, for cavil, for uneaſineſs; as 
as one is obviated, another to be in- 
acuced, and not by myſelt—know not 
nntroduced — What pleaſure can 
l kopoſe to myſelf in meeting ſuch a 


reich? 
P-rfect for me, my deareſt Miſs Howe, 
p*riect tor me, 1 beſeech you, your 
1 © ſcheme with Mrs. Towaſend; and 
Iwill then leave this man? 
X. temper, 1 believe, is changed. 
onder if it be. I queſtion whether 
Fri will be what it was. But I can- 


UN make Aim Half lo uncaſy by the change, 


Parailes, ſuch difficulties, ſuch ſubjects } 


— 
* 


as I am myſelf, See you not how, from 
ſtep to * he grows A me 1 


tremble to 
ments. 


ook back upon his encroach- 
And now to give me cauſe to 


apprehend more evil from him than indig - 


nation will permit me to expreſs -O my 
dear, perfect your {cheme, and let me 


fly from fo ſtrange a wretch | 


Yet, to be firtt an eloper from my 


friends to him, as the world ſuppoſes 


and now to be ſo from him, [To whom I 
know not!] how hard to one who ever. 
endeavoured to ſhun intricate paths | 
But he muſt certainly have views in 
quarrelling with me thus, which he dare 
not own !—Yet what can they be?—TI 
am terrified but to think of what they 
may be! | b | 

Let me but get from him !—As to my 
reputation, if I leave him—That is al- 
ready too much wounded for me, now, 
to be careful about any-thing, but how 
to act fo, as that my own heart ſhall not 
reproach me. As to the world's cen- 
ſure, I muſt, be content to ſuffer that 
An unhappy compoſition, however, — 
What a wreck have my fortunes ſuffer- 
ed, to be obliged to throw overboard fo 
many valuables, to preſerve, indeed, the 
only valuable A compoſition that once 
it would have halt broken my heart to 
think there would have been the leaft 
dancer that I ſhould be oWiged to ſub- 
mit 10. 

You, my dear, could not be a ſtranges 
to my mot! ſecret feelings, although you 
would not tell me of them. What a 
pride did I take in the applauſe of every- 
one! What a pride even in ſuppoling I 
had not that pride 1 Which concealed 
itfelf trom my unexamining heart under 
the ſpecious veil of kwmility, doubling }. 
the merit to myfelt by the ſuppoſed, and 
indeed zmputrd gracelulneſs iu the man- 
ner of conferring benefits, when I had 
not a ſingle merit in what I did, vaſtly 
over-paid by the pleaſure of doing fone 
little good, and impelled, as I may ſay, 
by talents given me— For what —Not 
to be proud of. 

So delirous, in ſhort, to be conſider- 
ed as an exemple! A vanity which my 
partial admirers put into my head! 
And fo ſecure in my own virtue! 

I am puniſhed enough, enough mor- 
tified, for this my vanity I hope enough, 
if it fo pleaſe the all-gracious In flictor: 
ſince now, I verily think, I more de- 
ſpiſe myſelf for my preſumptuous felt. 
{ecurity, as well as vanity, thau ever LI 
ſecretly vaunted myſelt on my good, in- 
clinations : ſecretly, 1 fay, however; for 
indeed F had not given mylelt leiſure ta 

reflect, 
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reflect, till 1 was thus mortified, how 
very imperfect 1 was; nor how much 


truth there is in what divines tell us, 
That we fin in our beſt performances. 

But I was very young—But here let 
me watch over myſelf again: for in thoſe 
four words, I was very young, is there 
not a palliation couched, that were 
enough to take all efficacy from the diſ- 
covery and confeſſion ? 


What ſtrange imperſect beings But 


felf here, which is at the bottom of all 
we do, and of all we with, is the grand 
miſleader. | 

I will not apolog'ze to you, my dear, 
for theſe grave reflections. ls it not 
enough to make the unhappy creature 
look into herielf, and endeavour to de- 
te herſelf, who, from ſuch an high re- 
putation, left to proud and prefumptu- 
ous ſelf, ſhould, by one thoughtleſs ſtep, 
be brought to the dreadtul fituation | 
am in? | 


Let me, however, look forward: to 


deſpond, would be to add fin to fin. 
And whom have I to raiſe me up, whom 
to comfort me, if I defert ] ,? 
Thou, O Father, who, I hope, hait not 
yet deſerted, haſt not yet curſed nie !— 
For I am thine !—Tt is fit that meditati- 
on ſhould ſupply the reſt. 


I was fo diſguſted with him, as well 
as frightened by him, that on my return 
to my chamber, in a fit of paſſionate de- 
Fpair, I tore almoſt in two, the an{wer J 
had written to his propofals 

I will ſee him in the morning, be- 
cauſe I promiſed I would. But I will 
go out, and that without him, or any 
attendant. It he account not tolerably 
for his ſudden change of behaviour, and 
a proper opportunity offer of a private 
Jodging in ſome creditable houſe, I will 
not any more return to this: at preſent 
I think ſo.— And there will I either at- 
tend the perfecting of your ſcheme; or, 
by your epiſtolary mediation, make my 
own terms with the wretch; ſince it is 
your opinion that 1 muſt be his, and can- 
not help myſelf : or perhaps takea re- 
ſolution to throw myſelt at once into 
Lady Betty's protection; and this will 
hinder him from making his inſolently 
threatened vilit to Harlowe Place. 


L The lady writes again on Monday even- 
ing; and gives her friend an account 
of all that paſſed between herſelf and 
Mr. Lovelace that day; and of her 
being terrified out of her. purpoſe, of 
going out: but Mr. Lovelace's next 
letters giving a more ample account 
of all, hers are omitted.“ | 


" — — 

[It is proper, however, to mention, that 
ſhe re- urges Miſs Howe (from the dil. 
ſatisfaction ſhe has reaſon for from 
what paiſed between Mr. Lovelace 
and herſelt) to perfect her ſcheme in 
relation to Mrs, Townlend. She con- 
cludes this letter in theſe words:] 


I ſhould fay ſomething of your laſt tj. 


vour, (but a few. hours ago received) and 


of your dialogue with your mother 
Are you not very whimſical, my dear 
have but two things to wiſh for on thi; 
occaſion.— The one, that your charming 
pleaſantry had a better ſubject than tht 
you find for it in this dialogue—The 
other, that my ſituation were not ſuch, 
as muſt too often damp that pleafantry 
in you, and will not permit me to ene 
it, as I uſed to do. Be, however, happy, 
in yourlelt, though you cannot in your 

' _CLaRissa HA RTO. 


LETTER XXXY. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, | 


ESQ. 
MONDAY MORNING, MAY 2, 
N generolity in this lady. None a 
all. Wouldſt thou not hare 
thought, that after I ha4 permitted her 


to withdraw, pruned for miſchief as! 


was, ſhe would' meet me next mornin? 
early; and that with a ſmile ; making 
me one of her beſt curtlies ? 

| was in the dining-room before fr, 
expecting her. She opened not her door, 
| went up ſtairs and down; and hemm'd; 
and called Will; called Dorcas ; threv 
the doors hard to; but ſtill ſhe opened 
not her door. Thus till half an hour 
after eight, I fooled away my time; and 
then (breakfaſt ready) I ſent Dorcas to 
requeſt her company. 5 

But I was aſtoniſhed, when (follow. 
ing the wench, as ſhe did at the firit in- 
vitation) I ſaw her enter dreſſed, all but 
her gloves, and thoſe and her fan in her 
hand; in the ſame moment bidding Dor- 
cas to direct Will to get her a chai to 
the door. 

Cruel creature,” thought I, to ex- 
© poſe me thus to the deriſion of the w2- 
men below | 

Going abroad, Madam?“ 

. 

I looked curſed filly, I am ſure, Von 
© will breakfaſt firſt, I hope, Madan; 
and a very humble ſtrain j yet with af 
hundred tenter-hooks in my heart. 

Had ſhe given me more notice of het 
intention, I had perhaps wrought mylel 
up to the frame 1 was in the day betor?, 


mos 


and begun my vengeance, And mn! 
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giately came into my head all the viru- 


lence that had been tranſcribed for me 


from Miſs Howe”s letters, and in .that 
enter which I had tranſcribed myfelt. 

Yes, ſhe would drink one diſh ; and 
then laid her gloves and fan in the win- 
dow juſt by. ; , 

Iwas perfectly diſconcerted. I hemnr'd, 
and was going to ſpeak ſeveral times; 
but 1 knew not in what key. Who's 
„ modeſt now ? thought]. ©* Who's in- 
« {ylent now !'—How a tyrant of a wo- 
man confounds a baſhful man! She 
was acting Miſs Howe, L thought; and 
| the fpiritieſs Hickman. 

At tait, © I will begin,” thought I. 

She a diſh—l a diſh. 

Sip, her eyes her own, ſhe,; like an 
mughty and imperiovus lovereign, Con- 
{cious of dignity, every look a favour. 

Sip, Ike her vatſal, I; ups and hands 
trembling, and not knowing that Iſipp'd 
or taſted. . 

(| was—l was— 1 ſipp'd (drawing 
in my breach and the liquor together, 
tongh | ſcalded my mouth with it) “1 
was in hopes, Madam—” 

Dorcas Came in uit then.—* Dorcas,” 
ſaid the, © 18 a chair gone for ?? 

« Dama'd impertinence,* thought I, 
Cthus to put me out in my ſpeech!” 


And | was torced to wait tor tlie fer- 


rant's anſwer to the inſolent mittreſs's 
gueſtion 

© William 15 gone for one, Madam.“ 

This colt me a minute's ſilence betgre 
could begin again. And then it was 
with inv hopes, and my hopes, and amy 
loves, that L ſhould have been early ad- 
uutted 19— 

© What weather is it, Dorcas ?* ſaid 
ne, as regardleſs of me as if I had not 
cen preſent. | 

A little lowering, Madam—The fun 
*15 gone 1n—lt was very fine half an 
hour ago.“ 

I had no patience. Up roſe. Down 
went the tea-Cup, ſaucer and all-! Con- 
' fourd the weather, the ſun-ſhine, and 
the wench '—Begone for a deyil, when 
am {peaking to your lady, and have 
10 little opportunity given me.“ : 

Up rote the ſaucy-face, halt-trighted; 

and {ſnatched from the window. her 
loves and fan. 
_ * You mult not go, Madam !'—Seiz- 
ng her hand-“ By my foul you mult 
not.“ . 

* Muſt not, Sir! But I muſi—you can 


3 . . . . 
carte your maid in my abſence as well 


+ if I were preſent—Except—Except 
You mtend for ne, what you direct to 
her,” 


No, 49. 


Deareſt creature, you muſt not go 
Mou mult not leave me. Such deter- 
* mined ſcorn !- Such contempts ! 
(Queſtions atked your ſervant of no 
meaning but to break in upon me—L 
© Cannot bear it!“ 

+ Detain me not,“ ſtruggling. 
not be witheld. U like you nat, nor 
© your ways. You ſought to quarrel 
* with me yeſterday, for no reaſon in the 
* world that I can think, of, but becauſe I was 
© too obliging. | You are an ungrateful 


CI 


** 


I will 


man: and 1 hate you with my whole 


© heart, Mr. Lovelace.“ 

Do not make me deſperate, Madam. 
Permit me to ſay, that you ſhall not 
leave me in this humaur. Wherever 
you go, I will attend you. Had Miſs 
© Howe been my triend, I had not been 
thus treated. It is but too plain to 
whom my difficulties are owing. I 
have long obſerved, that every letter, 
you received from her, makes an al- 
tœration in your behaviour to me. She 
would have you treat me as ſhe treats 

Mr. Hickman, I ſuppoſe: but neither 
does that treatment become your ad- 
mirable temper to offer, nor me to re- 
ceive. ; 

This ſtartled her. She did not care 
to have me think hardly of Miſs Howe. 

But reco:lectingherſelt—* Miſs Howe,“ 
{aid the, is a friend to virtue, and to 
good men. It ſhe like not you, it is 
© becauſe you are not one of thoſe.” 

* Yes, Madam; and therefore to ſpeak 
„of Mr. Hickman and myſelf, as you 
© bath, I ſuppoſe, think of each, ſhe 
© treats kim as the would not treat a' Love 
 /ace. —l challenge you, Madam, to 
© ſhew me one of the many'letters you 
© have received trom 'her, where I am 
mentioned.“ 

« Miſs Howe is juſt; Miſs Howe is 
* good,” replied the. She writes, ſhe 
© lpeaks of every-body as they deſerve. 
© It you point me out but any one oc- 
© caſion, upon which you have reaſon to 
© build a merit to yourſelf, as either juſt 
© or good, or even generous, I will look 
© out for her letter on that occaſion, 
«© [it ſuch an occalion there be, I have 
certainly acquainted her with it z] and 
© will engage it hall be in your favour.” 

Devilith ſevere! and as indelicate as 
ſevere, to put a modiſh man upon hunt- 


- 
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* 


ing backward after his own merits. 


- She would have flung from me: © I 
« will zot be detained, Mr, Loyelace. 
« I will go out.“ 

© Indeed you muſt not, Madam, in 
© this humour.“ And 1 placed myſelf 


| between her and the door.— And then, 
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fanning, ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, 
3 ſweet face all crimſoned over with 
aſſion. : 


I caſt myſelf at her feet. Be gone, 


Mr. Lovelace,” ſaid the, with a reject- 
ing motion, her fan in her hand; for 


your own ſake leave me — My ſoul is 
© above thee, man!'—with both her 
hands puſhing me from her!! Urge me 
©'not to tell thee, how ſincerely 1 think 
* my ſoul above thee!—Thou haſt in 
* mine, a proud, a too proud heart, 
© to contend with l- Leave me, and 
leave me for ever Thou haſt a proud 
© heart to contend with !? 

Her air, her manner, her voice, were 
bewitchingly noble, though her words 
were ſo ſevere. 

© Let me worſhip an angel,” ſaid I, * no 
« woman: Forgive me, deareſt crea- 
ture !—Greature if you be, forgive 


me !—Forgive my inadvertencies !— 
Forgive my inequalities !—Pity my in- 


© irmities !—Who is equal to my Cla- 
Erifla?? 

[ trembled between admiration and 
Jove! and wrapped my arms about her 
knees, as ſhe ſat. She tried to riſe at the 


moment; but my claſping round her 


thus ardently, drew her down again ; 
and never was woman more affrighted. 
But free as my claſping emotion might 
appear to her apprehenſive heart, I had 
not, at the inſtant, any thought but what 
reverence inſpired. And till ſhe had 
actually withdrawn, | Which I permitted 
under promiſe of a {peedy return, and 
on her conſent to diſmiſs the chair} all 
the motions of my heart were as pure as 
her own. 


She kept not her word. An hour 1 


waited before I ſent to claim her pro- 
She could not poſſibly ſee me yet, 
was her anſwer. 
ſhe would. 

Dorcas ſays, ſhe ſtill exceſſively trem- 
bled ; and ordered her to give her hartſ- 
horn and water. 

A ſtrange apprehenſive creature! Her 
terror is too great for the occaſion.— 
Evils are often greater in apprehenſion 
than in reality. Haſt thou never ob- 
ſerved, that the terrors of a bird caught, 
and actually in the hand, bear no com- 
pariſon to what we might have ſuppoſed 
thoſe terrors would be, were we to have 
formed a judgment of the ſame bird by 
it's ſhyneſs before it was taken? 

Dear creature - Did the never romp? 
Did the never, from girlhood to now, 
hoyden ? The innocent kinds of freedom 
taken and allowed on theſe occalions, 


would have tamiliarized her to greater. 


As ſoon as ſhe could, - 


— — 
Sacrilege but to touch the hem of her 
garment!—Exceſs of delicacy !—0 the 
conſecrated beauty ! how can ſhe think 
to be a-wife ? | 

But how do I know till I try, whetler 
ſhe may not by a leſs alarming treatment 
be prevailed upon, or whether [ Day, ] 
have done with thee 1] ſhe may not yie1g 
to nightly furprizes — This is ſtilſ the 
burdf of my ſong, I can marry her 
when l will. And if I do, after pre. 
vailing, (whether by ſurprize, or by 7. 
luttant conſent) whom but-myſelf ſhall 
have injured ? | 


IT is now eleven o'clock. She will 
ſee me as ſoon as ſhe can, ſhe tells Polly 
Horton, who made her a tender viſit, and 
to whom ſhe is leſs reſerved than to 
any-body elſe. Her emotion, ſhe aſſures 
her, was not owing to perverſenels, tg 
nicety, to ill-humour ; but to weakneſ; 
of heart. She has not ſtrength of mind 
lufficient, ſhe ſays, to enable her to ſup. 
port her condition. ' 

Yet what a contradiction I- Heaνν 
of heart, ſays ſhe, with ſuch a ſtrength 01 
will -O Belford! ſhe is a lhon-heart. 


ed lady, in every caſe where her honcur, 


her punctilio rather, calls for ſpurit. 
But I have had reaſon more than once 
in her caſe, to conclude, that the paſ- 
ſions of the gentle, flower to be moved 
than thoſe of the quick, are the moſt ir. 
reſiſtible, when raiſed. Vet her charm- 
ing body is not equally organized. The 
unequal partners pull two ways; and the 
divinity within her tears her filkgn 
frame. But had the ſame ſoul informed 
a maſculine body, never would there 
have been a truer hero. 


MONDAY, TWO O'CLOCK, 
Nor yet viſible !—My beloved is nat 
well. What expectations had ſhe from 
my ardent admiration of her !—More 
rudeneſs than revenge apprehended. 
Yet, how my ſoul thirſts for revenge 
upon both theſe ladies! I muſt have re- 
courſe to my naſter: roles. This curſed 
project of Miſs Howe and her Mrs. 
Townſend, (if I cannot contrive to ren- 
der it abortive) will be always a ſword 
hanging over my head. Upon every 
little diſobligation my beloved will be 
for taking wing; and the pains I have 
taken to deprive her of every other fe- 
fuge or protection, in order to mak? 
her abſolutely dependent upon me, will 
be all thrown away. But perhaps | 
ſhall find out a ſmuggler to counterplot 
Miſs Howe. 
Thou remembreſt the contention be. 
> tweed 


— — 


tween the ſun and the north- wind, in 


me fable; which ſhould firſt make an 
honeſt traveller throw off his cloak. 

Boreas began firſt, He puffed away 
moſt vehemently ; and often made the 
poor fellow curve and ſtagger; but with 
no other eſtect than to cauſe him to wrap 
his ſurtout clofer about him. 

But when it came to Phoebus's turn, 
he ſo played upon the traveller with his 
beams, that he made him firſt unbutton, 
und then throw it quite oft—Nor left he, 
till he obliged him to take to the friend- 


[ly ſhade of a ſpreading beach; where 
proſtrating himſelt on the -thrown-off 


cloak, he took a comfortable nap. 

The victor-god then laughed out- 
right, both at Boreas and the traveller, 
and purſued his radiant courſe, ſhining 


upon, and warming and cheriſhing a 


thouſand new objects as he danced along: 
and at niglit, when he put up his fiery 
courſers, he diverted his Thetis with 
the relation of his pranks in the paſſed 
day. 

I. in like manner, will diſcard all my 
boiſterous inventions : and if I can 
oblige my ſweet traveller to throw aſide, 
but for one moment, the cloak of her rigid 
virtue, I ſhall have nothing to do, but, 
like the ſun, to bleſs new objects with 
my rays. But my choſen hours of con- 
verlation and repoſe, after all my pere- 
grinations, will be devoted to my goddeſs. 


AxD now, Belford, according to my 
new ſyſtem, I think this houſe of Mrs. 
Fretchvule an embarraſs upon me. I 
will get rid of it; for ſome time at leaſt, 
Mennell, when I am out, ſhall come to 
her, enquiring for me. What for?“ 
thut af. What for !—Hait thou not 
heard what has befallen poor Mrs. 
Fretchville ?—"Thea P11 tell thee. 

One of her maids, about a week ago, 
as taken with the ſmall-pox. The reſt 
* pt their miſtreſs ignorant of it till 
Friday; and then ſhe came to know it by 
accident, The greater half of the 
p147ues poor mortals of condition are 
trmented with, proceed from the ſer- 
vants they take, partly for ſhow, partly 
tor nſe, and with a view to leffea their 
Cares, 


This has fo terrified the widow, that 


ſe lis taken with all the ſymptoms that 
threaten an attack from that dreadful 
enemy of tair faces, So muſt not think 
ot removing: yet cannot expect that we 
ſhould be further delayed on her ac- 
count, | | 

She now wiſhes, with all her heart, 
that the had known her own mind, and 


Sone iato the country at firſk when I 
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treated about the houſe : this evil then 
had not happened 1—A curſed croſs ac- 
cident for vs, too !—High-ho! Nothing 
elſe, I think, in this mortal life! Peo- 
ple need not ſtudy to bring croſſes upon 
themſelves by their petulancies. 8 
So this affair of the houſe will be over; 
at leaſt, for one while. But then I can 
fall upon an expedient which will make 
amends for this diſappointment. I muſt 
move flow, in order to be ſure. I have a 
charming contrivance or two in my head, 
even ſuppoſe my beloved ſhould get 
away, to bring her back again, | 
But what 1s become of Lord M. I 
trow, that he writes not to me, in an- 
ſwer to my invitation? If he would ſend 
me ſuch a letter as I could ſhew, it might 
go a great way towards a perfect recon- 
ciliation, 1 have written to Charlotte 
about it. He ſhall ſoon hear from me, 
and that in a way he won't like, it he 
writes not quickly. He has ſometimes 
threatened to diſinherit me; but if 1 
ſhould renounce Aim, it would be but. 
juſtice, and would vex him ten times 
more, than any-thing he can do, will 
vex me. Then, the ſettlements un- 
voidably delayed, by his neglect How 
ſhall I bear ſuch a life of procraſtination! 
l, who, as to my will, and impatience, 
and fo-forth, am of the true lady makes 
and can as little bear controul and diſ- 
appointment as the beſt of them 


ANOTHER letter from Miſs Howe, I 
ſuppoſe it is that which ſhe promiſes in 
her laſt to ſend her relating to the court- 
ſhip between old Tony the uncle, and 
Annabella the mother. I ſhould be ex- 
tremely rejoiced to ſee it. No more of 
the ſmuggler-plot in it, ſurely! This 
letter, it ſeems, ſne has put in her pocket. 
But J hope 1 ſhall ſoon find it depolited 
with the reſt. : 

MONDAY EVENING. 

AT my. repeated requeſt ſhe conde- 
ſcended to meet me in the dining-room 
to atternoon-tea, and not before. 

She entered with baſhfulneſs, as I 
thought; in a pretty confufion, for have 
ing carried her apprehentions too far. 
Sullen and flow moved the towards the 
tea · table. Dorcas preſent, buſy in tea» 
cup preparations. I took her reluctant 
hand, and preſſed to my lips“ Deareſt, 
© lovelieft of creatures, why this diſtance? 
Why this diſpleaſure ?—How can you 
thus torture the faithfulleſt heart in 
© the world ?? | 

She diſengaged her hand. Again I 
would have ſnatched it. : 

ge quiet,” peeviſhly withdrawing it. 
And down the fat ; a geatle palpitation 
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in the beauty of beéauties indicating 
mingled ſuſlenneſs and reſentment; her 
ſnowy handkerchiet riting and falling, 
and a ſweet fluſh over-ſpreading her 
eharming cheeks. 

© For God's ſake, Madam !'—And a 
third time I would have taken her re- 
pulling hand. | 

And for the ſame ſake, Sir, no more 
* teazing.? 

Dorcas retired; I drew my chair near- 
er hers, and with the moſt reſpectful 
tenderneſs took her hand; and told her, 
that 1 could not forbear to expreſs my 
apprehenſions, (from the diſtance ſhe 
was ſo deſirous to keep me at) that it 
any man in the world was more und- 
rent to her, to uſe no harſher word, than 
another, it was the unhappy wretch be- 
fore her. 

She looked ſteadily upon me, for a mo- 


ment, and with her other hand, not with 


drawing that 1 held, pulled her hand- 
kerchiet out of her pocket ; and by a 
twinkling motion urged forward a 
tear or two, which having ariſen in each 
ſweet eye, it was plain by that motion, 
ſhe would rather have diffipated : but 
anſwered me only with a ſigh, and an 
averted face. 

I urgedherto ſpeak; to look up at me; 
to bleſs me with an eye more favourable. 
I had reaſon, the told me, for my com- 
Plaint of her indifference. She {aw no- 
thing in my mind that was generous, 
I was not a man to be obliged or favour- 
ed. My ſtrange behaviour to her ſince 
Saturday night, for no cauſe at all that ſhe 
knew of, convinced her of this. What- 
ever hopes ſhe had conceived of me, were 
ntterly diſſipated : all my ways were dit- 
gultful to her, | 

This cut me to the heart. The onilty, 
L beheve, in every caſe, leſs patiently 
bear the detecting truth, than the inno- 
cent do the degrading falſhood, 

I beſpoke her patience, while I took 


the liberty to account tor this change on 


my part.—l re-ycknowledged the pride 
ot my heart, which could not bear the 
thought of that want of preference in 
the heart of alady whom I hoped to call 
mine, which the had always maniteſted. 
Marriage, 1 faid, was a ſtate that was 
not to he entered upon with indiſterence 
en either ide. : 

It is inſolence,“ interrupted fhe, © jt 
tis a preſumption, Sir, to expect tokens 
« of value, without refolving to % ede 
« them. You have no whiningcreature 
« before you, Mr. Lovelace, overcome 
6 hy weak. motives, to love where there 
is no merit. Miſs Howe can tell you, 


Sir, Uiat 1 never loved the anus of 


— — 


Ann 


© my friend; nor ever wiſhed her u 
© love me for mine. It is a rule with 
© us not to ſpare each other. And would 
© a man who has nothing but faults, (fv; 
pray, Sir, what are your virtues :\ 
« expect that I ſhould ſhew a value for 
©him? Indeed, if I did, I ſhould not de. 
© ſerve even hrs value; but ought to be 
« deſpiſed by him.“ | 
© Well have you, Madam, kept up to 
* this noble manner ot thinking. You 
* are in no-danger of being deſpiſed for 
© any marks of tenderneſs or favour 
© thewn to the man before you. Von 
© have been perhaps, you'll think, laudz. 
© bly ſtudious of making and taking oc. 
© cafions to declare, that it was far from 
© being owing to your chice, that you 
© had any thoughts of me. My whole 
© ſou], Madam, in all its errors, in 2 
its withes, in all its views; had been 
© laid open and naked before you, had! 
© been encouraged by ſuch a ſhare in 
« your confidence and eſteem, as would 
© have ſecured me againſt your appre. 
© hended worſt conſtructions of what 
© I ſhould from time to time have reveal. 
* ed to you, and confulted you upon. 
For never was there a tranker heart; 
nor a man ſo ready to accuſe himſelt, 
This, Belford, ts true. | But you knoy, 
Madam, how much otherwile it has 
© been between us. — Doubt, diſtance, 
reſerve, on your part, begat doubt, 
fear, awe, on mine.—How little con- 
fidence! as if we apprehended each 
other to be a plotter rather than 2 
lover. How have I dreaded every let. 
ter that has been brought you from 
Wilſon's !--And with reaſon : fince 
the laſt, from which I expected 0 
much, on account of the propoſals | 
made you in writing, has, it I may 
judge by the effects, and by your se.: 
© nial of ſeeing me yelterday, (though 
© you could go abroad, and in a de 
too, to avoid my attendance on you) let 
© you againſt me more than ever. 
vas guilty, it ſeems, of going to 
« church,” ſaid the indignant charmer; 
© and without the company of a man, 
© whoſe choice it would have been not 
to go, had I not gone! was guilty 0! 
«© defiring to have the whole Sunday-t0 
my ſelt, after I had obliged you, again" 
« my will, at a play, and after you had 
© detained me (equally to my diflike) to 
© a very late hour over-night.—Tbet 
© were my faults: for theſe I was t0 be 
« puniſhed : I was to be compelled !0 
ee you, and to be terrified when 1 4d 
© fee you, by the moſt ſhocking j1l-hu- 
mour that was ever ſhewn to æ creatule 
in my circumſtances, and not bound to 
3 « beal 
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ts © bear it. You have pretended to find an ill opinion of all mankind; of your- 
with © fault with my father's temper, Mr. | © {elf in particular: and withal ſo bad a 
Wild Lovelace: but the worſt that he ever |} © one. of myſelf, that 1 mall never be 
(lo « thewed after marriage, was not in the able to look up, having utterly and. 
N | <lea(t to be compared to what you have | for ever loſt all that ſelf- complacency, 
\for | « ſhewn before-hand.—And what are my © and conſcious pride, which are fo ne- 
t de. « proſpects with you at the very beſt ?— | ceſſary to carry a woman threugh this 
0 be My indignation riſes againſt you, Mr. | * life with tolerable ſatisfaction. to her- 
Lovelace, while I ſpeak to you, when | © felt.” 2 
p to «1 recollect the many inſtances, equally She pauſed, TI was filent.  * By my 
You © ungenerous and unpolite, of your be- foul,” thought I, this {ſweet creature 
tor © haviour to one whom you have brought will at laſt undo me ; 
our «into diſtreſs—And I can hardly bear |” She proceeded: —* What now remains, 
You « you in my light.* - 1 * but that you prenounce me free of all 
uda- She turned from me, ſtanding up; and | © obligation to you? And that you hin- 
oc. lifting up her folded hands, and charm- der me not from purſuing the deſtiny 
fron ing eyes ſwimming in tears, O my fa- | © that ſhall be allotted me?!“ 
a ther! ſaid the inimitable creature, Again the pauſed. I was ſtill ſilent ; 
hole © you might have ſpared your heavy | meditating whether to renounce all fur- 
1 all «curſe; had you known how I have been | ther deſigns upon her; whether I had 
been © punithed, ever ſince my ſwerving feet | not received ſufficient evidence of a vir- 
ad © led me out of your garden-doors to tue, and of a greatneſs of foul, that 
e in © meet this man !'—Then, ſinking into | could not be queſtioned or impeached. 
oule her chair, a burſt of paſſionate tears She went on :—* Propitious to me be 
pre. torced their way down her glowing | © your ſilence, Mr. Lovelace !—Tell me, 
7 cheeks. that I am tree of all obligation to you. 
'2al. My deareſt life,” taking her ſtill fold- } © You know, I never made you promiſes, 
pon. ed hands in mine, of who can bear an | Lou know, that you are not under any 
art; © invocation ſo affecting, though ſo paſ- | * to me.—My broken fortunes I matter 
elf,”  fjonate ?? not c 
now, And as I hope to live, my noſe ting- She was proceeding —* My deareſt 
\ has led, as J once, when a boy, remember | * lite,” ſaid I, © I have been all this time, 
nct, it did, (and indeed once more very though you All me with doubts of your 
Judt, iately) juſt before ſome tears came into | © favour, buſyin the nuptial preparations, 
con- my eyes; and 1 durit hardly truit my | I am actually in treaty for equipage.” 
each tace in view of hers. . * Equipage, Sir l—Trappings, tinſel ! 
in 2 * What have J done to deſerve this] * —What is equipage—what is life 
let. (impatient exclamation — Have I at | © what is any-thing, to a creature funk 
rom * any time, by words, by deeds, by looks, | © io low as I am in my own opinion 
nce given you Cauſe to doubt my honour, | * Labouring under a father's curſe !— 
"= © ny reverence, mv adoration, I may | © Unable to look backward without ſelf. 
171 "call it, of your virtues? All is owing ts | © reproach, or forward without terror! 
may * milapprehenſion, I hope, on both fides. | -* —lneſe reflections ' ſtrengthened by 
E * Condeſcend to clear up but your part, | © every croſs accident! And what but 
wel *as | will mine, and all muſt ſpecdily be | © croſs accidents befal me !1— All my 
chav happy. — Would to Heaven I loved | darling ſchemes daſhed in pieces, all 
) let that Heaven as I love you! And yet, | * my hopes at an end; deny me hot the 
it I dotibted a return in love, let me | * liberty to refuge myſelf in ſome obſcure 
g to * periſh. if T ſhould know to wiſh you | © corner, where neither the enemies you 
ner; *mine!—Give me hope, deareſt crea- | © have made me, nor the few friends you 
man, * ture, give me but hope, that I am your | ©* have left me, may ever hear of the lup- 
\ not * preterable choice !—Give me but hope, | * poſed raſh-one, till thoſe happy mo- 
ty of * that you hate me not: that you do | ments are at hand, which ſhall expi- 
W to * not dp. ſe me. | © ate for all!“ | 
ainſt © O Mr. Lovelace, we have been long I had not a word to ſay for myſelf. 
had * enough together, to be tired of each | Such a war in my mind had I never 
) to ' other's humours and ways; ways and | known. Gratitude, and admiration of 
heſe ' tumours fo different, that perhaps you | the excellent creature before me, com- 
o be ' ought to dillike ne, as much as I do | bating with villainous habit, with reſo- 
4 to *Jot.—l think—4 think, that 1 cannot | lutions ſo premeditatedly made, and with 
| did ' make an anſwerable return to the va- | views ſo much gloried inl—An hun. | 
'hu- ue you profels for me. My temper | dred new contrivances in my head, and | 
ture * 35 Utterly ruined, You have given me | in my heart, that to be honeſt, as it is A 
d to „ called. 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


—— ——— 


* 


called, muſt all be given up, by a heart 
delighting in intrigue and difficulty 
Miſs Howe's virulences endeavoured to 
be recollected Vet recollection refuſing 
to bring them forward with the requitite 


efficacy l had certainly been a loſt man, 


had not Dorcas come ſeaſonably in, with 
a letter. Be pleaſed, Sir, to open it now.” 

I retired to the window—opened it 
It was from Dorcas herſelf. —Theſfe the 


contents Be pleaſed to detain my lady: 


a paper of importance to tranſcribe, | 
« will cough when 1 have done.” 

I put the paper in my Pocket, and 
turned to my charmer, leſs diſconcerted, 


as ſhe, by that time, had alſo a l:ttle re- 


covered herſelf.— One favour, deareſt 
© creature—Let me but know; whether 
« Miſs Howe approves or diſapproves of 


© mny propoſals ?—I know her to be my 


Cenemy. I was intending to account to 
© you for the change of behavieur you 
« accuſed me of at the beginning of the 


« converſation; but was diverted from - 


« it by your vehemence. Indeed, my 
« beloved creature, you were very vehe- 
ment. Do you think, it muſt not be 


matter of high regret to me, to find 


my wiſhes ſo often delayed and poſtpo- 
ned in favour of your predominant 
© view to a reconciliation with your re- 
« lations who will nor be reconciled to 
you? Fo this was owing your declin- 
ing to celebrate our nuptials before we 
came to town, though you were fo at- 
« trocioutly treated by your liſter, and 
£ your whole family; and though fo ar- 
« dently preſſed to celebrate by me—To 
© this was owing the ready oftence you 


took at my four friends; and at the 


« unavatling attempt I made to ſee a 
dropt letter; little imagining, from 
« what two ſuch ladies could write to 
c each other, that there could be room 
for mortal diſpleaſure-—To this was 
« owing the week's diſtance you held me 


K . 0 
«at, till you knew the itſue of another 


application. — But when they had re- 
« jected that; when you had ſent my 
« cold-received propoſals to Miſs Howe 
for her approbation or advice, as indeed 
«I adviſed; and had honoured me with 
« your company at the play on Saturday 
c night, (my whole behaviour unobjec- 
© tionable to the laſt hour ;) muſt not, 
Madam, the ſudden change in your 
© conduct the very next morning, aſto- 
E nith and diſtreſs me?—And this per- 
© lifted in with (till ſtronger declarations, 
£ aſter you had received the impatiently- 
© expected letter from Miſs Howe; muſt 
© { not conclude, that all was owing to 
her influence; and that ſome other ap- 


— 


* plication or project was meditatins 
that made it neceſſary to keep me again 
© at diſtance till the reſult were known 
© and which was to deprive me of you 
for ever? for was not that your con. 
* ſtantly propoſed preliminary ?—=Well 
Madam, might I be wrought up ton 
* half-phrenzy by this apprehenſion ; and 
well might I charge you with hatins 
© me, — And now, my deareſt creature 
©let me know, I once more aſk you, - 
What is Miſs Howe's opinion of my 
© propofals ? | 

Were I diſpoſed to debate with you, 
© Mr. Lovelace, I could very eaſily an. 
ſwer your fine harangue. But at pre. 
« ſent, I mall only fay, that your ways 
© have been very unaccountable. You 
* ſeem to me, if your meanings were al. 
© ways juſt, to have taken great pains to 
* embarraſs them. Whether owing in 
© you to the want of a clear head, or 2 
© {ound heart, I cannot determine; but 
it is to the want of one of them, I ve. 
c 
o 


rily think, that I am to aſcribe the 
greateſt part of your ſtrange conduct“ 

* Curſe upon the heart of that little 
«© devil,” ſaid I, © who inſtigates you to 
think fo hardly of the faithfulleſt heart 
in the world!“ 

© How dare vou, Sir!* And there ſhe 
ſtopt; having. almoſt overſhot herſelf; 
as I deſigned the ſhould. 

© How dare I what, Madam?“ And! 
looked with meaning. * How date 
what ?? 

Vile man!—And do you— And 
there again ſhe ſtopt. f 

Do I what, Madam — And why 
© vile man 

Ho dare you curſe any-body in my 
« preſence ?? 

O the ſweet receder! But that was 
not to go off ſo with a Lovelace. 

Why then, deareft creature, is there 
© any-bedy that inſtigates you If there 
be, again I curſe them, be they whom 
© they will.“ 

She was in a charming pretty paſſion, 
And this was the firſt time that I had 
the odds in my favour. 

Well, Madam, it is juſt as I thought. 
And now I know how to account for 
© a temper that J hope is not natural to 
you.“ | | 

© Artful wretch! And is it thus you 
© would entrap me? But know, Sir, 
that I received letters from nobody but 
« Miſs Howe. Miſs Howe likes ſome 
* of your ways as little as I do; for! 
© have ſet every-thing before her. Yet 
© ſhe is thus far your enemy, as ſhe 15 


© mine, She thinks I ſhould not refule 
o your 


— 


* 
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«vgur offers; but endeavour to make 
« the beſt of my lot. And now you 
thave the truth. Would to Heaven 
vou were capable of dealing with equal 
« (incerity !? 

„an, Madam. And here, on my 
knee, I renew my vows, and my ſup- 
« plication, that you will make me yours. 
« Yours tor ever. And let me have 
«cauſe to bleſs you and Miſs Howe in 
« the {ame breath.“ 

To ſay the truth, Belford, I had be- 
fore begun 10 think, that the vixen of 
u girl, who certainly likes not Hickman, 
was in love with me. 

« Riſe, Sir, from your too ready knees, 
and mock me not.“ 

Vo- ready knees thought I. Though 
this humble poſture ſo little affects this 
© proud beauty, ſhe knows not how much 
have obtained of others ot her ſex, 
nor how often I have been forgiven for 
the lalt attempts by kneeling.” 

„ck you, Madam!“ And I aroſe, 
and re-urged her tor the day. 1 blamed 
myſelf at the fame time, for the invita- 
non! had'given to Lord M. as it might 
ſub;e:t me 10 delay from his infirmiries : 
bur told her that I would write to him 
to excule me, if ſhe had no objection ; 
or to give him the day ſhe would give 
me, unc not wait for him, if he could 
not come in time. | 

My day, Sir,* faid ſhe, is never. 
e not ſurprized. A perſon of polite- 
due ſs judging between us, would not be 
*{urprized that 1 ſay fo. But indeed, 
(Mr. Lovelace,” [and wept through im- 
patience | „you either know not how 
(to treat with a mind of the leaſt degree 


ot delicacy, notwithſtanding your birth 


and education, or you are an ingrateful 
. Wan, and! Catter apauſeJ*a worſe than 
fingratetul one. But Fwill retire. Iwill 
ee You again . to-morrow. I cannot 
'betore. I think I hate you. You may 
*look. Indeed | think l hate you. And 
, upon a re-Examination of my own 
(heart, I find 1 do, I whuld not tor the 
' worid that matters ſhould go any far- 
ther. between us.“ : 

But I fee, I fee, ſhe does not hate me 
How it would mortity my vanity, if 1 
thought there was a woman in the 
worid, much more this, that could hate 
me! 'Tis evident, villain as the thioks 
me, that I ſhould not be an odious villain, 
1 could but at laſt in one infta!:ce ceaſe 
to de a villain! She could nut hold it, 
determined as ſhe had thought herſelf, 
] law by her eyes, the moment I en- 
ceavoured to diſſipate her apprehenſions, 
da my too-rcady knees, as the calls them. 
The moment the rough covering my 


tearing behaviour has thrown over her 
attectious is quite removed, f doubt not 


to find all ſilk and ſilver at the bottom, 


all fott, bright, and charming. 

| was however too much vexed, diſ- 
concerted, mortified, to hinder her from 
retiring. And yet ſhe had not gone, if 
Dorcas had not coughed. 

The wench came in, as ſoon as her 
lady had retired, and gave me the copy 
ſhe had taken. And what ſhould it be 
but of the anſwer the truly-admirable 
creature had intended to give to my 
written propoſals in relation to ſettle- 
ments ? 

[ have but juſt dipt into this affecting 
paper. Were I to read it attentively, not 
a wink ſhould I fleep this night. To- 
morrow. it ſhall obtain my ſerious con- 
{;deration, 


LETTER. XXXVI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
\ B3Q- 

TUFSDAY MORNING, MAY 2g. 
IHE dear creature deſires to be ex- 
cuſed ſeeing me till evening. She 

is not very well, as Dorcas tells me. 
Read here, if thou wilt, the paper 
tranſcribed by Dorcas. It is impoſſible 
that I ſhould proceed with my projects 
againſt this admirabte woman, were it 
not that 1 am reſolved, after a few 
trials more, it as nobly ſuſtained as thoſe 
ſhe has already paſſed through, to make 
her (it the really hate me not) legally 

mine. , 


© TO MR. LOVELACE. 


«© WHEN a woman is married, that 
© ſupreme earthly obligation requires 
that in all inſtances where her huſband's 
© real honour is concerned, ſhe ſhould 
yield her own will to his. But, be- 
* fore- hand, I could be glad, conform- 
© ably to what I have always ſignified, 
© to have the moſt explicit aſſurances, 
© that every poſhble way ſhould be tried 
© to *avoid litigation with my father. 
© Time and patience will ſubdue all 
© things. My proſpects of happineſs 
tare extremely contracted. A huſ- 
* band's right will be always the ſame. 
In my hte-time I could wiſh nothing 
to be done of this fort, Your circum- 
© ſtances, Sir, will not oblige yon toex- 
© tort-violently from him what is in his 


© hands. A that dependssupon me, 
either with regard to my gion to 
my diverſions, or to the œconohy that 
© no married woman, of whatever rank 
* or quality, ſhould be above inſpecting, 
* ſhall be done, to prevent a neceſlitv for 
* juch 


c 
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©fuch meaſures being taken. And if 


© there will be no neceſſity for them, it is 
© to be hoped that motives V excuſable 
© will not have force—Motives which 
* muſt be founded in a littleneſs of mind 
© which a woman, who has net that little- 
© neſs of mind, will be under ſuch temp- 
© tations as her duty will hardly be able 
Lat all times to check, to deſpiſe her 
© huſhand for having; eſpecially in 
© cafes where her own family, ſo much 
* a part of herſelf, and which will have 
obligations upon her (though then 
* but fecondary ones) from which ſhe can 


never be treed, is intimately con- 


© cerned, 

« This article, then, I urge to your 
© mott {crions conlideration, as what lies 
* next my heart. I enter not here mi- 
* nutely into the fatal miſunderſtanding 
© between them and you: the fault 
may be in both. But, Sir, yours was 
* the founcation-fault : at leaſt, you gave 
*a too plauſible pretence for my bro- 
* ther's antipathy to work upon. Con- 


© deſcenſion was no part of your ſtady. 
* You choſe to bear the imputations laid 
© to your charge, rather than to make 
© it your endeavour to obviate them. 

© But this may lead into hatetul re- 
* crimination—Let it be remembered, 
©I will only ſay, in this place, that, in 


* therr eye, you have robbed them of a 
* daughter they doated upon; and that 
their reſentments. on this occation riſe 
© but in proportion to their love, and 
*their diſappointment. If they were 
© faulty in ſome of the meaſures they 
© took, while they themſelves did not 
© think ſo, who ſhall judge for thern 
* You, Sir, who will judge every-body 
© as you pleale, and will let nobody 
judge you in your own particular, muſt 
© not be ther judge. —It may therefore 
© be expected, that they will ſtand out. 
As for me, Sir, I muſt leave it 
So ſeems it to”, be deſtined] to your 
© jultice,. to treat me as vou ſhall think 
© ] deſerve: but if your future behavi- 
© our to them is not governed-by that 


* hirſh-tounding implacableneſs, which 


© you charge upon ſome of ther tem- 
pers, the ſplendor of your family, and 
© the excellent character of /me of them, 
© (of a indeed, unleſs your own conici- 
© ence fyrniſhes you with one only excep- 
tion) will, on better conſideration, do 
© every-thing with them: for they may 
© be overcome; perhaps, however, with 
© the more difficulty, as the greatly proſ- 
© perois leſs bear controul and diſap- 
© pointment than others: for I will own 
to you, that I have often in ſec ret la- 
© mented, that their great acquirements 


have been a ſnare to them; perhaps xz 
great a ſnare, as ſome other accidental 
have been to you; which being le; 
immediately your own gifts, you hays 
© ſtill leſs reaſon than they to value 


© yourſelt upon them. 


Let me only, on this ſubject, further 
© obſerve, that condeſcenſion is not 


* meanneſs. There is a glory in yield. 


© ing, that hardly any violent ſpirit cz 
judge of. My brother perhaps is 0 
more ſenſible of tis than you. But x; 
you have talents, which he has not, 
* (who, however, has, I hope, thatre. 
© gard for morals, the want of which 
makes one of his objections to you) ! 
© could wilh it may not be owing to ya, 
that your mutual diſlikes to each other 
do not ſubſide; for it is my earneſt hope, 
that in time you may ſee each other, 
without exciting the fears of a vit 
© and a filter for the conſequence. Not 
* that 1 ſhould wiſh you to-yield in point; 
* that truly concerned your honour : ng, 
© Sir; I would be as delicate in ſuch, a 
© you yourſelf: more delicate, I will ven. 
© ture to ſay, becauſe more zn:formly (0, 
© How vain, how contemptible, is that 
© pride, which ſhews itfelf in ſtanding 
© upon dimisutive obſervances ; and 
gives up, and makes a jeſt of, the mot 
© important duties! , 

This article being conſidered as[ 
* wifh, all the reſt will be eaſy. Were 
* I to accept of the handſome ſeparat? 
© proviſion you ſeem to intend me ; added 
© to the conſiderable ſums ariſen trom 
© my grandfather's eſtate ſince his death, 
© (more conſiderable than perhaps you 
* may ſuppoſe from your offer ;) I thould 
think it my duty to lay up for the {a 
* niily good, and for unforeſeen events, 
© ont of it: for, as to my donations, | 
would generally confine myſelf in them 
© to the tenth. of my income, be it whit 
© jt would. I aimat no glare in what! 
do of that ſort. All I wiſh for, is the 
© power of relieving the lame, the blind, 
© the ſick, and the induſtrious poor, and 
© thoſe whom accident has made fo, 0! 
«© ſudden diſtreſs reduced. The common 
© or bred beggars I leave to others, and 
* to the publick proviſion. They can. 
not be lower: perhaps they wiſh not 
© to be higher: and, not able to do tor 
© every-one, 1 aim not at works of 1u- 
© pererogation. Two hundred pounds 
© a year would do all I wiſh to do 01 the 
© ſeparate ſort: for all above! would 
content myſelf to aſk you; except, 
© miſtruſting your own , co conomy, Yo" 
* would give up to my management a" 
© keeping, in order to provide for future 
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which, as your ſteward, I would regu- 


'© larly account. 


« As to cloaths, I have particularly 
«two ſuits, which, having been only in 
«a manner tried on, would anſwer for 
© any preſent occaſion. Jewels I have 
« of iny grandmother's, which want only 
« new ſetting : another {et Ll have, which 
« on particular days I uſed to wear, Al- 
«though theſe are not ſent me, I have no 
« doub:, being merely perlo-:als, but 
«they will, when I ſend tor them in ano- 
« ther name ; till when I ſhould not chuſe 
«to wear any. : 

As to your complaints of my diffiden- 
ces, and the like, I appeal to your own 
heart, if it be poſſible for you ro make 
«my caſe your own for one moment, and 
© to retroſpect ſome parts of your beha- 
© viour, words, and actions, whether I 
am not rather to be juſtihed than cen- 
«ſured :/ and whether, of all men in the 


' © world, avornng what you avow, you ought 
It you do not, let me: 


© not to think fo. 
« admon'ſh you, Sir, from the very great 
n ſnateh, that then muſt appear to be 
ein our minds, never to ſeek, nor ſo 
much as wiſh, to bring about the moſt 
intimate union of intereſts between your- 
© {elt and C. HARLOWE. 


MAY, 20. 


The original of this charming paper, 

as Dorcas tells me, was torn almolt in 
two, In one of her pets, I ſuppoſe! 
What buſineſs have the ſex, whoſe prin- 
ipal glory is meckneſs, and patience, 
and reſignation, to be in a paſſion 1 trow ? 
Wi not the who atlows herſelf ſuch 
liberties as a maiden, take greater when 
married ? 


And a wife to be in a paſſion l- Let 


me tell the ladies it is an impudent thing, 
begging their pardon, and as imprudent 
a5 impudent, for a wife to be in a paſ 
ion, it ſhe mean not eternal ſeparation, 
or wicked defiance by it : for is it not 
rejecting at once all that expoſtulatory 
mechneſs, and gentle reaſoning, mingled 
with ſighs as gentle, and graced with 
bent knees, ſupplicating hands, and eyes 
lifted up to your imperial countenance, 
jult running over, that ſhould make are- 
onciliation ſpeedy, and as laſting as 
Ipeedy ? Even ſuppoſe the huſband is in 
the wrong, will not his being ſo givethe 
Sreater force to her expoſtulation? 
Now I think of it, a man /ould be in 
the wrong now-and-then, to make his 
Wite ſhine. Miſs Howe tells my char- 


mer, that adverlity is ker ſhining-time. 
Tis a yenerous thing in a man, to make 
9. 49, : 


— — 
his wife ſhine at his own expence: to 
give her leave to triumph over him by 
patient reaſoning: for were he to be top 
imperial to acknowledge his fault on the 

ſput, the will find the benefit of her duty 
and ſubmitſion in future, and in the high 
opinion he will conceive of her prudence 
and obligingneſs—And fo, by degrees, 
ſhe will become her maltec's maſter, 

But for a wife to come up with a kem- 
bued arm, the other hand thrown out, 
perhaps with a pointing finger“ Look 
© ye here, Sir! Take notice!—lf ou are 
* wrong, be wrong!—lf you are in a 
* paſſion, ' be in a paſſion! Rebuff for 
© rebuilt, Sir If you fly, PU tear!—If 
© you (wear, PU curſe !—And the ſame 
room, and the fame bed, ſhall not hold 
* us, Sir !—Por, remember, I am mar- 
* ried, Sir !—l am a wife, Sir !-—You 
can't help yourſelf, Sir !—Your hos 
* nour, as well as your peace, is in my 
keeping! And, if you like not this treat- 
© merft, you may have worſe, Sir!“ 

Ah! Jack! Jack ! What man, who has 
obſerved theſe things, either zmplied or 
expreſſed, in other families, would wiſh 
to be an huſband ! 

Dorcas toand this paper in one of the 
drawers of her lady's dreſſing- table. She 
was re-pcruting it, as ſhe ſuppoſes, when 
the honeſt wench carried my meſſage to 
deſire her to favour me at the tca-table ; 
tor the ſaw her pop a paper into the 
drawer as ſhe came in; and there, on 
her miſtreſs's going to meet me in the 
dining-room, the found it; and to be 
this. 

But I had better not to have had a 
copy of it, as far as I know: for, deter- 


mined as I was before upon my opera- 


tions, it inſtantly turned all my refolu- 
tions in her favour. Vet I would give 
ſomething to be convinced, that ſhe did 


„ : > p 
not pop it into her drawer before the 


wench, in order for me to fee it; and 
perhaps (if I were to take notice of it) 
to diſcover whether Dorcas, according 
to Miſs Howe's advice, were molt my 
friend, or hers. | 
The very ſuſpicion of this will do her 
no good: for L cannot bear to be ar/fully 
dealt with. People love to enjoy their 
own pecuhar talents in monopoly, as may 
ſay. I am aware, that it will ſtrength. 
en thy arguments againſt me in her be- 
half. But 1 know every tittle thou canſt 
ſay upon it. Spare therefore thy wam- 
bling nonſenſe, I deſire thee; and leave 
this {weet excellence and me to our fate: 
that wil! determine /or us, as it ſhall 
pleaſe.itſelf, for as Cowley lays— 
3 Q * An 
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An unſeen hand makes all our moves: 
And ſome are great, and ſome are ſmall ; 
« Some chmb to good, ſome from good for- 
* tune fall: : 
Some wiſe men, and ſome fools we call: 
Figures, alas] of ſpeech !—For deftiny plays 
mus all.“ | 


But, after all, I am ſorry, almaſt forry, 
(for how ſhall 1 do to be gute ſorry, 
when it is not given to me to be ſo?) that 
I cannot, until I have made further 
trials, reſolve upon wedlock. 


I have juſt read over again this in- 


tended anſwer to my propoſals : and how 
I adore her for it 
But yet; another yet /—She has not 
iven it or ſent it to me. lt is not there- 
ore her anſwer. It is not written for 
me; though to me. . 

Nay, ſhe has not intended to ſend it 
to me: ſhe has even torn it, perhaps 
with indignation, as thinking it too good 
for me. By this action, ſhe abſolutely 
retracts it. Why then does my fooliſh 
fondne(s ſeek to eſtabliſh for her the 
fame merit in my heart, as if ſhe avowed 
it? Pr'vthee, dear Belford, once more, 


leave us to our fate; and do not thou 


interpoſe with thy nonſenſe, to weaken 


a ſpirit already too ſqueamiſh, and 


ſtrengthen a conſcience that has declared 
itſelf of her party. | 
Then again, Remember they recent 
* tiſcoveries, Lovelace! Remember her 
* indifference, attended with all the ap- 
0 1 of contempt and hatred. 
© View her, even nom, wrapt up in re- 
* ſerve and myſtery ; meditating plots, 
as far as thou knoweſt, againſt the ſove- 
reignty thou haſt, by right of conqueſt, 
obtained over her. Remember, in ſhort, 
all thou haſt treatened to remember 
* againlt this infolent beauty, who is a 
rebel to the power ſhe has liſted under.” 

But yet, how doſt thou propofe to 
* ſubdue thy ſweet enemy !'—Abhorred 
be force, be the neceſity of force, if that 
can be avoided! There is no triumph in 
force—No conqueſt over the will!l—No 
prevailing by gentle degrees, over the 
gentle paſſions! —Force is the devil ! 
My curſed character, as I have often 
ſaid, was againſt me at ſetting-out—Yet 
is ſhe not a woman Cannot I find one 
vielding or but halt-yielding moment, if 
ſhe do not abſolutely hate me: 

But with what can 1 tempt teri— 
Ricurs ſhe was born to, and deſpites, 
knowing what they are. JewtrLs and 
ornaments, to a mind fo much a jewel, 
and fo richly ſet, her worthy conſciouſ- 
neſs will not let her value. Lovr—lt 
ſhe be 1uiceptible of love, it ſeems to be 
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ſo much under the direction of prudence, 


that one unguarded moment, I fear, 
cannot be reaſonably hoped for: and ſo 
much vIG!LANCE, ſo much apprehen. 


ſiveneſs, that her fears are ever afore. 


hand with her dangers. Then her Loyg 
OF VIRTUE ſeems to be principle, native 
principle, or, if not native, fo deeply 
rooted, that it's fibres have ſtruck into 
her heart, and, as ſhe grew up, ſo 
blended and twiſted themſelves with the 
ftrings of life, that I doubt there is no 
ſeparating of the one without cutting 
the others aſunder. 

What then can be done to make ſuch 
a matchleſs creature get over her firſt 
teſts, in order to put her to the grand 
proof, whether once overcome, ſhe will nat 
be always overcome ? 

Our mother and her nymphs ſay, l 
am a perfect Craven, and no Lovelace: 
and ſo I think. But this is no ſimpering, 
ſmiling charmer, as I have found others 
to be, when I have touched upon affec. 


ting ſubjects at a diſtance; as once or 


twice I have tried to her, the mother 
introducing them (to make ſex palliate 
the freedom to ſex) when only we three 
together. She is above the affedtation 
of not ſeeming to underſtand you. She 
ſhews by her diſpleaſure, and a fierce- 
neſs not natural to her eye, that ſhe 
judzes of an impure heart by an impure 
mouth, and darts dead at once even the 
embryo hopes of an encroaching lover, 
however diftantly inſinuated, before the 
meaning hint can dawn into double + 
tendre. | 
By my faith, Jack, as I fit gazing 
upon her, my whole foul in my eyes, 
contemplating her perfections, and 
thinking, when I have ſeen her eaſy and 
ſerene, what would be her thoughts, did 
he know my heart as well as I know it; 
when I behold her diſturbed and jea- 
lous, and think of the juſtneſs of her ap- 
prehenſions, and that ſhe cannot fear 0 
much, as there is room for her to fear; 
my heart often miſgives me. 
And muſt,” think I, O creature 
« divinely excellent, and ſo beloved of 
© my ſoul, thoſe arms, thoſe encircling 
«arms, that would make a monarch 
© happy, be uſed to repel brutal force; 
© all their ſtrength, unavailingly perhaps 
©exerted to repel it, and to defend a 
© perſon ſo delicately framed ? Can vio- 
« lence enter into the heart of a wretch, 
* who might entitle himſelf to all her 
© willing, yet virtuous love, and make 
the bleſſings he aſpireth after, her 22 
to confer ge gone, unn, 
«Sink ye all to the hell that could 7 
6 ;n{pire 
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« inſpire ye!* And 1 am then ready to 
throw myſelf at her feet, to confeſs my 
villainous deſigns, to avow my repent- 
ance, and put it out of my power to act 
unworthily by ſuch an excellence. 

How then comes it that all theſe com- 
paſſionate, and as ſome would call them, 
toneſt ſenſibilities go off ?!—Why, Miſs 
Howe will tell thee : ſhe ſays, I am the 
devil —=By my conſcience, 1 think he 
has at preſent a great ſhare in me. 

There's ingehuouſneſs!—How I lay 
myſelf open to thee But ſeeſt thou not, 
that the more I ſay againſt myſelf, the 
leſs room there is for thee to take me to 
talk? —O Belford, Belford! I cannot, 
cannot, (at leaſt at preſent) I cannot 
marry. 

Then her family, my bitter enemies 
To ſupple to them, or if I do not, to 
make her as unhappy as ſhe can be from 
niy attempts. : 

Then does ſhe not love them too much, 
me too little ? 

She now ſeems to deſpiſe me: Miſs 
Howe declares, that ſhe really does de- 
ſpiſe me. To be deſpiſed by a WIFE— 
What a thought is that To be exce/- 
led by a wIFE too, in every part of praiſe- 
worthy knowledge To rake /effons, to 
take inſtructions, from a wiFE - More 
than deſpiſe me, ſhe herſelf has taken 
time to confider whether the does not 
late me :—* I hate you, Lovelace, with 
* my whole Heart] ſaid ſhe to me but yel- 
terday, © My ſoul is ahove thee, man { Urge 


me not to tell thee, how fincerely I think my * 


* ſoul above thee ! How poor indeed was 

U then, even in my own heart !—So ,- 

6/- a ſuperiority, to ſo proud a ſpirit as 

mine! — And 4-re from below, from 

BELOW indeed] from theſe women I am 
lv goaded ON — | 

Yet tis poor too, to think myſelf a 
machine in the hands of ſuch wreiches. 
lam no machine. Lovelace, thou art 
baſe o thyſelf, but to ſuppoſe thyſelf a 
machine, 

But having gone thus far, I hould | 
be unhappy, if after marriage, in the 
petulance of ill humour, I had it to re- 
proach myſelt, that I did net try her to 
the utmoſt. And yet I don't know how 
tis, but this lady, the moment I come 
into her preſence, halt-aſſimilates me to 
her own virtue. Once or twice (to ſay 
nothing of her triumph over me on Sun- 
day night) I was prevailed upon to fluſ- 
ter myſelf, with an intention to make 
ſome advances, which, if obliged to re- 
cede, I might, lay upon raiſed ſpirits : 
but the inſtant 1 beheld her, I was ſo- 
ber zed into awe and reverence; and the 
majelty of her even vifible purity firſt 
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damped, and then extinguiſhed, my dou- 
ble flame. 

What a ſurprizingly powerful effect, 
ſo much and fo long in my power ſhe! 
ſo inſtigated by ſome of her own ſex, 
and fo ſtimulated by paſſion, I- How 
can this be accounted for, in a Love- 
lace ? | 

But, what a heap of ſtuff have I writ- 
ten I— How have I heen run away with! 
—By what ?—Canſt thou ſay, by what? 
—0 thou lurking — 4 ON SCi= | 
ENCE?—l[s it thou, that haſt thus made 
me of party againſt myſelf ?—How cam- 
eſt thou iv In what diſguiſe, ou 
egregious haunter of my more agreeable 
hours ?—Stand thou, with fate, but neu- 
ter in this controverſy ; and, if I cannot 
do credit to human nature, and to the 
female ſex, by bringing down ſuch an 
angel as this to claſs with, and adorn it, 
(for adorn it ſhe does in her very foibles) 
then I am all yours, and never will re- 


fiſt you more. 

Here I aroſe, I ſhook-myſelf. The 
window was open. Away the trouble- 
ſome boſom-viſitor, the intruder, is 
flown,—l ſee it yet!—]I ſee it yet !|— 
And now. it leſſens to my aching eye! 
And now the cleft air is cloſed after it, 


and it is out of ſight !—And once more 


I am RoBERT LOVELACE. 
LETTER XXXVII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


TUESDAYs MAY 23« 
FELL did 1, and but juſt in time, 
conclude to have done with Mrs. 
Fretchville and the houſe : for here 
Mennell has declared, that he cannot in 
conſcitnce and honour go any farther, 
He would not for the world be acceſſary 
to the deceiving of ſuch a lady 1—1 was 
a fool to let either you or him ſee her; 
for ever fince ye have both had ſcruples, 
which neither would have had, were a 
woman to have been in the queſtion. 

Well, I can't help it! 

Mennell has, however, though with 
ſome reluctance, conſented to write me 
a letter, provided I will allow it to be 
the laſt ſtep he ſhall take in this affair. 

I preſumed, 1 told him, that if I could. 
cauſe Mrs. Fretchville's woman to ſupply 
hes place, he would have no objection to 
that. 

None, he ſays—* But is it not pity—* 

A pitiful fellow! Such a ridiculous 
kind of pity lis, as thoſe lilly fouls have, 
who would not kill an innocent chicken 
for the world ; but when killed to their 


hands, are always the moſt greedy de- 


vourers of it. 


3 Qa 


Now 
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Now this letter gives the ſervant the 
ſmall-pox : and the has given it to her 
unhappy vapouriſh lady. Vapouriſh peo- 
ple are perpetual] ſubjects for diſeaſes to 
work upon. Name but the malady, and 
it is therrs in a moment. Eder fitted for 
inoculation. —The phyſical tribe'smilch- 
cows.—A vapouriſh or ſplenetick pati- 
ent 15a fiddle for the dectors; and they 
are eternally playing upon it. Sweet 
muſick does it make them. 
difficulty, except a caſe extraordinary 
happens, (as poor Mrs. Fretchville's, 
who has rea/izzed her apprehenſions) is 
but to hold their countenance, while 
their patient 1s drawing up a bill of in- 
dictment againſt himfelf—and when they 
have heard it, proceed to puniſh : —the 
right word for. preſcribe. Why ſhould 
they not, when the criminal has confeſſed 
his guilt? And pun; they generally 
do with a vengeance. 

Yet, filly toads too, now. I think of 
it. For why, when they know they 
cannot do good, may they not as well 


endeavour to gratify, as to nauſeate, 


the patient's palate ? 
Were | a phyſician, I'd get all the trade 
to myfelf: for Malmſcy, and Cyprus, 


and the generous product of the Cape, 


a little diſguiſed, ſhould be my princi- 
pal doſes: as theſe would create new 
ſpirits, how would the revived patient 
covet the phyſick, and adore the doctor! 
_ Give atkthe paraders of the faculty 
whom thou knoweſt, this hint. —There 
could but one inconvenience ariſe from 
it. . The APOTHECARIES would find 
their medicines coſt them ſomething but 
the demand for quantities would anſwer 
that; ſince the honeſt NURsr would be 
the patient's taſter; perpetually requir— 
ing repetition of the laſt cordial julap. 
Well, but to the letter—Yet what 
need of further explanation after the 
hints in my former? The widow can't 
be removed, and that's enough: and 
Nlennel's work is over; and his conſci— 
ence left to plague him for his own ins, 
and not another man's: and, very poſ- 


libly, plague enough will give him for 
thoſe. ; - 


This letter is directed, To Robert 
© Lovelace, Hg. or, in his abſence, To J. 
© lady.) She had retuſcd dining with 
me, or ſeeing me: and I was out when 
it came. She opened it: fo is my lady 
by her own conſent, proud and ſaucy as 
ſhe is. 

I am glad at my heart that it came be- 
fore we entirely make up. She would 
lſe perhaps have concluded it to he con- 
 erived for a delay: and now, moreover, 


- 


All their 


we can accommodate our old and new 
quarrels together; and that's contriy. 
ance, you know. But how is her dear 
haughty heart humbled to what it wa 
when I knew her firſt, that ſhe can ap- 
prehend any delays from me; and have 
nothing to do but to vex at them! 

I came in to dinner. She ſent me down 
the letter, defiring my excule for open. 
ing it. —Did it before ſhe was aware, 
Lady-pride, Belford ! — Recollection, 
then retrogradation ! | 

1 requeſted to ſee her upon it that ma. 
ment.—But ſhe defires to ſuſpend our 
interview till morning. I will bring her 
to- own, before I have done with her, 
that ſhe can't ſee me too often, 

My impatience was ſo great, on an oc. 
caſion ſo unexpected, that 1 could not 


help writing to tell her, how much vex- 


ed I was at the accident; but that it need 
not delay my happy day, as that did not 
depend upon the houſe. | She knew that 
before, ſhe'll think ; and ſo did J.] and as 
Mrs. Fretchviile, by Mr. Mennell, fo 
handfomely exprefſed her concern upon 
it, and her wiſhes that it could ſuit us 
to bear with the 111avoidable delay, ! 
hoped, that going down to the Lawn 
{cr two or three of the fr mmer- mon'hs, 
when I was. made the happieſt of men, 
would be favourable to all r.und, 

The dear creature. takes this incident 
to heart, 1 believe: ſhe has ſent word 
to my repeated requeſts to ſee her not- 
withſtanding her denial, that ſhe canno 
till the morning. It ſhall be then at it 
o'clock, if I pleaſe! 

To be ſure 1 do pleaſe! 

Can ſee her but once a day now, Jack! 

Did I tell thee, that I wrote a letter 
to my couſin Montague, wondering that 
| heard not from Lord M. as the ſubject 
was ſo very intereſting ? In it Lacquaint- 
ed her with the houſe I was about taking; 
and with Mrs. Fretchville's vapour 
delays. | : 

I was very loth to engage my own [a 
mily, either man or woman in this at- 
fair; but J muſt take my meaſures fe. 
curely : and already they all think © 
vad of me as they well can. .You ob. 
ſerve by my Lord M.'s letter to your” 
(elf, that the well-manner'd peer is altas 
I ſhould play this admirable creature on 
of my uſual dog's tricks. 

have received juſt now an anfver 
from Charlotte. 

Charlotte i'n't well. 
order! 

No wonder a girl's ſtomach ſhould 
plague her. A ſingle woman; that _ 
When ſhe has a man to plague, g wx 


A ſtomach dil- 
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have ſomething beſides itſelf to prey up- 
on. Knoweſt thou not moreover, that 
man is the woman's ſun; woman is the 
man's earth ?—How dreary, how deſo- 
late, the earth, that the ſun ſhines not 
upon | 

Poor Charlotte! But I heard ſhe was 
not well: that encouraged me to write 
to her; and to expreſs myſelf a little 
concerned, that ſhe had not of her own 
accord thought of a viſit in town to my 
charmer. 

Here follows a copy of her letter. Thou 
wilt ſce by it, that every little monkey is 
to catechiſe me. They all depend upon 
my good-nature. 
$M. HALL, MAY 22, 
pr COUSIN, | 

We ave been in daily hope for a 
«long tue, I muſt call it, of hearing 
that the appy knot was tied. My lord 
© has been very much out of order: and 
«yet nothing would ſerve him, but he 
© world himfelf write an anſwer to your 
letter. It was the only opportunity he 
© ſhould ever have, perhaps, to throw in 
a little good advice to you, with the 
zope of its being of any ſignification; 
and he has been ſeveral hours in a day, 
t as his gout would let him, buſied in it. 
© It wants now only his laſt reviſal. He 
hopes it will have the greater weight 
with you, if it appear all in his own 
„hand- writing. : 

Indeed, Mr. Lovelace, his worthy 
heart is wrapt up in you. I with you 
loved yourſelf but half as well. But 
| believe too, that if all the family 
loved you leſs, you would love your- 
elf more. 

„His lordſhip has been very buſy, at 
the times he could not write, in con- 
ſulting Pritchard about thoſe eſtates, 
which he propoſes to transfer to you 
on the happy occaſion, that he may 
' anſwer your letter in the moſt accept- 
able manner; and ſhew, by effects, 
how kindly he takes your invitation. 
| aſſure you, he is mighty proud of 
Kn. 

As for myſelf, I am nat at all well, 
and have not been for ſome weeks paſt, 
with my old ſtomach-diſorder. I had 
certainly elſe before now have done 
myſelf the honouf you wonder I have 
' het Lady Betty, who 


- 


- 
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would have accompanied me, (for we 
4 - : p 

had laid it out) has been exceedingly 
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buſy in her law- affair her antagoniſt, 


s who is actually on the ſpot, having been 
making propoſals for an accommoda - 

on. B 

on. But you may aſſure yourſelf, 


that when our dear relation elect ſhall. 
be entered upon the new habitation you 
© tell me of, we will do ourſelves the 
* honour of viſiting her; and if any de- 
lay ariſes from the dear lady's want of 
courage, (which, conlidering her man, 
let me tell you, may very well be) we 
will endeavour to infpire her with it, 
and be ſponſors for you ;—for, couſin, 
I believe you have need to be chriſten- 
ed over again, before you are entitled 
to ſo great a- bleſſing. What think 
© yon? 

« Juſt now, my lord tells me, he will 
diſpatch a man on purpoſe with his let- 
© ter to-morrow : ſo | needed not to have 
© written. But now I have, let it go; 
© and by Empſon, who ſets out direct] 
© on his return to town. 

My beſt compliments, and ſiſter's, to 
the moſt deſerving lady in the world, 
you will need no other direction to the 
perſon meant]conclude me your afec- 
tionate couſun and ſervant, 

* CHARL. MONTAGUE. 


« 


Ld 


Thou ſeeſt how ſeaſonably this letter 
comes. I hope my lord will write no- 
thing but what I may ſhew to my be- 
loved. . I have actually ſent her up this 
letter of Charlotte's ; and hope for hap- 
py ettects from it. 7-6 os 
The lady in ler next letter gives Miſs Horue 

an account of what has paſſed between Mr. 

Lovelace and herſelf. She reſents hᷣis be- 

heviour with her uſual dignity ; but when 

ſhe comes to mention Mr. Mennell's letter, 
ſhe re-urges Miſs Howe to perfect her 
' ſcheme for her deltverance ; being reſolved 
to leave him. But, dating again, on his 
ſending up to her Miſs Montaguc's letter, 
ſhe alters her mind, and defires her to ſuſ- 
pend for the preſent her application to 
Mrs. Tcumſend. , 


Ina begun,” /avs he, to ſuſpeR all 
© he had fad of Mrs: Fretchville and her 
© houſe; and cven Mr. Mennell him- 
« ſelf, though ſo well-appearing a man. 
© But row that | find Mr. Lovelace had 
© apirized his relations of his intention 
©to take it, and hed engaged ſome of 
©the ladies to viſit nie there; I could 
© hardly forbear bla ing myſelt for cen- 
ſuring him as capabic of {6 vile an im- 
poſture. But may he not thank him- 
© ſelf tor acting ſo very nnaccountably, 
© and taking ſuch needleſs|ly-awry ſteps, 
© as he has done; embarraſſing, as I 


© told him, his own meanings, if they 


© were good!“ 
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LETTER xxXxxXVIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24. 


He gives his friend an account of their inter- 
prew that morning; and of the hap 
Heels of his couſin Montague's letter in 

s favour. Her riſerves, however, he tells 
him, are net abſolutely baniſhed. But 
 - thes he tmputes to form. | 

1 is not in the power of woman, ſays 

he, to be altogether ſincere on theſe 
occalions. But why ?—Do they think 
it fo great a diſgrace to be found out to 
be really what they are ? | 
I regretted the illneſs of Mrs. Fretch- 
ville; as the intention I had to fix her 
dear ſelf in the houſe before the happy 
knot was tied, would have ſet her in that 
independence in appearance, as well as 
Jef, which was neceſſary to ſhew to all 
the world, that her choice was free; and 
as the ladies of my family would have 
been proud to make their court to her 
there; While the ſettlements and our 
equipages were preparing. But on any 
other account, there was no great mat- 
ter in it; ſince, when my happy day 
was over, we could, with ſo much con- 
venience, go down to the Lawn, to my 
Lord M.'s, and to Lady Sarah or Lady 

Betty's, in turn; which would give full 

time to provide ourſelves with ſervants, 

and other accommodations, 

How ſweetly the charmer liſtened ! 

I aſked her, If the had had the ſmall- 
pox ? 

Ten thouſand pounds the worſe in my 
© eftimation,* thought I, if ſhe has not; 
* for not one of her charming graces can 
« ] diſpenſe with.“ 

*T was always a doubtful point with 
her mother aud Mrs. Norton, ſhe own- 
ed. But although ſhe was not atraid.of 
it, ſhe choſe not unneceſlarily to ruſh 
into places where it was. 

« Right,” thought I—Elſe, I ſaid, it 
would not have been amiſs for her to ſec 
the houſe before ſhe went into the coun- 
try; for if he liked it not, I was not 
obliged to have it. a : 
She aſked, If ſhe might take a copy of 
- Miſs Montague's letter? 

1 faid, the might keep the letter itſe!f, 
and ſend it to Miſs Howe, if ſhe pleaſec ; 
for that, 1 ſuppoſe, was her intention. 

She bowed her head to me. 

There, Jack! I ſhall have her curtſe; 
to me by-and-by, 1 queſtion not. What 
a-devil had I to do, to terrify the wet 
creature by my termagant projects! - 
it was not amiſs, I believe, to make lic 
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afraid of me, She ſays, I am an unpeli 
man—And every polite inſtance fron 
ſuch a one, 1s deemed a favour, 

Talking of the ſettlements, I told her 
I had rather that Pritchard (mentioned 
by my couſin Charlotte) had not been 
conſulted on this occaſion, Pritchard, 
indeed, was a very honeſt man; and ha 
been for a generation in the family; ang 
knew the eſtates, aud the condition of 
them, better than either my lord or ny. 
ſelf: but Pritchard, like other old meg 
was diffident and flow ; and valued hin: 
felf upon his ſkill as a draughts-man; 
and for the ſake of that paltry reputz. 
tion, muſt have all his forms preſerved, 
were an imperial crown to depend upon 
his diſpatch. 

I kiftled her unrepulſing hand no le 
than five times during this converſation, 
Lord, Jack, how my generous heart ra 
over !|—She in a manner aſked me [ray 
to retire; to re-peruſe Charlotte's let. 
ter.—I think ſhe bent her knees to me; 
but I won't be ſure. —How happy might 
we have been long ago, had the dex 
creature been always as complaiſant u 
me! For I do love reſpect, and, whether 
I deierve'it or not, always had it, tilll 
knew this proud beauty. = 

And now, Belford, are we in a train, 
or the deuce is in it. Every fortifi 
town has it's ſtrong and it's weak place 
I had carried on my attacks againſt the 
impregnable parts. I have no doubt 
but I ſhall either Are or ſmuggle her out 
of her cloak, unce ſhe and Miſs Howe 
have intended to employ a ſmuggler 
againſt e. - All we wait for now is nf 
lord's letter. 

But 1 had-like to have forgot to tel 
thee, that we have been not a lite 
alarmed, by ſome enquires that have 
been made after me and my beloved, by 
a man of good appearance; who yelter- 
day procured a tradeſman in the neigh- 
bourhood to ſend tor Dorcas: of whom 
he aſked ſeveral queſtions relating to Us; 
and particularly (as we boarded and 
lodged in one houte) whether we were 
married ? | 

This has given my beloved great un- 
eaſineſs. And I could not help obſerv. 
ing upon it, to her, how reg/ht @ thing it 
was, that we had giben out below, that ut 
were married. The enquiry, moſt pro- 
bably, I ſaid, was from her brother's 
quarter; and now perhaps that our mar- 
riage was owned, we ſhould hear no 
more of his machinations. - The perſon, 
t ſeems, was curious to know the 4 
dat the ceremony was performed. But 
Dorcas retuſed to give him any * 


- 


particulars, than that we were married; 
and ſhe was the more reſerved, as he 
declined to tell her the motives of his 


enquiry. 


A LETTER XXXIX. 

h uk. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ad "WG 

nd MAY 24. 


HE devil take this uncle of mine 
He has at laſt fent me a letter, 
which I cannot ſhew, without expoſing 
the head of our family for a fool. A con- 
founded parcel of pop-guns has he let 
off upon me. I was in hopes he had ex- 
hanſted his whole ſtock of this ſort, in 
his letter to you.— To keep it back, to 
delay ſending it, till he had recollected 
Wall this farrago of nonſenſe—Confound 
his wiſdom of nations, if ſo much of it is 
to be ſcraped together, in diſgrace of 
Sitſelf, to make one egregious ſimpleton | 
—But I am glad 1 am fortified with this 
piece of flagrant folly, however; ſince, 
in all haman affairs, the convenient and 
enconvenient, the good and the bad, are ſo 
E mingled, that there is no having the 
Jone without the other. 
| have already offered the bill inclofed 
init to my beloved; and read to her 


Un, part of the letter. But ſhe refuſed the 
fed bill: and as I am in caſh myſelf, I ſhall 
- return it. She ſeemed very deſirous to 
the 


peruſe the whole letter. And when I 
told her, that were it not for expoſing 
whe writer, I would oblige her, ſhe ſaid, 


owe It would not be expoſing his lordſhip to 
get thew it to her; and that ſhe always pre- 


erred the heart to the head. I knew 

der meaning; but did not thank her 
tor it. 

All that makes for me in it, I will 

WF 'ranicribe for her—Yet hang it, the ſhal} 


, of have the letter, and my ſoul with it, for 
xi one conſenting kiſs. 
* | 
— SHE has got the letter from me, with- 
pep out the reward. Deuce take me, if I had 
- the courage to propoſe the condition. A 
ſe new character this of baſhfulneſs in thy 
iriend. ' 1 ſee; that a truly modeſt woman 
un- may make even a confident man keep his diſ- 
you tance. By my ſoul, Belford, 1 believe, 
w_ that nine women in ten, who fall, fall 
either from their own vanity, or levity, or 


i * 8 7 
or want of c:rcumſpection, 
ern reſerves. 


and proper 
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to appear to. I ſend it to thee; and 
here will ſtop, to give thee time to read 
it. Return it as ſoon as thou haſt pe- 
ruſed it. 


LETTER AL. 


LORD M. TO ROBERT LOVELACE, 
ESQ. 
TUESDAY, MAY 23. 
J is a long lane that has no turning Do 
not deſpiſe me for my proverbs— 
of them; 
and if you had been fo too, it would 
have been the better for you, let me tell 
you. I dare ſwear, the fine lady you 
are ſo likely to be ſoon happy with, will 
be far from deſpiſing them; for I am 
told, that ſhe writes well, and that all 
her letters are full of ſentences. God 
convert you! for nobody but He and 
this lady can. 5 
I have no manner of doubt now but 
that you will marry, as your father, and 
all your anceſtors, did before you: elſe 
you would have had no title to be my 
heir; nor can your deſcendants have any 
title to be yours, unleſs they are legiti- 
mate ; that's worth your remembrance, 
Sir man ts always 4 fool, every man 
is ſometimes.— But your follies, I — 
are now at. an end. 

I know, vou have vowed revenge 
againſt this fine lady's family : but ne 
more of that, now. You muſt look 
upon them all as your relations; and 
forgive and forget. And when they 
ſee you make a good huſband and a good 
father. [Which God ſend, for all our 
ſakes!} they will wonder at their non- 
ſenſical antipathy, and beg your pardon=z 
but while they think you a vile fellow, 
and a rake, how can they either love, 
you, or excuſe their daughter ? 

And methinks I could wifh to give 
a word of comfort to the lady, who, 
doubtleſs, muſt be under great fears, 
how ſhe ſhall be able to hotd-in ſuch a 
wild creature, as you have hitherto been. 
1 would hint to her, that by ſtrong ar- 
guments, and gentle words, ſhe may do 
any-thing with you; for though you are 
apt to be hot, gentle words will cool 
you, and bring you into the temper that 
is neceffary tor your cure. 

Would to God, my poor lady, your 
aunt, who is dead and gone, had been a 
proper patient for the ſame remedy! God 
reſt her ſoul! No reflections upon her 


memory! Worth is beft known by want! L 
know kers now; and if I had went firſt, 
the would by this time have known ine. 

There is great wiſdom in that ſaying, 


naſe I DID intend to take my reward on 
no her returning a letter ſo favourable to 
ſon, us both. But ſhe ſent it to me, ſealed 
400 up, by Dorcas. I might have thought 
But that there were two or three hints in it, 
2 that ſhe would be too nice immediately 


God ſend me a friend, that may tell me of my 


aulls 
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faults: 1f not, an enemy, and he will. Not 
that lam your enemy; and that you 
well know. The more noble any one ts, the 
more humble ſo bear with me, if you 
would be thought noble.—Am I not 
your uncle? And do I not. defign 
to be better to you than your father 
could be? Nay, I will be your father 
too, when the happy day comes; ſince 
you deſire it: and pray make my com- 


pliments to my dear niece ; and tell her, 


I wonder much that the has ſo long de- 
terre t your happineſs. > 
Pray let her know as that I will pre- 
ſent RRR (not you) either my Lancaſhire 
. ſeat, or The Lawn in Hertfordſhire, and 
. Fettle upon her a thouſand pounds a 
year penny- rents; to ſhew her, that we 
are not a family to take baſe advantages: 
and you may have writings drawn, and 
ſettle as you will. — Honeſt Pritchard has 
the rent-roll of both theſe eſtates; and 
as he has been a good old ſervant, re- 
commend him to your lady's favour. 1 
have already conſulted him: he will tell 
you what 4s belt for you, and moſt pleaſ- 
ing to me. g K 
L am {till very bad with the gout, but 
will come in a litter, as ſoon as the day 
is fixed: it would be the joy of my 
heart to join your hands. And Jet me 


huſbands to ſo good a young lady, and 
one who has had ſo much courage for 
your ſake, 1 will renounce you, and 
ſettle all I can upon her and hers by you, 
and leave you out of the queſtion. 

If any-thing be wanting for your fur- 
ther (ſecurity, i am ready to give it; 
though you know, that my word has 
always been looked upon as my bond. 
And when the Harlowes know all this, 
Jet us ſee whether they are able to bluth, 
and take ſhame to themſclves. 

Lady Sarah and Lady Betty want 
only to know the day, to make all the 
country rod them blaze, and all their 

tenants mad. And it any-one of mine 

be ſober upon the occalion, Pritchard 
all eject him. And, on the birth of 
the firſt, child, if a fon, I will do ſome— 
thing more for you, and repeat all our 
xejoicings. | des 

] ought indeed to have written ſooner, 
But I knew, that if you thought me 

long, and were in haſte, as to your nup- 
tials, von would write and tell me ſo. 
But my govt was very troubletome : 
and 1 am but a flow writer, vou know, 
at bei: tor compoſing is a thing, that 


though formerly I was very ready at it, 
(as my Lord Lexington uſed to ſay;) 
yet having left it off a great while, 1 am | 


—_ 


not ſo now. And I choſe; on this os. 
calion, to write all out of my own hea 
and memory : and to give you my det 
advice; for I may never have ſuch a 
opportunity again. You have had H Gd 
mend you!] a ſtrang* way of turning 
your back upon all! have ſaid the 
once, I hope, you wil! be more atten. 
tive to the advice I give you for Your 
on gond, 

I had ſtill another end; nay, ty 
other ends. | 

The one was, That now you are up. 
on the borders of wedlock, as I may fay, 
and all your wild oats will be ſown, 1 Would 
give you ſome inſtructions as to your 
publick as well as private behaviour in 
life; which, intending you ſo much 


good as I do, you ought to hear; 2d 


perhaps would never have liſtened tg, 
on any leſs extraordinary occaſion, 

he ſecond is, That your dear lady. 
elect (whois, it ſeems, herſelf fo fine 
and ſo ſententious a writer) will ſee h 
this, that it is not our faults, nor for 
want of the beſt advice, that you wa 
not a better man than you have hithert 
been. 

And now, in a few words, for the con. 
duct I would wiſh you to follow in pub. 


: + lick, as well as in private, it. you would 
tell you, it you do not make the beſt of 


think me worthy of adviſing.—lt {ta 
be ſhort ; ſo be not uneaſy. 

As to the private life: Love your lad 
as ſhe deſerves. Let your actions pra 
von. Be a good huſband; and fo git 
the lie to all your enemies; and mak 
them aſhamed of their ſcandals. And 
let us have pride in ſaying, that Mi 
Harlowe had not done either herlelf or 
family any diſcredit by coming among 
us. Do this; and I; and Lady Sara, 
and Lady Betty, will love you for ev 

As to your public conduct This 
follows is what. I could wiſh: but! 
reckon vour lady's wiſdom will put us 
beth right Ne diſparagement, Sir! 
ſince with all your wit, you have nat 
hitherto ſhewn much wiſdom} you knon- 

Get into parliament as ſoon as Jen 
can: for you have talents to make a gre 
figure there. Who ſo proper to aſſiſt in 
making new holding laws, as thoſe 
whom no laws in being could hold? 

Then, for fo long as you will give A. 
tendance 1n St. Stephen's Chapel—It 
being called a chapel, I hope, will not 
diſauſt you: 1 am ſure I have knonn 
many A riot there :—a ſpeaker has 4 
hard time of it! But we peers have moſe 
decorum—But what was 1 going to lay* 
-I muſt go back. 1 

F 18 ö ill give ! 

For ſo long as you will g * 


— _ _ — PR) « % 


nce in parliament, for fo long will 
_— out " miſchief ; out of private 
miſchief, at leaſt : and may St. Stephen's 
fate be yours, if you wiltully do publick 
miſchief ! ; 5 

When a new election comes, you will 
have two or three boroughs, you know, 
to chuſe out of, — but if you ſtay till then, 
1 had rather you were for the ſhire, 

You will have intereſt enough, I am 
ſure ; and being ſo handſome a man, 
the women will make their huſbands 
vote for you. | 

I ſhall long to read your ſpeeches. I 
expect you will ſpeak, if occaſion offer, 
the very firſt day. You want no cou- 
rage; and think highly enough of your- 
ſelf, and lowly enough of every-body 
elſe, to ſpeak on all occaſions, 

As to the methods of the houſe, you 
have ſpirit enou h, I fear, to be too much 
above them: take care of that. I don't 
ſo- much fear your want of good. 
manners, To men, you want no de- 
cency, if they don't provoke you : as to 
that, I wiſh you only to learn to be as 
patient of contradiction from others, as 
you would have other people be to you. 

Although 1 would not have you tobe 
a courtier; neither would I have you to 
be a malcontent. I remember (for / 
have it down) what my old friend Archi- 
bald Hutcheſon ſaid ; and it was a very 

ood ſaying (to Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
T think. it was)—* I look upon an ad- 
* miniſtration, as entitled to every vote, 
© I can with good conſcience give it; for 
© 1 Houſe of Commons ſhould not need- 
© lefsly put drags upon the wheels of 
government: and when I have not 
given it my vote, it was with regret : 
«and for my country's ſake, I withed 
*with all my heart, the meaſure had 
* been ſuch as I could have approved.” 
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And another ſaying he had, which was. 


this; * Neither can an oppoſition, nei- 
ther can a miniſtry be always wrong. 
* To be a plumb man therefore with ei- 
ther, 15-an infallible mark, that that 
*man mult mean more and worle than 
he will own he does mean.“ 

Are theſe ſayings bad, Sir? Are they 
to be deſpiſed? Well then, why ſhould 
I be deſpiſed for remembering them, 
and quoting them, as 1 love to do? Let 
me tell you, if you loved my company 
more than you do, you would not be the 
worſe for it. 
vanity ; ſince it is other men's wiſdom, and 
not my ewn, that 1 am fond of. 

But to add a word or two more on 
this occaſion 3 and 1 may never have 
tuch another; for yon % read this 

No. 43. 


may fay ſo without any 
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through—Love honeſt men, and herd with 
them in the houſe and out of the houſe ; by 
whatever names they be dignified or dil- 
tinguiſhed ; Keep good men company, and 


| you fhall be of their number. But did 1, 


or did I not, write this before?—Writ- 
ing at ſo many different times, and ſuch 
a quantity, one may forget. 


ou may come in for the title when I 


am dead and gone—God help me- So 
I would have you keep an equilibrium. 
If once you get the nume of being a fine 
ſpeaker, you may have any-thing, and, 
to be ſure, you have natura ly a good 
deal of elocution; a tongue that would 
delude an angel, as the women fay—To 
their ſorrow, ſome of them, poor crea- 
tures A leading man in the Houſe of 
Commons is a very important character; 
becauſe that houfe has the giving of 
money: and money makes the mare to go; 
aye, and queens and kings too, ſome- 
times, to go in a manner very different 
from what they might otherwiſe chuſe 
to go, let me tell you. 

However, methinks, I would not have 
you take a place nether—It will double 
your value, and your intereſt, if it be 
believed, that you will not: for, as von 
will then ſtand in no man's way, yo 
will have no envy; but pure ſterling re- 
ſpect ; and both ſides will court you. 
For your part, you will not want a 
place, as ſome others do, to piece up 
their broken fortunes. If you can now 
live reputably upon two thouſand pounds 
a year, it will be hard if you cannot 
hereafter live upon ſeven or eight—Leſs 
you will not have, if you oblige me; as 
now by marrying fo fine a lady, very 
much you will—And all this over and 
above Lady Betty's and Lady Sarah's 
favours! What in the name of wonder, 
could poſſibly poſſeſs the proud Har- 
lowes!— That "53 that ſon of theirs !— 
But, for his dear ſiſter's fake, I will ſay 
no more of him, | | 

I never was offered a place myſelf: 
and the only one I would have taken, 
had I been offered it, was mefter of the 
buckhounds ; fer 1 loved hunting when I 
was young; and it carries a good ſound 
with it for us who live in the country. 
Often have I thought ef that excellent 
old adage ; He that eats the ling't gooſe, 
ſhall be chaated with his feathers. 1 wiſh 
to the Lord, this was thoroughly 
conſidered by place-hunters! It would 
be better tor them, and for their poor 
families. | 

I could ſay a great deal more, and all 
equally to the purpoſe. But really I am 
tired; and fel doubt are you. And be- 

3 R _ lides, 
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fides,I would reſerve ſomething for con- Now, Beltord, I have actually depo- 
verſation. 18 I fited theſe writings with counſellor Wil- | 
My nieces Montague, and Lady Sa- | liams ; and I expect the draughts in 3 | 
rah, and Lady Betty, join in compli- | week at fartheſt. So ſhall be doubly 
ments to my niece that is to be. It the | armed. For if I attempt. and fail, theſe 
would chuſe to have the knot tied among | will be ready to throw in, to make her 
us, pray tell her that we ſhall ſee it /e- | have patience with me till I can try again, 
curely done; amd we will make all the | I have more contrivances ſtill in em. f 
ö country ring and blaze for a week toge- | bryo. . I could tell thee of an hundred, j 
ther. But ſo I believe I ſaid before. | and yet hold another hundred in petto, t 
. If anything farther may be needful | to pop in as 1 go along, to excite thy k 
| toward promoting your reciprocal feli- | furprize, and to keep up thy attention, ' 
| city, let me know it; and how you or- Nor rave thou at me; but, if thou art 
der about the day; and all that. The | my friend, think of M/ Howe's letters { 
incloſed bili is very much at your ſer- | and of her/argglng ſcheme. All Owing | 
vice. *Tis payable at fight, as what- | to my fair captive's informations and I 
ever elſe you may have occaſion for, | incitements. Am I not a vi/larn, a fad, j 
ſhall be. | a Beelgebub, with them already ?—Yetno ' 
So. God bleſs vou both; and make | harm done by me, nor ſo much as at. q 
things as convenient to my gout as you | tempted ? ' X 
ean; though be it whenever it will, I Every-thing of this nature, the dear I 
will hobble to you; for 1 long to ſee | creature anſwered (with a downcaſt eye, a 
you; and {till niore to ſee my niece; and | and a bluthing cheek) ſhe left to me. I 
am (in expectation of that happy oppor- I propoſed my lord's chapel for the a 
tunity) your moſt aſfectionate uncle, celebration, where we might have the 
MN. | preſence of Lady Betty, Lady Sarah, and ) 
my two couſins Montague. 0 
L. III. She ſeemed not to tavour a publick l 
BEE ert ron 5 celebration; and waved the ſubject for h 
ne” » | the preſent. I doubted not but ſhe x 
. would be as willing as I, to dechnea a 
rHURSDAY, 214% 25. | publick wedding; fo I preſſed not this h 
HOU ſeeſt, Belford, how we now Þ matter farther jvit then. a 
drive before the wind.-— The dear But patterns 1 a?zally produced ;-and f 
creature now comes almoſt at the f(t a jeweller was to bring as this day feve- 1 
4 word, whenever I dere the honour of rat ſets of jewels tor her choice, But te 
her company. I told her laſt night, that | the patterns ſhe would not open. Sh! h 
apprehending delay from Pritchard's | fighed at the mention of them: the be. v 
fownef:, I was determine@to leave it to | cond patterns, ſhe ſaid, that had been a 
my lord to make his compliments in his offered to her. And very peremptorily C 
own wan; and had actually that aticr- } forbid the jeweller's coming, as well 
noon put my writings into the hands of as ucclined my otter of cauſing ny is 
a very eminent las yer, countellor Wil. } mother's to be new. fer at leaſt for the v 
trams, with directions for him to draw | prefent. re 
np ſettlements from my owneſtate, and I do aſſure thee, Belſord, I was in eat. a! 
conformable to-thoſe of my mother; | neſt in all this. . Nv whole eſtate is no- 
v hich put into his hands at the fi: | thing ro me, put in competition with hen ti 
time. It had been, I aflured her, no hoped- for favour. BY 
tmall part of my concern, that.her fre- i She then told me, that the had put 1 
quent diſpleaſure, and our mutual mif- into wiring her opinion of my gener I! 
apprehenuons, had lundered me trom | propalals; and there had expreſſed het f 
WM adviſine with her before on this ſulÞj-. 1, | mind, as to cloaths and. jewels : but 01 0. 
- © Tndecd, indeed, my deareſt life, {id } my Krange behaviour to her 7for no cant 0! 
I, you have hitherto aftorded me but a | rho? fr 4neco rf) on Sunday night, IMs k! 
very thorny conrtihip.?, had torn the paper in two. f. 
She was, {tlent. Kindty filent, For | earneſtly prefied her to let me be 
well know el, that the could have recri- J favourcd with a haht of this paper, to: Wl ©: 
minated upon me with yengeance. But as it was. And after ſome helitation, 00 
2 1 was willing to fee, if ſhe were not loth | ſhe withdrew, and fent it to me by * 
to diſoblige me now. Tcomferted my- | Dorcas. 1 
5 ſelf, I jaid, with the hopes, that all my I peruted it again. It was in à maß: 17 
| _- difficulties were now ovrer,-and that ner new to me, though I had read it e 0 
| every paſt diſc bligation would Pe buried | lately: and by my foul, I could hard!y 0 
| in oblivion, ſtand it. An hundred adinirable _ W 
2 we 
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tures 1 called her to myſelf. But I 


charge thee, write not a word to me in 
her favour, if thou meaneſt her well; 
for if 1 ſpare her, it mult be all ex mero 
motu.. * 

You may ealily ſuppoſe, when I was 
re. admitted to her preſence, that I ran 
over in her praiſes, and in vows of gra- 
titude and everlaſting love. But here's 
the devil; ſhe ſtill receives all I fay with 
reſerve; or if it be not with reſerve, 
the receives it ſo much as her due, that 
lie is not at all raiſed by it. Some wo- 
men are undone by praiſe, by flartery. 
Imylelf, a man, am proud of praiſe. 
perhaps thou wilt ſay, that thoſe are 
moit proud of it, who leaſt deſerve it; 
as thoſe are of riches and grandeur, who 
are not born to either. I own that to 
be ſuperior to thoſe toibles, it requires 
afoul. Have I not then a ſoul ?—Surely, 
I have. —Let me then be conſidered as 
an exception to this rule. 

Now have I foundation to go upon in 
my terms. T4. lord, in the exuberance 
of his generolity, mentions a thouſand 
pounds a year penny-rents. 74 1 
know, that were | to marry this lady, he 
would rather ſettle upon her all he has 
a mind to ſettle, than upon me. He 
has even threatened, that if I prove not 
a good huſband to her, he will leave all 


he can at his death from me to her. 


Yet conſiders not that a woman fo per- 
tect can never be diſpleaſed with her 
huthand but to 4s diſgrace; for who 
will blame her Another reaſon, why 
a LOVELACE ſhould not wiſh to marry a 
CLAR1SsA. By 

hut what a pretty fellow of an uncle 
is this Fooliſh peer, to think to make a 
wite independent of her emperor, and a 
rebel of courſe; yet ſmarted himſelf for 
at error of this kind! 

My beloved, in her torn paper, men- 
tons but two hundred pounds a year for 
her ſeparate uſe. I infitted upon her 
wmng a larger ſum. She ſaid, it 
:g1tthen be three; and 1, for ſear ſhe 
ſhoul4 [ulpect very large offers, named 
only five; but added the entire diſpoſal 
of all arrears in her tather's hands, for 
the benefit. of Mrs. Norton, or waom 
Ine pleaſed. 

dhe ſai that the good woman would 
© uneaſy it any-thing more than a 
competency were done for her. She 
Was ior ſuiting all her difpoſitions of this 
Kind, ſhe ſaid, to the uſual way of life of 
tz priſon, To go beyond it, was but 
put the benetited upon projects, or 
to make them aukward in a new ſtate ; 


Virn they might thine in that to which | 


Horn to be controul'd. 


they were accuſtomed. And to put it 
into ſo good a mother's power to give 
her ſon a beginning in his buſineſs at a 
roper time; yet to leave her ſomething 
or herſelf to ſet her above want, or 
above the neceffity of taking back from 
her child what ſhe had been enabled to 
beſtow upon him; would be the height 
of ſuch a worthy parent's ambition, 
Here's prudence ! here's judgment in 
ſo young a creature! How do I hate the 
Harlowes for producing ſuch an an 
gel !—O why; why did ſhe refuſe my 
ſincere. addreſs to tie the Knot before 


ve came to this houſe ! 


But yet, what mortifies my pride is, 
that this exalted- creature, if I were to 
marry her, would not be governed in 
her behaviour to me by love, but by ge- 
neroſity merely, or by blind duty; and 
had rather live ſingle than be mine. 

I cannot bear this. I would have the 
woman, whom I honour with my name, 
if ever I confer this honour upon any, 
forego even her ſupertor duties for 
me. I would have her look after me 
when | go out as far as ſhe can ſee me, 


as my roſe-bud after her Johnny; and 


nieet me at my return with rapture, 1 

would be the ſubject of her dreams, as 

well as of her waking thoughts. I 

would have her think every moment 

loſt, that is not paſſed with me: ſing to 

me, read to me, play to me, when I 

pleaſed ; no joy ſo great as in obeying 
me. When 1 thonld be inclined to love, 

overwhelm me with it; when to be fe. 
rious or folitry, if apprehenſive of in- 

truſion, retiring at a nod; approaching 

me only if I ſmiled encouragement : ſteal 

not into my preſence with ſilence ; out 

of it, it not noticed, on tiptoe. Be a 

Lady Eaſy to all my pleaſures, and va- 

tuing thuſe moſt who moſt contributed 

to them; only ſighing in private, that 

it was not kerſelf at the time. Thus of 
old did the contending wives of the ho- 

neſt patriarchs ; each recommending her 

handmaid to her lord, as the thought it 

world oblige him, and looking upon the 

genial product as her own, 

The gentle Waller fays, onen ar 
Gentle as he was, 
he knew that, A tvraat huſband Makes 
a dutitul wiſe. And why do the, ſex 
love rakes, but becauſe they know how 
to direct their uncertain wills, and ma- 
nave them ? 


AxOTH=R agreeable converſation. 
The day ol days the ſubject. As to 
fixing a particular one, that need not be 
done, my charmer ſays, till the ſettle. 
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ments are completed. And as to mar- 
rying at my lord's chapel, the ladies of 
my family preſent, that would be mak- 
ing a publick affair of it; and the dear 
creature obſerved with regret, that it 
== 6p to be my lord's intention to make 
it ſo. | 

It could not be imagined, I ſaid, but 
that his lordſhip's ſetting out in a litter, 
and coming to town, as well as his taſte 
for glare, and the joy he would take to 
ſee me married at laſt, and to her dear 
felf, would give it as much the air of a 


publick marriage, as if the ceremony 


were performed at his own chapel, all 
the ladies preſent. 

1 cannot,“ ſaid ſhe, endure the 
thoughts of a publick day. It will cat - 
* ry with it an air of inſult upon m 
* whole family. And for my part, if 
* my lord will not take it amiſs, [And 


b perhaps he will not, as the motion 


* came not from himſelt but from you, 
* Mr Lovelace] I will very willingly 
« diſpenſe with his lordſhip's preſence ; 
* the rather, as dreſs and appearance will 
then be unneceſſary; for I cannot bear 
to think of decking my perſon while 
* my parents are in tears.” | 
How excellent this! Yet do not her 
parents richly deſerve to be in tears? 
See, Belford, with ſo charming a 
niceneſs, we might have been long time 
ago upon the verge of the ſtate, and yet 
found a great deal to do, before we en- 
tered into it. 
All obedience, all reſignation No 
will but hers. I withdrety, and wrote 
directly to my lord; and ſhe not diſap- 
proving of it, I ſent it away. The pur. 
port as follows? for 1 took no py 
That I was much obliged to his lord- 
thip tor his intended goodnefs to me, on 
an occaſion the moſt ſolemn of my lite. 
"That the admirable lady, whom he ſo 
Juſtly praifed, thought his lordſhip's 
propoſals in her favour too high. That 
the choſe not to make a publick appear- 
ance, if, without difobliging my friends, 
1he could avoid it, till a reconciliation 
with her own could be effected. That 
although ſhe exprefſed a grateful Yenſe 
of his lordthip's conſent to give her to 
me with lis own hand; vet prefuming, 
that the motive to this kind intention 


Was rather to do her honovr, than it 


otherwiſe -wonld have been his own 


choice, (cſpecially as travelling would 


be at this time fo inconvenient to h'm) 
ſhe thought it alviſable to fave his lord- 
thip trouble on this occaſion ; and hop- 
ed he would take as meant her declining 
the favour. ; | 

That the Lawn will bz moſt accept- 


- 


able to us both to retire to; and the n. 


ther, as it is ſo to his lordſhip. 


But, if he pleaſes, the jointure mw 
be made from my own eſtate ; leay; 
to his lordſhip's goodneſs the alternative. 

I conclude with telling him, That! 
had offered to preſent the lady his lord. 
ſhip's bill; but on her declining to at. 
cept of it, (having myſelf no — ent oc. 
caſion for it) I return it incloſed, with 
my thanks, Ge. | 

And is not this going a plaguy length) 
What a figure ſhould I make in rakif 
annals, if at laſt I ſhould. be caught in 
my own gin? 

The ſex may ſay what they will, but 


' a poor innocent tellow had need to take 


great care of himſelf, when he dances 
upon the edge of the matrimonial preci- 

ice. Many a faint-hearted man, when 
he began in jeſt, or only deſigned to ape 
gallantry, has been forced into earneſt, 
by being over- prompt, and taken at his 
word, not knowing how to own that he 
meant leſs than the lady meant. I am the 
better enabled to judge that this mut 
have been the caſe of many a ſneaking 
varlet ; becauſe I, who know the female 
world as well as any man in it of ny 
ſtanding, am ſo frequently in doubt of 
myſelf, and know not what to make d 
the matter. 

Then theſe little ly rogues, how the 
lie couchant, ready to ſpring upon us 
harmleſs fellows the moment we are n 
their reach !—When the ice is once bro- 
ken for them, how ſwiftly can they 
make to port—Mean time, the ſubjec 
they can leaſt ſpeak to, they moſt tht 
of, Nor can yon talk of the ceremony 
before they have laid out in their mind 
how it is all to be. Little ſaucy-face de. 
ſigners! how firſt they draw themſelves 
in, then us ! ; 

But be all theſe things as they wil, 
Lord M. never in his life received ſohand- 
ſome a letter as this from his nephew 

Lo vELact 


The lady, aſter having given to Mis Howe 
the tarticulars contained in Mr. Lovelace 
laſt letter, thus expreſſes herſelf * 


* A PRINCIPAL conſolation ariſing 
© from theſe favourable appearances, ", 
© that I, who have now but one only 
© friend, ſhall moſt probably, and it 
© be not my own fult, have as man 
new ones as there are perſons in Mr. 
© Lovelace's family; and this * hethe! 
© Mr. Lovelace treat me kindly or not. 
© And who knows. but that by deg 
© thole new friends, by their rank an" 
merit. may have weight enough to gt 
© mie reſtored to the favour of my . 


; Ins 71 homaline ; and the poor fellow has 
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« ons? Till which can be effected, I ſhall 
« not be tolerably eaſy, Happy 1 never 
expect to be. Mr. Lovelace's mind 
« and mine are vaſtly different ; difterent 
$ eſſentials. 

© But as matters are at preſent circum- 
c ſtanced, 1 pray you, my dear friend, 
«to keep to yourſelf every-thing that 
© might bring diſcredit to him, if reveal- 
6 ed, Better any-body expoſe a man 
« than a wife, if 1 am to be his; and 
what is ſaid by you will be thought to 
come from me. 

It ſhall be my conſtant prayer, that 
« al} the felicities which this world can 
« afford, may be yours: and that the 
« Almighty will never ſuffer you nor 
yours, to the remoteſt poſterity, to 
ant ſuch a friend as my Anna Howe 
« has been to key * C.. HARLOWE.' 


rn AI. 
MR. LOVELACE, ro JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
AFP now, that my beloved ſeems 
ſecure in my net, for my project. 
upon the vixen Miſs Howe, and upon 
her mother : in which the officious pran- 
cer Hickman is to come in for a daſh. 

© But why upon her mother,” methinks 
thou aſkeſt; © who, unknown to herſelf, 
nas only acted, by thy impulſe, through 
thy agent Joſeph Leman, upon the 
© jolly of old Tony the uncle?“ 

No matter for that: ſhe believes ſhe 
acts upon her own judgment; and de- 
ſerves to be puniſhed tor pretending to 
judgment, when ſhe has none. Every 
living foul, but myſelf, I can tell thee, 
ſhall be puniſhed, that treats either cru- 
elly or. diſreſpectfully ſo adored a lady. 
What a plague! is it not enough that 
ſhe is teazed and tormented in perion 
by me? 

| hive already broken the matter to 
our three confederates; as aſuppeſed, not 
a reſolved on Cale indeed. And yet they 
know, that with me, in a pizce of miſ- 
chief, execution with it's ſwifteſt feet, is 
leldom three paces behind projection, 
which hardly ever limps neither. 

MowBRaAy is not againſt it. It is a 
ſcheme, he ſays, worthy of us: and 
ve have not done any-thing for a good 
While, that has made a noife 

BELTON indeed heſitates a little, be- 
calle matters go wrong between him and 
not the courage to have his ſore place 
proved to the bottom. 

lOURVILLE has ſtarted a freſh game, 


and lurags his ſhoulders, and ſhould | 


not chuſe to go abroad at preſent, iff 
pleaſe. For I apprehend that (from the 
nature of the project) there will be a 
kind of neceſſity to travel, till all is 
blown over, 

To ME, one country is as good as 
another; and I ſhall ſoon, I ſuppoſe, 
chuſe to quit this paltry iſland; except 
the miſtreſs of my fate will confent to 
cohabit a- me; and ſo lay me under no 
neceſſity of ſurprizmg her into foreign parts. 


FRAVELLING, thou knoweſt, gives the 


ſexes charming opportunities of being 
familiar with one another. A very few 
days and nights muſt now decide all 
matters betwixt me and my fair inimit- 
abte. | | 
DoLEMAN, who can act in theſe 
canfes only as chamber-counſel, will 
inform us by pen and ink, [his right- 
hand and right-fide having not yet been 
ſtruck, and the other ſide beginning to 
be ſenſible] of all that ſhall occur in our 
abſence. | 
As for THEE, we had rather have thy 
company than not; for, although thou 
art a wretched fellow at contrivance, 


yet art thou intrepid at execution. But 


as thy preſent engagements make thy 
attendance . uncertain, I am not for 
making thy part neceſſary to our ſcheme; 
but for leaving thee. to come after us 
when abroad. I know thou canſt not 
long live without us. 

The project, in ſhort; is this: Mrs. 
Howe has an elder fifter in the Ifle of 
Wight, who is lately a widow; and I 
am well informed, that the mother and 
daughter have engaged, before the lat- 
ter is married, to pay a viſit to this la- 
dy, who is rich, and intends Miſs for 
her heireſs; and in the interim will 
make her ſome valuable preſents on her 
approaching nuptials; which, as Mrs, 
Howe, who loves money more than any- 
thing but herſelf, told one cf my ar- 
quaintance, would be worth etching. 

Now, Jack, nothing more need be 
done, than to hire a little trim veſſel, 
which ſhail fail a pleaſuring backward 
and forward to Purtlmouth, Spithead, 
and the lſle of Wight, for a week or 
fortnight before we enter upon our parts 
of the plot. Andas Mrs. Howe will be 
for making the beſt bargainthecan for her 
paſſage, the maſter of tne vellel may 
have orders (as a perquiſite allowed him 
by his owners) to take what the wilt give: 
and the mallers's name, be it whar you 
will, ſhall be Ganmore on the occaſion ; 
for | know a rogue of thñat name, who 
is not obliged to be of any country, any 


| more than we. 


Wel 
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Well, then, we will imagine them 
on board. 1 will be there in diſguiſe. 
They know not any of ye four —ſuppaſ- 


ing (the ſcheme ſo inviting) that thou 


canſt be one. 

«Tis plaguy hard, if we cannot find, 
or make a (ſtorm. 

Perhaps they will be fea-ſick : but 
whether they be or not, no doubt they 
will keep their cabin. 

Here will be Mrs. Howe, Miſs Howe, 
Mr. Hickman, a maid, and a footman, 
I ſuppoſe; and thus we will order it: 

I know it will be hard weather: I 
Snow it will: and before there can be 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the matter, we 
ſhall be in tight of Gyernſey, Jerſey, 
Dieppe, Cherbourg, or any-whither on 
the French coaſt that it ſhall pleaſe ns 
to agree with the winds to blow us: 
and then, ſecuring the footman, and 
the women being ſeparated, one of us, 
according to lots that may be caſt, ſhall 
overcome, either by perſuaſion or force, 


the maid-ſervant : that will be no hard 


taſk; and ſhe is a likely wench : [I have 


ſeen her often] one, Mrs. Howe; nor 


can there be much difficulty there ;' for 
ſhe is full of health and life; and has 
been long a widow : another, {* That,” 
ſays the princely lion, * muſt be / ”] the 


- Taucy daughter; who will be too much 
frighted to make great reſiſtance: [ Vio- 


lent ſpirits, in that ſex, are ſeldom true 
ſpirits— Tis but where they can. JI and 
after beating about the coaſt for three or 
four days for recreation's ſake, and to 
make ſure work, and till we fee our ſul- 
Jen birds begin to eat and ſip, we will 
ſet them all on ſhore where it will be 
moſt convenient; ſell the veſſel, [To 
Mrs. Townſend's agents, with all my 


heart, or to ſome other ſmugglers} or 


give it to Ganmore; and purſue our 
travels, and tarry abroad till all is huſh- 
ed up. | t | 

Now I know thou wilt make difficul- 
ties, as it is thy way; while it is mine 
to conquer them. My other vaſſals made 
theirs; and I condeſcended to obviate 
them: as thus I will thine, firſt ſtating 
them for thee according tv what I know 
of thy phlegm. | 

What, in the firſt place, wilt thou 
aſk, © ſhall be done with Hickman ? who 
« will be in full parade of dreſs and 


© primnels, in order to ſhew the old 


© aunt what a deviliſh clever fellow of a 
© nephew ſhe is to have.” | 

What l' tel thee—Hickman, in 
good manners, will leave the women in 
heir Cabin—and, to ſhew his courage 
With his breeding, be upon deck. 


| 


Well, and ſuppoſe he is?” 

Suppoſe he 1s !—Why then I hope i 
is eaſy for Ganmore, or any-body elſe, 
myſelf ſuppoſe in my pea-jacket ang 
great watch-coat, (if any other make 1 
icruple to do it) while he ſtands in the 
way, gaping and ſtaring like a novice, to 
{tumble againſt him, and puſh him over. 
board |—A rich thought! — Is it not, 
Bel ford? — He is certainly plaguy offici. 
ous in the ladies correſpondence; and, 
I am informed, plays double between 
mother and daughter, in fear of bots. 
— Poſt not ſee him, Jack ?—I do- pop. 
ping up and down, his wig and hat 
floating by him ; and paddling, pawing, 
and daſhing, like a frighted mongrel- 
I am afraid he never ventured to learn 


to ſwim. 


But thou wilt not drown the poor 


„fellow; wilt thou?“ 


No, no! That is not neceſſary to the 
project—I hate to do miſchiefs ſuper. 
erogatory, The ſkiff ſhall be ready th 
ſave him, while the veſſel keeps it's 
courſe : he ſhall be ſet on ſhore with the 
loſs of wig and hat only, and of half of 
his little wits, at the place where he em. 
barked, or any-where elſe. 

Well, but ſhall we not be in danger 
© of being hanged for three ſuch enor- 
© nous rapes, although Hickman ſhould 
eſcape with only a bellyfull of ſea- 
water?“ 

Yes, to be ſure, when caught—But 
is there any likelihood of that ?—Þe- 
ſides, have we not been in danger before 
now for worſe facts? — And what 6 
there in being only in danger lf ve 
actually were to appear in open day in 
England before matters are made up, 
there will be greater likelihood, that 
theſe women will not proſecute, than 
that they wz/l.—For my own part, | 
ſhould with they may. Would not 4 
brave tellow chuſe to appear in court to 
luch an arraignment, confronting wo- 
men who would do credit to his attempt! 


This country is more merciful in theſe 


caſes, than in any others: I ſhould there- 
tore like to put myſelf upon my country. 
Let me indulge a few reflections up- 
on what thou mayeſt think the un that 
can happen. I will ſuppoſe that thou 
art one of us; and that all five are actu- 
ally brought to trial on this occaſion: 
how bravely ſhall we enter a court, | 
at the head of you, drefſed out each 
man, as if to his wedding appearance ! 
—You are ſure of all the- women, old 
and young, of your ſide.— W hat brave 
« teliows! — What fine gentlemen !— 
There goes a charming handiome man 
; —Mmcaning 
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meaning me, to be ſure! —* Who 
« coutd find in their hearts to hang ſuch 
« a gentleman as that!“ whiſpers one 
lady, fitting perhaps on the right-hand 
of the recorder: II ſuppoſe the ſcene to 
bein London] while another diſbeheves 
that any woman could farrly ſwear 
againſt me. All will croud after ne, it 


| will be each man's happineſs (if ye ſhall 


chance to'be baſhful) to be neglected. 
1 {hall be found to be the greateſt crĩimi- 
nal; and my ſafety, for which the ge- 
neral voice will be engaged, will be 
ours, 

: But then comes the triumph of tri- 


| umphs, that will make the accuſed look 


up, while the accuſers are covered with 
con fuſion. 

Make room there - Stand by Give 
back One receiving a rap, another 
an elbow, half a ſcore a puſh apiece- 

Enter the flow-moving, hood- faced, 

down-looking plaintiffs. 

And firſt the widow, with a ſorrow- 
ful countenance, though half. veiled, 
pitying her daughter more than herſelf. 
The people, the women eſpecially, who 
on this occaſion will be five- ſixths of the 
ſpectators, reproaching her —* You'd 
* have the conſcience, would you, to 
© have five ſuch brave gentlemen as theſe 
© hanged for you know not what?“ 

Next comes the poor maid—whoper- 
haps had been raviſhed twenty times be- 
fore; and had not appeared now, but 
tor company-ſake; mincing, ſimpering, 
weeping, by turns; not knowing whe- 
ther ſhe ſhould be ſorry or glad. 

But every eye dwells upon Miſs !— 
See, ſee, the handſome gentleman bow 
to her 

To the very ground, to be ſure, I 


| ſhall bow; and kiſs my hand. 


«See her confuſion ! See! She turns 
*trom him !!—* Ah! that's becauſe it is 
In open court!“ cries an arch one. 
he others admire her—* Ay! that's 
a gin worth venturing one's neck tor!” 

Then thall we be praiſed—Even the 
ages, and the whole crouded bench, 
wut acquit us in their hearts; and every 
Inge man wiſh he had been me !—The 
omen, all the time, diſclaiming pro- 
ſecution, were the caſe to be their own. 
lo be ſure, Belford, the ſufferers can- 
"ot put half ſo good a face upon the 
matter as we. 

Then what a noiſe will this matter 
make! Is it not enough, ſuppoſe us 
moving trom the prilon ta the Seſſions 

toute, to make a noble heart thump it 
away moſt gloriontly, when ſuch an one 
nuds himſelf attended to his trial by a 
Parade of guards and officers, of miens 


and aſpects warlike and unwarlike ; him- 
ſelf their whole care, and their buſineſs! 


ſome ruſty, equally venerable for their 
antiquity and inoffenſiveneſs! others of 
more authoritative demeanor, ſtrutting 
before with fine painted ſtaves! ſhoals 


he whom the younglady appears againſt?? 
— Then, let us look down, look up, 
look round, which way we will, we 


windows, the fign-irons, and balconies, 
(garrets, gutters, and chimney-tops in- 
cluded) all white- capt, black-hooded, 
and periwigged, or crop-eared up by 
the :mmobile vilgus : while the floating 
ftreet-ſwarmers, who have ſeen us paſs 
by at one place, run with ſtretehing- out 
necks, and ſtrained eye-balls, a round- 
about way, and elbow and ſhoulder 
themſelves into places by which we have 
not paſſed, in order to obtain another 


pour out it's ſwarms of late comers, 10 
add to the gathering ſnowball; who 
are content to take deſcriptions of our 
perſons, behaviour, and countenances, 
from thoſe who had the good fortune 
to have been in time to ſee us. 

Let me tell thee, Jack, I fee not why 
(to judge according to our principles 
and practices) we ſhould not be as much 
elated in our march, were this to hap- 
pen to us, as others may be upon any 
other the moſt mob-attratting occaſion 
Suppoſe a + lord-mayor on his gawdy; 
ſuppofe a victorious general, or ambaſ- 
ſador, on his publick entry—Suppoſe 
(as 1 began with the /oweft) the grande/t 
parade that can be ſuppoſed, a corona- 
tion For, in all theſe, do not the royal- 
guard, the heroick train bands, the pen- 
dent, clinging throngs of ſpectators, 
with their waving heads rolling to-and- 
fro from houſe-tops to houſe-bottoms 
and fireet-ways, as 1 have above de- 
{cribed, make the principal part of the 
raree-ſhew ? 

And let me aſk thee, If thou doſt not 
think, that either the mayor, the am- 
baſſador, or the general, would not 
make very pitiful figures on their galas, 
did not the trumpets and tabrets call to- 
gether the canaille to gaze at them? 
Nor perhaps ſhould we be the moſt 
guilty heroes neither: for who knows 
how the magiſtrate may have obtained 
his gold chain ? While the general pro- 
bably returns from cutting of throats, 
and from murders, fanctiftied by,cuſtom 
only.—Czfar, we are told, had won, 


at the age of fifty-fix, when he was afſal- 
ſinated, fifty pirched batiles, had taken 
by 


—weapons in their hands, ſome bright, 


of people following, with a Which is 


ſhall ſee all the doors, the ſhaps, the 


light of us; every ſtreet continuing to 
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by aſſault above a thauſand towns, and 
ſlain near 1, 200, ooo men; I ſuppoſe ex- 
cluſive of thoſe who fell on his own ſide 
in ſlaying them. Are not you and I, 
Jack, innocent men, and babes in ſwad- 
ling-cloaths, compared to Cæſar, and 
to his predeceſſor in heroiſm, Alexan- 
der, dubbed for murders and depreda- 
tion Magnus ? 

The principal difference that ſtrikes 
me in the compariſon between us and 
the mayor, the ambaſſador, the general, 
on therr gawdies, is, that the mob make 
a greater noiſe, a louder huzzaing, in 
the one caſe than the other, which is 
called acclamation, and ends frequently 
in hrgher taſte, by throwing dead ani- 
mals at one another, before they diſ- 
perſe; in which they have as much joy, 
as in the former part of the triumph : 
while they will attend us with all the 
marks ot an awful or filent (at moſt only 


a whiſpering) reſpect; their mouths dif- 


tended, as it ſet open with gags, and 
ther voices generally loſtin goggle-eyed 
admiration. . 

Well, but ſuppoſe, after all, we-are 
convicted; what have we to do, but in 
time to make over our eſtates, that the 


' therifts may not revel in our ſpoils ?— 


There is no fear of being hanged for 
fuch a crime as this, while we have 
money or friends, And ſuppoſe even the 
worſt, that two or three were to die, 
have we not a chance, each man of us, 
to efcape? The devil's in them, if they'll 
hang five for raviſhing three } 

I know I ſhall get off for one—were 
it but for family-ſake: and being a hand. 
ſome fellow, I ſhall have a dozen or 
two of young madens, all dreſſed in 
white, go to court to beg my life—And 
what a pretty ſhew they will make, with 
their white hoods, White gowns, white 

etticoats, white fcarves, white gloves, 

neeling for me, with their white hand. 
kerchiefs at their eyes, in two pretty 
rows, as his majeſty walks through them, 
and nods my pardon for their fakes !— 
And, if once pardoned, all is over: tor, 
Jack, in a crime of this nature there lies 
no appeal, as in a murder. 

So thou ſeeſt the worlt that can hap- 
pen, ſhould we not make the grand tour 
upon this occaſion, but ſtay and take 
our trials, But it 1s moſt likely, that 
they will not proſecute at all. It not, 
no riſque on our ſide will be run: only 
taking our pleaſure abroad, at the wor{t ; 
leaving friends tired of us, in order, 
after a time, to return tothe ſame triends 
endeared to us, as we to them, by ab- 
ſence. 


5 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


This, Jack, is my ſcheme, at the fit 
running. I know it is capable of improxe. 
ment—PFor example: 1 can land theſe 
ladies in France; whip over before 
they can get a paſſage back, or befor: 
Hickman can have recovered his fright; | 
and ſo find means to entrap my belove 
on board—And then all will A right; 
and I need not care if I were never 0 
return to England. ; 
Memorandum, To be confidered of. 

Whether, in order to complete my 

vengeance, I cannot contrive to ki. 
* Nap away either James Harlowe ct 
Solmes? or both? A man, Jack, 

would not go inte exile for nothing, 


LETTER XIIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, ro JOHN BELFO0R), 
: ESQ. | 
F, Belford, thou likeſt not my plot 
upon Miſs Howe, I have three u 
four more as good in my own opinion; 
better, perhaps, they will be in thine; 
and fo ' tis but getting looſe from thy 
preſent engagement, and thou ſhalt pick 
and chuſe. But as for thy three brethren, 
they muſt do as I would have then: 
and ſo, indeed, muſt thou—Elſe whyan 
I your general? But I will refer this ſub 
ject to it's proper ſeaſun, Thou knovwe! 
that I never abſolutely conclude upon: 
project, till tis time for execution; and 
then lightning ſtrikes not quicker than! 

And now to the ſubject next my hear 

Wilt thou believe me, when I tell 
thee, that I have ſo many contrivance 
riling up and crouding upon me tor pte. 
terence, with regard to my Glorians, 
that I hardly know which to chuſe?-1 
could tell thee of no leſs than fix prince 
ones, any of which myſt do. But, 2s the 
dear creature has not grudged giving 
me trouble, I think L ought not, u 
gratitude, to ſpare combultibles 5 
her; but on the contrary, to make her 
{tare and ſtand aghaſt, by ſpringing this? 
or tour mines at once, 

Thou remembereſt what Shakeſpeare, 
in his Troilus and Creflida, makes Hec- 
tor, who, however, is not uſed to boa, 
ſay to Achilles in an interview betwee 
them; and which, applied to thus Walch. 
ful lady, and to the vexation ſhe has g 
me, and to the certainty I now think 
have of ſubduing her, will run thus ä 
Suppoling the charnier before me; 4 
I meditating her ſweet perſon from heal 
to foot 
© Henceforth, O watchful faire! guard thee 


« well; 
eg « Fat 
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8 
For III not kill thee there nor there! nor 
there! £ 

© But by the zone that circles Venus? waiſ, 

© I'll kill thee every where; yea, o'er and o'er, 
Thou, wiſeſt Be/ford, pardon me this brag : 

© Har watchfulneſ+ draws folly trom my lips; 
But I'll endeavour. deeds to match the words, 
Or may I never-——" 


Then, I imagine thee interpoſing to 


quality my impatience, as Ajax did to 

Achilles— 

do not chafe thee, couſin : 

And let theſe threats alone, 

© Till accident or purpœe bring thee to . 
All that vexes me, in the midſt of my 

gloried-in devices, is, that there is a 

ſorry fellow in the world, who has pre- 

ſumed to queſtion, whether the prize 


when obtained, is worthy of the pains it 


coſts me: yet knows, with chat patience 
and trouble a bird-man will ſpread an 
acre of ground with gins and ſnares ; 
{et up his ſtalking horſe, his glaſles; 
plant his decoy-birds, and invite the fea» 
thered throng by his whiſtle ; and all 
his prize at laſt (the reward ot early 
hours, and of a whele morning's pains) 
only a ſimple linnet. 

Io be ſerious, Belford, I muſt ac- 
knowledge, that all our purſuits, from- 
childhood to manhood, are only trifles 
of difterent forts and ſizes, proportioned 
to dur years and views: but then is not 
a fine woman the nobleſt trifle, that ever 
vas or could be obtained by man ?—And 
to what purpoſe do we ſay obtained, it it 
be not in the way we wiſh for?—lf a 
man is rather to be ker prize, than ſhe 
hus ? 


- AxD now, Belford, what doſt think? 
hat thou art a curſed fellow it 
If—No it's—Bur I ſhall be very lick 

to-morrow, I ſhall, 'faith. 

© Sick !—Why ſick? What a devil 
ſnouldſt thou be ſick for ?? 

For more good reaſons than one, Jack. 

I ſhould be glad to hear but one.— 
"Sick, quotha! Of all thy roguiſh in- 
. —_— I thould not have thought of 
this.“ 

Perhaps thou thinkeſt my view to be, 
to draw the lady to my bedſide. That's 
a trick of three or four thouſand years 
old; and I ſhould find it much more to 
my purpoſe, if I could get to hers. How- 
ever, VII condeſcend to make thee- as 
wile as myſelf. | 

am exceſſively diſturbed about this 
imuggling ſcheme of Miſs Howe. 1 
have no doubt, that my fair-one, were I 
to make an attempt, and miſcarry, will 
fy irom- nie, if ſhe can, 

Ne, ag, 


I once de- | 


lieved the loved me: but now I doubt 
whether the does or not: at leaft, that 
it is with ſuch an ardbur, as Miſs Howe 
calls it, as will make her overlook a pre- 


meditated fault, ſhould I be guilty of 


one. 

And what will being fick do for 
« thee ?? ; 

Have patience. I don't intend to be 
ſo very bad as Dorcas ſhall repreſent me 
to be. But yetI know I ſhall reach con- 
foundedly, and bring up ſome clotted 
blood. To be ſure, I ſhall break a veſ- 
fel: there's no doubt of that: and a 
bottle of Eaton's Styptick fliall be ſent 
for ; but no doctor. If ſhe has Auma- 
nity, ſhe will be concerned. But if ſte 
has /ove, let it have been puſhed ever 
ſo far back, it will, on this occaſion, 
come forward, and ſhew itſelf; not only 
in her eye, but in every line of her ſwect 
face. | 

Iwill be very intrepid. Iwill not fear 
death, or any-thing elſe. Iwill be ſure 
of being well in an hour or two, having 
formerly found great benefit by this af- 
tringent medicine, on occaſion of an in- 
ward bruiſe by a fall from my horſe in 
hunting, of which perhaps the malady 
may be rhe remains. Ani this will ſhew 
her, that though thofe about me may 
make the moſt of it, I do not; and fo 
can have no deſign im it. : 

« Well,” m*thinks thou ſapeſt, I be- 
* gin to think tolerably of this device.? 

| knew thou would(t, when I explain- 
ed mylelt. Another time prepare to won- 
der; and baniſh doubt. 

Now, Belford, I ſhall expect, that ſhe. 
will thew ſome concern at the broken 
veſſel, as it may be attended with fatal 
eftects, eſpecially o one ſo fiery in his 
temper as I have the r-putation to be 
thought to be: and the rather, as I ſhall 
calmly attribute the accident to the har- 
raſſes and doubts under which I have la- 


| buured for ſome time paſt. And this 


will be a further proof of my love, and 
will demand a grateful return— 

And what then, thou egregious con- 
« triver ?? 

Why then I ſhall have the H remorſe, 
if Jam to uſe alittle violence: for can ſhe 
deſerve compaſſion, who ſhews none? 

And what if ſhe ſhew a great deal of 
© concern © 

Then hall I be in hopes of building on 
e good foundation. Love hides a multi- 
tude ot faults, and diminiſhes thoſe it 
cannot hide, Love, when acknowledg- 
ed, authorizes freedom ; and freedom 
begets freedom; and I ſhall then ſee 
how far I can go. | 

39S Well 


gob CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
— — — — 
« Well but, Lovelace, how the deuce | never more mine. It is for ſuch as thou 
wilt thou, with that full health and and thy brethren, to take up with kg. 
* vigour of conſtitution, and with that | /ots. 1 -have been always aiming at the 
* bloom in thy face, make any-budy be- | merit of a firſt diſcoverer. 
© lieve thou art ſick ?” The more devil I, perhaps thou wil 
How !— Why, take a few grains of | ſay, to endeavour to corrupt the uncor: 
| Ipecacuanhaz enough to make me reach | rupted. 


like a fury. © But I ſay, not; ſince, hence, I have 

© Good !—But how wilt thou manage | but very few adulteries to anſwer for. | 
to bring up blood, and not hurt thy-- One attair, indeed, at Paris, with; 
« ſelf ?? „„ married lady [I believe I never told ther 


Fooliſh fellow! Are there not pigeons | of it} touched my conſcience a little: 
and chickens, in every poulterer's ſhop? | yet brought on by a ſpirit of intrigue, 


Cry thy mercv. more than by ſheer wickedneſs, I | 
But then I will be perſnaded by Mrs. | give it thee in brief: 
Sinclair, that I have of late confined my- A French marquis, ſomewhat in year, | 


'E felf too much; and fo will have a chair | employed by his court in a publick tunc. 
1 called, and be carried tothe Park; where | tion at that of Madrid, had put hischarm. 
1 will try to walk half the length of the | ing young new- married wife under the 
Mall, or fo; and in my return, amuſe | controul aud wardſiip, as I may fay, of 
myſelf at White's or the Coca. his inſolent ſiſter, an old prude. 
And what will this do ?” I ſaw the lady at the opera. I liked 
Queſtioning again! — I am afraid | her at firſt ſight, and better at ſecond, 
thou'rt an infidel, Belford— Why then | when I knew the ſituation ſhe was in, 
mall I not know if my beloved offers to | So pretending to make my addreſſes u 
go out in my abſence ?—And thall Init | the prude, got admittance to both. 
| ſee whether the receives me with ten— The firft thing I had to, do, was te 
* derneſs at my return? But this is not compliment my prude into ſhyneſs b 
| all: have @ foreloding that ſomething afjett- | complaints of ſhyneſs ; next to take ad. 
ing will tappen while I am out. But ot this | vantage of the marquiſe's ſituation, be. 
more im it's place. tween her huſband's jealouſy, and his 
And now, Belford, wilt thou, or wilt | iiſter*sarrogance; and to inſpire her vit 
thou not, allow, that it is a right thing | reſentment; and, as 1 hoped, with are. 
to be lick?—Lord, Jack, ſo much de- | gard' to my perfon. The French ladie: 
light do I take in my contrivinces, that | have no diflike to intrigue. 
1 thall be hali-forry, when the occaſion The ſiſter began to ſuſpect me: the 
+ for them 15 over; for never, never, hall | lady had no mind to part with the com- 
I again have ſuch a churning exerciſe | pany of the only man who had been per- 
for my invention. | | mitted to vilit there; and told me of her 
Mean time theſe plaguy women are | ſitter's {uſpicions. 1 put her upon con- 
fo impertinent, to tull of reproaches,that cealing the prude, as if unknown to me, 
I know not how to do any-thing but | in a cloſet in one of her own apartments, 
curſe them. And then, truly, they are | locking her in, and putting the key 1 
for helping me out with iame of ther | her own pocket: and the was to queſtion 
trite and vulgar artifces. Sally parti- | me on the ſincerity of my profeſſions to 
cularly, who pretends to be a mighty | her fiſter, in her ſiſter's hearing. 
contriver, has juſt now in an infolent She complied. My miſtreſs was locked 
manner told me, on my rejecting her up. The lady and I took our feats. | 
proflered aids, that I had no mind to | owned fervent love, and made high pro- 
conquer; and that I was ſo wicked as to | tegions; for the marquiſe put it home 
intend to marry, though I would not | to me. The prude was delighted with 
own it to her. a what ſhe heard. N 
Becauſe this little devil made her firſt And how doſt think it ended H took 
facrifice at my altar, the thinks the may | my advantage of the lady herſelf, v ho 
take any liberty with me: and what | durſt not for her lite cry out; and drew 
makes her ouirageous at times, is, that | her after me to the next apartment, en 
1 have, for a long time, /kudzouſly, as the | pretence of going to ſeck her litter, who 
fays, lighted her too readily-ottered fa- | all the time was locked up in the cloſet. 
vours: but is it not very impudent in No woman ever gaue me @ pritate meeting 
Her to think, that I will be any man's for nothing; wy deareſt Mils Harlowe ex- 
FJucrsfſor? It is not come to that neither. | cepted. | | 
This thou knoweſt, was always my rule My ingenuity obtained my pardon : 
- Once any other man's, and I know it, and | the lady being unable to forbear * 
f 2 In 
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ing through the whole affair, to find both 
ſo uncommonlv tricked ; her gaolerefs 
her priſoner, ſafe locked up, and as much 
ple ſed as either of us. b 

The Engliſh, Jack, do not often outuit 

the French. , 

We had contrivances afterwards equal- | 
ly ingenious, in which the lady, the ice 
once broken, {Once ſubdued, always ſub- 
ducd] co-operated—But a more tender | 
tell-rale revealed the ſecret revealed 
t before the marquis could come to co- 
ver the diſgrace. The filter was inve- 
terate ; the huſband irreconcileable; in 
every reſpect unfit for a huſband, even 
for a French one made, perhaps, more 
delicate to theſe particulars by the cuſ- 
toms of a people among whom he was 
they reſident, ſo contrary to thoſe of his | 
own countrymen. She was obliged to 
throw herſelf into my protection—Nor 
thouglit herſelf unhappy in it, till child- 
bed pangs ſeized her: then penitence, | 
and death, overtook her the ſame hour! 

Excuſe a tear, Beltford !—She deſerv- 
ed a better fate! What had ſuch a vile 
mexorable huſband to anſwer for !— 

The lifter was puniſhed” effectually— 
That pleaſes me on reflection—The ſiſ- 
ter was effectually puniſhed !—But per- 
haps I told thee this ſtory before. 


LEFT TITER XLIV. 
MA. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 

Is. | 

FRIDAY EVENING, 
UST returned from an airing with 
my charmer, complied with after 
great importunity. She was attended 
by the two nymphs. They both topt 
their parts; kept their eyes within 
bounds; made moral reflections now- 
and-then. O lack! what devils are wo- 
men, when all teſts are got over, and we 
have completely ruined them ! 

The coach carried us to Hampſtead, 
t5 Highgate, to Muſwell Hill; back to” 
Hanpltead to the Upper Flaſk : there, 
n compliment to the nymphs, my be- 
bved conſented to alight, and take a lit- 
te repaſt, Then home early by Kent- 
iſh Town, 

Delightfully eaſy ſhe, and ſo reſpect- 
ful and obliging I, all the way, and as 
we walked out upon the Heath, to view 
the variegated proſpects which that 
azreeableelevation attords, that ſhe pro- 
mited to take now-and-then a little ex- 
curton with me. * I think, Miſs Howe, 
' 1 think, ſaid I to myſelf, every now- 
and-then as we walked, that thy wick- 
ed devices are ſuperſeded.” 


% 


But let me give thee a few particulars 
of our converſation in the c:rcumrotation 
we took, while in the coxch-—She had 


received a letter from Miſs Howe yef- 


terday, 1 preſumed ? 

She made no anſwer. How happy 
ſhould I think myſelf to be admitted in- 
to their correſpondence ? I would joy- 


fully make an exchange of communica- 


tions, 

So, though I hoped not to ſucceed by 
her conſent, {and little did the think 1 
had ſo happily in part ſucceeded with- 
out it] I thought it not amiſs to urge for 
it, for ſeveral reafons : among others, 
that I might account to her for my con- 
ſtant employment at my pen; in order 
to take off her jealouſy, that fe was the 
ſubject of thy correſpondence and mine: 
and that I might juſtify my ſecreſy ang 
uncommunicativeneſs by her own. 

I proceeded therefore That I loved 
familiar-lerter-writing, as I had more 
than once told her, above all che ſpecies 
of writing : it was writing from the 
heart, (without the fetters preſcribed by 
method or ſtudy) as the very word cor- 
reſpondence implied. Not the heart only; 
the ſou! was in it. Nothing of body, 
when friend writes to friend; the mind 
impelling fovereignly the vaſſal-fingers. 
It was, in thort, friendſhip recorded; 
friendſhip given under hand and ſeal; 
demonſtrating that the parties were un- 
der no apprehenſion of changing, from 
time or accident, when they ſo liberally 
gave teſtimonies, which would always 
be ready, on a failure or infidelity, to be 
turned againſt them. - For my own part, 
it was the principal diverſion I had in 


her abſence; bnt for this innocent amuſe- 


ment, the diſtance the fo frequently kept 
me at, would have been intolerable. 

Sally knew my drift; and faid, She 
had had the honour to ſee two or three 
ot my letters, and of Mr. Belford's; and 
ſhe thought them the moſt entertaining 
that ſhe had ever read. 

My friend Beltord, I ſaid, had a hap- 
py talent in the letter-writing way; and 
upon ali ſubjects, | 

I expected my beloved would have 
been inquiſitive after our ſubject : but 
(lying perdue, as I ſaw) not a word ſaid 
the. Sol! touched upon this article my- 
ſelk. 

Our topicks were various and diffuſe : 
ſometimes upon literary articles; [ſhe 
was very atteative upos his] ſometimes 
upon the publick entertainments ; ſome- 
times amuſing each other with the fruits 
of the different correſpondences we held 
with people abroad, with whom we had 

| 38 2 contracted 
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contracted friendſhips; ſometimes upon 
the foibles and pertections of our parti- 
cular friends; ſometimes upon our own 
preſent and future hopes; ſometimes 
aiming at humour and raillery upon each 
other. It might indeed appear to ſavour 
of vanity, to ſuppoſe my letters would 
entertain; a lady of her delicacy and judg- 
ment: but yet I could not but ſay, that 
perhaps ſhe would be far from thinking 
ſo hardly of me as ſometimes ſhe had 


Aeemed to do, if ſhe were to ſee the let- 


| 


ters which generally paſſed betu een Mr. 


Belford and me. [I hope, Jack, thou 


. Haſt more manners than to give me the 


lye, though but in thy heart.] 

She then ſpoke; after declining my 
compliment in ſuch a manner, as, only 
a perſon could do, who deſerved it, ſhe 
ſaid, for her part, ſhe had always thought 
me a man of ſenſe. [A wan of ſenſe, 
Jack! What a niggardly praiſe eee 
ſhould therefore hope, that, when I wrote, 
it exceeded even my ſpeech: for it was 
impoſſible, be the letters written in as 
eaſy and tamiliar ſtile as they would, but 
that they muſt have that advantage from 
ſitting down to write them u hich prompt 
ſpeech could not always have. She 
ſhould think it very ſtrange therefore, if 
my letters were barren of ſentiment; and 


as ſtrange, if I gave myſelf liberties up- 


on premeditation, which could have no 
excuſe at all, but from à thoughtletſ— 
neſs, which itſelf wanted excuſe. — ut 
if Mr. Belford's letters and mine were 
upon ſubjects fo general, and ſome of 
them equally (ſhe preſumed) inſtructive 
and entertaining, ſhe could not but ſay, 
that ſhe ſhould be glad to fee any of 
them; and particularly thoſe which Miſs 
Martin had ſeen and praiſed. 

This was put cloſe. 

I looked at her, to ſee if I could diſ- 
cover any tincture of jealouſy in this 


Hint; that Ms Martin had ſcen what ! 


had not ſhewn to ker. But ſhe did not 
look it: ſo I only ſaid, I ſhould be very 


Proud to ſhew her not only thoſe, but al] 


that paſſed between Mr. Belford and 
me; but I muſt remind her, that ſhe 
þ new the condition. ; 

No. indeed!” with a ſweet lip pouted 
Aut, as ſaucy as pretty; implying a lovely 
ſcorn, that vet can onlv be loyely in youth 
ſo blooming, and beauty io divine; y dif- 
tinguiſhed. : FT 

How I long to ſee ſuch a motion 
again! Her mouth only can give it. 

But J am mad with love—Yet eternal 
will be che diſtance, at the rate I po on: 
now fire, now ice, my ſoul is continually 
upon the #5, as I may ſay. In vain, 
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ſenſe, and my Vulcan-like metaphors... 


her eyes the aſſiſtance of ſpeech. 


hoped every-thing went on well be- 


; 8 — — 
however, is the trial to quench—whet 
after all, is unquenchable. : 


Pr'ythee, Belſord, forgive. my non. 


Did ] not tell thee, not that I am fick of 
love, but that I am mad with it? Why 
brought I ſuch an angel into ſuch a houſe} 
into ſuch company ?t—And why do I ng 
ſtop my ears to the ſyrens, who, knoy. 


ing my averſion to wedlock, are perpe. 


tually touching that ſtring ? 

I was not willing to be anſwered ſo 
eaſily: I was ſure, that what paſſed be. 
tween two ſuch young ladies (friends ſo 
dear) might be ſeen by every-body: | 
had more reaſon than any-body to wih 
to ſee the letters that paſſed between her 
and Miſs Howe ; becauſe I was ſure they 
muſt be full of admirable inſtruQion, 
and one of the dear correſpondents had 
deigned to wiſh my em ire reformation, 

She locked at me, as if ſhe would look 
me through: I thought I /elteye-beam, 
after eye-beam, penetrate my ſhivering 
reins.——But the was ſilent. Nor needeg 


Nevertheleſs, a little recovering my- 
ſelf, -I hoped that nothing unhappy had 
befallen either Miſs Howe or her mo— 
ther. The letter of veſterday ſent by. 
a particular hand ; ſhe opening it with 
great emotion—ſeeming to have expect. 
ed it ſooner—were the reaſons for my 
apprehenſions. 

We were then at Muſwel Hill: « 
pretty country within the cye, to Polly, was 
the remark, inſtead of replying to me. 

But I was not ſo to be anſwered—l 
ſhould expect ſome charming ſubjects 
and characters from two ſuch pens: l 


tween Mr. Hickman and Miſs Howe. 
Her mother's heart, I ſaid, was ſet up- 
on that match: Mr. Hickman was not 
without his merits : he was what the 
ladies called a SOBER man: but I muſt 
needs fay, that I thought Miſs Hove 
deferved a huſband of a very different 
caſt | 

This, I ſuppoſed, would have enraged 
her into a fubject from-which I could 
have wiredrawn ſomething :—for Hick- 
man is one of her favourites—Why, ! 
can't divine, except for the ſake of op- 
poſition of character to that of thy ho- 
neſt friend. : 

But the cut me ſhort by a look of di- 
approbation, and another cool remark 
upon a diſtant view ; and, * How far of, 
« Mifs Horton, do you think that clump of 


trees may be © pointing out of the coac 


— $0 I had done. 


Here endeth all I have to write con- 
| .  cerning 


* OT * wen hed 


— — 0 1 — Wos war” kd 


cernin 


| her dark cloſet. 


2 


our converſation on this our 
At - 

agreeable airing. 5 | 
We have both been writing ever Gnce 

we came home. I am to be favoured 


the retires to reſt. 

All that obſequious love can ſuggeſt, 
in order to engage her tendereſt ſenti- 
ments for me againſt to- morrow's ſick- 


my ſtomach. 


We have met. All was love and un- 


Jexceptionable reipect on my part. Eaſe 


and complaitance on hers. She was 
concerned for my diſorder. So ſudden ! 
—Juſt as we parted! But it was no- 
thing. I ſhould be quite well by morn- 
Ing. 


Faith, Ick, I think I am ſick alrea- 


| dy. Is it poſſible for ſuch a giddy fel- 
low as me to perſuade myſelf to be ill! 1 


am a better minuck at this rate than 1 
wein to be. But every nerve and fibre 
of we is always ready to contribute it's 
alt, chether by health or by ailment, to 
carry a reſolved- on roguery into execu- 
tion. | | 

Dorcas has tranſcribed for me the 
whole letter of Miſs Howe, dated Sun- 
day, May 14, of which before I had on- 
ly extracts, She found no other letter 
added to that parcel: but this and that 
which I copied myſelf in character laſt 
Sunday while ſhe was at church, relating 
tothe {muggling ſcheme, are enough for 
me. | 


DokCas tells me, that her lady has 
been removing her papers from the ma- 
hogany cheſt into a wainſcot- box, which 
held her linen, and which ſhe put into 
We have no key of 
that at preſent. No doubt but all her 
letters, previous to thoſe I have come 
at, are in that box. Dorcas is uneaſy 
upon it : yet hopes that her lady does 
not \n{pect her; for the is ſure that ſhe 
lad in every-thing as the found it. 


LETTER XLY. 
*. LOVELACE,; TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ, 
u COCOA-TREE, SATURDAY, MAY 27. 
1 How ipecacuanha is a moſt diſagree. 
4 able medicine. That theſe curſed 
cal folks can find ont nothing to do 
Hod, but what would poiſon the de- 
Vit! In the other world, were they only 


to tage phyſick. jt would be puniſhment 


enouh of itſelf for a miſ-{pent life. A 
obo at one elbow, and an apothecary 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


with her company for an hour, before 


W neſs, will I aim at when we meet, But 
at parting will complain of a diforder in 
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at the other, and the poor ſoul labour- 
ing under their preſcribed operations, 
he need no worſe tormentors. 

But now this was to take down my 
countenance. It has done it: for, with 
violent reachings, having taken enou hk 
to make me fick, and not enough water 
to carry it off, I preſently looked as if 
I had kept my bed a fortnight. I zeſting, 
as I thought in the midit of the exerciſe, 
with edge tools, and worſe with phyſical ones. 

Two hours it held me. 1 had forbid 
Dorcas to let her know any-thing of the 
matter; out of tenderneſs to her; being 
willing, when the knew my prohibition, 
to let her ſee that I expetZed her to be 
concerned for me. 

Well, but Dorcas was, nevertheleſs, a 
an, and the can whiſper to her lady 
the ſecret ſhe is enjoined to keep! 

Come hither, toad,“ {lick as a devil 
at the inſtant ;} © let me ſee what a'mix- 
© ture of grief and ſurprize may be beat 
© up together in thy pudding-face. 

That won't do. That dropt jaw, 
and mouth diſtended into the long 
© oval, is more upon the horrible, than 
*the grievous. 

* Nor that pinking and winking with 
thy odrovs eyes, as my charmer once 
© called them. 

*Alittle better that; yet not quite right: 
© but keep your mouth cloſer. You have 
© a muſcle or two which you have no 
command of, between your cheek-bone 
© and your lips, that ſhould carry one 
© corner of y ur mouth up towards your 
© crow's-foot,. and that down to meet it. 

There! Be gone! Be in a plaguy 
© hurry running up ſtairs and down, to 
fetch from the dining-room what you 
carry up on purpole to fetch, till mo- 
tion extraordinary put you out of 


« tural.” 

What's the matter, Dorcas ?? 

« Nothing, Madam.“ 

My heloved wonders ſhe has not ſeen 
me this morning, no doubt; but is too 
ſhy to ſay ſhe wonders. Repeated What's 
© the matter}* however, as Dbrcas runs 
up and dow ſtairs by her door, bring on, 
Oh! Madam my poor maſter my 
poor maſter !” | 

What! How! When!“ — And all 
the monoſyllables of ſurprize. 

[Within parentheſes let me tell thee, 
that 1 have often thought, that the little 
words in the republick of letters, hke 
the little folks in a nation, are the moſt 
ſfonificant. The triſy/lables, and the 
Tumblers of ſyllables more than three, are 


but the good-for-little magnates. ] 
| 21 


« breath, and give yon the ſigh-na- 
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41 muſt not tell you, Madam—My 


© maſter ordered me not to tell you— 
© But he is in a worſe way than he thinks 
for! But he would not have you 
* frighted.” 

High concern took poſſeſſion of every 
ſweet feature. She pitied me !—By my 
ſoul, ſhe pitied me! 

Where is he ?? : 

Too much in a hurry for good-man- 
ners, { Another parentheſis, Fack ! Good- 
manners are lo little natural, that we 
ought to be compoſed to obſerve them : 
politeneſs will not live in a (torm.) © I 
cannot ſtay to anſwer queſtions,* cries 
the wench—though deſirous to anſwer. 
—[ A third parentheſis—Like the people 
crying proclamations, running away 
from the cuſtomers they want to ſell to.] 
This hurry puts the lady in a hurry to 
aſk, [A fourth, by way of embelliſhing 
the third] as the other docs the peo- 
ple in a hurry to buy. And I have in 
my eye now a whole ſtreet raiſed, and 
running after a proclamation or expreſs- 
crier, as it the firſt was athiet, the other 
his purſuers. 

At laſt, O Lord! let Mrs. Lovelace 
© know—There is danger, to be ſure!” 
whiſpered from one nymph to another; 
but at the door, and ſo lond, that my 
liſtening fair-one might hear. 

Out ſhe darts—* As how !—as how, 
© Dorcas !' a 

O Madam—A vomiting of blood! 
© A veſlel bruke, to be ſure!” 

Down the haſtens ; finds cvery-one as 
buſy over my blood in the entry, as if 
at were that of the Neapolitan Saint. 
In ſteps my charmer, with a face of 
ſweet concern. 

* How do you, Mr Lovelace?“ 

O my beſt love Very w-ll !—Very 
* well !—Nothing at all !—Nothing of 
© conſequence!—1 ſhall be well in an 
* inftant !'—Straining again! for I was 
indeed plaguy lick, though no more 
blood. came. 

In ſhort, Belford, I have gained my 
end. I ſee the dear foul loves me. 1 
ſee ſhe forgives me all that's paſt. I ſee 
IT have credit for a new ſcore. 


'Miſs Howe, I defy thee, my dear 


Mrs. Townſend !—Who the devil are 
 yon?-— Troop away with your contra- 
bands, No ſmuggling! nor imuggler, 
but myſelf! Nor will the choiceſt of my 
fair-one's favours be long protibited 
goods to me. | 


Evtzrvy-ONE now 35 ſure that ſhe 
loves me. Tears were in her eyes more 
than once for me. She ſuffered me to 


8 


take her hand, and kiſs it as often 2 
pleaſed. On Mrs. Sinclair's mention. 
ing, that I too much confined myſelf, e 
preſſed me to take an airing ; but oblie. 
ingly deſired me to be careful of myſel. 
Withed 1 would adviſe with a phylicia, 
God made phyſicians, ſhe ſaid. 

I did not think that, Jack. God, in, 
deed, made us all. But I fancy fe 
meant phyfick inſtead of phyſicians; and 
then the phraſe might mean what the 
vulzar phraſe means—God fends mal 
the devil Cooks. | 
I was well already, on taking the flyp. 
tick from ker dear hands. 

On her requiring me to take the air.! 
afked if I might have the honour of her 
company in a coach; and this, that | 
might obſerve if ſhe had an intention 9 
going out in my abſence. 

If ſhe thought a chair were not a mon 
proper vehicle for my caſe, the woull 
with all her heart! 

There's a precious !? | 

I kiſſed her hand again! She was?! 
goodneſs!—* Would to Heaven I better 
deſerved it!? I ſaid. But all were gold. 
en days before us !—Her preſence and 
generous concern had done every-thiny, 
I was well! Nothing ailed me. But 
ſince my beloved will have it fo, [! 
take a little airing !—Let a chair be 
called!“ O my charmer ! were [ to kny 
owed this indiſpoſition to my late harraſts 
and to the une aſineſs I have had for i 
Ft blrging you; all is infinitely compentat- 
*ed by your goodneſs—AI1l the art d 
healing is in your ſmiles !—Your lat 
© diſpleaſure was the only malady! 

W hile Mrs. Sinclair, and Dorcas, and 
Polly, and even poor filly Mabell, [tor 
Sally went out, as my angel came in] 
with uplifted hands and eyes, ſtood 
thanking Heaven that I was better, in 
audible whiſpers: „See the power ch 
love!“ cried one.— What a charmi's 
© huſband !* another. —* Happy couple 
all. | 

O how the dear creature's chees 
mantled !—How her eyes ſparkled— 
How ſweetly acceptable is praile to con- 
ſcious merit, while it but reproaches 
when applied to the undeſerving'— 
What a new, what a gay creation 't 
makes at once in a diffident or dilpirited 
heart! | | 

And now, Belford, was it not worth 
while to be ſick? And yet I muſt tel 
thee, that too many pleaſanter expe” 
dients otfer themſelves, to make tin 
any more of this confounded ipecacu- 
anh, a 
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uiss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. | 


SATURDAY, MAY 27, 
R. Lovelace, mv dear, has been 
very ill. Suddenly taken. With 
a vomiting of blood in great quantities, 
dome veſſel broken. He complained of 
a diſorder in his ſtomach over-night. I 
was the more affected with it, as I am 
afraid it was occaſioned by the wnolent con- 
tentions between us. — But was I in fault? 
how lately did I think 1 hated him! 
gut hatred and anger, I fee, are but 
temporary paſſions with me. One cannot, 
my dear, hate people in danger of death, 
or who are in diſtreſs or affliction, My 
heart, I find, is not proof againſt kind- 
neſs, and acknowledgement of errors 
committed. | 
He took great care to have his illneſs 
concealed from me as long as he could. 
So tender in the violence ot his diſorder! 
So deſirous to make the beſt of it! — 
{ wiſh he had not been ill in my fight. 
I was too much aftetted—Every-body 
alarming me with his danger The poor 


] 


man, from ſuch high health, fo ſuddenly | 


taken - And fo unprepared ! 

He is gone ont in a chair. I adviſed 
him fo do ſo. I fear that my advice was 
wrong; fince quiet in ſuch a diforder 
muſt needs be beſt. We are apt to be 
ſo ready, in caſes of emergency, to give 


bur advice, without judgment, or wait- 


ing for 1t!—L. propoſed a phyſician in- 
dee; but he would not hear of one. 
| have great honour for the faculty; and 
the greater, as I have always obſerved, 
tat thoſe who treat the profeſſors of the 
art of healing contemptuouſly, too gene- 
rally treat higher inſtitutions in the tame 
manner. 

lam really very uneaſy. For I have, 
doubt, expoſed myſelf to him, and to 
the women below. They indeed will ax- 
caſe me, as they think us married. But 
it he be not generous, I-ſhall have cauſe 


to regret this furprize; which (as I had 


reaton to think mylelf unaccountably 


treated by him) has taught me more 
than 1 knew of myſelf. 


"Tis true, I have owned more than 


Gnce, that I could have liked Mr. 
Lovelace above all men. I remember 
the debates you and I uſed to have on 
this ſubject, when I was your happy 
gueſt, You uſed to ſay, and once you 
Wrote, that men of his caſt are the men 
nat our ſex do not naturally diſlike : 
while I held, that fuch were not (how- 


— — 


ever that might be) the men we ought to 


like, But what with my relations pre- 
cipitating of me, on one hand, and what 
with his unhappy character, and embar- 
raſſing ways, on the other, I had no 
more leifure than inclination to examine 
my own heart in this particular. And 
this reminds me of a paſſage in one of 
your former letters, which I will tranſ- 
cribe, though at was written in raillery. 
May it not be,” ſay you, * that you have had 
* ſuch perſons to deal with, as have not al- 
* lowed you to attend to the throbs ; or, rf you 
* had them a little now-and-then, whether 
© having had two accounts to place them to, 


* you have not by miſtake put them to the © 


* wrong one? A pallage, which, although 
it came into my mind when Mr. Love- 
lace was leaſt exceptionable, yet that T 
have denied any efficacy to, when he has 
teazed and vexed me, and given me 
cauſe of ſuſpicion. For, after all, m 

dear, Mr. Lovelace is not wiſe in all his 
ways. And ſhould we not endeavour, 
as much as is poſſible, (where we are not 


attached by natural ties) to like and diſ- 


like as reaſon bids us, and according to 
the merit or demerit of the object? If 
love, as it is called, is allowed to be an 
excuſe for our molt unreafonable tollies, 
and to lay level all the fences that a care- 
ful education has. furrounded us by, 
what is meant by the doctrine of ſubdu- 
ing our paſſions - But, O my deareſt 
triend, am I not guilty of a punithable 
fault, were I to love this man of errors? 
And has not my own heart deceived me, 
when I thought 1 did not? And what 
muſt be that love, that has not ſome de- 
gree of purity for it's object? I am 
afraid of recollecting ſome paſſages in 
my confin Morden's letter.—And yet 
why fly I from ſubjects that, duly con- 
ſidered, might tend to correct and pu- 
rify my heart? 1 have carried, I doubt, 
my notions on this head too high, not 
for practice, but for my, practice. Yet 
think me not guilty of prudery neither; 
ter had 1 found out as much of myſelf 
before; or, rather, had he given me 
heart's caſe enough before to find it out, 
you ſhould have had my confeffion 
ſooner. 

Nevertheleſs, let me tell you, (what 
I hope I may juſtly tell you) that if again 
he give me cauſe to reſume diſtance and 
reſerve, I hope my reaſon will gather 
ſtrength enough from his wor Hh. 
to enable me to keep my paſſions under. 
— What can we do more than govern 
ourſelves by the temporary lights lene 


us? 
You 
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Vou will not wonder that I am grave- 
on this detection Detectiůon, muſt 1 call 


it? What can I call it? | 

Diſſatisfied with myſelf, I am afraid to 
look back upon what I have written: 
and yet know not how to have done 
I never was in ſuch an odd 
frame of mind.—l know not how to de- 
ſcribe it. Was you ever ſ% - Afraid of 
the cenſure of her you love—Yet not 
conſcious that you deſerve it? 

Of this, however, I am convinced, 
that 1 ſhould indeed deſerve cenſure, if 
I kept any ſecret of my heart from you. 

But I will not add another word, af- 
ter I have aſſured you, that I will look 
ftill more narrowly into myſelf: and 
that I am your equally fincere and affec- 
tronate CL. HakLowe. 


LETTER XLVII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
| ESQ. 

SAT. EVENING. 

T Had a charming airing. No return 

of my malady. My heart perfectly 

eaſy, how could my ſtomach be other- 


wile? 


But when I came home, I found that 
my ſweet ſoul had been alarmed by 2 


rc incident. The enquiry after us both, 


in a very ſuſpicious manner, and that by 
deſcription of our perſons, and not by 
names, by a ſervant in a blue livery 
turned up and trimmed with yellow. 
Dorcas was cailed to him, as the up- 
per-ſervant; and ſhe refuſing to anſwer 
any of the fellow's queſtions, unleis he 


told his buſineſs, and from whom he 


came, the fellow (as ſhort as ſhe) ſaid; 
That if ſhe would not anſwer 4m, per- 
haps ſhe might anſwer ſomebody /e; 
and went away out of humour. 

Dorcas hurried up to her lady, and 
alarmed her not only with the ta, but 
with her own conjectures; adding, that 


he was an ill-looking fellow, and the was. 


ſure gould come for no good. 7 
The livery aad the features of the ſer. 
vant were particularly enquired after, 
and as particularly deſcribed--Lord 5: /; 
her | no end of her alarms, ſte thought! 
And then did her apprehenſions antici- 
pate every evil that could happen. 
She wiſhed Mr. Lovelace would come 
ſts... | 
Mr. Lovelace came in ſoon after; all 
lively, grateful, full of hopes, of duty, 
of love, to thank. his charmer, and to 


congratulate with her upon the cure ſhe 


had performed. And then ſhe told the 


Rory, with all it's circumſtances; and 


© woul 


Dorcas, to point her lady's fears, toll 
us, that the ſervant was a ſunburnt fel. 
_ and looked as if he had been x 
1 
He was then, no doubt, Captain Sin. 
gleton's ſervant, and the next news w 
ſhould hear was, that the houſe was ſur. 
rounded by a whole ſhip's crew; the 
veſſel lying no farther off, as ſhe under. 
ſtood, than Rotherhithe. 
© Impoſſible,” I faid. * Such an attmy 
| not beufhered in by ſuch a au. 
ner of enguiry. And why may it got 
rather be a ſervant of your couſin Mor. 


den, with notice of his arrival, and of 


© his deſign to attend you? 

This ſurmiſe delighted her. Her ap. 
prehenſions went oft, and ſhe was at lei. 
fure to congratulate me upon my ſudden 
recovery; Which ſhe did in the mol 
obliging manner. X 

But we had not fat long together, 
when Dorcas again came fluttering up- 
tell us, that the footman, the very foot, 
nian was again at the door, and enqui: 
ed, whether Mr. Lovelace and his lady, 
by name, had not.lodgings in this honte! 
He aſked, he told Dorcas, for no harm 
but his diſavowing of harm, was a de. 
monſtration with my apprehenſive fair 
one, that harm was intended. And u 
the fellow had not been anſwered by 
Dorcas, I propoſed to go down to tht } 
ſtreet-parlour, and hear what he had 
ſay. 

«I ſee your cauſeleſs terror, my deu. 
d eſt life,” ſaid I, © and your impatience 
© —Will you be pleaſed to walk down 
© —And without” being obſerved, (for 
© he ſhall come no farther than the pat: 
© lour-door) you may hear all that 
< paſſes ?? | wi 

She conſented. We went down. Dor- 15 
cas bid the man come forward. Well, 10 
friend, what is your buſineſs with Mr. 
© and Mrs. Lovelace ?? 

Bowing, ſcraping. - *I am ſure you 1 
© are the gentleman, Sir. Why, Sir, my N 
buſineſs is only to know if your honour 
© be here, and to be ſpoken with; or 
© you ſhall be here for any time!“ 0 


- - - — 


« Whom came you from? 5 

« From a gentleman who ordered me js 
* to ſay, if I was made to tell, but not 
elſe, it was from a friend of Mr. lik 
„John Harlowe, Mrs. Lovelace's eldelt ha 
E uncle,” Vo 


The dear creature was. ready to ſink te 
upon this. I was but of late that fit - * 
provided herſelf with ſalts She pulled v, 
them out, | o | 

Do you know any thing of Colon 
© Morden, friend?“ faid I. «No 


LY 


« No; I never heard of his name.” 

« Of Captain Singleton!“ 

No, Sir. But the gentleman, my 
«© maſter, is a captain too.“ 

What is his name?“ 

don't know if I-ſhonld tell.“ 
here can be no harm in telling the 
 oentleman's name, if you come upon 
« good account.” 

That 1 do; for my maſter told me 
«{; and there is not an honeſter gen- 
« tleman on the face of Gods vearth, —His 
t game is Captain Tomlinſon, Sir.“ 

don't know ſuch a one.“ 

e believe not, Sir. He was pleaſed 
to fav, He don't know your honour, 
« Sir; but I heard him ſay as how he 
«(ould not be an unwelcome vilitor to 
© you for all that.“ 
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© Do you know ſuch a man as Captain 


© Tomlinſon, - my deareſt life,“ [Ade] 
* your uncle's friend?“ 

„No; but my uncle may have ac- 
CE gqunimance, no doubt, that I don't 
& know, But J hope [Trembling] this 
is not a trick.“ 

Well, friend, it your maſter has any- 
thing to ſay to Mr. Lovelace, you may 
6 tel! him that Mr. Lovelace is here; 
„and will ſee him whenever he pleaſes.” 

The dear creature looked as if afraid 
that my engagement was too prompt tor 
my own fatery 3 and away went the fel- 
los — I wondering, that ſhe might not wonder, 
that this Captain Tomlinton, whoever 
he were, came not himſelt, or ſent 
not a letter the ſecond time, when he 
lad realon to ſuppole that I might be 
nere. 

Mean time, for fear that this ſhonld 
ve a contrivance of James Harlowe, 
Wi, Ifaid, loved plotting, though he 
lag not a head turned for it, I gave 
one precautionary directions to the 


man's, and the women, whom, for the 


meter parade, I aſſembled before us: 
1 my beloved was reſolved not to ftir 
dad tile fhe ſaw the iſſue of this odd affair. 

and here muſt 1 cloſe, thaugh in fo 
great a puzzle, 

nh let me add, that poor Belton 
"ants thee; for I dare not {tir for my 
6, 
Mowbray. and Tourville ſkulk about 
Ke \ azabonds, without heads, without 
bands, without ſouls; having neither 
0 nor me to conduct them. They 
i me, they thall ruſt beyond the 
Foy ot 0 or action to brighten them 
„er ive them metion. 

now goes it with thy uncle! 
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LETTER Men. 


MR, LOVELACF; TO jOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ. 


SUNDAY, MAY 28. 
HIS (tory of Captain Tomlinſon em- 
ployed us not only for the time we 
were. together laſt night, but all the 
while we fat at breakfaſt this morning. 
She would ſtill have it, that it was the 
prelude to ſome miſchief from Single- 
ton. I inliſted, (according to my fer- 
mer hint) that it might much more pro- 
bably be a method taken by Colonel 
Morden to alarm her, previous to a 
perſonal viſit, Travelled gentlemen af- 
tected to ſurprize in this manner. And 
« why, deareſt creature,“ ſaid I, muſt 
© eyery thing that happens, which we 
cannot immediately account for, be 
© what we leaſt wiſh ?” 
She had had ſo many diſagresable 
things befal her of late, that her fears 


were too often ftronger than her hopes. 


* And this, Madam, makes me ap- 
« prehenfive, that yon will get into ſo 
© low-ſpirited a way, that you will not be 
able to enjoy the happineſs that ſeems 
© to await us.“ | 

Her duty and her gratitude, ſhe-gravely 
ſaid, to the Diſpenſer of all good, would 
ſecure her, ſhe hoped, againſt all un- 
thankfulneſs. And a thankful ſpirit 
was the ſame as a joyful one. 

So, Bel ford, for all her future joys ſhe 
depends entirely upon the Invilible 
Good. She is certainly right; ſince 
thoſe who fix leaſt upon ſecond caliſes 
are the lcatt likely to be diſappointed 
And is not this gravity for ker gravity? 

She had hardly done ſpeaking, when 
Dorcas came running up 1n a hurry— 
She ſet even ½ heart into a-palpitation 
—Thump, thump, thump, oy. a pre- 
cipitated pendulum in a clock-caſe 
Flutter, flutter, flutter, my charmer's, 
as by her {weet boſom riſing to her chin 
I ſaw, 

This lower claſs of people, my be- 
loved herſelf obſerved, were for ever 
aiming at the flupid wonderful, and far 
making even common incidents matter 
of ſurprize. 

Why the devil,” faid J to the wench, 
« this alarming hurry ?—And with your 
« ſpread fingers, and your O Madams, 
© and O Sirs !—and be curs'd to you! 
« Would there have been a ſccond of 
© time difference, had you come up 
. 

« Captain Tomlinſon, Sir! 

Captain Devilſon, what care 1 

3 1 
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$14 
« Do you ſee how you have difordered 


£ your lady ?? 

© Good Mr. Lovelace,“ ſaid my char- 
mer trembling, [See, Jack, when ſhe 
has an end to ſerve, 1 am good Mr. 
Lovelace] * if—if my brother—if Cap- 
© tain Singleton ſhould appear—Pray 
© now—1 1 you—Let me beg of 
« you—ta govern your temper My bro- 


ther is my brother—Captain Singleton 


© js but an agent.“ 

. . © My deareſt life,“ folding my arms 
ab»ut her, [* When ſhe aſks favours,” 
thought I, the devil's in it, if the will 
© not allow of ſuch innocent freedom as 
© this, from good Mr. Lovelace too] 
0 = ſhall be witneſs of all that paſſes 
© between us. —Dorcas, deſire the gen- 
* tleman to walk up.“ 

« Let me retire to my chamber firft ! 
Let me not be known to be in the 
© houſe }? 

Charming dear! Thou ſeeſt, Belford, 


ſhe is afraid of leaving me |—O the lit- 


tle witchcrafts! Were it not for ſur- 
prizes now-and-then, how would an ho- 
neſt man know where to have them? | 

She withdrew to liſten—And though 
this incident has not turned out to an- 
ſwer all] wiſhed from it, yet is it neceſſary, 
if I would acquaint thee with my ole 
circulation, to be very particular in what 
paſſed between Captain Tomlinſon and 
me. 


Enter Captain Tomlinſon in a riding-dreſs, 
| whip in hand. 


© Your ſervant, Sir—Mr. Lovelace, I 
« preſume ?? | 

My name1s Lovelace, Sir.“ 

« Excuſe the day, Sir.—Be pleaſed 
to excuſe my garb. I am obliged to 
* go out of town directly, that I may re- 


turn at night.“ 


© The day is a good day. Your garb: 


needs no apology.” 

When I ſent my ſervant, I did not 
* know that I ſhould find time to do myſelf this 
© konour. All that I thought 1 could do, 
to oblige my friend this journey, was 
© only to aſſure myſelf of your abode; 
and whether there were a probability 


of being admitted to the ſpeech either 


of you, or your lady.” 

« Sir, you beſt know your own mo- 
tives. What your time will permit 
«you to do, you alſo beſt know. And 
© here I am attending your pleaſure.” 
My charmer owned afterwards her concern 
cn my being ſo ſhort. 

nge of her emotions, thou will cafily gueſs 

1 had aj /erwards. | | 
+ © Sir, 1 hope no offence. I intend 
© none? 


Whatever I all 


” 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; "| 


— —— — — — 


9 


| 


+ 


None — None at all, Sir.“ 

Sir, I have no intereſt in the affair 
© am come about. I may appear offc.. 
© ous; and if I thought! mould. I Would 
* decline any concern in it, after 1 hays 
© juſt hinted what it is“ 

And pray, Sir, what is it? 

May J aſk you, Sir, without offence, 
* whether you wiſh to be reconciled, 
* and to co-operate upon honourahle 
terms, with one gentleman of the name 
* of Harlowe; preparative, it may be 
© hoped, to a general reconciliation ? 

01 my heart fluttered ] cried ny 
charmer. 

can't tell, Sir: — [L And then it fi. 
tered ſtill more, no doubt] * the whole f. 
* mily have uſed me extremely il, 
* They have taken greater liberties with 
my character than are juſtifiable; and 
with my family too; which. 1 can le{ 
forgive.“ 5 | 

« Sir, Sir, I have done. 
© for this intruſion.” 

My beloved was then ready to. fink, a 
thought very hardly of me. 

But. pray, Sir, to the immediate pur. 
© poſe of your preſent commiſſion ; finct 
© a commiſſion it ſeems to be: 

© It is a commiſſion, Sir; and ſucha 
© one,” as I thought would be agreeabe 


I begparda 


sto all parties, or I ſhould not hare 


© given myſelf concern about it.” 
Perhaps it may, Sir, when known. 
© Butlet me aſk you one previous que. 
tion; Do you know Colonel Morden, 
6 Sixt” - | , 
No, Sir, if you mean perſonally, I 0 
© not. But J Eon heard perf good friend 


Mr. John Harlowe talk of him with 
great reſpect; and as a co-truſtee with 


© him in a certain truſt.” ' | 
Lovel. © I thought it probable, Sir, 
© that the colonel might be arrived; 
© that you might be a gentleman of hi 
£ acquayntance ; and that ſomething 0 
© an agreeable ſurprize might be in. 
© tended.? | 
Capt. * Had Colonel Morden been 7 
© England, Mr. John Harlowe wou" 
© have known it; and then 1 ſhould not 


| © have been a ſtranger to it.” 


Lovel. * Well, but, Sir, have you the 
© any commiſſion to me from Mr. John 
«© Harlowe?? 

Capt. * Sir, I will tell you as brief) 
© as | can, the whole of what I have t 
© ſay ; but you'll excuſe me alſo a ple. 
«vious queſtion, for which curont 1 
© not my motive; but it 1s ne ceſſary 40 
be anſwered before I can preceed: 1 
« you will judge when you hear k. : 

Lovel. * What, pray, Sir, 33 700 

oY | 
© queltion 2 Cap 


. * Briefly, Whether you are ac- 
« tually, and bona fide, married to Miſs 
« Clarifſa Harlowe ?? 

1 ſtarted, and, in a haughty tone, Is 
«this, Sir, a queſtion that muſt be an- 
«\wered before you can proceed in the 
« buſineſs you have undertaken ?? 

«| mean no 'offence, Mr. Lovelace. 
Mr. Harlowe ſought to me to under- 
take this office. I have daughters and, 
| « nieces of my own. , 1 thought it a 
good office, or I, whe have many con- 


not accepted of it. I know the world; 
and will take the liberty to fay, That 
it that young lady 4 

Captain Tomlinſon, I think you are 
called?“ 

My name is Tomlinſon.“ 

Why then, Captain Tomlinſon, no 
liberty, as you call it, will be taken well, 
© that is not extremely delicate, when 
that lady is mentioned.“ 

© When you had heard me out, Mr. 
© Lovelace, and had found, I had fo be- 
haved, as to make the caution ne- 


given it —Allow me to fay, I know 
© what is due to the character of a wo- 
man ot virtue, as well as any manalive;? 


de Why, Sir! Why, Captain Tomlin» 
10 *linſon, you ſeem warm. If you in- 
tend any-thing by this,“ [“ O how [ 
n een ſaid the lady, when fhe took 
7 not:ce of this part of our converſation after- 
en werds | © I will only ſay, that this is a 
| © privileged place. It is at preſent my 
30 * home, and an aſylum for any gentle- 
end * man who thinks it worth his while to 
with enquire after me, be the manner or 
wh end of this enquiry what it will.“ 
* | know not, Sir, that I have given 
Sir, * occaſion for this. I make no ſcruple to 
ed; * attend you e/ſewhere, if I am trouble- 


tome here. I was told, I had a warm 
* young gentleman to deal with: but as 


ol 
* *I knew my intention, a«=d that my 
* commiſſion was an amicable one, I was 
nin the lets concerned: about that. I am 
ould * twice your age, Mr. Lovelace, I dare 
| not . lay: but I do aſſure you, that if either 
u mellage, or my manner, give you 
then | oftence, can ſuſpend the one or the 
John * other tor a day, or for ever, as you 
like. And fo, Sir, any time before 
ieh eight to-morrow morning, you will 
ve ler me know your further commands.“ 
pre- —And was going to tell me where he 
ny. nig be found. 
* Captain Tomlinſon,” ſaid I, * you 
4; 2 anſwer well, 


I love a man of ſpirit. 


| Have you not been in the army 


ſiderable affairs upon my hands, had- 


* ceffary, it would have been juſt to have 
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EG I have, Sir; but have turned my ſword 

© znto a plough-ſhare, as the Scripture has 

it.“ { There was a clever fellow, Jaca 
| He was a good man with ſomebedy, I war- 
rant / O what a fine coat and cloak for 
an hypocrite will a text of Scripture, - 
properly applied, make at any time in 
the eye of the pious !— How eafily are 
the good folks taken in! J—* And all my 
delight, added he, for ſome years 
« paſt, has been in cultivating my pater- 
» nal eſtate. I love a brave man, Mr. 
« Lovelace, as well as ever I did in my 
life. But let me tell yon, Sir, that 
« when vou come to my time of lite, you 
* will be of opinion, that there is not ſo 
much true bravery in youthful choler, 
as you may now think there is.“ 

A clever fellow again, Belford | — 
Ear and heart, both at once, he took in 
| my charmer “ Tis well,” ſhe ſays, there 

are ſome who have wiſdom in their anger. 

Well, captain, that is reproof for re- 
proof. So we are upon a foot. And 
© now give me the pleaſure of hearing 
the import of your commiſſion.” 

« Sir, you mult firſt allow me to re- 
© peat my queſtion ; are you really, and 
© bona fide, married to Miſs Clarifla Har- 
© lowe? Or are you not yet married?” 

« Bluntly put, captain. But if I an- 
« {wer that I am, what then ?? 

Why then, Sir, I ſhall ſay, that you 
are a man of honour.” 

That 1 hope I am, whether you ſay 
© it or not, Captain Tomlinfon.? . 

Sir, I will be very frank in all ! 
© have to ſay on this ſubjett Mr. John 
© Harlowe has lately found out, that you 
© and his niece are both in the ſame lodg- 
© ings; that you have been long ſo; and 

c that the lady was at the play with you 
yeſterday was fe*ennight ; and he 2 
© that you are actually married. He has 
© indeed heard that you are; but as he 
© knows your enterprizing temper, and 
© that you have declared, that you dif- 
« dain a relation to their family, he is 
© willing by me to have your marriage 
© confirmed from your own mouth, be- 
© fore he take the ſteps he is inclined to 
take in his nicce's favour. You will 
© allow me to ſay, Mr. Lovelace, that 
© he will not be ſatisfied with an anſwer 
© that admits of the leaſt doubt. 

Let me tell you, Captain Tomlinſon, 
© that it is a high degree of vileneſs for 
© any man to ſuppoſe— 


hs. 


Sir Mr. Lovelace—dor't put your- 
1 * ſelf into a paſſion. The lady's relati - 
ons are jealous of the honour of their 


to over- 
cou 


* family. They have prejudices 
| 312 


OT nn” a” * 2 „ 
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| 
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come as well as you Advantage may 
* have been taken—and the lady, at the 
tine, not to blame.“ 

This lady, Sir, could give no ſuch 
advantages: and if ſhe had, what muſt 
© the man be, Captain Tomlinſon, who 
* conld have taken them: Do you know 
the lady, Sir?“ : 


I never had the honour to ſee her.but” 


© once: and that was at church; and 
$ thould not know her again.“ 

Not know her again, Sir!—l thought 
there was not a man living who had 
© once ſeen her, and would not know her 
© among a thouſand.” 

© I remember, Sir, that I thought 1 
© never ſaw a finer woman in my life. 
But, Mr. Lovelace, I believe, you will 
© allow, that it is better that her relati- 
© ons ſhould have wronged you, than you 
t the lady. I hope, Sir, you will per- 
© mit me to repeat my queſtion ?? 


Enter Dorcas, in a hurry. 


« A. gentleman, this minute, Sir, de- 
© fires to ſpeak with your honour. ſy 
lady, Sir P—Afide.)] 

Could the dear creature put Dorcas 
upon telling this fb, yet want to ſave me 
ene? . 
Deſire the yentleman to walk into 
© one of the pariours, I will wait on 
him prefcatly.” | 


Exit Dorcas. . 


The dear creature, I doubted not, 
wanted to inſtruct ne how to anſwer the 
captain's hor:èe-put. I knew how Lin- 


tended to anfwer it—Plunb, thon may— 


eff be ſure—But Dorcas's moſſage ſtag- 
gered me, And vet I was upon one of 
wy maſter-(trokes—VW hich ws, To take 
advantage of the captain's snquiries, and 
to make her own her marriage brfore him, 
as the had done to the people below; and 
it the had been brought to that, to in- 
duce her, for her uncle's ſatisfaction, to 
write him a letter of gratitude; which cf 
ceourte miit have been ſigned © Clarra 
© Lovelace, | was loth, theretore, thou 
maveft believe, to attend her fudden 
commands: and yet, atraid oi puthing 
matters beyond recovery with her, l 
thought proper to lead hun trum the 
queſtion, to account tor himtelf, and 
tor Mr. Harlowe's coming at the know- 


ledge of where we arc; and tor other 


particulars which I Knew would engage 
her a\tention ; and which might potbbly 
convince her of the ncceſſity there was 


Jor her to acquieſce in the ati mative 1 


was diſpoled to give. And this tor her 


own fake; tor what, as L aſked her at- 


ter wald, is it to me, whether Lamever | 


reconciled to her family ?—A family, 
Jack, which I muſt for ever deſpiſe. 

ou think, captain, that 1 have an. 
« fwered doubtfully to the queſtion von 
put. You may think fo. And you nyt 
know, that I have a good deal of pride; 
© and, only that you are a gentleman, 
© and ſeem in this affair to be governes 
© by generous motives, or I ſhould i! 
© brook being interrogated as to my hoy. 
© our to a lady ſo dear to me.—But he. 
tore I anſwer more directly to the 


point, pray ſatisfy me in a queſtion of 


* two that I ſhall put to you.? 

« With all my heart, Sir. Ak ne 
© what queſtions you pleaſe, I will anner 
© them with ſincerity and candour.? 

© You ſay, Mr. Harlowe has found 
© out that we were at a play together; 
and that we were both in the ſane 
© lodgings — How, pray, came he at hi 
© knowledge $— For, let me tell you, 
that I have for certain con{deration 
(not reſpecting myſelt, 1 will affur 
© you) condeſcended, that our abo 
© ſhould be kept ſecret. And this hy 
been ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that eve 
* Miſs Howe, though the and my be. 
loved correſpond, knows not direcll 
© whither to ſend tous.“ 

Why, Sir, the perſon who ſaw va 
© at the play, wasa tenant of Mr. oli 
© Harlowe. He watched all your mw 
„tions. When the play was done, le 
followed your coach to your lodging, 
© And carly the next day, Sunday, Is 
took horſe, and acquainted his land: 
© lord with what he had obſerved.” 

Level. How ovdly things come about 
© — Bit does any other ot the Harlost 
© know where we are ?? 

Capt. It is an abſolute fecret toeve!) 
© other per{ion of the family; and 0 
© is intended to be kept: as alſothat Mr, 
© John Harlowe is willing to enter ute 
© treaty with you, by me, if his niece & 
actually merricd; for perhaps he 18% 
« ware, that he ſhall have difficulty 
* enough with ſome people to bring 
about the defirable reconciliation, 4. 
© though he could give them this affur- 
$ ance.” : 

doubt it not, captain—To James 
© Harlowe is all the family-folly owing. 
bine tools *[ 4eroically flaking abe 
© to be governed by one to whom malie 
and not genius, gives the buſy liveil 
© nefs that diſtinguiſhes him from à fa. 
tural !—But how long, pray, Sir, has 
Mr. John Harlowe been in the pacihd 
* diſpolition 7? - 

1 will tell vou, Mr. Lovelace, a8 


«pry ici 
the cation; aud be very Explc 
uses 
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« upon it, and upon all that concerns you 
« to know of me, and of the commiſhon 
1 have undertaken to execute; and 
« this the rather, as when you have heard 
« me out, you will be ſatisfied, that I 


« am not àn officious man in this my 


« preſent addreſs to you.“ . 

am all attention, Captain Tom- 
© linſon.? h 

And ſo I doubt not was my beloved. 

(abt. * You muſt know, Sir, that 1 
have not been many months in Mr. John 
© Harlowe's neighbourhood. I removed 
from Northamptonſhire, partly for the 
« ſake of better managing one of two. 
© executorſhips, which I could not avoid 
© engaging in, (the affairs of which fre 
«quently call me to town, and are part 
« of my preſent buſineſs;) and partly for 
the ſake of occupying a neglected farm, 
© which has lately fallen into my hands. 
gut though an acquaintance of no lon- 
« ver ſtanding, and that commencing on 
© the bowling=green,” [ Uncle Fohn is a 
great bowler, Belford] © (upon my deciii- 
« on of a point to every-one's ſatistacti- 
eon, which was appealed to me by all 
the gentlemen; and which might have 
been attended with bad conſequences) 
no two brothers have a more cordial 
© eiteem for each other. You know, Mr. 
© Lovelace, that there is a conſent, as | 
may call it, in ſome minds, which will 
* unite them ſtronger together in a few 


© hours, than years can do with others, | 


whom yet we ſee not with diſgutt,” 

Lovel, Very true, captain. 

Capt, It was on the foot of this 
© avowed friendſhip on both ſides, that 
don Monday the 15th, as I very well 
remember, Mr. Harlowe invited him- 
lelt home with me. And when there, 
he acquainted me with the whole cf 
the unhappy affair that had made them 
all ſo uneaſy, Till then I knew it only 
* by report; for, intimate as wewere, 
e torbore to ſpeak of what was ſo near 
* his heart, till he began firſt. And then 
* he told me, that he had had an appli- 
cation made to him, two or three days 
* before, by a gentleman whom he nam- 
*ed, to induce him not only to be re- 


* conciled himſelf to his niece, but to 


forward for her à general reconcilia- 
tion. j | 

* A like application, he toid me, had 
been made to his ſiſter Harlowe, by a 
good woman whom every-body re- 
* lpected ; who had intimated, that his 
nice, if encouraged, would again put 
herſeſf into the protection ofher friends, 
tand e bet if not, that e muſt 
« klavurdably be yours. 


4 


© I hope, Mr. Lovelace, I make no 
© miſchief.—You look concerned—Y ow 
© ſigh, Sirl? | 2 

Proceed, Captain Tomlinſon. Pray 
proceed. And 1 ſighed ſtill more pro- 
foundly. 

Capt. * They all thought ir extremely 
© particular, that a lady ſhould decline 
© marriage with a man ſhe had ſv lately 
gone away with.“ 

Pray, captain Pray, Mr. Tomlin- 
ſon No more of this ſubject. My 
© beloved is an angel. In every-thing un- 
© blameable, Whatever faults there have 
© been, have been therrs and mine, What 
* you would further ſay, is, that the un- 
* forgiving family rejected her applicati- 
don. They did. She and Ihadhad a miſ- 
* underſtanding. The falling out of lovers 
you know, captain.—We have been 
© happierever lince.” | 

Capt. * Well, Sir; but Mr. John 
© Harlowe could not but better conſider 
the matter afterwards. And he de- 
© fired my advice how to act in it. He 
told me that no father ever loved a 


© whom, indeed, he uſed to call his 
* daughter-miece, Ne faid, ſhe had really 
© been unkindly treated by her brother 
© aid lifter: and as your alliance, Sir, 
vas far from being a diſcredit to their 
„family, he would do his endeavour to 
- © reconcile all parties, if he could be 
{ſure that ye were actually man and 
« xeife, 9 | 

Lovel. And what, pray, captain, 
© was your advice?” | 

Capt. I gave it as my opinion, that 
it his niece were uhworthily treated, 
and in diſtreſs, (as he apprehended 
from the application to him) he would 
* ſoon hear of her again: but that it 
| * was likely, that this application was 
made without expeting 1t would ſuc- 
| cted; andasa falvo only, to herſelf, 

tor marrying without their confent. 


* told me, that it came fromga young 
© lady her friend, and not in a direct way 
© from herſelf; which young lady was no” 
© favourite of the tamily; and therefore 
* would hardly have been employed, 
© had ſucceſs been expected.“ 

Lovel. Very well, Captain Tom- 
© linſon—Pray proceed.” 

Capt. Here the matter reſted till laſt 
© Sunday evening, when Mr. John Har- 
©lowe came to me with the man who 
© had feen you and your lady (as I pre. 
© {ume ſhe is) at the play; and who had 
© aſſured him, that you both lodged in 


the lame houſ: — And then the appli. 
ation 


daughter as he loved this niece of his; 


und the rather thought I fo, as he had 


o 


5g 


cation having been ſo lately made, 
_ © which pick that you were not then 
© married, he was ſo uneaſy for his 
© niece's honour, that I adviſed him to 
© diſpatch to town ſome one in whom he 
* could confide, to make proper en- 
© quiries.? — 

Lor. Very well, captain—And was 
© ſuch a perfon employed on ſuch an er- 
© rand by her uncle?” 

Capt. A truſty and diſcreet perſon 
* was atcordingly ſent; and laſt Tueſ- 
day, I think it was, (for he returned 
©to us on the Weeneſday) he made the 
© enquiries among the neighbours firſt.“ 
[ The very enquiry, Jack, that gave us all 
fo much uneafineſs.)} * But finding at 
none of them could give any fatisfac- 
© tory account, the lady's woman was 
come at, who declared, that you were 
actually married. But the enquiriſt 
© keeping himſelt on the reſerve as to his 
«employers, the girl retuſed to tell the 
« day, or to give him other-particulars.' 

Lovel. * You pive a very clear ac- 
© count of every thing, Captain Tomlin- 
© fon. Pray proceed.” | 

Capt. © The gentleman returned; and 
* on Ins report Mr. Harlowe, having 
« {ti}] doubts, and being willing to pro- 
«*ceed on ſome grounds in (o important 
© point, befought me (as my affairs 
* called me frequently to town) to un- 
© dertake this matter. You, Mr. 
« Tomlinſon,” he was pleated to fav, 
have children of your own : you kn. w 
44 the world: you know what I drive at : 
« you will proceed, ! am ture, with un 
*« derſtanding and ſpirit : and whatever 
« you are ſatisfied with, thall ſatisfy - 
st me.“ . 


Enter Dorcas again in a hurry. 


Sir, the gentleman is impatient.” 

„ will attend him prelently.” 

The captain then accounted for Ins 
not calling in perſon, when he had rea- 
ſon to think us here. 

He ſaid he had buſineſs of conſequence 
a few miles out of town, whither he 
thought he mult have gone velterday, 
and having been obliged to put off his 
little journey till this day, and under- 
ſtanding that we were within, not know - 
ing whether he fhould have ſuch ano- 
ther opportunity, he was willing to' try 
his good fortune before he ſet out ; and 
this made him come booted and ſpur- 
red, as I ſaw him. 

He dropped a hint in commendation 
of the people of the houſe; but it was in 
ſuch a way, as to give no room to fif- 
peét that he thought it neceſſary to en- 
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| 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


2 


* 


quire after the character of perſons wh, 
make ſo genteel an appearance, as he 


obſerved they do. wp 
And here let me remark, that my he. ane 
loved might collect another circumſtance ed 
in favour of the people below, had ſbe ; 
doubted their characters, from the 4 
lence of her uncle's enquiriſt on Tuel. Ne 
day among the neighbours. wars 


Capt. And now, Sir, that I believe 
© have ſatisfied you in every thing re. 
* lating to my commiſſion, I hope von 
© will permit me to repeat my queſtion 
6 —which is—7 


Enter Dorcas again, out of breath. 


Sir, the gentleman will ſtep up to 
* you. | My lady is impatient. She wonders 
* at your honour's delay.* Aſide.) 

© Excuſe me, captain, tor one nd. 
ment.“ h 

1 have ſtaid my full time, Mr. Love. 
© lace, What may reſult from my queſ. 
tion and your anfwer, whatever it 
« ſhall be, may take us up time.—And 
you are engaged. Will you permit me 
to attend you in the morning, before] 
* ſet out on my return ** 

« Yon will then breakfaſt with me, 
© captain?? | 

© It muſt be early if I do. I muſtreach 
my own houfe to-morrow night, or! 
hall make the belt of wives unhappy, 
And I have two or three places to call 
at in my way.“ | 

© It ſhall be by ſeven o'clock, if you 
© pleaſe, captain. We are early folks. 
* And this L will tell you, that if ever 
] am reconciled to a family fo impla- 
cable as I have always found the Har- 
© lowes to be, it muſt be by the media- 
© tion of ſo cool and fo moderate a gen- 
 tleman as yourtelt.? 

And ſo, with the higheſt civilities on 
both ſides, we parted. But for the pri- 
vate ſatisfaction of ſo good a man, I 
leit him out of doubt that we were man 
and wife, though I did not directly 
aver it. 


* 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO -JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 

£ Þ HIS Captain Tomlinſon is one of 
the happieſt as well as one of the 

beſt men in the world, What would [ 

give to ſtand as high in my beloved's 

opinion as he does! But yet I amas 

a man as he, were I to tell my own Rory, 

and have equal credit given to is. But 

the devil ſhould have had him befoee 
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had ſeen him on the account he came 
upon, had L thought I ſhould not have 
anſwered my principal end in it. I hint- 
ed to tliee in my laſt what that was. 

But to the particulars of the confer- 
rence between my fair-one and me, on 
her haſty meſſages; which ! wis lotto 
come to, becauſe ſhe has had an halt 
triumph over me in it. | : 

After 1 had attended the captain down 
to the very paſſage, I returned to the 
dining-room, and put on a joyful air, 
on my beloved's entrance into it O 
«my deareſt creature, ſaid I, let me 
« congratulate you on a proſpect ſo a- 
greeable to your withes!' And I ſnarch - 
ed her hand, and ſmothered it with 
kiſſes. ; ; 

| was going on; when interrupting 

me, © You ſee, Mr. Lovelace,” ſaid ſhe, 
© how you have embarraſſed yourſelf, 

© by your obliquities! You ſee, that you 

© have not been able to return a direct 

© an{wer to a plain and honeſt queſtion, 

though upon it depends all the happi- 

© neſs on the proſpect of winch you con- 
« pratulate me.“ 

© You know, my beſt love, what my 
« pradent, and I will fay, my kind mo- 
tives were, for giving out that we were 
© married. You ſee, that I have taken 
no advantage of it; and that no in- 
© convenience has followed it. You fee 
that your uncle wants only to be al- 
© ſured from ourſelves, that it is ſo——* 

Not another word on this ſubject, 
© Mr. Lovelace. I will not only riſque, 
© but I will forfeit, the reconciliation fo 
near my heart, rather than I will go on 
to countenance a ſtory ſo untrue !? 

*My deareſt foul—Would you have 
me appear | 
I would have you appear, Sir, as 
e are! I am refolved that I will ap- 
* pear to my uncle's friend, and to my 
© uncle, as J am.“ 

For one week, my deareſt life! Can- 
dot you for one week—only till the 
' fettlecnents—* 

Not tor one hour, with my own con- 
ent. You don't know, Sir, how much 
© I have been afflicted, that I have ap- 
* peared to the people below what I am 
not. But my uncle, Sir, ſhall never 
have it to upbraid me, nor will I to 
*upbraid myſelf, that I have wilfully 

* pailed upon ium in falſe lights.” 

; * What, my dear, would you have 

me lav tothe captain to-morrow morn- 

' ing? T have given him room to think 

Ihen put him right, Mr. Lovelace. 
Tell the truth. Tell him what you , 
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+ my error. 


C las YT - 
legte ot the favour of your relations | 


to me: tell him what you will about the 
© ſettlements: and if, when drawn, you 
© will ſubmit them to his peruſal and ap- 
* probation, it will ſuew him how much 
you are in earneſt.“ 

« My deareſt lite !—Do you think, that 
© he would diſapprove of the terms I. 
© have offered ? , 

C Na.“ ' 

© Then may l be accurſed, if I willing- 
ly ſubmit to be trampled under-foot by 
© my enemies | 

And may I, Mr. Lovelace, never be 
© happy in this lite, if I ſubmit to the 
© paſſing upon my uncle Harlowe a wil- 
g ful and premeditated falſhuod for 
© truth! I have too long laboured under 
© the affliction which the rejection of all 
« my friends has given me, to purchaſe 
* my reconciliation with them now at fo 
dear a price as that of my veracity.? 

© The women below, my dear —? 

What are the women below to me? 
©1 want not to eftabliſh myſelf with 
© them. Need they know all that paſſes 
© between my relations and you and 
« me ?* . 

Neither are they any-thing to me, 
* Madam. Only, that when, for the 
* ſake of preventing the fatal miſchiefs 
© which might have attended your bro- 
« ther's projects, I have made them 
* think us married, I would not appear 
to them in a light which you yourſelf 
think ſo ſhockiug. Py my foul, Ma- 
r dam, I had rather die; than contra- 
dict myſelf fo Ragrantly, atter I have 
related to them lo many circumſtances 
© of our marriage 

Well, Sir, the women may believe 
© what they pleaſe. That I have given 
© countenance to what you told them, is 
The many circumſtances 
© which you own one untruth has drawn 
you in to relate, is ajultification of my 
* refuſal in the preſent caſe.” 

Don't you fee, Madam, that your 
© uncle wiſhes to find that we are marris 
©ed? May not the ceremony be private- 
© ly over, before his mediation can take 
place?! . . 

« Urge this point no farther, Mr, 
© Lovelace. If you will not tell the truth, 
* [will to-morrow morning (if I ſee 
© Captain Tomlinſon) tell it myſelf. In. 
«© deed I will.” ws” 

Will you, Madam, conſent that 
things paſs as before with the people 
© below ? This mediation of Tomlinſon 
may come to nothing. Your brother's 
© {chemes may be purſued ; the rather, 
that now he will know (perhaps from 
* your uncle) that you are not under a 

legal 
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« legal protection.— Vou will, at leaſt, 


* conſent, that things paſs kere as be- 


« fore ?? 

©'To permit this, is to go on in an er- 
£ ror, Mr, Lovelace. But as the occa- 
« ſion for ſo doing (if there can be in your 
opinion as occaſion that will warrant 
an untruth) will, as I preſume, ſoon 
© be over, 1 ſhall the leſs diſpute that 
* point with you. But a new error I will 
not be guilty of, if I can avoid it.“ 

Can I, do you think, Madam, have 
* any diſhonourable view in the ſtep I 
ſuppoled you would not ſcruple to take 
towards a reconciliation with your own 
« family? Not for my own ſake, you know, 
did 1 with you to take it; for what is 


- 


Lit to me, if I am never reconciled to 


your family? I want no favours from 
them.“ | 

<1 hope, Mr. Lovelace, there is no 
© occaſion, in our preſent not diſagree- 
© able ſituation, to anſwer dich a queſ- 
tion. And let me ſay, that 1 hall think 
my proſpects (till more agrecable, if, 
* to-morrow morning, you will not only 
© own the very truth, but give my un- 


.<cle's friend ſuch an account of the ſteps 


© you have taken, and are taking, as may 
keep up my uncle's favourable inten- 
© tions towards me. This you may do 
under what reſtrictions of ſecrely you 
* pleaſe. Captain Tomlinſon is a pru- 
© dent man; a promoter of family-peace, 
© yon find; and, I Gare fay, may be 
made a friend.“ e 

I ſaw there was no help. I ſaw that 
the inflexible Harlowe {pirit was all up 


in her. — A little witch !—A little — | 


Forgive me, Love, for calling her names! 
—And ſo I faid, with an air, We have 
© had too many miſunderſtandings, Ma- 
dam, for me to with for new ones: I 
© will obey you without reſerve. Had I 
© not thought I ſhould have obliged you 
© by the other method, (eſpecially as the 


ceremony might have been over, be- 


* fore any-thing could have operated 
from your uncle's intentions, and of 
© conſequence no untruth perſiſted in) I 
« would not have propoſcd it. But think 
© not, my beloved creature, that you 
« ſhall enjoy, without condition, this tri- 


- © umph over my judgment.” 


And then, claſping mv arms about her, 
T gave her averted cheek (her charming 
lip deſigned) a fervent kiſs.—* And your 


forgivenels of this fweet freedom, 


[Bou ing] “is that condition.“ 

She was not mortally oflended. And 
now muſt I make ont the reſt as well as 
I can. But this I will tell thee, that al- 


though her triumph has not diminiſhed 


— 

my love for her; yet it has ſtimulatel 
me more than ever to vebenge, as thy 
wilt be apt to call it. But vi&oryor can. 
queſt is the more proper word. 

There is a pleaſure; 'tis true, in ſuh. 
duing one of theſe watchful beauties, 
But, by my ſoul, Belford, men of our 
caſt take twenty times the pains to be 
rogues, that it would coft them to be 
honeſt: and dearly, with the ſweat «f 
our brows, and to the puzzling of ou 
brains, (to ſay nothing of the hazards 
we run) do we earn our purchaſe; and 
ought. not therefore to be grudged our 
lucceſs when we meet with it—Eſpeci. 
ally as, when we have obtained our end, 
ſatiety ſoon follows; and leaves uslitt!: 
or nothing to ſhew for it. But this, in. 
deed, may be ſaid of all worldly delights, 
And is not that a grave reflection fron 
me? . 

1 was willing to write up do the time, 
Although I have not carried my princi. 
pal point, I ſhall make ſomething turn 
out in my favour ftom Captain Tomlin. 
{on's errand. But let me give thee ths 
caution; that thou do not pretend t 
judge of my devices by parts; but hare 
patience tiil thou ſeeit the whole, But 
once more I ſwear, that I will not be 
out- Norris'd by à pair ot novices. Ant 
yet I am very apprehenſive at times, d 
the contequences of Mils Howe's ſmug: 
gling {cheme. 

My conſcience, I ſhould think, ought 
not to i proach me for a contrivance, 
which is juſtiſied by the contrivances a 
two ſuch girls as theſe': one of whom 
(the more excellent of the two) I have 
always, with her own approbation as | 
imagine, propoſed for my imitation. 
But here, Jack, is the thing that con- 
cludes me, and cafes my heart with ada- 
mant: I find by Miſs Howe's letters, that 
it isowing to /er, that I have made no 
greater progreſs with my blooming fair- 
one. She loves me. Ihe ipecacuanla 
contrivance convinces me, that ſhe loves 
me. Where there is love, there mut 
be confidence, or a deſire of having rec- 
./on to confide. Generoſity founded 0! 
my ſuppoſed generoſity, has taken hold 
of her heart. Shall I not now ſee (ſince 
I muſt be for ever unhappy, if I marry 
her, and leave any trial uneſſayed) what 
I can make of her love, and her neu- 
raiſed confidence ?—Will it not be to 
my glory to ſucceed ? And to hers and 
to the honour of her ſex, if I cannot 
Where then will be the hurt to either, 
to make the trial? And cannot I, 3 
wage, often ſaid, reward ber when I wil 
marriage r | 
J Tag ia 
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Tis late, or rather early; for the day 
begins to dawn upon me. I am plaguy 
heavy. Perhaps I need not to have told 
thee that. But will only indulge a doze 
jn my Chair for an hour; then ſhake my- 


| ſeit, waſh and refreſh. At my time of 


life, with ſuch a conſtitution as I am 
bleſſed with, that's all that's wanted. 

Good night to me!—lt cannot be 
broad day till I am awake, —AW-W-W- 
whaugh—Pox of this yawning | 

Is not thy uncle dead yet? 

What's come to mine, that he writes 
not to my laſt ?—Hunting after more . 
dom of nations, 1 ſippoſe !—Yaw-yaw- 
yawning again !—Pen, be gone! 


LETTER 
MR. LOVELACF, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. - 

MONDAY, MAY 29. 

OW have I eſtabliſhed myſelf for 
N ever in my charmer's heart. 

The captain came at ſeven, as pro- 
miſed, and ready equipped tor his jour- 
ney. My beloved chole not to give us 
her company till our firſt converſation 
was over—Aſhamed, I ſuppoſe, to be 
prefent at that part of it, which was to 
reſtore her to her virgin ſkate by my con- 
tefſion, after her wifekood had been re- 
ported to her uncle, But ſhe took her 
cue nevertheleſs, and hſtened to all that 
paſſed. , 

The modeſteſt women, Jack, muſt 
tink, and think deeply ſometimes. I 
wonder whether they ever bluſh at thoſe 
things by themſelves, at which they have 
ſo charming a knack of bluſhing in com- 
pany. If not; and if bluſhing be a ſign 
ot grace or modeſty; have not the ſex 
as great a command over their bluthes, 
a5 they are ſaid to have over their tears? 
This reflection would lead me a great 
way into female minds, were 1 diſpoſed 
to purſue it, | 

told the captain, that I would pre- 
vent huis queſtion; and accordingly (at- 
tere had enjoined the ſtricteſt ſecreſy, 
that no advantage might be given to 
ſumes Harlowe ; and which he anſwered 
lur as weil on Mr. Harlowe's part as his 
own) Lacknowledged nakedly and fairly 
the whole truth—To wit, That we were 
not yet married, I gave him hints of 
the cauſes of procraſtination. Some of 
tem owing to unhappy miſunderſtand- 
gs : but chiefly to the lady's deſire of 
previous reconciliation with her friends; 
and to a delicacy that had no exampte. 

Lels nice ladies than this, Jack, love 


to —_ delays, wilſul and ſtudied delays, 
» £9s 


imputed to them in theſe caſes—Yet are 
indelicate in their affected delicacy ; for 


do they not thereby tacitly confeſs, that 


they expect to be the greateſt gainers in 
wedlock; and that there is ſelf- denial 
in the pride they take in delaying ? 


I told him the reaſon of our aſſing- 


to the people below as marrjed—Yet as 
under a vow of reſtriction, as to con- 
ſumniation, which had kept us both to 
the height, one of forbeartng, the other 
of vigilant punctilio; even to the denial 
of thoſe innocent freedoms, which be- 
trothed lovers never ſcruple to allew 
and to take. 

I then communicated to him a copy 
of wy progeny of ſettlement ; the con- 
tents of my letter of .invitation to Lord 
M. to be her nuptial-father ; and of my 
lord's generous reply. But ſaid, that 
having apprehenſions of delay from his 
infirmities, and my beloved chuſing by 
all means (and that from principles of 
unrequited duty) a private ſolemnization, 
I had written to excuſe his lordſhip's 
preſence; and expocted an anſwer every 
hour. | 

The ſettlements, I told him, were 
actually drawing by Counſellor Willi- 
ams, of whoſe eminence he mult have 
heard. | | 

He had. 

And of the truth of this he might ſatis. 


fy himſelf before he went out of town. 


When theſe were drawn, approved, 
and engroſſed, nothing, I ſaid, but ſign- 
ing, and the nomination of my happy 
day, would be wanting. I had a pride, 
I declared, in doing the higheſt juſtice, 
to fo beloved a creature, of my own vo- 
luntary motion, and without the inter- 
vention of a family from whom I had re- 
ceived the greateſt inſults. And thi 
being our preſent lituation, I was con- 
tented that Mr. John Harlowe ſhould 
ſuſpend his reconciliatory purpoſes, till 


our marriage were actually ſolemnized. 


The caprain was highly delighted with 
all I ſaid: yet owned, that as his dear 
triend Mr. Harlowe had expreſſed him- 
ſelf greatly pleaſed to hear that we were 
actually married, he could have withed 
it had been ſo, But nevertheleſs, he 
doubted not that all would be well. 


He ſaw my reaſons, he ſaid, and ap- 


proved of them, for. making the gentle- 
women below { Whom again he wnder- 

flood to be good ſort of people] believe, that 
the ceremony had palled; which ſo well 

a-counted for what the lady's maid had 

told Mr. Harlowe's friend. Mr. James 

Harlowe, he {aid, had certainly ends to 

anſwer in keeping optu the breach; and 
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as certainly had formed a deſign to get his 
ſiſter out of wy hands. Wheretore it as 
much imported huis worthy friend to keep 
this treaty a ſecret, as it did me; at leaſt, 
till he had formed his party, and taken 
his meaſures. III- will and paſſion were 
dreadful mifreprefenters. It was amaz- 
ing to him, that animoſity could be car- 
ried ſo high againft a man capable of 
views ſo pacifick and fo honourable, 
and who had fhewn ſuch a command of 
his temper, in thus whole tranſathon, 
as I had done. Generolitv, indeed, in 
every caſe, where love of ftratavem and 


Intrigue (1 woyld excuſe him) were 


not concerned, was a-part of my cha- 
racter. 

He was proceeding, when breakfaſt 
being ready, in came the empreſs of my 
heart, irradiating all around her, as with 
a glory—A benignity and graciouſneſs 
in her aſpect, that, though naturah to it, 
had been long baniſhed from it. 

Next to proſtration lowly bowed the 
captain. O how the ſweet creature fmil- 
ed her approbation c* him! Reverence 
from one kegets reverence trom another. 
Men are more of monkeys in imitation, 
than they think themſelves —LInvolnnta- 
rily, in a manner, T bent my knee—* My 
« deareit lite“ and made a very fine 
ſpeech on preſenting the captain to her. 
No title, myſelf, to her lip or check, 'tis 
well ze attempted not either. He was 
indeed ready to worfhip her—could only 
touch her charming hand. 

© I have told the captain, my dear 
« creature—' And then | briefly repeat- 
ed (as it I had ſuppoſed the had not heard 
it) all 1 had told him. 

He was aſtoniſhed, that any-body could 
be diſpkeaſed one moment with fuch an 
angel. He undertook her cauſe as the 
higheft degree of merit to himſelt. 

Never, 1 muſt need ſay, did the angel 
fo much bon the angel. All placid, 


. ferene, ſmiling, felf-allured: a more 


loveiy fluſh than ufual heightening her 


natural graces, and adding charms even 


to radiance, to her charming complexi— 
On. 

After we had feated ourſelves, the 
agreeable fnbject was renewed, as we 
took our chocolate. How happy ſhould 
the be in her uncle's reſtcred tavour ! 

The captain engaged for it—No more 
delavs, he hoped, on ter part! Let the 
happy day be but once over, all would 
then be right. But was it improper to 
aſk jor copies of my propoſals, and of 
her anſwez, in order to ſhew them to 
his dear friend her uncle? 


: — — 
As Mr. Lovelace pleaſed—O that the 


de ar creature would always fay fo! 


It muſt be in ftriet confidence then, | 
ſaid. But would it not be better to ſhew 
her uncle the draught of the ſcttlements 
when drawn?” 

© And will you be fo good, as to alloy 
© of this, Mr. Lovelace?“ 

There, Betford ! We were once 7 
Qrarrelſome, but now we are The Polite 
Lowers. | | 

Indeed, my dear creature, I vit 
* rf you defire it, and if Captain Tomlin. 
© fon will engage, that Mr. Harlowe ſhall 
© keep them abſolutely a ſecret; that! 
may not be ſubjected to the cavil and 
* controul of any others of a family that 
© have uſed me ſo very ill.“ 

* Now, indeed, Sir, you are very oblig. 


* 


© ang. 


Doft think, Jack, that my face did not 
now alfo ſhine ? g | 

I held ont my hand (firſt conſecrating 
it with a kiſs) tor hers. She condeſcend- 
ed 10 give it me. | preſſed it to my lips: 
© You know not, Captain Tomlinſon, 
(with an air) all ſtorms overblown, 
* what an happy man—? | 

Charming couple !' [His hands lifted 
up] How will my good friend rejoice! 


O that he were preſent !—You knov 


not, Madam, how dear you ſtill are in 
* your uncle Harlowe!” 
Jam unhappy ever to have diſobliged 


him.“ 


* Not too much of that, however, fair" 
thought J. : \ 

The captain repeated his reſolutions 
of ſervice, and that in ſo accepiable a 
manner, that the dear creature wiſhed, 
that neither he, nor any of his, miglit 
ever want a friend of equal benevolence. 

Nor any of bis, the faid ; for the cap- 
tain brought it in, that he had five chil- 
dren living, by one of the beſt wives ans 
mothers, whoſe excellent management 
made him as happy, as if his eight hun- 
dred pounds a year (which was all lic 
had to boaſt of) were two thouſand. 

IWithout ceconomy, the oraculous lady 
faid, no eſtate was large enougte Mui 
it, the /-aft was not too ſmall. _ 
Lie ſtill, teazing villain! lie ſtill '— 
_ only ſpeaking to my conſcience, 

ack. 

And let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, 
ſaid the captain; * yet not ſo much from 
doubt, as that 1 may proceed upon 
ſure grounds—are you willing to co. 
© operate with my dear friend in a gene- 
© ral reconcihation ?? | 

„Let me tell you, Mr. Ten 
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| « that if it can be diſtinguiſhed, that my 
readineſs to make up with a family, of 
whoſe generoſity I have not had reaſon 
to think highly, is entirely owing to 
the value I have for this angel of a wo- 
man, I will not only co-operate with 
Mr. John Harlowe, as you a{k ; but I 
will meet Mr. James Harlowe, ſenior, 
and nis. Jady, all tie way. And. fur- 
thermore, to make the ion James and 
his filter Arabella quite eaſy, 1 will 
abſolutely diſclaim any further interett, 
whether living or dying, in'any of the 
three brothers eſtates ; contenting my- 
ſelt with what my beloved's grandta- 
ther has bequeathed tu her: for I have 
reaſon to be abundantly ſatisfied with 
my own circumſtances and proſpects— 
Enough rewarded, were the not to bring 
a ſhilling in dowry, in a woman who 
« has a merit ſuperior to all the goods of 
© tor: une. — True as the goſpel, Bel- 
tord Why had not this ſcene a real 
foundation | 
he dear creature, by her eyes, ex- 
prefled her gratitude, before her lips 
could utter it. O Mr. Lovelace!“ ſaid 
lie — You have intinitely— Aud there 
the ſtopt. : 
The captain run over in my praiſe, 
He was really attected, 


that | had not fuch @ mixture of 


c redenge and pride in my love P thought | 


hat my old plea) cannot I make her 
amends at any time? And 1s not her vir- 
tan in the height of it's probation ?— 
Wouid the lay afide, like the friends of 
wy tncuntending Roſebud, all thoughts 
vt detance—Would ſhe throw herfſelt 
Um my mercy, and try me but one 
lwirinight in- the life of honour — What 
ten l cannot ev, N Vat then. 

Do not detpite me, Jack, for my in- 
cornttency—in no two letters perhaps 
ayreeing wih myſelf — Who expects 
confiftency in men of our character ?— 
But Jam mad with love—Fired by re- 
venve—Puzzied with my own devices 
—My invention is my curſe—My pride 
my untlunent—Drawn ve or {ix ways 
a. once, can e poſſibly be ſo unhappy 
as [/7—O why, why, was this woman 10 
Uvinely excellent !—Yet how know 1 
that ehe is? What have been her trials? 
Havel had the courage to make a ſingle 
one upon her perſon, thongh a thouſand 
upon her temper #—Enow, I hope, to 
woe her afraid of ever diſobligiug me 
ore! : 


8. MUST baniſh reflection, or I am a 
vieman, For theſe two hours paſt have 


L hated mylſclt tor my oncontrivances. 


And this not only from what I lade re- 
lated to thee; but from what I have 
furthey to relate. But 1 have now once 
more ſteeled my heart. My vengeance 
is uppermoſt ; for I have been re-perufing 
ſome of Miſs Howe's wirulence. I he con- 
tempt they have both held me in, I can- 
not bear. f : 

The happieſt breakfaſt-time, my be- 
loved owned, that the had ever known 
ſince ſhe had left her father"s houſe ; (She 
night lade let this alone.] The captain 
reucwed all his proteſtations of ſervice. 
He would write me word how his dear 
friend received the account he ſhould 
give him of the happy ſituation of our 
atiairs, and what he thought of the ſet- 
tlements, as foon as 1 ſhould fend him 
the draughts fo kindly promiſed. And 
ve parted with great profellions of mu- 
tual ettcem ; my beloved putting up vows 


for the ſucceſs of his generous media- 


Ucn. a 
When I returned from attending the 
captain down ftai!s, which 1 did to the 
outward door, my beloved met me as 1 
entered the dining-room ; complacency 
reigning in every luvely teature. 
© You ſee me already, /azd ſhe, ana- 
© ther creature. You Know not, Mr. 
© Lovelace, how near my heart this ho- 
© ped-tor reconciliation is. 1 am now 
© willing to baniſh every difagreeable 
© remembrance. You know not, Sir, 
+ how much you have obliged me. And, 
«© Oh, Mr. Lovelace, how happy ſhall I 
be, when my heart is lightened from 
the all-Unking weight of a tather's 
curſe! When my dear mann'a—Y ou 
don't know, Sir, halt the excellences 
of my dear mamma! and what a kind 
heart the has, when it is left to follow 


it's own impulles— When this bleſſed 


mamma ſhall once more told me to her 

© indulgent bufom ! When I ſhall again 
© have uncles and aunts, and a brother 
© and ſiſter, ali ſtriving who mall ſhew 
« moſt kindneſs and favour to the poor 
* 0U'Cait, then no more an owntcalt—And 
© you, Mr. Lovelace, to behold all this, 
© and to be received into a family fo dear 
© to me, with welcome — What though 
© a little cold at firſt? when they come 
to know you better, and to ſee you 
© oftener, no freſh cauſes of diſguſt o- 
© curring, and you, as 1 hope, having 
© emtered upon a new courle, all will be 
£ warmer and warmer love on both lides, 
© till every-one will perhaps wonder, 
how they came to ſet themſelves againſt 
© you.” ; 
Then drying her tears with her hand. 
kerchief, atter a fe moments pauling 
304 | vn 
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on a ſudden, as if recollecting that ſhe 


| had been led by her joy to an expreſſion 


of it which ſhe had not intended I ſhould 
ſec, ſhe retiredito her chamber with pre- 
cipitation ; leaving me almoſt as unable 
to ſtand it as herſelf, 

In ſhort, I was—I want words to ſay 
how I was—My noſe had been made to 


tingle before; my eyes have before been 
made to gliſten by this ſoul-moving 
beauty; but ſo very much affected, I. 


never was—for, trying to check my ſen- 


ſibility, it was too ſtrong for me, and I 


even ſobbed, and was forced to turn 
from her before ſhe had well finiſhed her 
affecting ſpeech. | 

I want, methinks, now I have owned 
the odd ſenſation, to deſcribe it to thee— 
The thing was ſo ſtrange to me—Scme- 
thing choaking, as it were, in my throat 
—[T know not how— Yet, I muſt needs 
ſay, though I am out of countenance 
upon the recollection, that there was 
ſomething very pretty in it; and I wiſh 
1 could know it again, that I might have 
a more perfect idea of it, and be better 
able to deſcribe it to thee. 

But this effect of her joy on ſuch an 
occaſion gives me a high notion of what 
that virtue muſt be, [What other name 
can I call it?] which in a mind ſo capa- 
ble of delicate tranſport, ſhould be able 
to make fo charming a creature, in her 
very bloom, all froſt and ſnow. to every 
advance of love from the man ſhe hates 


not. This muſt be all from education 


too—Muſt it not, Belford ? Can education 
have ſtronger force in a woman's heart 
than nature Sure it cannot. But if it 
can, how entirely right are parents to 
cultivate their daughters minds, and to 
inſpire them with notions of reſerve and 
diſtance to our ſex ; and indeed to make 
them think highly of their own! For 
pride is an excellent ſubſtitute, let me 
tell thee, where virtue ſhines not out, 
as the ſun, in it's own unborrowed luſtre, 


LETTER II. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
= | ESQ. 8 
ND now it is time to confeſs, (and 


yet I know that thy conjectures are 


aforehand with 'my expoſition) that this 
Captain Tomlinſon, wha is ſo great a 
favourite with my charmer, and who 
takes ſo much delight in healing breach- 
es, and reconciling differences, is neither 


a greater man nor a leſs, than honeſt 


Patrick M*Donald, attended by a diſ- 
Carded footman of his own finding out. 
Thou knoweſt what a varidus-Hted 


bee Eras, 5 
raſcal he is; and to what better hope, 
born and educated. But that ingeniouy 
knack of forgery, for which he wasex. 
pelled the Dublin univerſity, and a de. 
tection ſince in evidenceſhip, have been 
his ruin. For theſe have thrown hin 
from one country to another; and x 
laſt, into the way of life, which would 
make him a fit huſband for Miſs Howe', 
Townſend with her :contrabands. Hs 
is, thou knoweſt, admirably qualified for 
any enterprize that requires adroitrie 
and ſolemnity. And can there, after 


all, be a higher piece of juſtice, than 0 


keep one ſmuggler in readineſs to play 
againſt another ? - 
Well, but, Lovelace,“ (methinks thou 
queſtioneſt). how cameſt thou to venture 
* upon ſuch a contrivance as this, when, 
© as thou haſt told me, the lady uſed to 
be a month at a time at this uncle's; 
* and muſt, therefore, in all probability, 
© know, that there was not a Captain 
© Tomlinſon in all the neighbourhood; 


at leaſt no one of the name ls intimate 


* with him, as this man pretends to be! 

This objeEtion, Jack, is ſo natural : 
one, that I could not help ebſervingto 
my charmer, that ſhe muſt ſurely hare 
heard her uncle {peak of this gentleman. 
No, ſhe ſaid, ſhe never had. Belide 
ſhe ha1 not been at her uncle Harlowe': 
for near ten months, [ This 1 had heard 
her ſay before *] and there vere leveril 
ventlen en who uſed the ſame green, 
whom ſhe knew not. 

We are all very ready, thou knowelt, 
to believe what we like. 

And what was the reaſon, thinkeſ 
thou, that ſhe had not been of ſo long 
time at this uncle's ?—Why this old fin- 
ner, who imagines himſelf entitled to 
call me to account for my freedoms with 
the ſex, has lately fallen into familiari- 
ties, as it is ſuſpected, with his houſe- 
keeper; who aſſumes airs upon it.— 
A curſed deluding ſex In youth, mid- 
dle-age, or dotage, they take us all in. 

Doſt thou not ſee, however, that this 
houſekeeper knows nothing, nor 15 t 
know any-thing, of the treaty of recon- 
ciliation deſigned to be ſet on foot; and 
therefore the uncle always comes to the 
captain, the captain goes not to the un- 
cle? And this 1 ſurmiſed to the lady 
And then it was a natural ſuggeſtion, 
that the captain was the rather applied 
to, as he is a ſtranger to the reſt of the 
family Need I tell thee the meaning et 
all this? | by i 

But this intrigne of the ancient l 
piece of private hiſtory, the truth 0 
which my beloved cares not ta own, and 
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indeed affects to diſbelieve: as ſhe does the pretended Toinlinſon was, after the 
— puiſny gallantries of her fooliſh apprehenfrons that his diſtant enquiry had 


| prother ; which, by way of recrimina- given ler- 


tion, 1 have hinted at, without naming © At laſt, my dear, all theſe doubts 
my informant in their family. | and fears were cleared up, and baniſh- 
Well but,“ methinks thou queſtion- | , ed; and, in their place, a delightful 
eſt again, * is it not probable that NMiſs . proſpect was opened to me. For it 
« Howe will make”enquiry after ſuch a . comes happily out, (but at preſent it 
© man as Tomlinſon?—And when the | , mult be an abſolute ſecret, for reaſons 
cannot | * which 1 thall mention in the ſequel 
| know what thou wouldſt ſay— But. — gentleman was ſent by wes = 
1 have no doubt, that Wilſon will be ſo cle Harlowe, Cl thought he could not 
good, if | dehre iu, as to give into my abe angry with me for ever: ] all owing 
| own hands any letter that may be |, the converſation that paſſed between 
brought by Collins to his houſe, for a | , your good Mr. Hickman and him. 
week to come. And now I hope thou |, For although Mr. Hickman's applica- 
art ſatisfied. "ES tion was too harſhly rejected at the time, 
1 will conclude with a ſhort ſtory. my uncle could not but think better of 
Two nei; hbouring ſovereigns were at nit afterwards, and of the arguments 


war together, about ſome pititul chuck- that worthy gentleman uſed in my fa» 
farthing thing or other; no matter fg 
| what ; for the leaſt trifles will fet princes „Who, upon a paſſionate repulſe, 


— — id 


„ © La 


— 


and children at loggerheads. Their ar- 4 would deſpair of having a reaſonable 
; mies had been drawn up in battalia ſome | © requeſt granted Who would not, by 
e days, and the news of a deciſive action . «tenets and condeſcenſion, endea- 
p was expected every hour to arrive at . vour to leave favourable impreſſions 
2 each court, At laſt iſſue was joined; a | upon an angry mind; which, when it 
to bloody battle was fought; and a feYow |, comes coolly to reflect may induer it 
it who ſind been a ſpectator of it, arriving, 40 work we tro = condeſcending 
f. with the news of a complete victory, at 0 temper ? 10 requeſt 4 favour, as 1 have 
es | the Capital of one of the princes fome often ſaid, is one thing; to challenge 
\ time before the appointed en 7 © jt as our due, is another, And what 
od bells were let a ringing, bonfires and il- ee, le ** 2 9 
al luminations were r and the people |, m_ — 19 0557p to be OBE 2 = 
| TO.” ee dye { © repulſe, if he has not a right to demand 
n, went to bed intoxicated with joy, and. what he ſues for as a debt? 
good liquor: But the next day all was 
i, reverſed : the victorious enemy, purfu-, | co, deſcribes Captain Tomlinſon, on his break= | 
ing his advantage, was expected every fa ft dt, tobe, a grave good ſort of a 
eſt hour at the gates of the almoſt defence- man, And in another place, a genteel 
A lels Capital, The fart reporter was here. man, of great gravity, and a good af- N 
n. uon fought for, and tound; and being pect ; the — co upwards of titty 
1 queſtioned, pleaded a great deal of me. years of age, I liked him,“ ſays fheg 
th rit, in that he had, in ſo. diſmal a fitua- 6 as foon as dim \ 
ri non, taken (uch a ſpace of time from the | 5 | | 
e. | diſtreſs of his fellow citizens, and given | As her proſpects are now, as ſhe ſays, more: 
- It 10 feſtivity, as were the hours between | favourable than heretofore, ſhe. unſhesg 1 
d- the falſe good news and the real bad. that her hopes of Mr: Lovelace's ſo- 
n. Do thou, Belford, make the applica- often- promiſed reformation were bet- 
his tion. This I know, that 1 have given ter grounded than ſhe is atraid they 
to greater joy to my beloved, than ſhe had can be. 
n- thought would fo ſoon fall to her ſhare. | 
nd And as the human life js properly ſaid «We have both been extremely puz- 
he to be chequer-work, no doubt Ap a | *zled, my dear,” ſays /he, * to reconcile 
in. wer of her prudence will make the | ſome parts of Mr. Lovelace's character 
ly. eſt of it, and ſet off ſo much good againſt | 4 with other parts of it: his good with 
on, ſo much bad, in order to ſtrike as juſt a | * his bad; ſuch of the former in parti- 
jed balance as poſſible, *calar, as his generoſity to his tenants 3 
he 


© his bounty to the innkeeper's daughter; 
The lady, in three ſcveral letters, acquaints | his readifiels to put me upon doing 
her friend with the moſt material paſſages | * kind things by my good Mrs. Norton, 


£2 end converſations contained in thyſe of | * and others. 8 

of Mr. Lovelace preceding. Theſe are her A ſtrange mixture in his mind, as I 
- Wards, on relating wal the cormiffion of | * have told him! For he is certainly (as 
e | 


©] have 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


I have reaſon to ſay, looking back up- 
© on his paſt behaviour to me in twenty 
* inſtances) @ kard-hearted man. Indeed, 
© my dear, I have thought more than once, 
© that he had rather ſee me in tears, than 
© gve me Treaſon to be pleaſed with him. 

My couſin Morden ſays, that free 
© livers are remorſeleſs. And ſo they 
« muſt be in the very nature of things. 


Mr. Lovelace is a proud man. We 


© have both long ago obſerved, that he 
is. And Iam truly atraid, that his 
very generoſity is more owing to his 
pride and his vantty, than that phzlen - 
*thropy-(ſhall 1 cail it?) which diſtin- 
© owiſhes a beneficent mind. | 

« Money - he values not, but as a 
© means to ſupport his pride and his in- 
dependence. And it is eaſy, as I have 
© often thought, for a perſon to part 
* witha ſecondary appetite, when, by ſo do- 
ing, he can promote or gratify a fr. 

© 1 am afraid my dear, that there mult 
© have been ſome fault in his education. 
His natural bias was not, I fancy, fut- 
« ficiently attended to. He was inſtruct- 
© ed, perhaps (as his power was likely 
© to be large) to do good and benefticent 
actions; but not, 4 doubt, from proper 
© mo{tVes. 

f he had, his generoſity would not 
© have ſtopt at pride, but would have 
* (truck into human/y; and Then would 


© he not have contented himſelf with. 


doing praiſe-worthy things by fits and 
© ſtarts, or, as if relying on the doctrine 


- © of merits, he hoped by a good action to 


* atone for a bad one; but he would 


© have been uniformly noble, and done 


© the good for it's own lake. 

O my dear! what a lot have I drawn! 
Pride this poor man's wrtue; and re- 
* venge his other predominating quali— 
y — his one conſolation, however, 
remains: he is not an infidel, and un- 
* believer: had he been an i, there 
* would have been no room at all for 
* hope of him ; but (priding himſelf, as 
he does, in his fertile invention) he 
© would have been utterly abandoned, 
© irreclaimable, and a ſavage.” 


When fhe comes to relate thiſe occaſions, 
which Mr. Lovelace: in his na» rative 
acknowledges himſelf to be affected by, 

: fhe thus expreſſes herfelf . 


« He endeavoured, as once before, to 
© conceal his emotion. But why, my 
dear, ſhuuld theſe men (for Mr. Love- 
© Jace is not ſingular in this) think them- 
* ſelves above giving thefe beautiful 
probs of a feeling heart? Were it in 
* my power again to chuſe, or to retule, 


„Which Nature witneſs'd, when ſhe lent u 


Of tender ſentiments we only give 


c tulation. 


— ——— —— — ——— H — —— — — —— — 


— 


e 
« ] would reject the man with content 
* who fought to ſuppreſs, or offered u 
© deny, the power of being viſibly aftec, 
ed upon proper occaſions, as either a fl. 
* vage-hearted creature, or as one wh, 
* was fo ignorant of the principal glon 
© of the human nature, as to place hi 
* pride in a barbarous inſenlibility, 
© Theſe lines tranſlated from juvesal 
© by * Tate, I have been often plea cd 
„with: | 


© Compaſſion proper to mankind appears: 


«© tears 


% Theſe proofs: to weep is our prerogative! 

% To ſhew by pitying looks, and meling 
: © eyes, 

© How with a ſuſt'ring friend we ſympathize, 
& Who can all ſenſe of others ills elcape, 
Is but a brute at beſt, in human ſhape,” 


* It cannot but yield me ſome plea. 
* fure, hardly as I have ſometime; 
* thought of the pcople of the houſe, that 
* ſuch a good man as Captain Tomlinia 
had ſpoken well of them, upon «a. 
quirv. 

And here I ſtopt a minute, my dear, 
* to receive, in fancy, your kind conyras 


« My next, 1 hope, will confirm ny 
« preſent, and open ſtill more agreeabl: 
* proſpects, Mean time be aſſured, that 
there cannot poſlibly any good fortune 
© befal me, which I thall lock upon with 
© equal delight ro that I have in your 
triendſhip. 

. * My thankful compliments to your 
good Mr. Hickman, to whoſe kind. 
« tervention I am fo much oblige on 
© this occaſion, conclude me, my veal 


© Miſs Howe, your ever-affecitonate and 


« grateful CL. HAK Lot. 


LETTER III. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. ; 

: TUESDAY, MAY 30 

Have a letter from Lord M. duch 4 

one as I would with for, if I intead- 

ed matrimony, But as matters are c- 

cumſtanced, I cannot think ot ſhewiag 
it to my beloved. 

My lord regrets that he is not to be 
the lady's nuptial father. He ſeems ap- 
prehentive that I have ſtill, ſpecious 45 
my reaſons are, ſome miſchiet in Wy 
head, 

He graciouſly conſents, that I mal 
marry when I pleaſe; and offers one c 
buth of my coulins to aſſiſt my bride, #8 
to ſupport ker ſpirits on the * 5 

2 
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ſince, as he underſtands, ſhe is fo much 
afraid to ventnre with me. ; _ 
Pritchard, he tells me, has his final 
orders to draw up deeds for aſligning 
aver to me in perpetuity 1000/. per an- 
„un; which he will execute the ſame 
Muir that the lady in perſon owns her 
marriage. 
He conſents, that the jointure be made 
from my own eſtate. . 
He wiſhes that the lady would have 
accepted of his draught; and commends 
me for tendering it to her. But re- 
proaches me for pride in not keeping it 
mylelf. * Mat tie right fide groves up, the 
lf, he ſays, * may be the better for.” 
The girls, the left d girls, he means. 
With all my heart. If 1 can have my 
Clariſſa, the devil take every-thing elfe. 
A ood deal of other ſtuff writes the 
ſtupid peer ; {cribbling in ſeveral places 
half a dozen hnes, apparently for no 
other reaſon, but to bring in as many 
muſty words in an old ſaw. | 
If thou aſkeſt, How I can manage, 
ſince my beloved will wonder, that 1 
have not ananſwer from my lord to ſuch 
a letter as | wrote to him; and if I own 
I have one, will expect that I ſhould 
ſhew it to her, as I did my letter ?— 
This 1 anſwer—That ] can be informed 
by Pritcha:d, that my lord has the gout 
his right-hand ; and has ordered him 
to attend me in form, for my particular 
orders about the transfer : and I can fee 
Pritchard, thou knoweft, at the King's 
Arms, or whereverl pleaſe, at an hour's 
arning; though he be at M. Hall, I in 
wn; and he, by word of mouth, can 
acquaint me with every-thing in my 
lur's letter that is neceſſu ty for my charmer 
{' tnow. ; 
Whenever it ſuits me, I can reflore the 
ca peer to his right-hand, and then can 
mae him write a much more fenſible 


7 
7 
4 


D, letter than this that he has now ſent me. 
; Thou knoweſt, that an adroitneſs in 
0 the art of manual imitation, was one of 
an my earlieſt attainments. It has been 


faul, on this occalion, that had I been 
a bad man in meum and tuum matters, I 
Mould not have been fit to live. As to 
the girls, we hold it no fin to cheat 
them. And are we not told, that in 


being well deceited conſiſts the whole of 
human happineſs ? 


| WEDNESDAY, MAY Jt. 
Al ftill happier and happier. A 
very high honour done me: a chariot 


nd 'nltead of a coach, permitted, purpoſely 
„ to Indulge me in the ſubject of ſubjects. 
ce, Our diſcourſe in this ſweet airing 


— 


turned upon our future manner of life. 
The day is baſhfully promiſed me. Soon 
was the anſwer tomy repeated urgency. 


Our equipayge, our fervants, our live- 


ries, were parts of the delightful fub- 
ject. A deare that the wreich who had 


given me intelligence out of the family 


(honeſt Joſeph Leman) might not be one 
of our menials; and her reſolution to. 
have her faithful Hannah, whether re- 
covered ornot; were ſignified ; and both 
as readily aſſented to. 

Her wiſhes, from my attentive beha- 
vicur, when with her at St. Paul's, that 
I wonld often accompany her to the di- 
vine ſervice, were gently intimated, 
and as readily engaged for. 
her, that 1 ever had reſpected the clergy 
ina body: and fome individuals of them 
(her Dr. Lewen for one) highly: aud 
that were not going to church an att of 
religion, I thought it [as 1 told thee 
once] a moſt agreeable ſight to ſee rich 
and poor, all of a company, as I might 
ſay, aſſembled once a week in one place, 
and each in his or her beſt attice, to 
worſhip the God that made them. Nor 


could it be a hardſhip upon a man li- 


berally educated, to make one on ſo ſo- 
lemn an occaſion, and to hear the ha- 
rangue of a man of letters (though far 
trom being - the principal part of the 
ſervice, as it is too generally looked 
upon to be) whoſe ſtudies having taken 
a different turn from his own, he muſt 
always have ſomething new to ſay. 

She thook her head, and repeated the 
word neue but looked as if willing to 
be ſatisfied for the preſent with the an- 
twer. To be ſure, Jack, ſhe means to 
do great deſpight to his Satanick ma- 
jeſly in her hopes of re forming me. No 
wonder theretore if he exerts himſelf 
to prevent her, and to be revenged— 
But how came this in ?—I am ever of 
party againſt myfelf.—One day, I fancy, 
mall hate myſelf on recollecting what 
I am about at this inſtant. But I mult 
ſtay till then. We mult all of us do 
ſomething to repent of. - 

The reconcilation-proſpect was en- 
larged upon. If her uncle Harlowe will 
but pave the way toit, and 1t it canbe 
trought about, ſhe thall be happy.— 
Happy, witha ſigh, as z zs now le fhe 
can be! 

She won't forbear, Jack ! 

I told her, tirat I had heard from Prit- 
chard, juſt before we ſet out on our air- 
ihg, and expected him in, town to-mor- 
row from Lord M. to take my directi- 
ons. I ſpoke with gratitude of my lord's 
kindneſs io me; and with pleaſure of 

: Lady 


I aſſured + 
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Lady Sarah's, Lady Betty's, and my two 
couſins Montagues veneration for her: 
and alſo of his lordſhip's concerns that 
his gout hindered him from writing a 
reply with his own hand to my laſt. 

She pitied my lord. She pitied 
poor Mrs. Fretchville too; for ſhe had 
the goodneſs to enquire after her. The 
dear creature pitied ever-body that 
feemed to want pity. Happy in her own 
proſpects, ſhe had leiſure to look abroad, 
and wiſhes every-body equally happy. 

It is likely to go very hard with Mrs. 
Fretchville. ' Her face, which the had 
valued herſelf upon, will be utterly ruin- 
ed. This good, however, as I could not 
but- obſerve, the may reap from ſo great 
an evil.— As the greater malady gene- 
rally ſwallobs up the leſs, ſhe may have 
a grief on this occaſion, that may di- 
miniſh the other grief, and make. it to- 
lerable. 15 * 

1 had a gentle reprimand for this light 
turn on fo heavy an evil-—For what was 
the loſs of beauty to the loſs of a good 
huſband ?—Excellent creature ! 

Her hopes {and her pleaſures upon 
thoſe hopes) that Miſs Howe's mother 
would be reconciled to her, were alſo 
mentioned. Good Mrs. Howe was her 
word, for a woman fo covetous, and fo 
remorſeleſs in her covetouſneſs, that no 
one elſe will call her good. But this 
dear creature has ſuch an extenſion in 
her love, as to be capable of valuing the 
molt inſignificant animal related to thoſe 
whom ſhe reſpects. * Love me, and love 
my dog,” I have heard Lord M. ſay.— 
— Who knows, but that I may in time, 
in compliment to myſelt, bring her to 
think well of hee, Jack? 
But what am I about? Aml not all 
this time arraigning my own heart ?—1 
know 1 am, by the remorſe J feel in it, 
while my pen bears teſtimony to her ex- 
cellence. But yet I mult add, (for no 
ſelfiſh conſideration ſhall hinder me from 
doing juſtice to this admirable creature) 


—___— 


— ——_ 


that in this converlation ſhe demonitrat- 


ed ſo much prudent knowledye in eve- 


Ty-thing that relates to that part of the 


domeſtick management which falls un- 
der the care ot a miſtrefs of a family, 
that I believe ſhe has no equal of her 
years in the world. | 

But, indeed, I know not the ſubject 
on which ſhe does not talk with admira- 
ble diſtinction; inſomuch that could I 
but get over my prejudices againſt ma- 
trimony, and reſolve to walk in the dull 
beaten path of my anceſtors, I ſhould 
be the happieſt of men And if I can- 
not, perhaps I may be ten times more to 
be pitied than ſhe, | 


x — XA; 
My heart, my heart, Belford, hu 
of Miſs Howe's virulence. 


Cuxs zv letters, theſe of Miſs Howe 
Jack 1—Do thou turn back to theſe «5 
mine, where I take notice of them 
proceed, 

Upon the whole, my charmer was 2! 
gentleneſs, all eaſe, all ſerenity, through. 
out this ſweet excurſion. Nor had ſh: 
reaſon tobe otherwiſe :- for it being the 
| firſt time that I had the honour of her 

company alone, I was reſolved to en. 
courage her, by my reſpectfulneſs, ts 
repeat the favour. ; 

On our return, I found the conaſcl. 
lor's clerk waiting for me, with adrauyly 
of the marriage-ſettlements. 

They are drawn, with only the ne. 
ceſſary variations, from thoſe made hy 
my mother. The original. of which, 
(now returned by the counſellor) asvell 
as the new draughts, I have put into my 
beloved's hands. 

"Theſe ſettlements of my mother mal: 

the lawyer's work eaſy; nor can ſhe have 
a better precedent; th: great Lord 
having ſettled them at the requeſt of ny 
mother's relations; all the difference, 
my charmer's are 100. per annum more 
than my mother's. 

I offered to read to her the old deed, 
while ſhe looked over the draught; for 
ſhe had refuſed her prefence at the c. 
amination with the clerk : but this the 
alſo declined. | ; 

I ſuppoſe ſhe did not care to hear 0 
ſo many children, firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh ſons, and 
as many daughters, to be begotten” vþ0! 
the body of the ſaid Clariſſa Harlowe. 

Charming matrimonial recitativoes 

though it is always ſaid lawfully begot- 
ten too Asif a man ſhould beget childre! 
unlawfully upon the body of his ow" 
wife.—But thinkeſt thou not that theſe 
arch rogues the lawyers hereby int. 
mate that a man may have children by 
his wife before marriage ?—This mult be 
what they mean. Why will theſe i 
fellows put an honeſt man in mind et 
ſuch rogueries ?—But hence, as in num- 
berleſs other inſtances, we ſee, that lau 
and goſpel are two very different things. 

Dorcas, in our abſence, tried to get 

at the wainſcot-box in the dark cloſet. 


And to run a riſque of cunſequence a 
for mere curiolity-ſake, would be inex-· 
cuſable. | 

Mrs. Sinclair and the nymphs are all 
of opinion, that I am now ſo much a is 


yourite, and have ſuch a viſible ou 


be truſt-d—1 break off, to re-peruſe ſons 


But it cannot be done without violence. 


ene e edge 
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ner confidence, and even in her af- 
ſections, that I may do what J will, and 

lead for excuſe violence of paſſion ; 
which, they will have it, makes violence 
of ation pardonable with their ſex ; as 
well as an allowed extenuation with the un- 
concerned of both ſexes; and they all offer 


their helping hands. Why not!?“ they 


ſay : has ſhe not _- for my wife be- 
fore them all ꝰ And is ſhe not in a fine 
way of being reconciled to her friends? 
And was not the want of that reconcili- 
ation the pretence for poſtponing the 


conſummation ? 


They again urge me, ſince it is ſo dif- 
ficult 10 make night my friend, to an at- 
tempt in the day. They remind me, that 
the ſituation of their houſe is ſuch, that 
no noiſes can be heard out of it; and ri- 
dicule me for making it neceſſary for a 
Judy to be undreſſed. It was not always 
d with me, poor old man! Sally told me; 
ſaucily flinging her handkerchief in my 
face. 


LETTER. Lit. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
| FRIDAY, JUNE 2. 
Otwithſtanding my ſtudied-for po— 
liteneſs and complaiſance for ſome 
days paſt ; and though I. have wanted 
courage to throw the maſk quite aſide ; 
vet I have made the dear creature more 
than once look about her, by the warm, 
though decent expreſſion of my paſſion. 
I have brought her to own, that I am 
more than indifferent with her: but as to 
LOVE, which I preſſed her to acknow- 
ledge, What need of acknowledgments of that 
fort, when a woman conſents to marrying 9— 
And once repulſing me with diſpleaſure, 
The procf of true love I was vowing for her, 
was RESPECT, not FREEDOM. And of- 
tering to defend myſelf, ſhe told me, 
that all the conception ſhe had been able 
to form of a fauliy paſſion, was, that it 
mult demonſtrate itſelf as mine ſought 
to do, 

[ endeavoured to juſtify my paſſion, by 
laying over-delicacy at her door. Over- 
delicacy, ſhe ſaid, was not my fault, if it 
w-re fers. She muſt plainly tell me, that I 
appearedto her incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
what were the requiſites of a pure mind. 

erhaps, had the libertine preſumption 
to imagine, that there was no difference 
in kcart, nor any but what procceded 
irom difference of education and cuſtom, 
between the pure and the impure—And 
yet cuſtom alone, as ſhe obſerved, if 1 did 
o think, would make a ſecond nature, 
oY ug n good as jn bad habits, 

5 0, 


I Have juſt now been called to ac- 
count for ſome innocent liberties which 
I thought myſelf entitled to take before 
the women; as they ſuppoſe us to be 
married, and now within view of con- 
ſummation. 5 

I took the lecture very hardly; and 
with impatience wiſhed for the happ 
day and hour when I might call her all 
my own, and meet with no check from 
a niceneſs that had no example. 

She looked at me with a baſhful kind 
of contempt. I thought it contempt, and 
required the reaſon for it ; not being 
conſcious of offence, as I told her. 

This is not the firſt time, Mr. Love- 
© lace,” ſaid ſhe, that I have had cauſe 

to be diſpleaſed with you, when you 
perhaps, have not thought yourſelt ex- 
* ceptionable.—But, Sir, let me tell you, 
© that the married (tate, in my eye, is a 
* ſtate of purity, and” [I think ſhe told 
me}, not of licentzouſneſs ;? ſo, at leaſt, 
| underſtcod her. | 

Marria 4 Jack !—Very comi- 
cal, *faith—Yet, ſweet dears, half the 
temale world ready to run away with a 
rake, becauſe he is a rake: and for no 
other realon ; nay, every other reaſon 
againſt their choice of ſuch a one. 

But have not you and I, Belford, ſeen 
young wives, who would be thought 
modeſt; and when maids, were fantaſ- 
tically ſhy ; permit freedoms in publick 
from their uxorious haſbands, which 
have ſhewn, that both of them have for- 
gotten what belongs either to prudence 
or decency ? While every modeſt eye 
has funk under the ſhameleſs effrontery, 
and every modeſt face been covered with 
bluſhes for thoſe who could not bluſh. 

1 once, upon ſuch an occaſion, pro- 
poſed to a circle of a dozen, thus ſcan- 
dalized, to withdraw ; ſince they muſt 
needs ſee that as well the lady, as the 
gentleman, wanted to be in private. 
This motion had it's effect upon the a- 
morous pair; and I was applauded for 
the check given to their licentiouſneſs. 

But, upon another occaſion of this ſort, 
I acted a little more in character. For 
I ventured to make an attempt upon a 
bride, which I ſhould not have had the 
courage to make, had not the unbluſh- 
ing paſſiveneſs with which ſhe received 
her fond huſband's publick toyings, 
(looking round her with triumph rather 
than with ſhame, upon every lady pre- 
ſent) incited my curioſity to know i the 
ſame complacency might not be ſhewn 
to a private friend. Tis true, I was in 
honour obliged to keep the ſecret. But 


U never faw the turtles bill afterwards, 
but I thouglu of number Two to the 
3 * ſame 
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fame female; and in my heart thanked Great faults and great virtuesare often 
the fond huſbanil for the leſſon he had found in the ſame perſon. In nothi 
taught his wite. very bad, but as to women : and did not 
From what I have ſaid, thou wilt ſee, | one of them begin with me? 
that I approve of ny beloved's excep- We have held, that women have ng 
tion to publzek loves. That, I hope, is | fouls. I am a very Turk in this point 
all the charming icicle means by mar- | and willing to believe they have nat. 
yaIage-purity, But to return. | And if fo, to whom ſhall I be account. 

From the whole of what I have men- | able for What 1 do to then ? -Nay, if 
tioned to have paſfed between my be- | ſouls they have, as there is no ſexin 
loved and me, thou wilt gather, that I | etherials, nor need of any, what plea can 
have not been a mere dangler, a Hick- | a lady hold of injuries done her in her 
man, in the patled days, though not ab- lady ate, when there is an end of her 
ſolutely active, and a Lovelace. lady ? f | 

The dear creature now conſiders her- p 

ſelf as my wife-elect. The wunſaddened LET TER LIY; 
keart, no longer prudiſh, will not now, 

1 hope, give the ſable turn to every ad- 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


dreſs of the man ſhe diſlikes not. And Sets 

yet the muſt keep up ſo much reſerve, | MONDAY, JUNE 5 
as will juſtity paſt inflexibilities. Many | T Am now almoſt in deſpair of ſuc- 
and many a pretty ſoul would yield, were ceeding with this charming froſt. 


ſhe not atraid that the man ſhe favoured | piece by love or gentleneſs, A copy of 
would think the worſe of her for it. | the dranghts, as I told thee, has been 
This is alſo a part of the rake's creed. | ſent to Captain Tomlinſon; and that by 
But thould the reſent ever ſo ſtrongly, | a ſpecial meſſenger. Engroſſments are 
the cannot now break with me; ſince, | proceeding with. I have been agaix 
it ſhe'does, there will be an end of the | at the Commons.-—Should in all proba. 
family reconciliation; and that in a way | bility have procured a licence by Mal. 
highly diſcreditable to herſelf. lory's means, had not Mallory's friend 
"1 the proctor been ſuddenly ſent for to 
- SATURDAY, Jong 3, | Cheſhunt, to make an old lady's will. 

Just returned from Doctors Com- Pritchard has told me by word of mouth, 
mons. I have been endeavoring to get though my Charmer au him not, all that 
a licence. Very true, Jack. I have the | was necefſary for her to know in the let- 
mortification to find a difficulty, as the | ter my lord wrote, which 1 could not 
lady is of rank and fortune, and as there | thew her: and taken my directions a- 
is no con ſent of father or next /rirnd, 1n | bout the eſtates to be made over to me on 
obtaining this a*-fettering initrument. my nuptials.— Vet, with all theſe. fa- 
I made report of this difficulty. * It | vourable appearances, no conceding mo- 

© js very right, Ae fays, that fuch dif- | ment to be found, no ;improveable ten- 
* ficulties ſhunld be made. - But not to | derneſs to bc raiſed. | 


& man of my known tortune, furely, But never, I believe, was there fo 
tack, though the woman were thc | true, ſo delicate a modeftv in the human 


daughter of a duke. | mind as in that of this lady. And this 

J aſked, it the approved of the ſettle- | has been mv {ecurity all along ; and, in 
ments? She ſaid, She had compared | ſpite of Miſs Howe's advice to her, will 
them with my mother's, and had no ob- | be fo till; lince, if her delicacy be 2 
jection to them. She had written to | fault, ſhe can no more overcome it than 
Miſs Howe upon the ſubject, the own-. I can ny averſion to matrimony, Habit, 
ed; and to inform her ot bur preſent | habit, Jack, ſeett thou not? may ſub- 
tuation. ect us both to wenkneſſes. And ſhould 


7 
5 the not have charity for me, as I have 
Just now, in hgh goed humour, | for her? 
my beloved returned me the draughts of | Fwice indeed with rapture, which 
the ſettlements: a copy of which | had | once the called rude, did 1 ſalute her; L 
ſent to Captain Tomlinſon. She com-] and each time reſenting the freedom, d. t 
plimented me, that ſite never had any | ſhe retire; though, to do her juſtice, ſue ; 
gqubt of my honour im caſes of this | favoured me avian with her prefence at 
nature. : my firſt entreaty, and took no notice 0 
ka matters between man and man no- | the cauſe of her withdrawing. | 
body ever had, thou knowelt. Is it policy to ſhew ſo open a reſent- { 
1 had need, thou wilt Jay, to have | ment for innocent liberties, which, in 8 


dome goed qualities. her ſituation, ſhe muſt ſo ſeen forgive! 


freedoms muſt be loft. 


. of the ſettlements. 


Yet the woman who reſents not initiatory | 
For love is an en- 
croacher. Love never goes backward. 
Love is always aſpiring. Always mußt 
aſpire. Nothing but the hig heſt act of 
love can ſatisfy an indulged love. And 
what advantages has a lover who values 
not breaking the peace, over his miſ- 
treſs who is ſolicitous to keep it! 

have now at this inſtant wronght 
mvſelf up, for the dozenth time, to a 
half-r-ſolution. A thouſand agreeable 
things I have to ſay to her. She is in 
the dining-room. Juſt gone up. She 
always expects me when there. 


Hicn diſpleaſure! — followed by an 
abrupt departure. 
lat down by her. I took both her 
hands in mine. 1 would keve it fo. All 
gentle my voice. Her tather mentioned 
with reſpett. Her mother with rever- 
ence. Even her brother amicably ſpo- 
ken of, I never thought I could have 
wiſhed ſo ardently, as I told her 1 did 
with; for a reconciliation with her fa- 

milly. 

A ſweet and grateful fluſh then over- 
ſpread her fair face; a gentle hgh now- 
and-then heuved her handkerchief, 

I perfectly longed to hear from Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon, It was impollible for 
the uncle to find fanlt with the draught 
I would not, how- 
ever, be underitood, by fending them 
down, that I intended to put it in her 
uncle's power to delay my happy day. 
When, when, was it to be? 
 1would haſten again to the Commons; 
and would not return without the li- 
cence. | a | 

The Lawn I propoſed to retire to, as 
oon as the happy ceremony was over. 
This day and that day I propoſed. 

It was time enough to name the day, 
when the lettlements were completed, 
and the licence obtained. Happy thould 
the be, cord the kind Captain Tomlin— 
lon obtain her uncle's preſence privately. 
A good hint!—lt may perhaps be 
improved upon—Either for a delay or a 
fac fier. 

No new delays for Heaven's ſake, I 
beſonght her; and reproached her gently 
for the paſt. Name but the day—(an 
early day, I hoped it would be, in the 
tollowing week)—that I might hail irs 
approach, and number the tardy hours. 

: My cheek reclined on her thoulder— 
«ſing her hands by turns. Ra her baſhi- 
fully than angrily reluétant, her hands; 
fought to be withdrawn; her ſhoulder 
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awoiding my reelined cheek — Appar- 


ently loth, and more loth to quarrel 
with me; her downcaft eve confeſling 
morethan her lips could utter. Now, 
© ſurely,* thought I, is my time to try 
6 it the can forgive a ſtill bolder freedom 
than l had ever yet taken.” 

I then gave her ſtruggling hands li- 
berty, I put one arm round her waiſt : 
I imprinted a kiſs on her ſweet lip, with 
a * Be quiet only; and an averted face, 
as if ſhe feared another. 

Encouraged by ſo gentle a repulſe, the 
tendereit things 1 ſaid; and then, with 
my other hand, drew aſide the handker- 
chief that concealed the beauty of beau- 
ties, and preffed with my burning lips 
the moit charming breaſt that ever my 
raviſhed eyes beheld. / 

A very contrary paffion to that which 
gave her boſom fo delightful a ſwell, 
immediately took place. She ſtruggled 
out of my encircling arms with indigna- 
tion, 1 detained her relaCtant hand. 
Let me go,“ faid ſhe. * / ee there is ns 
© keeping terms with you. Bale encroach- 
*er! Is this the deſign of your flatter- 
ing {peeches? Far as matters have 
© gone, I will for ever renounce you. 
© You have an odious heart. Let me go, 
41 tell you.“ 

was forced to obey, and the flung 


from me, repeating befe, and adding 


flattering, encroacher. 


Ix vain have I urged by Dorcas for 
the promifed favour of dining with her. 


She would not dine at al. She could not. © 


But why makes ſhe every inch of hee 
perſon thus ſacred ?—So near the time 


too, as ſhe muſt ſuppoſe, that ali wil 


be my own by deed ot purchaſe and ſet- 
tlement ? ; 

She has read, no doubt, of the art of 
the eaſtern monarchs, who ſequeſter 
themlelves from the eyes of their ſub- 
jects, in order to excite their adoration, 
when, upon ſome ſolemn occauons, they 
think fit to appear in publick. 

But let me aſk thee, Belford, whether 
{on theſe ſolemn occaſions) the precad- 
ing cavalcade; here a great officer, and 
there a great miniſter, with their fatel. 


lites, and glaring equipages; do not pre- 


pare the eyes of the wondering behold. 
ers, by degrees, to bear the blaze of 
canopied majeſty, (what though but an 
ugly old man perhaps himſelf!) yet glit- 
tering in the collected riches of his vat 


empire ? 

* ſhonld not my beloved, for her 
own ſake, deſcend, by degrees, from 
god@eſs-hood into humanity! If it be pride 
that reſtrains hes, ought not that pride 
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to be puniſhed? If, as in the eaſtern 
emperors, it be art as well as pride, art 
is what ſhe of all women ned not uſe: 


If ame, what a ſhame to be aſhamed. 


to communicate to her adorer's fight the 


- moſt admirable of her perſonal graces !'- 


Let me periſh, Belford, if Il would not 
forego the brighteſt diademin the world, 


ſor the pleaſure of ſeeing a twin Love- 


Jace at each charming breaſt, drawing 
from it his firſt ſuſtenance; the pious 
taſk, for phyſical reaſons *, continued 
for one month and no more! 

J now, methinks, behold this moſt 
charming of women in this ſweet office: 
her 3 eye now dropt on ane, 
now on the other, with a ſigh of mater- 
nal tenderneſs, and then raiſed up tomy 
delighted eye, full of wiſhes, tor the 
fake of the pretty varlets, and for her 
own fake, that I would deign to legiti- 
mate; that I would condeſcend to put 
on the nuptial fetters. | 


LB ERR LY. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ, 
, MONDAY AFTERNOON. 
; Letter received from the worthy 
Captain Tomlinſon has introduced 
me into the preſence of my charmer 


ſooner perhaps than I ſhould otherwiſe 
have been admitted. 


Sullen her brow, at her firſt entrance 


into the dining-room. But I took no 
notice of what had paſſed, and her an- 
ger of itſelf ſubſided. | 
The captain, after letting me know, 
that he chole nottowrite, till he had the 
promiſed draught of the ſettlements, he 
acquaints me, that his triend Mr. John 
Harlowe, in their firſt conference, (which 
was held as ſoon as he got down) was 
extremely ſurprized, and even grieved, 
{as he feared he would be ) to hear that we 


were not married. The world, he ſaid, 


who knew my character, would be very 
cenſorious, were it owned, that we had 
lived ſo long together unmarried in the 
ſame lodgings; although our marriage 
were now to be ever ſo publickly cele- 
dated. 

His nephew James, he was ſure, would 
make a great handle of it againſt any mo- 
tion that might be made towards a re- 


conciliation; and with the greater ſuc- 


ceſs, as there was not a family in the 


kingdom more jealous of their honour | 


than theirs. 


This is true of the Harlowes, Jack: 
they have been called The proud Har. 
lowes ; and I have ever found, that an 
young honour is ſupercilious and touchy, 

But ſeeſt thou not how right I was in 
my endeavour to perſuade my faire one 
to allow her uncle's friend to think us 
married ; eſpecially, as he came prepared 
to believe it; and as her uncle hoped it 
was ſo ! But nothing on earth is ſo per. 
verſe, as a woman when ſhe is ſet upon 
carrying a point, and has a meek man, or 
one who loves his peace, to deal with, 
My beloved was vexed. She pulled 
out her handkerchief : but was more in- 
clined to blame me, than herſelf: 

© Had you kept your word, Mr. Love. 
© lace, and left me when we came to 
© town And there ſhe ſtopt; for 
ſhe knew, that it was her own fault that 
we were not married before we left the 
country,; and how could I leave her 
afterwards, while her brother was plotting to 
carry her off by violence ? | 

Nor has this brother yet given over 
his machinations. 

For as the captain proceeds, Mr, John 
Harlowe owned de him, (but in conh. 
dence) that his nephew eis at this time 
buſied in endeavouring to find out where 
we are; being aſſured (as I am not to be 
heard of at any of my relations, or at 
my uſual lodgings) that we are together, 
And that we are not married, 1s plain, 
as he will have it, from Mr. Hickman's 
application ſo lately made to her uncle; and 
which was ſeconded by Mrs. Norton to her 
mother. And her brorher cannot bear that 
| ſhould enjoy ſuch a triumph uamo- 
leſted. ä | 

A profound ſigh. and the handker- 
chief again hfred to the eye. But did not 
the ſweet ſoul de ſerve this turn upon her 
for felonioully reſolving to rob me of 
herſelf, had the application made by 
Hickman ſucceeded ? 

I read on to the following effect: 

Why (aſked Mr. Harlowe) was it 
faid to his other enquiring friend, that 
we were married; and that by hisniece's 
woman, who ought to know ? Who could 
give convincing reaſons, no doubt— 

Here again ſhe wept; took a turn 2- 
croſs the room ; then returned—* Read 
gon,“ ſays ſhe. : FER 

«Will you, my deareſt life, read it 
© yourſelf ?? | 

„J will take the letter with me, by- 
© and-by—1 cannot ſee to read it juſt now, 
wiping her eyes—* Read on—Let me 


In Pamela, Vol. IV. Letter VI. theſe reaſons are given, and are worthy of every paren s 
eonſideration, as is the whole letter, which contains the debate between Mr, B. and his Fm 


en the important ſubject of mothers being nurſes to their own children. 


hear 


——— 


ear it all- that I may know your ſen- 

timents upon this letter, as well as give 
n. ; 

The captain then toid uncle John, the 
exſons that induced me to give out that 
e were married; and the conditions, 
on which my beloved was brought to 
onntenance it; which had kept us at 
he moit punctilious diſtance. 

But (till, Mr. Harlowe objefted my 
haracter. And went away ditlatisfied. 

nd the captain was alſo ſo much con- 
erned, that he cared not to write what 
he reſult of his firſt conference was, 

But in the next, which was held on 

receipt of the draughts, at the captain's 
Mo aſe, (as the former was, for the greater 
eech) when the old gentleman had 
e them, and had the captain's opini- 
Jon, he was much better pleaſed. And 
vet he declared, that it would not be 
ealyto perſuade any other perſon of his fa- 
mily to believe ſo tavourably of the mat. 
ter, as he was now willing to believe, 
were they to know that we had lived ſo 
long together unmarried. 

And then the captain favs, his dear 
friend made a propoſal :—It was this— 
Dat u /hould marry out of hand, but as 
_ ;:2!/y as paſſible, as indeed he found we 
z2terded—{(tor he could have no objecti- 

on to the dranghts)—But yet, he expected 
© have f reſent one truſty friend of lis own, 
for bis better fatisfattion.— 

Here | ſtopt, witha deſign to be an- 
gry—3ut ſhe deliring me to read on, I 
obeyed, : : 

— But that it cou paſs to every-one lit. 


tng, except to that trufty perſon, to himſelf, 


aud to the captain, that we were married 
from the time that we had lived together in 
one houſe ; and that this time ſhould be made 
to agree with that of Mr. Hickman's appli- 
cation to hum from Miſs Howe. 
This, my deareſt *liſe,” ſaid I, * is 
a very conideiate propotal. We have 
nothing to do, but to caution the peo- 
ple below properly on this head. I 
did not think your uncle Harlowe ca- 
* pable of hitting upon ſuch a charming 
* expedient as this. But you ſee how 
* much his heart is in the reconciliation.” 
This was the return I met with—* You 
have always, as a mark of your polite. 
* nels, let me know, how meanly you 
* think of every-one of my tamuly.” 
Yet, thou wilt think, Belford, that 
[ could forgive her for the reproach. | 
The captain does not know, he ſays, 
how this propoſal will be reliſhed by us. 
But, for his part, he thinks it an expe- 
dient that will obviate many difliculiies, 


aud may poflibly put an end to Mr. 
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James Harlowe's further deſigns: and 
on this account he has, 6y the uncle's ad · 
vice, already declared to two ſeveral per- 
ſons, by whoſe means it may come to 
that young gentleman's ears, that he 
[Captain Tomlinſon] has very great rea- 
ſon to believe, that we were married 
ſoon after Mr. Hickman's applicatioa 
was rejected. 
And this, Mr. Lovelace,“ (ſays the 
captain) will enable you to pay a com- 


pliment to the family, that will not 


© be unſuitable to the generolity of ſome 
of the declarations you were pleaſed to 
make to the lady be fore me, (and which 
Mr. John Harlowe may make ſome ad- 
vantage of in favour of a reconciliati- 
+ on;) in that you have not demanded 
« your lady's eſtate ſo ſoon as you were 
© entitled to make the demand.” An ex- 
cellent contriver, ſurely, ſhe muſt think 
this worthy Mr Tomlinſon to be 

But the captain adds, that if either 
the lady or I diſapprove of his report of 
our marriage, he will retract it. Never- 
theleſs, he muſt tell me, that Mr. John 
Harlowe is very much ſet upon this way 
of proceeding ; as the only one, in his 
opinion, capable of being improved into 
a general reconciliation. But if we do 
acquieſcc init, he beſeeches my fair-one 
not to ſuſpend my day, that he may be 
authorized in what he ſays, as to the 
truth of the main fact. { How con ſcienti- 
ous this good man!] Nor muſt it be ex- 
pected, he ſays, that her uncle will take 
one (tep towards the withed-tor recon- 
ciliation, till the ſolemnity is actually over. 

He adds, that he ſhall be very ſoon in 
town on other affairs; and then propo- 
ſes to attend us, and give us a more par- 


ticular account of all that has paſſed, or 


ſhall further paſs, between Mr. Harlowe 
and him. | 
Well, my deareſt life, what ſay you 
to your uncle's expedient ? Shall I 
© write to the captain, and acquaint him, 
that we have no objection to it?* 

She was ſilent for a few. minutes. At 
laſt, with a figh, * See, Mr. Lovelace,” 
ſaid ſhe, What you, have brought me 

to, by treading after you in ſuch crook. 
© ed paths !—See what diſgrace I have 
incurred Indeed you have not acted 
like a wiſe man.” 

© My beloved creature, do you not 
© remember, how earneſtiy I beſought 
the honour of your hand before we came 
© to town ? — Had 1 been then favour- 
ed 5 | 


Well, well, Sir—There has been 
© much amiſs ſomewhere; that's all I 


And ſince what's 


© will ſay at preſent, 
| paſſed 
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#* paſſed cannot be recalled, *-my uncle | perſon whom he would have 
muſt be obeyed, I think.* ſent on the happy occaſion. i» de hee. Fa 
Charmingly dutiful !—I had nothing f I ſhewed this letter to my fair. one rio 
then to do, that I might not be behind- She was not diſpleaſed with it. So Jack. ing 
hand with the worthy captain and her | we cannot now move too faſt, as to ſet. wi 
uncle, but to preſs for the day. This 1 | tlements and licence: the day is her un, tin 
fervently did. But (as IL might have ex- c{#*s day, or Captain Tomlinſon 's, pertia ; he 
pected) the repeated her former anſwer; | as ſhall beſt ſuit the occaſion, Nic Howe, 
to wit, That when the ſettlements were | {muggling-ſcheme is now ſurely provid. th 
completed; when the licence was aCtu- | ed againſt in all events. * Wa 
ally obtained; it would be time enough | But I will got by anticipation make m. 
to name the day: * And, O Mr. Love- thee a judge of all the benefits that may ca 
* Jace!” faid ſhe, turning from me with | flow from this my elaborate contrivance th 
a grace inimitably tender, her handker- | Why will theſe girls put me upon my of 
chief at her eyes, what a happinels, it | mafter-frokes? | V ot 
* my dear uncle could be prevailed up- = now for a little mine which I an he 
on to be perſonally a father, on this oc- | getting ready to ſpring. The firſt that tr, 
© caſion, to the poor fatherl;fs girl” | I have ſprung, and at the rate I go on wi 
What's the matter with me !-—Whence | (now a reſolulion, and now a remorſe} per. in 
this dew-drop|—A tear! — As I hope to | haps the 4% that. I ſhall attempt to of 
be ſaved, it is a tear, Jack !—Very ready | ſpring. 5 | or 
methinks ! — Only on reciting !—But | A Ze mine, I call it. But it maybe th 
her lovely image was before me, in the | attended with great effects. I ſhall nor; 
very attitude ſhe ſpoke the words — | however, abſolutely depend upon the th 
' And indeed at the time ſhe ſpoke them, | ſucceſs of it, having much more effec. in 
F theſe lines of Shakeſpeare came into my | tual ones in reſerve. And yet greaten. fo 
1 head gines are often moved by ſmall ſprings. th 
| Thy heart is big. Get thee apart, and weep! A little ſpark falling by accident inioa Wt 
* Patton, I ſee, is catching —For my eyes, powder-magazine, hath done more exe. b 
Seeing thoſe beads of ſorrow ſtand in thine, | ©1ti0N in a ſiege, than an hundred ca- a 
© Begin to water. non. 
: | f Come the worſt, the Aymencal torch, * 
I withdrew, and wrote to the captain | and a white facet, muſt be my amende le- th 
to the following effect —1 defired, that he norable, as the French have it. 70 
1 would be ſo good as to acquaint his dear Fe 
. friend, that we entirely acquieſced with re. th 
In What he had propoſed; and kad already - Ce 
Sroperly cautioned the gentlewoman of | . BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE: c: 
the houſe, and their ſervants, as well as LAC, ESN 10 
our own : and to tell him, that if he roursbax, JUNE 6, m 
would. in perſon give me the bleſſing of NSUCCESSFUL as hitherto ny 1 
his dear niece's hand, it would crown application to you has been, I can- b 
the wiſhes of both. In this caſe, I con- | not for the heart of me forbear writing a 
ſented, that his own day, as / preſumed it onde more in behalf of this admirable *. 
would be a ſhort one, ſhould be ours: that | woman : and yet am unable to account I 
by this means the ſecret would be with | for the zeal which impels me to take het tl 
ſewer perſons : that 1 myſelf, as well as part with an earneſtnels ſo fincere. pi 
he, thought the ceremony could not be But all her merit thou acknowledgelt; * 
too privately performed; and this not | all thy own vileneſs thou confeſſeſt, and Ct 
only for the ſake of the wiſe end he had [| even glorieſt in it: what hope then of 
propoſed to anſwer by it, but becauſe I | moving ſo hardened a man — Yet, as it ir 
would not have Lord M. think himſelf | is not too late, and thou art nevertheless I 
Nighted ; fince that nobleman, as I had | upon the crilis, I am reſolved to try | 
told him, {the captain] had once intend- | what another letter will do. It is but n 
ed to be our nuptial-tather; and actu- | my writing in vain, if it do no good; 1 
ally made the offer; but that we had de- | and if thou wilt let me prevail, 1 know b 
clined to accept of it, and that for no | thou wilt hereafter think me richly en- n 
other reaſon than to avoid a publick | titled to thy thanks. £ 
wedding ; which his beloved niece would To argue with thee would be folly. n 
not come into, while the was in diſgrace | The caſe cannot require it. I will only I! 
with her friends—But that if he choſe | entreat thee, therefore, that thou wilt not Þ 
not to do us this honour, I wifhed that | let ſuch an excellence loſe the reward 0 
Captain Tomlinſon might be the truſty | her vigilapt virtue. f 


1 believe 


—— — A OS — 


; 
| believe there never were libertines 
ſo vile, but purpoſed, at ſome future pe- 
riod of their lives, to let about reform- 
ing; and let me deg of thee, that thou 
wilt, in this great article, make thy tu- 


ture repentance as eaſy, as ſome time 5 and the complaiſance ever conſortin 


hence thou wilt wiſh thou kadfe made it. 

If thou proceedeſt, I have no doubr, 
that this affair will end tragically, one 
way or other. It muff. Such a woman 
mult intereſt both gods and men in her 
cauſe. But what 1 moſt apprehend, is, 
that with her own hand, in reſentment 
of the perpetrated outrage, ſhe (like an- 
other Lucretia) will aſſert the purity of 
her heart : or, if her piety preſerve her 
trom this violence, that waſting grief 
will ſoon put a period to her days. And 
in either caſe, will not the remembrance 
of thy ever-during guiit, and tranfttory 
triumph, be a torment of torments to 
thee? 

'Tis a ſeriouſly ſad thing, after all, 
that ſo fine a creature ſhnuld have fallen 
into ſuch vile and remorſeleſs hands: 
for, from thy cradle, as I have heard 
thee own, thou ever delightedſt to ſport 
with and tormeat the animal, whether 
bird or beaſt, that thou lovedſt, and hadſt 
"4 pow er Over. 

How different is the caſe of this fine 
woman from that of any other whom 
thou haſt ſeduced -I need not mention 
to thee, nor inſiſt upon the ſtriking dif- 
ference : juſtice, gratitude, thy intereſt, 
thy vows, all engaging thee ; and thou 
certainly loving her, as far as thou art 
capable of love, above all her ſex. She 
not to be drawn aſide by art, or to be 
made to ſuffer from credulity, nor for 
want of wit and diſcernment ; (that will 
be another cutting reflection to ſo fine 
am ind as hers:) the contention between 
you only unequal, as it is between naked 
mnocence and armed guilt, In every- 
ting elfe, as thou owneft, her talents 


* * 4 if 
greatly ſuperior to thine - What a fate | lighteth all who come near thee, ſatteſt N 


will hers be, if thou art not at laſt over- 
come by thy reiterated remorſes | | 

At firſt, indeed, when I was admitted 
into her preſence; (and till I obferved 
her meaning air, and heard her ſpeak} 
| ſuppoſed, that ſhe had no very uncom- 


mon judgment to boaſt of: for I made, as 


| thought, but i allowances for her 
bloſſoming youth, and for that loveli- 
nels of perſon, and for that eaſe and ele- 
Fance in her dreſs, which 1 imagined 
mult have taken up half her time and 
tudyto cultivate; and yet 1 had been 
prepared by thee to entertain a very high 
opinion of her ſenſe and her reading. 
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© {uch hazardous terms, {thought I) *i. 

© a confirmation that her wit wants that . 

maturity which only years and experi- 

| © ence can give it. Her knowledge? (ar- 
gued I to myſelt) © muſt be all theory; 


© with an age ſo green and ſo gay, wi 

make ſo inexperienced a lady at leaſt 

© forbear to ſhew herſelf diſguſted at free- 

doms of diſcourſe in which thoſe pre- 

© ſent of her own ſex, and ſome of ours, 

| * (fo learned, fo well read, and ſo tra- 
© yelled) allow themſelyes.” 

In this preſumption, I ran on; and 
having the advantage, as I conceited, of 
all the company but you, and being de- 
ſirous to appear in her eyes a mighty cle- 
ver fellow, I thought 1 ftewed away, 
when I ſaid any faoliſh things that had 
more ſound than ſenſe in them: and 
when I made filly jeſts, which attracted 
the ſmiles of thy Sinclair, and the ſpe- 
cious Partington : and that Miſs Har- 31 
lowe did not ſmile too, I thought was 4 
owing to her you'h or affectation, or to q 
a mixture of both, perhaps to a greater "1 
command of her features. Little dreamt 1 

I, that I was incurring her contempt all | 
the time. | | 

But when, as 1 faid, I heard her ſpeak, | 
which ſhe did not till ſhe had fathomed } 
us all; when I heard her ſentiments on 
two or three ſubjects, and took notice | 
of that ſearching eye, darting into the 
very inmoſt cells of our frothy brains; | 
by my faith, it made me look about me; "1 
and I began to recollect, and be aſhamed _ 
of all, I had ſaid before; in ſhort, was ; 
refolved to ſrt ſilent, till every one had 
talked round to keep my folly in coun- j 
tenance. And then I raiſed the ſubjects ' 
that ſhe cozld join in, and which ſhe dia i 
join in, ſo much to the confuſion and 
ſurprize of every-one of ns !—PFor even 
thou, Lovelace, ſo noted for ſmart wit, 
repartee, and a vein of raillery, that de- 


in palpable darkneſs, and lookedſt about 
thee, as well as we. | 

One inſtance only, of this, ſhall I re- 
mind thee of? | 

We talked of wit, and of wit, and f 
aimed at it, bandying it like a ba'l from 
one to another, *and refting it chiefly f 
with thee, who wert always proudenough f 
and vain enough of the attribute; and 
then more eſpecially as thou hadſt aſſem- 
bled us, as 2 as I know, principally to 
ſhew thy lady thy ſuperiority over us; 
and us thy triumph over her. And then 
Tourville (who is always ſatisfied with 
wit at fecond-hand ; wit upon memory; 


"Yer choice of this gay fellow, upon 


| other mens wit) repeated ſome verſes, 
29 
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tily by negatives. 


as applicable to the ſubject; which two 


of us applauded, though full of double en- 


tendre. Thou, ſeeing the lady's ſerious 
air on one of thoſe repetitions, appliedſt 
thyſelf to her, deſiring her notious of 
wit: a quality, thou ſaidſt, which every- 
one prized, whether flowing from him- 
felf, or found in another. f 

Then it was that ſhe took all our at- 
tention. It was a quality much talked 
of, ſhe ſaid, but, ſhe believed, very little 


underſtood. At leaſt, if ſhe might be ſo 


tree as to give her judgment of it from 
what had paſſed in the preſent converſa- 
tion, ſhe muſt ' ſay, that wit with men 
was one thing; with women, another. 

This ſtartled us all: how the women 


tooked ! — How they purſed in their 


mouths; a broad ſmile rhe moment be- 


fore, upon each, from the verſes they 


had heard repeated; fo well underſtood, 
as we law, by their looks! While I be- 
fought her te let us know, for our in- 
ſtruction, what wit was with women : 


for fuch I was ſure it ought to be with 


men. 

Cowley, ſhe ſaid, had defined it pret- 
Thou deſiredſt her to 
repeat his definition. 

She did; and with ſo much graceful 
eaſe, and beauty, and propriety of ac- 
cent, as would have made bad poetry 
deliglittul. 


A thouſand different ſhapes it bears; 
« Comely in thouſand ſhapes appears, 
Nis not a zale, "tis not a %%, 

* Admir'd with /augbler at a feaſt, 


« Nor Harid talk, which muſt this title gain: ; 


The proofs of wat for ever mult remain. 
« Much leſs can that have any place 
At which a virgin hides her face, 
Such droſs the fire muſt purge away: — Tis 
« juſt 
The author bluſh there, where the reader 
« muſt.” | 


Here the ſtopt, looking round her up- 


on us all with conſcious ſuperiority, as I 


thought. Lord, how we ſtared! Thou 
attemptedſt to give us thy definition of 
wit, that thou mighteſt have ſomething 
to ſay, and not ſeem to be ſurprized into 
tilent modeſty. : . 

But, as if ſhe cared not to truſt thee 
with the ſubject, referring to the fame 
author as for his more poſitive deciſion, 
the thus, with the ſame harmony of voice 
and accent, emphatically decided upon 
it. 

, like a luxuriant vine, 

_ © Unileſs to Virtuc's prop it join, 

© Firm and erect, tow'rd Heaven bound, 

Though it with beauteous leaves and plea- 
« fant fruit be crown'd, 


It liesdeform'd, and rotting on the ground,” 
x | 
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| and taken by, a 


n 
If thou recollecteſt this part of the 
converſation, and how like fools we 
looked at one another; how much it put 
us out of conceit with ourſelyes, aud 
made us fear her, when we found our 
converſation thus excluded from the ve. 
ry character which our vanity had made 
us think unqueſtionably ours; and js 
thou profiteſt properly by the recollecti. 
on, thou wilt be of my mind, that there 
is not ſo much wit in wickedneſs as we 
had flattered ourſelves there was. 
And after all, I have been of opinion 


ever ſince that converſation, that the wit 


of all the rakes and libertines I evercon. 
verſed with, from the brilliant Bob Love. 


lace down to little Johnny Hartop, the 


punſter, conſiſts moſtly in ſaying bold 
and ſhocking things, with ſuch courage 
as ſhall make the modeſt bluſh, the im. 
pudent laugh, and the ignorant ſtare. 

And why doſt thou think I mention 
theſe things, ſo mal-a-propos, as it may 
ſeem!—Only, let me tell thee, as an in. 
ſtance (among many that might be given 
from the ſame evening's converſation) 
of this fine woman's ſuperiority in thoſ: 
talents which ennoble nature, and diy. 
nify her ſex—Evidenced not only to each 
of us, as we oftended, but to the flip. 
pant Partington, and the grofler, but 
egregiouſly hypocritical Sinclair, in the 
correcting eye, the diſcouraging bluſh, 
in which was mixed as much diſpleaſure 
as modeily, and ſometimes, as the occa- 
ſion called for it, (for we were ſome of 
us hardened above the ſenſe of feeling 
delicate reproot) by the ſovereign con- 
tempt, mingled with a diſdainful kind 
of pity, that ſhewed at once her own 
conſcious worth, and our: deſpicable 
worthleſſneſs. ; 

O Lovelace !. what then was the tri. 
umph, even in my eye, and what is it 


ſtill upon reflection, of true modeſty, of 


true wit, and true politeneſs, over frothy 
jeſt, laughing impertinence, and an ob- 
ſcenity fo ſhameful, even to the guilty, 
that they cannot hint at it but under 2 
double meaning! 

Then, as thou haſt ſomewhere ob- 
ſerved, all her correctives avowed by 
her eye. Not poorly, like the gene- 
rality of her ſex, affecting ignorance 0 
meanings too obvious to be concealed; 
but ſo reſenting, as to ſhew each im- 
pudent laugher, the offence given to, 
urity, that had mil- 


taken it's way, when it fell into ſuch 
company. 

Such is the woman, ſuch is the angel, 
whom thou haſt betrayed into thy power, 
and wouldft deceive and ruin. Sweet 
creature! did ſhe but know how the s 

ſurrounded, 
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ſurrounded, (as I then thought, as well 
as now think) and what is intended, how 
much ſooner would death be her-choice, 
than ſo dreadful a ſituation I And how 


effectually would her ſtory, were it ge- 


nerally known, warn all the ſex againſt 
throwing themſelves into the power of 
ours, let our vows, oaths, and proteſta- 
tions, be what they will! 

But let me beg of thee, once more, my 
dear Lovelace, if thou haſt any regard 
for thine own honour, for the honour of 
thy family, for thy future peace, or for 
my opinion of thee, (who yet pretend not 
to be ſo much moved by principle, as by 
that dazzling merit which ought ſtill 
more to attract thee )to be prevailed upon 
to de to be kumang, that's all-Only, 
that thou wouldeſt not diſgrace our com- 
mon humanity |! 

Hardened as thou art, I know, that 
they are the abandoned people in the 


' houſe who ow thee up to a reſolution 


againſt her. that the ſagacious fair- 
one (with ſo much innocent charity in 
her own heart) had not ſo reſolutely held 
thoſe women at diſtance !— That, as the 
boarded there, the had oftener tabled with 
them! Specious as they are, in a week's 
time, ſhe would have ſeen through them; 
they could not have been alwavs ſo guard- 
ed, as they were when they ſaw her but 
ſeldom, and when they prepared them- 
ſelves to ſee her; and ſhe would have 
fied their houſe as a place infected. And 
yet, perhaps, with ſo determined an en- 
terprizer, this diſcovery might have ac- 
celerated her ruin. ä 

I know that thou art nice in thy loves. 
But are there not hundreds of women, 
who, though not utterly abandoned, 
would be taken with thee for mere perſonal 
regards! Make a toy, if thou wilt, of 
principle with reſpect to ſuch of the ſex 
as regard it as a toy; but rob not an an- 
gel ot thoſe purities, which, in her own 
opinion,conſtitute the difterence between 
angelick and brutal qualities. 

With regard to the paſſion itſelf, the 
leſs of ſoul in either man or woman, the 
more ſenſual are they. Thou, Love- 
lace, haſt a ſoul, though a corrupted 
one; and art more intent (as thou even 
g'orieſt) upon the preparative ſtratagem, 
than upon the end of conquering. 

See we not the natural beat of ideots 
and thecrazed ? the very appetite is body ; 
and when,we ourſelves are moſt fools, 
and crazed, then are we moſt eager in 
thele purtuits. See what fools this paſ- 


lion makes the wiſeſt men! What ſni- 
veliers, what dotards, when they ſuffer 


themſelves to be run away with by it 
No. 50, 


| 


An unpermanent paſſion ! Since, if (aſham- 
ed of it's more proper name) we mult call 
it love, /ove gratifird, is love ſati: id And 
love ſatisfied, is indifference begun. And 
this is the caſe where conſent on one ſide 
adds to the obligation on the other. 
What then but remorſe can follow a 
forcible attempt ? 

Do noteven chaſte lovers chuſe to be 
alone in their courtſhip preparations, 


| aſhamed to have even a child to witneſs | 


to their fooliſh actions, and more fooliſh 
expreſſions? Is this deified paſſion, in 
it's greateſt altitudes, fitted to ſtand the 


day? Do not the lovers, when mutual 


conſent awaits their wills, retire to co- 
verts, and to darkneſs, to complete their 
wiſhes? And hall ſuch a ſneaking paſ- 
ſion as this, which can be ſq eaſily gra- 
tined by viler objects, be permitted to 
debaſe the nobleſt ? 

Were not the delays of thy vile pur- 
poſes owing more to the awe which her 
majeſtick virtue has inſpired thee with, 
than to thy want of adroitneſs in villainy; 
[1 uſt write my free ſentiments in this 
cale ; for have I not ſcen the angel ?] I 
ſhould be ready to cenſure ſome of thy 
contrivances and pretences to ſuſpend 
the expected day, as trite, flale, and: (to 
me, who know thy intention) poor; and 
too often reſorted to, as nothing comes 


| of them, to be gloried in; particularly 


that of Mennel, the vapourith lady, and 
the ready-f-:rniſhed houſe. 

She muſt have thought ſo too, at times, 
and in her heart deſpiſed thęg for them, 
or love thee (ungrateful as Goa art!) to 
her misfortune; as well as entertain hope 
againſt probability. But this would af- 
ford another warning to the ſex, were 
they to know her ſtory ; as it would ſhew 
them what poor pretences they mult ſeem 
to be ſarished with, if once they put 
themſelves into the power of a deſign» 
ing man. | 

If trial only was thy end, as once was 
thy pretence, enough ſurely haſt thou 
tried this paragon ot virtue and vigilance. 
But I knew thee too well, to expect, at 
the time, that thou wouldeſt ſtop there. 
Men of our caſt put no other bound to 
their views upon any of the ſex, than 
what want of power compels them to 
put. I knew that from one advan 


gained, thou wouldeſt proceed to at- 


tempt another. Thy habitual averſion 
to wedlock, 40 well I knew; and in- 
deed thou avowelt thy hope to bring her 
to cohabriation, in that very letter in which 
thou pretendeſt trial to be thy principal 
view. | | 

But a not even thy own frequent 
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and involuntary remorſes, when thou 
hiit time, place, company, and every 
other circumſtance, to favour thee in 
thy wicked deſign, convince thee, that 
there can be no room for a hope ſo pre- 
ſumpiuous ? — Why then, ſince thou 
wouldeſt chuſe to marry her rather than 
loſe her, wilt thou make her hate the 
for ever ? | 
But if thou dareſt to meditate perſonal 
trial, and art ſincere in thy reſolution to 
reward her, as the behaves in it, let me 


beſeech thee to remove her from th's vile 


houſe. That will be to give her and thy 
conſcience fair play. So entirely now 
does the ſweet deluded excellence de- 
pend upon her ſuppoſed happier proſ- 
22 that thou needeſt not to fear that 

e will fly from thee, or that ſhe will 
with to have recourſe to that ſcheme of 
Miſs Howe, which has put thee upon 
what thou calleſt thy maſter ftroke. 

But whatever be thy determination on 
this head; and if I write not in time, 
but that thou haſt actually pulled off the 
maſk; let it not be one of thy devices, 
if thou wouldeſt avoid the curſes of 
every heart, and hereafter of thy own, 
to give her, no not for one hour, (be her 
reſentment ever ſo grea!) into the pow- 
er of that villainous woman, who has, it 
poſlible, leſs remorle than thyſelf; and 
whoſe trade it is to breab the reſiſting 
ſpirit, and utterly to ruin the heart un- 
ng in evi. —-O Lovelace, Love- 

ace, how many dreadtul ſtories could 
this hotrid woman tell the fex! And 
ſhall that ofa Clariſſa ſwell the guilty lift ? 

But this I might have ſpared. Of this, 
devil as thou art, thou canſt not be ca- 
Pable. Thou couldſt not enjoy a tri- 
umph ſo diſgraceful to thy wicked pride, 
as well as to humanity. 

Shouldeſi,thoy think, that the melan- 
choly ſpectacle hourly before me has 
made me more ſerious than uſual, per- 
haps thuu wilt not be miſtaken. But 
nothing more is to be inferred from 


hence (were 1 even to return to my for- 


mer courſes) but that whenever the time 
of cool reflection comes, whether 
brought on by our own diſaſters, or by 
thoſe of others, we thall undoubtedly, 
if capable of thought, and if we have 
time for it, think in the ſame manner. 
We neither of us are ſuch fools as to 
diſhciteve a futurity, or to think, what- 
ever be our practice, that we came hi- 
ther by chance, and for no end but to 
do alt the miſchief we have it in our 
power to do. Nor am I athamed to own, 
that in the prayers which my poor uncle 


makes me read o him, in the ablcu ce 


% 
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of a very good clergyman who regularly 
attends him, I do not forget to put in a 
word or two for myſelf. | 

If, Lovelace, thou laugheſt at me, thy 
ridicule will be more confor e to 
thy actions than to thy belref.— Devils be. 
licve and tremble, Canſt thou be more 
abandoned than they ? 

And here let me add, with regard to 
my poor old man, that I often with thee 
preſent but for one half-hour in a day, 
to ſee the dregs of a gay life running of 
in the moft excruciating tortures, that 
the colick, the ſtone, and the ſurgeon's 
knife, can unitedly inflict, and to hear 
him bewail the diſſoluteneſs of his paſt 
life, in the bittereſt angiſh of a ſpirit 
every hour expecting to be called to it's 
laſt account.—Yet, by all his confeſſions, 
he has not to accuſe himſelf, in ſixty. 
ſeven years of life, of half the very vile 
enormities, which you and I have com- 
mitted in the laſt ſeven only. 

I conclude with recommending t9 
your ſerious conſideration all J have 
written, as proceeding from the heart 
and ſoul of your aſſured friend, | 

Joan BELFORD, 


LETTER LVIL. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. | 
TUFSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE, 
IFFICULTIES {t]] to be got ove 
in procuring this plaguy licence. 
| ever hated, and ever ſhall hate, theſe 
ſpiritual lawyers, and their court. 
And now, Jack, if I have not ſecured 
victory, I have a retreat. 
But hold—Thy ſervant with a let- 
ter. 


A CONFOUNDED eng one, though not 


a narrative one—Once more in behalt ot 


this lady! — Lie thee down, oddity! 
What canſt thou write that can have 
force upon me at th s criſis Aud have 
I not, as I went along, made thee to lay 
all that was neceſſary ſor tliee to ſay ? 


Vir once more, I will take thee vp. 
Trite, flale, * poor, (ſayeſt thou) art 
ſome of 'my contrivances? That of the 


widow particularly II have no patience 


with thee. Had not that contrivance it's 
effect at that time, tor a procraſtination! 
—And had 1 not then reaſon to fear, 
that the lady would find enough to make 
her diſlike this houſe? And was it not 
right (intending what I intended) to lead 
her on from time to time, with a notion, 
that a houſe of her own would be ro 
; 4 
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far her ſoon, in order to induce her to 
continue here till it was? | 

Trite, flake, and poor /—Thon art a 
Glly fellow, and no judge, when thou 
ſaveſt this. Had 1 not, like a block- 
head, revealed to thee, as I went along, 
the ſecret purpoſes of my heart, but had 
kept all in, tili the event had explained 
my mviteries, I would have defied thee 
to have been able, any more than the 
lady, to have gueſſed at what was to be- 
{al her, till it had actually come to paſs. 
Nor doubt I, in this caſe, that, inſtead 
of preſuming to reflect upon her for 
credulity, as loving me,to her misfortune, 
and for hoping againſt probability, thou 
wouldeſt have been readier, by far, to 
cenſure her for nicety and over-ſcrupu- 
jouſnefs. And, let me tell thee, that 
had ſhe loved me as I wiſhed her to love 
me, the could not poſſibly have been fo 
very apprehenſive of my deſi ns, nor ſo 
re:dy to be influenced by Miſs Howe's 
precautions, as the has always been, al- 
though my general character made not 
for me with her. | 

But in thy opinion, I ſuffer for tha 
ſimplicity in my contrivances,. which is 
their principal excellence. No machi- 
nery make I neceſſary. No unnatural 
fights aim T at, All pure nature, tak- 
ing advantage of nature, as nature tends; 
and fo ſimple my devices, that when 
they are known, thon, even thou, ima- 
pineſt, thou couldeſt have thought of 
the ſame. And indeed thou ſeemeſt to 
cen, that the flight thou putteſt upon 
them, is owing to my letting thee into 
them before-hand—undiſtinguiſhing, as 
well as ungratetul as thou art! 

Yet, after all, I would not have thee 
think, that I do not know my weak 
places. I have formerly told thee, that 
it is difficult for the ableſt general to ſay 
what he to do, or what he can do, when 
he is obliged to regulate his motions by 
thoſe of a watchful enemy. If thou giv- 
elt due weight to this conſideration, 
thou wilt not wonder that I thould make 
many marches and countermarches, 
lome of which may appear to a flight 
obſerver unneceſſary. 

But let me curſorily enter into debate 


with thee on this ſubject, now ! am 


within ſight of my journey's end. 

Ab endanee of impertinent things 
thou, telleſt me in this letter; ſome of 
which thou hadſt from myſelf ; others 
that I knew before. 


All that thou ſayeſt in this charming 
creature's praiſe, is ſhort of what I have 


dad and written, on the inexhauſtible 


UubjeR, 


| 


„ 


Her virtue, her reſiſtance, which are 


- her merits, are my ſtimulatives. Have I 


not told thee ſo twenty times over ? 
Devil, as theſe girls between them call 

me, what of devil am I, bit in my con- 

trivances? I am not more a devil, than 


others, in the end I aim at; for when 1 


have carried my point, it is ſtill but one 
ſeduction. And 1 have perhaps been 
ſpared the guilt of many ſeductions in 
the time. 

What of uncommon would there he 
in this caſe, but for her watchfulneſs ?— 


As well as I love jatrigue and ſtratagem, 


doſt think, that Lhad not rather have 


gained my end with lefs trouble and leſs 


guilt? 
The man, let me tell thee, who is as 


wicked as he can be, is a worſe man than 


T am. Let me aſk any rake in England,” 


if, reſolving to carry his point, he would 
have been /o long. about it? or have had 
fo much compunetion as I have had? 

Were every rake, nay, were every 
man, to ſet down, as 1 do, and write all 
that enters into his head, or into his 
heart, axd to accuſe himſelf with equal 


freedom and truth, what an army of 


mifcreants ſhould I have to keep me in 
countenance ! 


It is a maxim with ſome, that if they 


are left alone with a woman, and make 
not an attempt upon her, the will -hink 
herſelf affronted—Are not ſuch men as 
theſe worſe than 1 am ? What at opi- 
nion muſt they have of the whale ſex ? 

Let me defend the ſex I- {y dearly 
love. If theſe elder brethren of ours 


think they have general reaſon for their 


aiſertion, they muſt have kept very bad 
company, or muſt judge of ' women's 
hearts by their own, She muſt be an 
abandened woman, who will not ſhrink 
as a ſnail into it's hell, at a gra and 
ſudden attempt. A modeſt woman muſt 
be naturally cold, reſerved and fry. She 
cannot he ſo much, and {+ {con affected as 
übertines are apt to imagine. She muſty 
at leaſt, have ſome confidence in the ho- 
nour and filence of a man, before deſire 
can poflibly put forth in her, to encou- 
rage and meet luis flame. For my own 
part, | have been always decent in the 
company of women, till I was e of 
them. Nor have | ever offered a great 
offence, till I have found little ones pail. 


ed over; and that they ſhunned me not, 


when they knew my character, 

My divine Clariſſa has puzzled me, 
and beat me out of my play: g one 
time, I hoped to overcome: by e- 
ting her; at another, by love; by the 


amorous ſee : ſau, as I have called it. 
＋ 
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And I have only now to join ſurprize to 


the other two, and ſee what can be done 
by all three. ; ; 
And whoſe property, I pray thee, ſhall 
I invade, if + purſue my ſchemes of love 
and vengeance? Have not thoſe who 
havea righrto her, renounced that right ? 
Have they not wil fully expoſed her to 


_ dangers? Yet muſt know, that ſuch a 


woman would be conſidered as lawful 
Prize, by as many as could have the op- 
portunity to attempt her ?— And had 
they not thus cruelly expoſed her, is ſhe 
not a ſingle woman? And need I tell thee, 
Jack, that men of our caſt, the % of 
them, [the worſt ſtick at nothing] think 
it a great grace and favour done to the 
married men, if they leave them their 
wives to themſelves: and compound for 
their ſiſters, daughters, wards, and 
nieces? Shocking as theſe principles muſt 
be to a reflecting mind, yet ſuch thou 
knoweſt are the principles of thouſands, 
(who would not act fo generouſly, as I 
Have acted by almoſt all the ſex, over 
whom I have obtained a power;) and 
as often carried into practice, as their 
opportunities or courage will permit.— 


Such there fore have no right to blame me. 


Thou repeatedly pleadeſt her ſuffer. 
ings from her family. But I have too 
often anſwered this plea, to need to ſay 
any more now, than that ſhe has not 
ſuffered for my ſake. For has the not 
been made the victim of the malice of 


her rapacious brother and envious ſiſter, * 


who only waited for an occaſion to ruin 
Her with her other relations; and took 


this as the firſt to drive her out of the 


Houſe; and as it happened, into my 
arms: Thou knoweſt how much againft 
her inclination. | 

As for her own ſins, how many has 
the dear creature to anſwer for to love 
and to - Twenty times, and twenty 
times twenty, has ſhe not told me, that 
ſhe refuſed not the odions Solmes in fa. 
vour to me? And as often has ſhe not of. 
fered to renounce me for the ſingle life, 
it the implacables would have received 
Her on that condition? — Of what repe- 
titions does thy weak pity make me 

uilty ? 

To look a little farther back: Canſt 
thou forget what my ſufferings were 
from this haughty beauty in the whole 
time of my attendance upon her proud 
motions, in the purlieus of Harlowe 
Place, and at the little White Hart at 


Neale, as we called it ?—Did I not 


threaten vengeance upon her then, (and 
had 1 not reaſon?) for diſappointing me 
of a promiſed interview ? | 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


O Jack! what a night had I in the 
bleak coppice adjoining to her father's 
paddock| My linen and wig frozen; 
my limbs abſolutely numbed ; my fin. 
gers only ſenſible of ſo much warmth, as 
enabled me to hold a pen; and that ob. 
tained by rubbing the ſkin off, and by 
beating with my hands my ſhivering 
ſides! Kneeling on the hoar moſs on one 
knee, writing on the other, if the ſtiff 
ſ{craw] could be called writing! My feet, 
by the time I had done, ſeeming to have 
taken root, and actually unable to ſup. 
port me for ſome minutes !—Love and 
rage then kept my heart in motion, 
[and only love and rage could do it 
or how much more than I did ſuffer, 
mult J have ſuftered ! x 

I told thee, at my melancholy return, 
what were the contents of the letter 1 
wrote. And I ſhewed thee afterwards, 
her tyrannical anſwer to it. Thou, then, 
Jack, lovedſt thy friend; and pitiedft 
thy poor ſuftering Lovelace. Even the. 
affronted god of Love approved then of 
my threatened vengeance againſt the 
fair promiſer; though now. with thee, 
in the day of my power, forgetful of the 
night of my ſufferings, he is become an 
advocate for her. | 

Nay, was it not he himſelf that brought 
to me my adorable Nemeſis; and both 
together put me npon this very vow, 
That 1 would never reſt till T had drawn 


in this goddeſs-daughter of the Harlowes 


to cokabit with me; and that in the face 
of all their proud tamily ? 

Nor canſt thou forget this vow.—At 
this inſtant I have thee before me, as 
then thou ſorrowfully lookedſt. Thy 
ſtrong features glowing with compaſſion 
for me; thy lips twiſted ; thy forehead 
furrowed ; thy whole face drawn out 
from the ſtupid round into the ghaſtly 
oval; every muſcle contributing it's 
power to complete the afpect grievous; 
and not one word couldſt thou utter 
but amen to my vow, _ 

Aud what of diſtinguiſhing love, or 
favour, or confidence, have I had from 
her lince, to make me forego this vow? 

I renewed it not, indeed, afterwards; 
and actually, for a long ſeaſon, was 
willing to forget it; till repetitions of 
the ſame faults revived the remembrance 
of the former. And now adding to thoſe 
the contents of ſome of Miſs Howe's vi- 
rulent letters, ſo lately come, what canſt 
thou ſay for the rebel, conſiſtent with 
thy loyalty to thy friend ? 

Every man to his genius and conſtitu- 


tion. Hannibal was called The father of 


wargke firategems, Had Hannibal been 
a private 


rener „ 
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a private man, and turned his plotting 
head againſt the other ſex, or had I been 
a general, and turned mine againſt ſuch 
of my fellow creatures of my own, as 1 


thought myſelf entitled to eonſider as 


my enemies, becauſe they were born 
and lived in a different climate; Hanni- 
hal would have done leſs miſchief; 
Lovelace more. That would have been 
the difterence. 

Not a ſovereign on earth, if he be not 
2 good man, and if he be of a warlike 
temper, but muſt do a thouſand times 
more miſchi-f than I. And why? Be- 
cauſe he has it in his power to do more. 

An honeſt man, perhaps thou'lt ſay, 
will not wiſh to have it in his power to 
do hurt. He ovght not, let me tell him: 
for, if he have it, a thouſand to one but 
it makes him both wanton and wicked. 

In what, then, am I ſo ſingularly vile? 

In my contrrvances, thou wilt ſay, (fer 
thou art my echo) if not in my propoſed 
end of them. . 

How difficult does every man find it, 
as well as I, to forego a predominant 
paſſion ! 1 have three paſſions that ſway 
me by turns; all imperial ones. Love, 
Revenge, Ambition, or a deſire of con— 
queſt. a 

As to- this particular contrivance of 
Tomlinſon and the uncle, which per- 
haps thou wilt think a black one; that 
had been ſpared, had not theſe innocent 
ladies put 'me upon, friding a huſband 
for their Mrs. Townſend : that device, 
therefore, is but a preventive one. 
Thinkeſt thou, that J could bear to be 
outwitted? And may not this very con- 
trivance ſave a world of miſchief? For 
oft thou think, I would have tamely 
given up the lady to Townſend's tars ? 
What meaneſt thou, except to over- 
throw thy own plea, when thou ſayeſt, 
that men of our caſt know* no other bound to 
ther wickedneſs, but want of power; yet 
knowelt this lady to be in mine ? 

Enough, ſayeſt thou, have I tried this 
paragon of virtue. Not fo; for 1 have 
at tried her at all- All have been do- 
ing, is but preparation to a trial. 


But thou art concerned for the means 


that I may have recourſe to in the trial, 
and for mv veracity. 


Silly fellow ! — Did ever any man, 


tnnkeſt thou, deceive a woman, but at 


the expence of his veracity ; how, other- 
wiſe, can he be ſaid to dect? 

As to the means, thou doit not imagine, 
tat! Ex} ect a gired conſent. My main 
dope is but in a yielding reluctance 
Without which I will be ſworn, what- 
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ever rapes have been attempted, none 
ever were committed, one perſon to one 

rſon. And good Queen Beſs of Eng- 
and, had ſhe been rad. and appealed 
to, 8 have declared herſelf of my 
mind. 


It would not be amiſs for the ſex to 


know what our opinions are upon this 
ſubject. I love to warn them. 1 with 
no man to ſucceed with them but myſelf. 
I told thee once, that though: a rake, 1 
am not a rakes friend. 

Thou ſaveſt, that I ever hated wed- 
lock. And true thou ſayeſt. And yet 
as true, when thou telleſt me, that I 
would rather marry than loſe this lady. And 
will ſhe deteſt me for ever, thinkeſt thou, 
if I try her, and ſucceed not i—Take 
care, Jack !—Seeſt thou not, that thou 
warneſt me, that 1 do not try without 
reſolving to conquer ? a a 

I mult add, that I have for ſome time 


been convinced that I have done wrong; 


to ſcribble to thee ſo freely as I have 
done, (and the more fo, if I make the 
lady legally mine;) for has not every 
letter I have written to thee been a bill 
of indictment againſt myſelf? I may 
partly curſe my vanity for it; and 1 
think I will refrain for the future; for 
thou art really very impertinent. 

A good man, I own, might urge many 
of the things thon urgeſt; but by m 
ſoul, they come very aukwardly from 
thee. And thou muſt be ſenſible, that 
| can anſwer every tittle of what thou 
writeſt, upon the foot of the maxims we 
have long held and purſued. By the ſpeci- 
men above, thou wilt ſee that I can. +» 

And pr'ythee tell me, Jack, what but 
this that follows would have been the 
epitome of mine and my beloved's ſtory, 
after ten years cohabitation, had I never 
written to thee upon the ſubject, and 
had 1 not been my own accuſer ? 

Robert Lovelace, a notorious wo- 
© man-eater, makes his addreſſes in an 
© honourable way to Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
© lowe; a young lady of the higheſt me- 
* rit—Fortunes on both ſides out of the 
* queſtion, i 


After encouragement given, he is 


© inſulted by her violent brother; who 
© thinks it his intereſt to diſcountenence 
* the match; and who at laſt challeng- 
© ing him is obliged to take his worthlefs 


| © life at his hands. 
* The family as much enraged, as if 


© he had talen the life he gave, infult him 

« perſonally, and find out an odious 

6 — for the young lady. | 
Jo avoid à forced marriage, ſhe is 
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prevailed 
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© prevailed upon to take a ſtep, which 
* throws her into Mr. Lovelace's pro- 
© tection. | 

© Yet, diſclaiming any paſſion for him, 
© ſhe repeatedly offers to renounce him 
© for ever, if, on that condition, her re- 


_©* Fations will receive her, and free her 


© from the addrefs of the man ſhe hates. 
Mr. Lovelace, a man of ſtrong paſ- 
© ffons, and, as ſome ſay, af great pride, 
thinks himſelf under verylittle obliga | 
© tion to her on this account; and mot 
© being naturally fond of marriage, and 
having fo much reaſon to hate her re- 


© Jations, endeavours to prevail upon 


© her to live with him, what he calls the \ 
© tife of honour > and at laſt, by ſtratagem, 
art, and contrivance, prevails, 

He reſolves never to marry any other 
© woman: takes a pride to have her call. 
© ed bv his name: a church-rite all the 
© difference between them: treats her 
e with deſerved tenderneſs. Nobody 
* gqueltions their marriage but thoſe 
proud relations of hers, whom he 
© wiſhes to queſtion it. Every year a 
Fortunes to ſupport 
© the increating family with ſplendor. 
© A tender father: Always a warm 
friend; a generous landlord, and a 
* punctual paymaſter. Now-and-then, 
© however, perhaps, indulging with a 


new object, in order to bring him back 


£ with greater delight to his charming 
« Clariſſa— His only fault' love of the 
* ſex— Which, nevertheleſs, the women 
© fay, will cure itſelt—Deteniible tus 
* far, that he breaks no contracts by his 
© rovings.? | 


Aud what is there ſo very greatly 


amiſs, AS THE WORLD .GOES, in all 
this ? | 
Let me aver, that there are thouſands 
and ten thouſands, who have worſe ſto— 
ries to tell than this would appear to be, 


had I not intereſted thee in the progrels 


to my great end. And beſides, thou 
&nowelt that the character I gave myſelf 
to Joſeph Leman, as to my treatment of 
my miſtreſſes, is pretty near the truth. 
Were Ito be as much in earneſt in my 
defence, as thou art Warm in my ar- 
raignment, I could convince thee, by 
other arguments, obſervations, and 
compariſons, [ [s not al! human good and 
evi! comparative ] that though from my 
ingenvous temper, (writing only to thee, 
who art maſter of every ſecret of my 
heart) I am ſo ready to accuſe myſelt 
in my narrations; vet I have fome- 
thing to ſay for myſelf zo myſelf, as I go 
along; though no one elſe, perhaps, that 
Was not à rake, would allow any weight | 


4 
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to it — And this caution might I give to 
thouſands, who would ſtoop for a ſtone 
to throw at me: See that your own 


© predommant paſſrons, whatever they be, 


* hurry you not into as much wicked. 
© neſs, as mine do me. See, if ye happen 
to be better than I in ſome things, 
© that ye are not worſe in others; and in 
* points too, that may be of more ex. 


© tenſive bad conſequences, than that of 


© ſeducing a girl, (and taking care of her 
© afterwards) who from her cradle ts armed 
* with cautions agarnſt the delufions of nen. 

And yet I am not ſo partial to my own 
folſies as te think lightly of tes fault, 
when allo myſelf to think. 

Another grave thing will I add, now 
my hand is in: So dearly do I love the 
ſex, that had I found, that a character 
for vii tne had been generally nec-flary to 
recommend me to them, I ſhould have 
had a much greater regard to my morals 
as to the {ex than I have had. 

To fum up atl—l am ſufficientlſy ap- 
prized, that men of worthy and bogeſt 
hearts, who never allowed themſelves in 
premeditated evil, and who rake into the 
account the excellencies of this fine crea- 
ture, will and muſt not only condemn, 
but gor me, were they to know as 
muth of me as thou doſt. But, me- 
thinks, I would he glad to eſcape the 
cenſure of thoſe men and thoſe women 
too, who have never known what capi. 
tal trials and temptations are; of thoſe 
who have no genius for enterprize; of 
thoſe who want rather courage than 
will; and moſt particularly of thoſe, 
who have kept their ſecret better than 
I have kept, or wiſh to keep, mine. 
Were theſe exceptions to take place, 
perhaps, Jack, I ſhould have ten to ac- 


quit, to one that ſhould condemn' me. 


Havel not often ſaid, That human na- 
ture is a rogue | 


I THRFATENED above to refrain writ 


ing to thee. But take it not to heart, 
Jack—l muſt write on, and cannot helpit. 


LSTT SR EVI: 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT, 11 O'CLOCK 

AITH, Jack, thou hadſt half un- 

done me with thy nonſenſe, thongh 

I would not own it in my yeſterday's 

letter: my conſcience of thy party be- 

tore. —But I think I am my own mai 
again. 

So near to execution my: plot; ſo neat 

ſpringing my mine; all agreed * * 
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tween the women and me;z 
thou haſt overthrown me. | 
| have time for a few lines prepara- 
tive to what is to happen in an hour or 
two;,and 1 love to write tothe moment. 

We have been extremely happy. How 
many azrecable days have we Known to- 
ether What may the next two hours 
produce? | : 

When 1 parted with my charmer, 
(#lck [ did, with infinite reluctance, 
half an hour ago) it was upon her pro- 
mile, that ſhe would not fit up to write 
or read. For fo engaging was the con- 
verſation to me, (and indeed my beha- 
viour throughout the Whole ot it was 
confelſedly agreeable to her) that I in- 
Gited, if the did nat directly retire to 
reſt, that we ſhould add another happy 
hour to the former. : 

To have ſat up. writing or reading 
half the night, as ſhe ſometfmes does, 
would have fruſtrated my view, as thou 


or I believe 


wilt obſerve, when my little plot un- 


ravels. 


(WHAT — What — What now! — 
e Bonnding villain! wouldſt thou choak 
me. 2 


I was ſpeaking to my heart, Jack !— 


It was then at my throat. —And what is 
all this for?-— Theſe ſhy women, how, 
when a man thinks himſelf near the 
mark, do they tempeſt him] 


Is all ready, Dorcas? Has my be- 
loved kept her word with me?!—Whe. 
ther are theſe billowy heavings owing 
more to love or to fear? I cannot tell 
for the ſoul of me, of which 1 have 
moſt.” If 1 can but take her before her 
appreheniion, before her eloquence, is 
a aKe— 

Limbs, why thus convulſed ?—Knees, 
til now ſo firmly knit, why thus relaxed ? 
hy beat you thus togetlien? Will not 


theſe trembling fingers, which twice 


have refuſed to direct the pen, fail me 
in the arduous moment ? 

Once again, Why and for. what all 
theſe convuliions > This project is not 
lo end in matrimony, ſutrely! 

But the conſequences muſt be greater 
than I had thought of till this moment 
— ly beloved's deſtiny or my owp may 
depend upon the iſſue of the two next 
hours! 

I will recede, I think |— 

SOFT, O virgin ſaint, and ſafe as ſoft, 
be thy flumbers . 

I will now once more turn to my friend 
Belford's letter. Thou ſhalt have fair 
play, my charmer, I will re. peruſe 
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what thy advocate has to ſay for thee. 
Weak arguments will do, in the frame [ 
am in. 

But, what, what's the matter 
What a doub/e—But the uproar abates! 
— What a dozble coward am 1?—Or is 
it, that I am taken in a cowardly minnte? 
For heroes have their fits of fear; cow 
ards their brave moments; and virtuous 
women,all but my Clariffa, their momeat 
critical. | 

But thus coolly enjoying thy reſlecti- 
ons in a hurricane Again the contu- 
lion is renewed! _ 

What !—W here !—How came iti 
Is my beloved ſafe . 
O wake not too roughly my beloved? 


LETETSRE.LIX, 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


. 
THURS, MORN, 5 O'CLOCK, [(Jun 8.) 
OW is my reformation fecured 
for I never ſhall love any other 
woman! O the 1s all variety! ſhe muſt 
be ever new to me! Imagination cannot 
form; much leſs can the pencil paint; 
nor can the foul ot painting, Poctry, de- 
icyibe an angel fo exquiſitively, 16 ele- 
gan'ly lovely !—But I will not by an- 
ticipation parity thy impatience. Al- 
though the ſubject is too hallowed for 
rotane contemplation, yet ſhalt thou 
have the whole before thee as it paſſed: 
and this not from a ſpirit wantoning in 
deſcription upon ſo rich a ſubject ; ' but 
with a deſign to put a bound to thy rove 
ing thoughts. It will be iniquity greater 
than a Lovelace ever was guilty of, to carry 
them tarther than I hall acknowl-dge. 
Ihus then connecting my laſt with tie 
preſent, I lead to it. . 8 
Did!t thou not, by the concluſion of 
my tormer, perceive the conſternation I 
was in, jut as I was about to re-perule 
thy letter, in order to prevail upon my- 
ſelf to recede from my purpoſe of awak - 
ing in terrors my flumbering charmer? 
And what doſt think was the. matter ? 
ell thee— 
At a little after two, when the whole 


houſe was fil, or ſeemed to be ſo, and, 


as it proved, my Clariſſa in bed, and 
faſt aileep; I alſo in a manner undreſſed 
(as indeed I was for an hour before) 
and in my gown and flippers, though, to 
oblige thee, writing on; I vas alarmed 
by a trampling note over head, and a 
confuſed. buz of mixed voices, ſome 
louder than others, like fcolding, and 
little ſhort of ſcreaming. While I was 
wondering -what could be the matter, 

down 
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down ſtairs ran Dorcas, and at my door, | 


in an accent rather frightedly and hoarſe- 
ly inward, than ſhrilly clamorous, ſhe 
cried ont Fire! Firel' And this the 
more alarmed me, as the ſeemed to en- 
deavour to cry out louder, but could 
not. g ? 

My pen (it's laſt ſcrawl a benediction 
on my beloved) dropt from my fingers ; 
and up ſtarted I ; and making but three 

fieps to the door, opening it, I cried out, 
Where where! almoſt as much ter- 
tified as the wench: while ſhe, more 
than half-undreliſed, her petticoats in her 
Hand, unable to ſpeak diſtinctly, pointed 
up ſtairs. - 4 ns 
I was there in a moment, and fœind 


all owing to the careleſſneſs of Mrs. Sin- 
clair's cook-maid, who having ſat up to, 


read the ſimple Hiſtory of Doraſtus and 
Faunia when ſhe ſhould have been in 
bed, had ſet fire to an old pair of callico 
window-curtains. 

She had the preſence of mind, in her 
fright, to tear down the halt-burnt-va- 
tens, as well as curtains, and had got 
them, though blazing, into the chim- 
ney, by the time I came np; fo that 1 
had the ſatisfaction to find the danger 
happily over. | 

— 4 time Dorcas, after ſhe had di- 
rected me up ſtairs, not knowing the 
worſt was over, and expecting every 
minute the houſe would be in a blaze, 
out of tender regard for her lady, [/ 
hail for ever love the wench for it] ran to 
her door, and rapping loudly at it, in 


a recovered .voice, cried out with a. 


ſhrillneſs equal to her love, * Fire! fire! 
® —The houſe-ws on fire !—Riſe! Madam! 
« —Ths ſtant riſe—if you would not be 
* burnt in your bed / | 

No ſooner had ſhe made this dread- 
ful outcry, but I heard her lady's door, 
with haſty violence, unbar, unboit, un- 
lock, and .open, and my charmer's 
voice ſuunding like that of one going in- 
to a fit. | 


Thou mayeſt believe that I was great- 


ly affected. 1 trembled with concern 
for her, and haſtened down faſter than 
the alarm of fire had made me run vp, 
in order to ſatisfy her, that all the dan- 
ger was over. | 

When I had flown down to her cham- 
ber- door, the l beheld the moſt charm- 
ing creature in the world, ſupporting 
herſelf on the arm of the gaſping Dor- 
cas, fighing, trembling, and ready to 
faint, with nothing on but an under- 
petticoat, her lovely boſom halt-open, 
and her feet juſt- ſlipt into her ſhoes. 
As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe panted, and 
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ſtruggled to ſpeak; but could only @ 

© Oh, Mr. Lovelace l and bs 50 

ready to ſink. | ; 
I claſped her in my arms with an ar. 


dour ſhe never felt before: My deareſt 


© life ! fear nothing: I have been up— 
The danger is over—The fire is got 
C.under—And how, fooliſh devil! [to 
Dorcas] * could you thus, by your hide. 
* ous yell, alarm and frighten my angel” 

O Jack! how her ſweet boſom, as l 
claſped her to mine, heaved and panted! 
I could even diſtinguiſh her dear heart 
flutter, ftutter, flutter, againſt mine; and 
for a few minutes, I feared ſhe would 
go into fits. 

Leſt the half-lifeleſs charmer ſhould 
catch cold in this undreſs, 1 lifted her to 
her bed, and fat down by her upon the 
ſide of it, endeavouring with the utmof 
tenderneſs, as well of action as exprel. 
fon, to diſſipate her terrors. 

But what did 1 get by this my gene- 
rous care of her, and by niy ſucceſsful 
endeavour to bring her to herſelf No. 
thing (ungrateful as ſhe was!) but the 
moſt paſſionate exclamations: for we 
had both already forgotten the occaſion, 
dreadful as it Was, which had thrown 
her into my arms: I, from the joy of 
incircling the almoſt diſrobed body & 
the lovelieſt of her ſex; ſhe, from the 
greater terrors that aroſe trom finding 
herſelf in my arms, and both ſeated on 
the bed, from which ſhe had been ſe 
lately frighted. - | 

And now, Belford, reflect upon the 


diſtance at which the watchful charmer 


had hitherto kept me? reflect upon my 
love, and upon her ſuffering for her: 
reflect upon her vigilance, and how long 
Ll had laid in wait to elude it; the awe 
had ſtood in, becauſe of her frozen 
virtue and over-niceneſs; and that J 
never before was' ſo happy with her; 
and then think how ungovernable muſt 


de my tranſports in thoſe happy mo- 
ments !—And yet, in my own account, 


I was both decent and generous. 

But, far from being affected, as [ 
withed, by an addreſs ſo fervent, (x 
though from a man for whom ſhe had fo 
lately owned a regard, and with whom, 
but an hour or two before, ſhe had 
parted with ſo much ſatisfaction) I ne- 
ver {aw a bitterer or more moving grief, 
when ſhe came fully to herſelf. 

She appealed ro Heaven againſt my 
treachery, as the called it; while I, by 
the molt ſolemn vows, pleaded my owl 
equal fright, and the reality of the dan- 
ger that had alarmed us both. 

She conjured me, in the moſt w_ 
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and affecting manner, by turns threaten - 
ing and ſoothing, to quit her apartment, 
and 
light, and from every human eye. | 

I beſought her pardon, yet could not 
avoid offending; and repeatedly vowed, 
that the next morning's ſun ſhould wit- 
neſs our eſpouſals : but, taking, I ſup- 
poſe, all my proteſtations of this kind as 
an indication that I intended to proceed 
to the laſt extremity, ſhe would hear no- 
thing that 1 ſaid; but redoubling her 
ſtruggles to get from me, in broken ac- 
cents, and exclamations the moſt vehe- 
ment, ſhe proteſted, that ſhe would not 
ſurvive what ſhe called a treatment ſo 
diſgraceful and villainons ; and, looking 
all wildly round her, as it for ſome in- 
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permit her to hide herſelf from the 


ſtrument of miſchief, ſhe eſpied a pair 


of ſharp-pointed ſciſſars on a chair by 
the bed-ſide, and endeavoured to catch 
them up, with a deſign te make her 
words good on the ſpot. 

Seeing her deſperation, I begged her 
to be pacified ; thit ſhe would hear me 
ſpeak but one word; declaring that I 
intended no diſhonour to her: and hav- 


- ing ſeized the ſciſſars, 1 threw them into 


the chimney ; and ſhe ſtill iaſiſting ve- 
kemently upon my diſtance, I permitted 
her to take the chair, 

But, O the ſweet diſcompoſure I- Her 
bared ſhoulders, and arms fo 3 


fair and lovely: her ſpread hands croſſ- 


ed over her charming neck; yet not half 
concealing it's glofſy beauties: the ſcanty 
coat, as ſhe roſe from me, giving the 
whole of her admirable ſhape, and fine- 
turn'd limbs: her eyes running over, yet 
ſeeming to threaten future vengeance : 
and at laſt her lips uttering what every 
indignant look and glowing feature por- 


. tended; exclaiming as if 1 had done the 


worſt I could do, and vowing never to 


forgive me; wilt thou. wonder if I re- 


lumed the incenſed, the already too- 
much-provoked fair-one? 

| dil; and claſped her once more to 
my boſogg; but, conſidering the delica- 
cy of her Frame, her force was amazing, 
and ſheu ed how much in earneſt the was 
in her reſentment; for it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that I was able to hold 
her; nor could I prevent her fliding 
through my arms, to fall upon her knees: 
which the did at my feet? and here, in 
the anguith of her ſoul, her ſtreaming 
eyes lifted up to my face with ſupplicat- 
ing loftneſs, hands folded, diſhevelled 
hair; for her night head-dreſs having 
talen off in her ſtruggling, her charming 
treſſes tell down in naturally ſhining 
ringlets, as if officious to conceal the daz- 
zling beauties of her neck and ſhoulders; 
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her lovely boſom too heaving with ſighs, 
and broken ſobs, as if to aid her quiver- 
ing lips, in pleading for her—la this 
manner, but when her grief gave wa 
to her ſpeech, in words pronounced wit 
that emphatical propriety, which diſtin- 
guiſhes this admirable creature in her 
elocution from all the women 1 ever 
heard ſpeak ; did ſhe implore my com- 
paſſion, and my honour, 

* Conſider me, dear Lovelace,“ [dear 
was her charming word!] on my knees 
beg you to conlider me, as a poor 
creature who has no protector but you; 
© who has no defence but your honour: 
© by that honour! By your humanity } 
© By all you have vowed 1 conjure you 
© not to make me abhor myſelf Not 
to make me vile in my own eyes!? 

I mentioned to-morrow as the hap- 
pieſt day of my life, 

© Tell me not of to-morrow, If ins 
« deed you mean me honourably, now, 
© this very inſtant NOW ! you mult ſhew 
© it, and be gone! You can never in a 
whole long life repair the evils you 
may NOW make me ſuffer. | 

Wicked wretch !—Inſolent villain 
—Yes, ſhe called me inſolent villain, 
although ſo much in my power! And 
for what ?—only for kiſſing ( with paſion 
indeed her inimitable neck, her lips, her 
cheeks, her forehead, and her ſtream- 
ing eyes, as this aſſemblage of beauties 
offered itſelf at once to my raviſhed fight; 
ſhe continuing kneeling at my teet as L 
ſat. : 

© If I ama villain, Madam —? And> 
then my graſping, but trembling hand 
Il hope I did not hurt the tendereſt and 
lovelieſt of all her beautics—* If I am 
© a villain, Madam f 

She tore my rutfle, ſhrunk from my 
happy hand, with amazing force and 
agility, as with my other arm I would 
have encircled her waiſt. a 

Indeed you are The worſt of vil- 
© lains !—Help! dear bleſſed people!“ 
and ſcreamed—* No help for a poor 
© creature !* | 

© Am I then a villain, Madam ?— An 
© I then a villain, fay you P?—and claſp»: 
ed both my arms about her, offering to 
raiſe her to my bounding heart. 

O no!—And yet you are !'—And: 
again I was her dear Lovelace — Her 
hands again claſped over her charmin 
boſom : Kill ms! Kill me !—-If Iam 
© odious enough in your eyes, to deſerve 
© this treatment; and I will thank you!! 
Too long, much too long, has my 
life been a burden to me — Or, wildly . 
looking all rouad her, give me but the 
means, and I will inſtantly. convince 

3 2 | you, 
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you, that my honour is dearer to me 
than my life if 


Then, with (ill folded hands, and 


freſh ſtreaming eyes, I was her beſo | 
Lovelace; and ſhe wenld thank me with 
her lateſt breath, if 1 would permit her 
io make that preference, or free her from 
further indignities. 

I fart ſaſponded tor a moment: © By 
* my fou!,* thought F, thou art, upon 
full tobt, an angel and no woman!“ 
Still, — cloſe claſping her to my 
boſom, as 1 had raiſed her from her 
Knees, ſhe again flid through my arms, 


and dropt uponthem :--* See, Mr. Love- 
© lace !—-Good God! that 1 ſhould live 


to {ee this hour, and to bear this treat- 
© ment!—See at your feet a poor crea- 
ture, imploring your pity, who, for 

© ybur fake, is abandoned of alt the 
world! Let not my father's curfe thus 
dreadfully operate! Be not you the in- 
« flicter, who have been the cauſe of it: 
© but ſpare me, I beſeech you {pare me! 

For how have 1 deferved this treat- 
© ment from you ?—For you7 own /akt, 
if not for my fake, and as you would 
© that God Almighty, in your Hit hour, 
* ſhould have mercy upon ven, frrare me!“ 

What heart but muſt have been be- 
getruted? 

1 would again have raifed the dear 
ſnppliant from her knees; but ſhe would 
not be ratiied, il mv foftencd mind, the 
faid, had yielded to her prayer, and bid 
her riſe to be innocent. 


© Riſe then, my ange]! Riſe, and be 


© what you are, and ali you wich to be! 
© Only pronounce me pardoned for what 
© has paſſed, and tell me you will conti- 


nue to look upon me with that eye of 


© favurr and ſerenit! which 1 have been 
© hlefſed with tor {ome days pal!, and 1 
ill ſubmit to my beloved conguereſs, 
hoe power never was at fo great an 
height with me, 25 now, and retire to 
© mv v apartment. : 


4 God Aimighty,? ſaid Me, «hear your: 


18 r ayers in your moſt arduous moments, 
£ :>.y0u have heard mine! And now 


©Jeave me, this moment leave ine, to 


my own recollection : in t4at you will 

 ©leave me to mitery enough, und niore 
« than von ought to with to 3 our Þitrer- 
© eſt enemy k 

© Impute not every- thing, my beſt be- 
loved, to 25 elign, tor delign it was not. 

0, Mr. L velace !* 

Upon tay foul, Madam, the fire was 
© real. '—T And fo it was, Je The 
'« houſe, my deareſt life, mi; ght nave been 
C tonſumed dv it, as you wi.l' be con- 
© yinced in the morning oy” ocular de- 
« monſtration.“ 
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40, Mr. Lovelace!“ 

Let my paffion' for you, Madam, 
© and the unexpected meeting of ypu at 

* your chamber- door, in an attitude fs - 
© charming — 

Leave me, leave me, this moment! 
i befeech you teave me; Jooking wildly 
and in contulton about her, and upon 
herfetf. | 

*Excuſe me, deareſt creature, for 
« thofe liberties, which, innocent as they 
« were, your too great delicacy may make 
© You take amiſs.” 

© No more No more!—Leave me, 
„ beſtech you!” Again looking upon 
herfelf, and round her, in a ſweet con- 
fuſlon— Be gone! Be gone!” 

Then weeping, the ſtruggled vehe. 


mently to withdraw her hands, which 


all the white I held between mine. —Her 
ſtruggles lO what additional charms, 
as How refled Ft, did her ſtruggles give 
to every feature, every limb, of a perſon 
ſo fweetly elegant and lovely 
6 Iypoſlible; my deareſt life, till you 
© pronounce my pardon !—Say but you 
forgive me!—Say but you forgive me!” 
F beſeech you, be gone! Leave me 
© to myſelt, that I may think What I cax 
do, and what I ought to do.” | 
That, wy deareſt creature, is not 
©enough; You muſt. tell me, that I 
«am forgiven; that you will ſee me to— 
< morrow, as if nothing had happened.” 
And then 1 ciaſped her again 1n my 


arms, hoping ſhe would not forgive me— 


* I will—t do forgive you. —Wretch 
that you are !? | 

© Nay, my Clarifſa! And is it fuck 
© a reluctant pardon, mingled with a 
« word fo upbraiding, that I am to be 
put off with, when you are thus 
[Claſping her clofe to me} in my 
© power: 

1 do, I ds forgive you!' 

« Heartily ?? 

© Yes, heartily !? 

And ireely ?? 

Freely?” - | 

And will you look apes me to- mor. 
© row as if nothing had paſſed ?* 

Fes, yes! 

* 1 cannot take theſe peeviſh affirma- 
* tives, fo much like intentional nega- 
tives !—Say you will, upon Your ho- 


© nour.“ 


Upon my honour, then——O- now, 
pe gone! be Lone !—And never, ne- 
EE Ver—? 

© What never, my angel Is tha 
« forgiveneſs ?? 

Never, ſaid the, let what has paſſed 
© be remembered; more C! 

-I mitted upon one kifs to feal my 12 
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don And retired like a fool, a woman's 
fool, as I was! —I ſneakingly retired !— 
Couldſt thou have believed it? 

But 1 had no ſooner entered my own 
apartment, than, reflecting upon the op- 
pertunity 1 had loſt, and that all! had 
gained was but an increaſe of my own 
difliculties; and upon the ridicule I 
ould meer with below upon a weakneſs 
ſo much out of my uſual character; I 
zepented, and haſtened back, in hope, 
that through the diſtreſs of mind which 
left her in, ſhe had not ſo ſoon faſtened 
the door; and I was fully reſolved to 


execute all my purpoſes, be the conſe- 


quence what it would ; For,“ thought 
I, „have already ſinned beyond cordzal 
© tyrgivencls, I doubt; and if fits and 
«© deſperation enſue, J can but marry at 


alt, and then I thall make her amends.” | 


Bur |' was juſtly puniſhed ; for her door 


. . . . ” * 4 
was faſt : and hearing her ſigh and fob, 


a5 if her heart would burſt, My be- 
© loved creature,“ faid I, rapping gently, 
[Her {obbings then cealing] I want 
© but to ſay three words to yon, which 
© nm be the moſt acceptable you ever 
© heard from me. Let me ſee you but 
for one moment.“ 

thought I heard her coming to open 
the door, and my heart leapt in that 
hope ; but it was only to draw another 
bolt, to make it ſtill the fitter: and the 
either could not or would not anſwer 
me, but retired to the further end of 
her apartment, to her clolet probably: 
and more hike a fool than before, again 
I incaked away. ; 

This was my mine, my plot! And this 
was all I-made of ir! 

I iove her more than ever [- And well 


I miy!—Never ſaw I poliſhed ivory ſo 


beautiful as her arms and ſhoulders ; 
never touched 1 velvet fo ſoft as her 
kin: her virgin boſom—0 Belford! 
the is all pertection ! Then fuch an ele- 
gance -In her. ſtruggling loſing her 
ſhoe, (but juſt ſlipt on, as I told thee) 
her pretty foot equaliy white and deli- 
Cate as the hand of anv other woman! 
But ſeeſt thou not that 1 have a claim 


— —— — 


of merit for a grace that every - body hi + 


therto hath denied me? And that is, 
for a capacity of being moved by pray- 
ers and tears—Where, where, on this 
occaſion, was the callus, where the flint, 
by. which my heart was ſaid to be ſur- 


rounded ? a. 


This, indeed, is the firſt inftance, in 
the like caſe, that ever I was wrought 


upon. But why? Becuuſe, I never before 


encountered @ reſiſtance fo much in earneſt © 
a reſiſtance, in ſhort, ſo irreſiſtible. 

What a triumph has.her ſex obtained 
in my thoughts by this trial, and this re- 
liltance 

But if ſhe can now forgive me- can 
She muft,—Has ſhe not upon her ho- 
nour already done it — But how will the 
dear creature keep that part of her pro- 
miſe, which engazes her to fee me in 
the morning, as if nothing had hap- 
pened ? 

She would give the world, I fancy, 
to have the firſt interview over !—She 
had not beit reproach me- Vet zot to 
reproach me- What a charming puz- 
zle !—Let her break her word with me 
at her peril, Fly me the cannot—No 
appeals lie from my tribunal—What 


friend has the in the world, if my com- 


paſtion exert not itſelf in her favour? 
—And then the worthy Captain Tom- 
linſon, and her uncle Harlowe, will be 
able to make all up tor. me, be my next 
oftence what it will. ö 

As to thy apprehenſions of her com- 
mitting any rathneſs upon herſelf, what- 
ever the might have done 1n her paſſion 
if ſhe could have ſeized upon her ſeiſ- 
ſars, or tound any other weapon, I dare 
ſay, there is no tear of that from her 
deliberate mind. A man has trouble 
enough with theſe truly pious, and truly 
virtuous girls; [Now 1 believe there are 


4 ct] he had need io have ſome benefit 
from, ſome ſecurity zn, the rectitude ot 


their minds. 

In ſhort, I fear nothing in this lady 
but griet: yet that's a flow worker, you 
know ; and gives time to pop in a line 


joy between it's ſullen fits. 
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